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POEMS   OF   SCHILLEK. 


POEMS   OF  THE   FIRST  PERIOD. 


HECTOR   AND   ANDROMACHE. 

[This  and  the  foUcning  poem  are,  ■vrith  some  alterations,  introduced 
in  the  Play  of  "The  Robbers."] 

ANDROMACHE. 

"Will  Hector  leave  me  for  the  fatal  plain, 
Where,  fierce  with  vengeance  for  Patroclus  slain, 

Stalks  Peleus'  ruthless  son? 
Who,  -when  thou  glid'st  amid  the  dark  abodes. 
To  hurl  the  spear  and  to  revere  the  gods, 

Shall  teach  thine  orphan  one? 

HECTOR. 

AVoman  and  wife  beloved  —  cease  thy  tears  ; 
Mj  soul  is  nerved  —  the  war-clang  in  my  ears  ! 

Be  mine  in  life  to  stand 
Troy's  bulwark  !  —  fighting  for  our  hearths,  to  go 
In  death,  exulting  to  the  streams  below. 

Slain  for  my  fatherland  ! 

AN'DROMACIIE. 

No  more  I  hear  thy  martial  footsteps  fall  — 
Thine  arms  shall  hang,  dull  trophies,  on  the  wall  — 

Fallen  the  stem  of  Troy ! 
Thou  goest  where  slow  Cocytus  wanders  —  where 
Love  sinks  in  Lethe,  and  the  sunlt^ss  air 

Is  dark  to  light  and  joy  ! 
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HECTOR. 

Longing  and  thought  —  yes,  all  I  feel  and  think 
May  in  the  silent  sloth  of  Lethe  sink, 

But  m^'  love  not ! 
Hark,  the  wild  swarui  is  at  the  walls  !  — I  hear  ! 
Gird  on  my  sword —  Beloved  one,  dry  the  tear- 

Lethe  for  love  is  not ! 


AMALIA. 

Angel-fair,  "VYalhalla's  charms  displaying, 
Fairer  than  all  mortal  youths  was  he  ; 

Mild  his  look,  as  May-day  sunbeams  straying 
Gently  o'er  the  blue  and  glassy  sea. 

And  his  kisses  !  —  what  ecstatic  feeling  ! 

Like  two  flames  that  lovingly  entwine, 
Like  the  harp's  soft  tones  together  stealing 

Into  one  sweet  harmon}''  divine,  — 


Soul  and  soul  embraced,  commingled,  blended, 

Lips  and  cheeks  with  trembling  passion  burned, 
Heaven  and  earth,  in  pristine  chaos  ended. 
Round  the  blissful  lovers  madly  turn'd. 

He  is  gone  —  and,  ah  !  with  bitter  anguish 
Vainly  now  I  breathe  m^-  mournful  sighs ; 

He  is  gone  —  in  hopeless  grief  I  languish 
Earthly  joys  I  ne'er  again  can  prize  ! 


A  FUNERAL  FANTASIE. 

Pale,  at  its  ghastly  noon. 
Pauses  above  the  death-still  wood  —  the  moon  ; 
The  night-sprite,  sighing,  through  the  dim  air  stirs  ; 

The  clouds  descend  in  rain  ; 

IMourning,  the  wan  stars  wane, 
Flickering  like  dying  lamps  in  sepulchres  ! 
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Haggard  as  spectres  —  vision-like  and  dumb, 
Dark  t\-ith  the  pomp  of  death,  and  moving  slow, 

Towards  that  sad  lair  the  pale  procession  come 
Where  the  grave  closes  on  the  night  below. 

With  dim,  deep-sunken  eye, 
Crutched  on  his  staff,  who  trembles  tottering  b}-  ? 
As  wrung  from  out  the  shattered  heart,  one  groan 

Breaks  the  deep  hush  alone  ! 
Crushed  by  the  iron  fate,  he  seems  to  gather 

All  life's  last  strength  to  stagger  to  the  bier. 
And    hearken  —  Do   these  cold    lips  murmur  "Fa- 
ther?" 

The  sharp  rain,  drizzling    through  that  place  of 
fear. 
Pierces  the  bones  gnawed  fleshless  by  despair. 
And  the  heart's  horror  stirs  the  silver  hair. 

Fresh  bleed  the  fier}-  wounds 

Through  all  that  agonizing  heart  undone  — 
Still  on  the  voiceless  lips  "  my  Father"  sounds. 

And  still  the  childless  Father  murmurs  "  Son !  " 
Ice-cold  — ice-cold,  in  that  white  shroud  he  lies  — 

Thy  sweet  and  golden  dreams  all  vanished  there  — 
The  sweet  and  golden  name  of  "  P\ather"  dies 

Into  thy  curse,  —  ice-cold  —  ice-cold  —  he  lies  ! 

Dead,  what  thy  life's  delight  and  Eden  were  ! 

Mild,  as  when,  fresh  from  the  arms  of  Aurora, 

While  the  air  like  Elvsium  is  smiling  above. 
Steeped  in  rose-breathing  odors,  the  darling  of  Flora 

Wantons  over  the  blooms  on  his  winglets  of  love. 
So  ga}-,  o'er  the  meads,  went  his  footsteps  in  bliss, 

The  silver  wave  mirrored  the  smile  of  his  face  ; 
Delight,  like  a  flame,  kindled  up  at  his  kiss. 

And  the  heart  of  the  maid  was  the  prey  of  his 
chase. 

Boldly  he  sprang  to  the  strife  of  the  world, 

As  a  deer  to  the  mountain-top  carelessly  springs*, 

As  an  eagle  whose  plumes  to  the  sun  are  unfurled, 
Swept  his  hope  round  the  heaven  on  its  limitless 
wings. 
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Proud  as  a  war-horse  that  chafes  at  the  rein, 
Tliat,  kingly,  exults  in  the  storm  of  the  brave  ; 

That  thrcAvs  to  the  wind  the  wild  stream  of  its  mane, 
Strode  -le  forth  by  the  prince  and  the  slave  ! 

Life  like  a  spring  da}',  serene  and  divine, 

In  tlie  star  of  the  morning  went  b}'  as  a  trance ; 

His  murmurs  he  drowned  in  the  gold  of  the  wine, 
And  his  sorrows  were  borne  on  the  wave  of  the 
dance. 

"Worlds  lay  concealed  in  the  hopes  of  his  j-outh  !  — 
When  once  he  shall  ripen  to  manhood  and  fame ! 

Fond  father  exult !  —  In  the  germs  of  his  youth 
What  harvests   are   destined    for   manhood    and 
fame ! 

Not  to  be  was  that  manhood  !  —  Tlie  death-bell  is 
knelling, 
The  hinge  of  the  death-vault  creaks  harsh  on  the 
ears  — 
How  dismal,  O  Death,  is  the  place  of  thy  dwelling! 
Not  to  be  was  that  manhood  !  —  Flow  on,  bitter 
tears ! 
Go,  beloved,  thy  path  to  the  sun. 

Rise,  world  upon  world,  with  the  perfect  to  rest ; 
Go  —  quaff  the  delight  which  thy  spirit  has  won. 
And  escape  from  our  grief  in  the  Halls  of  the 
Blest. 

Again  (in  that  thought  what  a  healing  is  found  !) 

To  meet  in  the  Eden  to  which  thou  art  fled  !  — 
Hark,   the   coffin    sinks   down    with   a   dull,    sullen 
sound, 

And  the  ropes  rattle  over  the  sleep  of  the  dead. 
And  we  cling  to  each  other  !  —  O  Grave,  he  is  thine  ! 

The  eye  tells  the  woe  that  is  mute  to  the  ears  — 
And  we  dare  to  resent  what  we  grudge  to  resign. 

Till  the  heart's  sinful  murmur  is  choked  in  its 
tears. 

Pale  at  its  ghastly  noon. 
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Pauses  above  the  death-still  wood  —  the  moon  ! 
The  night-sprite,  sigliing,  through  the  dim  air  stirs : 

Tlie  clouds  descend  in  rain  ; 

IMourning,  the  wan  stars  wane, 
Flickering  like  dying  lamps  in  sepulchres. 
The  dull  clotls  swell  into  the  sullen  mound  ; 

Earth,  one  look  yet  upon  the  prey  we  gave  ! 
The  grave  locks  up  the  "treasure  it  has  found  ; 
Higher  and  higher  swells  the  sullen  mound  — 

Never  gives  back  the  grave  ! 


FANTASIE  — TO   LAURA. 

Name,  my  Laura,  name  the  whirl-compelling 

Bodies  to  unite  in  one  blest  whole  — 
Name,  my  Laura,  name  the  wondrous  magic 

By  which  soul  rejoins  its  kindred  soul ! 

See !  it  teaches  yonder  roving  planets 
Round  the  sun  to  &y  in  endless  race  ; 

And  as  children  play  around  their  mother, 
Checkered  circles  round  the  orb  to  trace. 

Every  rolling  star,  b}'  thirst  tormented, 

Drinks  with  jo}'  its  bright  and  golden  rain  — 

Drinks  refreshment  from  its  fiery  chalice, 
As  the  limbs  are  nourished  b}-  the  brain. 

'Tis  througli  Love  that  atom  pairs  with  atom, 

In  a  harmony  eternal,  sure  ; 
And  'tis  Love  that  links  the  spheres  together  — 

Through  her  onl}',  systems  can  endure. 

Were  she  but  effaced  from  Nature's  clockwork, 
Into  dust  would  fly  the  mighty  world  ; 

O'er  thy  systems  thou  wouldst  weep,  great  Newton, 
When  with  giant  force  to  chaos  hurled  I 
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Blot  the  goddess  from  the  spirit  order, 
It  would  sink  in  death,  and  ne'er  arise. 

Were  love  absent,  spring  would  glad  us  never ; 
Were  love  absent,  none  their  God  would  prize ! 

What  is  that,  which,  when  m}-  Laura  kisses, 
D^-es  my  cheek  with  flames  of  purple  hue, 

Bids  my  bosom  bound  with  swifter  motion, 
Like  a  fever  wild  my  veins  runs  through  ? 

Ever}"  nerve  from  out  its  barriers  rises. 
O'er  its  banks,  the  blood  begins  to  flow ; 

Bod}'  seeks  to  join  itself  to  body. 
Spirits  kindle  in  one  blissful  glow. 

Powerful  as  in  the  dead  creations 

That  eternal  impulses  obey, 
O'er  the  web  Arachne-like  of  Nature,  — 

Living  Nature,  —  Love  exerts  her  sway. 

Laura,  see  how  joyousness  embraces 

E'en  the  overflow  of  sorrovrs  wild  ! 
How  e'en  rigid  desperation  kindles 

On  the  loving  breast  of  Hope  so  mild. 

Sisterly  and  blissful  rapture  softens 

Gloomy  Melancholy's  fearful  night. 
And,  deliver'd  of  its  golden  children, 

Lo,  the  eye  pours  forth  its  radiance  bright ! 

Does  not  awful  Sympathy  rule  over 

E'en  the  realms  that  Evil  calls  its  own  ? 

For  'tis  Hell  our  crimes  are  ever  wooing. 

While  they  bear  a  grudge  'gainst  Heaven  alone ! 

Shame,  Repentance,  pair  Eumenides-like, 
Weave  round  sin  their  fearful  serpent-coils  : 

While  around  the  eagle-wings  of  Greatness 
Treacli'rous  danger  winds  its  dreaded  toils. 
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Ruin  oft  with  Pride  is  wont  to  trifle, 

Envy  upon  Fortune  loves  to  cling  ; 
On  lier  brother,  Death,  with  arms  extended, 

Lust,  his  sister,  oft  is  wont  to  spring. 

On  the  wings  of  Love  the  future  hastens 

In  the  arms  of  ages  past  to  lie  ; 
And  Saturnus,  as  he  onward  speeds  hira. 

Long  hath  sought  his  bride  —  Eternit}- ! 

Soon  Saturnus  will  his  bride  discover,  — 

So  the  might}-  oracle  hath  said ; 
Blazing  worlds  will  turn  to  marriage  torches 

When  Eternity  with  Time  shall  wed  ! 

Then  a  fairer,  far  more  beauteous  morning, 

Laura,  on  our  love  shall  also  shine, 
Long  as  their  blest  bridal-night  enduring  :  — 

So  rejoice  thee,  Laura  —  Laura  mine  ! 


TO   LAURA  AT  THE  HARPSICHORD. 

"When  o'er  the  chords  thy  fingers  stray, 
My  spirit  leaves  its  mortal  clay, 

A  statue  there  I  stand  ; 
Thy  spell  controls  e'en  life  and  death. 
As  when  the  nerves  a  living  breath 

Receive  by  Love's  command  !  * 

More  genth'  zephyr  sighs  along 
To  listen  to  th}'  magic  song  ; 
The  systems  formed  by  heavenl}-  love 
To  sing  forever  as  the}'  move, 
Pause  in  their  endless-whirling  round 
To  catch  the  rapture-teeming  sound  ; 

•  The  allusion  in  the  original  is  to  the  seemingly  magical  power 
possesscil  l)y  a  .Jew  conjuror,  named  Philadelphia,  which  would  not 
be  understood  in  English. 
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'Tis  for  thy  strains  they  worsliip  thee, — 
Thy  look,  enchantress,  fetters  me! 

From  yonder  chords  fast-thronging  come 
Soul-breathing  notes  with  rapturous  speed, 

As  when  from  out  their  heavenh^  home 
The  new-born  seraphnii  i)roceed  ; 

The  strains  pour  forth  their  magic  might, 

As  glittering  suns  burst  through  the  night, 

When,  b}'  Creation's  storm  awoke. 

From  chaos'  giant-arm  the}^  broke. 

Now  sweet,  as  when  the  silv'ry  wave 
Delights  the  pebbly  beach  to  lave  ; 
And  now  majestic  as  the  sound 
Of  rolling  thunder  gathering  round  ; 
Now  pealing  more  loudly,  as  when  from  3'on  height 
Descends   the  mad   mountain-stream,   foaming  and 
bright ; 

Now  in  a  song  of  love 

Dying  away, 
As  through  the  aspen  grove 
Soft  zephyrs  play : 
Now  heavier  and  more  mournful  seems  the  strain. 
As  when  across  the  desert,  death-like  plain. 
Whence  whispers  dread  and  yells  despairing  rise, 
Cocytus'  sluggish,  wailing  current  sighs. 

Maiden  fair,  oh,  answer  me  ! 
Are  not  spirits  leagued  with  thee? 
Speak  they  in  the  realms  of  bliss 
Other  language  e'er  than  this? 


GROUP   FROM  TARTARUS. 

Hakk  !  like  the  sea  in  wrath  the  heavens  assailing, 
Or  like  a  brook  through  rocky  basin  wailing. 
Comes  from  below,  in  groaning  agony, 
A  heavy,  vacant  torment-breathing  sigh  ! 
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Their  faces  marks  of  bitter  torture  wear, 
"While  from  their  lips  burst  curses  of  despair ; 
Their  eyes  are  hollow,  and  full  of  woe, 

And  their  looks  with  heartfelt  anguish 
Seek  Cocytus'  stream  that  runs  wailing  below, 
For  the  bridge  o'er  its  waters  they  languish. 

And  the}'  sa}'  to  each  other  in  accents  of  fear, 
*'  Oh,  when  will  the  time  of  fulfilment  appear?  " 
High  over  them  boundless  eternity  quivers, 
And  the  scythe  of  Saturnus  all-ruthlessly  shivers ! 


RAPTURE— TO  LAURA. 

From  earth  I  seem  to  wing  my  flight, 
And  sun  myself  in  Heaven's  pure  light, 

When  th}'  sweet  gaze  meets  mine 
I  dream  I  quaff  ethereal  dew, 
AVhen  m}'  own  form  I  mirrored  view 

In  those  blue  e3-es  divine  ! 

Blest  notes  from  Paradise  afar. 

Or  strains  from  some  benignant  star 

Enchant  my  ravished  ear : 
M}^  Muse  feels  then  the  shepherd's  hour 
When  silver}'  tones  of  magic  power 

Escape  those  lips  so  dear  ! 

Young  Loves  around  thee  fan  their  wings  — 
Behind,  the  maddened  fir-tree  springs, 

As  when  by  Orpheus  fired  : 
The  poles  whirl  round  with  swifter  motion, 
When  in  the  dance,  like  waves  o'er  Ocean, 

Thy  footsteps  float  untired  ! 

Thy  look,  if  it  but  beam  with  love, 
Could  make  the  lifeless  marble  move, 
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And  hearts  in  rocks  enshrine  : 
M}'  A'isions  to  reaht}' 
AVill  turn,  if,  Laura,  in  thine  eye 

I  read  —  that  thou  art  mine ! 


TO  LAURA. 

(the  mystery  of  reminiscence.)* 

Who  and  what  gave  to  me  the  wish  to  woo  thee  — 
Still,  lip  to  lip,  to  cling  for  aye  unto  thee? 
"Who  made  th}'  glances  to  my  soul  the  link  — 
Who  bade  me  burn  th}*  ver}-  breath  to  drink —    * 

My  life  in  thine  to  sink? 
As  from  the  conqueror's  unresisted  glaive, 
Flies,  without  strife  subdued,  the  read}'  slave  — 
So,  when  to  life's  unguarded  fort,  I  see 
Thy  gaze  draw  near  and  near  triumphant!}^  — 

Yields  not  my  soul  to  thee  ? 
Wh}'  from  its  lord  doth  thus  my  soul  depart?  — 
Is  it  because  its  native  home  thou  art  ? 
Or  were  the}'  brothers  in  the  daA's  of  3'ore, 
Twin-bound  both  souls,  and  in  the  link  they  bore 

Sigh  to  be  bound  once  more  ? 
Were  once  our  beings  blent  and  intertwining, 
And  therefore  still  my  heart  for  thine  is  pining? 
Knew  we  the  light  of  some  extinguished  sun  — 
The  jo^'s  remote  of  some  bright  realm  undone, 

Where  once  our  souls  were  One  ? 
Yes,  it  is  so !  — And  thou  wert  bound  to  me 
In  the  long-vanish'd  Eld  eternally  ! 
In  the  dark  troul)led  tablets  which  enroll 
The  Past  —  m}'  Muse  beheld  this  blessed  scroll  — 

"  One  with  thy  love  mj'  soul !  " 

*  This  most  exquisite  love  poem  is  fouiidcil  on  the  platonic  notion, 
that  souls  were  united  in  a  pre-existeiit  state,  that  love  is  the  yearuing 
of  the  spirit  to  reunite  witli  the  spirit  with  which  it  formerly  made 
one  —  and  which  it  discovers  on  earth.  Tiie  idea  has  often  been  made 
subservient  to  poetry,  but  never  with  so  earnest  and  elaborate  a 
beauty. 
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Oh  yes,  I  learned  in  awe,  -nhen  gazing  there, 
How  once  one  bright  iuseparate  Htc  we  were, 
How  once,  one  glorious  essence  as  a  God, 
Unmeasured  space  our  chainless  footsteps  trod  — 

All  Nature  our  abode  ! 
Round  us,  in  waters  of  delight,  forever 
Voluptuous  flowed  the  heavenly  Nectar  river ; 
^ye  were  the  master  of  the  seal  of  things. 
And  where  the  sunshine  bathed  Truth's  mountain- 
springs 

Quivered  our  glancing  wings. 
Weep  for  the  godlike  life  we  lost  afar  — 
"Weep  !  —  thou  and  I  its  scattered  fragments  are  ; 
And  still  the  unconquered  yearning  we  retain  — 
Sigh  to  restore  the  rapture  and  the  reign, 

And  grow  divine  again. 
And  therefore  came  to  me  the  wish  to  woo  thee  — 
Still,  lip  to  lip,  to  cling  for  aye  unto  thee  ; 
This  made  thy  glances  to  my  soul  the  link  — 
27iis  made  me  burn  thy  very  breath  to  drink  — 

My  life  in  thine  to  sink ; 
And  therefore,  as  before  the  conqueror's  glaive. 
Flies,  without  strife  subdued,  the  ready  slave, 
So,  when  to  life's  unguarded  fort,  I  see 
Thy  gaze  draw  near  and  near  triumphantly  — 

Yieldeth  my  soul  to  thee  ! 
Therefore  my  soul  doth  from  its  lord  depart, 
Becaicse^  beloved,  its  native  home  thou  art; 
Because  the  twins  recall  the  links  they  bore, 
And  soul  with  soul,  in  the  sweet  kiss  of  yore, 

Meets  and  unites  once  more ! 
Thou,  too  —  All,  there  thy  gaze  upon  me  dwells, 
And  thy  young  blush  the  tender  answer  tells  ; 
Yes  !  with  the  dear  relation  still  we  thrill. 
Both  lives  —  though  exiles  from  the  homeward  hill  — 
Oiie  life  —  all  glowing  still ! 
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MELA NCIIOLY  —  TO   LAURA. 

Laura  !  a  sunrise  seems  to  break 

Where'er  thy  happy  looks  may  glow. 
Joy  sheds  its  roses  o'er  thy  cheek, 
Thy  tears  themselves  do  but  bespeak 

Tlie  rapture  whence  they  flow  ; 
Blest  youth  to  whom  those  tears  are  given  - 
The  tears  that  change  his  earth  to  heaven ; 
His  best  reward  those  melting  eves  — 
For  him  new  suns  are  in  the  skies  ! 

TI13'  soul  —  a  crystal  river  passing, 
Silver-clear,  and  sunbeam-glassing. 
Mays  into  bloom  sad  Autumn  by  thee ; 
Night  and  desert,  if  they  spy  thee, 
To  gardens  laugh  —  with  daylight  shine, 
Lit  by  those  happy  smiles  of  thine ! 
Dark  with  cloud  the  future  far 
Goldens  itself  beneath  thy  star. 
Smilest  thou  to  see  the  harmony 

Of  charm  the  laws  of  Nature  keep? 
Alas  !  to  me  the  harmony 

Brings  onh*  cause  to  weep  ! 

Holds  not  Hades  its  domain 

LTuderneath  this  earth  of  ours  ? 
Under  palace,  under  fame. 

Underneath  the  cloud-capped  towers? 
Stately  cities  soar  and  spread 
O'er  your  mouldering  bones,  ye  dead  ! 
From  corruption,  from  decay, 

Springs  yon  clove-pink's  fragrant  bloom; 
Yon  gay  w-aters  wind  their  way 

From  the  hollows  of  a  tomb. 

From  the  planets  thou  mayest  know 
All  the  change  that  shifts  below, 
Fled  —  beneath  that  zone  of  rays. 
Fled  to  night  a  thousand  Mavs  ; 
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Thrones  a  thousand  —  rising  —  sinking, 
Earth  from  thousand  slaughters  drinking 
Blood  profusely  poured  as  water  ;  — 
Of  tlie  sceptre  —  of  the  slaughter — 
Wouldst  thou  know  what  trace  remaineth  ? 
Seek  them  where  the  dark  king  reigneth ! 

Scarce  thine  eye  can  ope  and  close 
Ere  life's  dying  sunset  glows  ; 
Sinking  sudden  from  its  pride 
Into  death  —  the  Lethe  tide. 
Ask'st  thou  whence  thy  beauties  rise  ? 
Boastest  thou  those  radiant  e^'es?  — 
Or  that  cheek  in  roses  dyed  ? 
All  their  beauty  (thought  of  sorrow  !) 
From  the  brittle  mould  they  borrow. 
Heavv  interest  in  the  tomb 
For  tiie  brief  loan  of  the  bloom, 
For  the  beauty  of  the  day. 
Death  the  usurer,  thou  must  pay, 
In  the  long  to-morrow  ! 


Maiden  !  —  Death's  too  strong  for  scorn ; 

In  the  cheek  the  fairest,  He 

But  the  fairest  throne  doth  see  ; 
Though  the  roses  of  the  morn 
Weave  the  veil  by  beauty  worn  — 
Aye,  beneath  that  broidered  curtain, 
Stands  the  Archer  stern  and  certain ! 
Maid  —  thy  Visionary  hear  — 
Trust  the  wild  one  as  the  sear, 
When  he  tells  thee  that  thine  eye, 

While  it  beckons  to  the  wooer, 
Only  lureth  yet  more  nigh 

Death,  the  dark  uiuloer  ! 

Every  ray  shed  from  thy  beauty 

Wiis^tes  the  lifi'-lamp  while  it  beams, 

Anil  tlio  pulse's  phiyrul  duty. 

And  the  liliic  veins'  merry  streams, 
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Sport  and  run  into  the  pall  — 
Creatures  of  the  Tyrant,  all ! 
As  the  wind  the  rainbow  shatters, 
Death  thy  bright  smiles  rends  and  scatters, 
Smile  and  rainbow  leaye  no  traces  ;  — 
From  the  spring-time's  laughing  graces, 
From  all  life,  as  from  its  germ, 
Grows  the  reyel  of  the  worm  ! 

Woe,  I  see  the  wild  wind  wreak 
Its  wrath  upon  th}-  rosy  bloom, 

Winter  plough  thy  rounded  cheek, 
Cloud  and  darkness  close  in  gloom ; 

Blackening  oyer,  and  forever, 

Youtli's  serene  and  silver  river  ! 

Love  alike  and  beauty  o'er. 

Lovely  and  beloved  no  more  ! 

Maiden,  an  oak  that  soars  on  high. 

And  scorns  the  whirlwind's  breath 
Behold  thy  Poet  s  youth  defy 
The  blunted  dart  of  Death  ! 
His  gaze  as  ardent  as  the  light 

That  shoots  athwart  the  heaven, 
His  soul  yet  fiercer  than  the  light 
In  the  eternal  heaven. 
Of  Him,  in  whom  as  in  an  ocean-surge 
Creation  ebbs   and   flows  — and   worlds   arise    and 

merge ! 
Through  Nature  steers  the  poet's  thought  to  find 
No  fear  but  this  —  one  barrier  to  the  mind  ? 

And  dost  thou  glory  so  to  think? 

And  heaves  thy  bosom  ?  —  Woe  ! 
This  cup,  which  "lures  him  to  the  brink. 
As  if  divinity  to  drink  — 

Has  poison  in  its  flow  ! 
Wretclied,  oh,  wretched,  they  who  trust 
To  strike  the  God-spark  from  the  dust! 
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The  mightiest  tone  the  music  knows, 

But  breaks  tlie  havp-string  with  the  sound ; 
And  genius,  still  the  more  it  glows. 
But  wastes  the  lamp  whose  life  bestows 

The  light  it  sheds  around. 
Soon  from  existence  dragged  away, 
The  watchful  jailer  grasps  his  prey : 
Vowed  on  the  altar  of  the  abused  fire. 
The  spirits  I  raised  against  myself  conspire  ! 
Let  —  yes,  I  feel  it  two  short  springs  away 

Pass  on  their  rapid  flight ; 
And  life's  faint  spark  shall,  fleeting  from  the 
cla}', 

Merge  in  the  Fount  of  Light ! 

And  weep'st  thou,  Laura?  —  be  thy  tears  forbid  ; 
Would'st  thou  m}'  lot,  life's  dreariest  3-ears  amid, 

Protract  and  doom  ?  —  No  :  sinner,  dry  thy  tears  : 
Would'st  thou,  whose  eyes  beheld  the  eagle  wing 
Of  m}'  bold  youth  through  air's  dominion  spring, 
Mark  m}'  sad  age  (life's  tale  of  glor}'  done)  — 
Crawl  on  the  sod  and  tremble  in  the  sun? 
Hear  the  dull  frozen  heart  condemn  the  flame 
That  as  from  heaven  to  3'outh's  blithe  bosom  came ; 
And  see  the  blind  eyes  loathing  turn  from  all 
The  lovelv  sins  age  curses  to  recall? 

Let  me  die  young  !  —  sweet  sinner,  dry  thy  tears  ! 
Yes,  let  the  flower  be  gathered  in  its  bloom  ! 
And  thou,  young  genius,  with  the  brows  of  gloom. 

Quench  thou  life's  torch,  while  yet  the  flame  ia 
strong ! 
Even  as  the  curtain  falls  ;  while  still  the  scene 
Most  thrills  the  hearts  which  have  its  audience  been ; 
As  fleet  the  shadows  from  the  stage  —  and  lonsr 
When  all  is  o'er,  lingers  the  breathless  throng  1 
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THE   INFANTICIDE. 

Hark  where  the  bells  toll,  chiming,  dull  and  steady, 

The  clock's  slow  hand  hath  reached  the  appointed 
time. 
Well,  be  it  so  —  prepare,  m}'  soul  is  ready, 

Companions  of  the  grave  —  the  rest  for  crime  ! 
Now  take,  O  world  !  my  last  farewell  —  receiving 

My  parting  kisses  —  in  these  tears  they  dwell ! 
Sweet  are  thy  poisons  Avhile  we  taste  believing, 

Now  we  are  quits  —  heart-poisoner,  fare-thee-well ! 

Farewell,  ye  suns  that  once  to  joy  invited, 

Changed  for  the  mould  beneath  the  funeral  shade  ; 
Farewell,  farewell,  thou  rosy  time  deliglited, 

Luring  to  soft  desire  the  careless  maid, 
Pale  gossamers  of  gold,  farewell,  sweet  dreaming 

Fancies  —  the  children  that  an  Eden  bore  ! 
Blossoms  that  died  while  dawn  itself  was  gleaming, 

Opening  in  happ}-  sunlight  never  more. 

Swanlike  the  robe  which  innocence  bestowing, 

Decked  with  the  virgin  favors,  rosy  fair, 
In  the  ga}'  time  when  many  a  young  rose  glowing, 

Blushed  through  the  loose  train  of  the  amber  hair. 
Woe,  woe  !  as  white  the  robe  that  decks  me  now — • 

The  shroud-like  robe  hell's  destined  victim  wears ; 
Still  shall  the  fillet  bind  this  burning  brow  — 

That  sable  braid  the  Doomsman's  hand  prepares  ! 

Weep  ye,  xcho  never  fell — for  whom,  unerring. 

The  soul's  white  lilies  keep  their  virgin  hue, 
Ye  who  when  thoughts  so  danger-sweet  are  stirring. 

Take  the  stern  strength  that  Nature  gives  the  few ! 
Woe,  for  too  human  was  this  fond  heart's  feeling  — 

Feeling  !  —  my  sin's  avenger  *  doomed  to  be  ; 
Woe — for  the  false  man's  arm  around  me  stealing, 

Stole  the  lulled  virtue,  charmed  to  sleep,  from  me. 

*  "Und  Empfinrlung  soil  luein  Rlclitschwert  seyn." 

A  line  of  great  vigor  in  the  original,  but  which,  if  literally  trans- 
lated, would  seem  extravagant  in  English. 
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All,  he  perhaps  shall,  round  another  sighing 

(Forgot  the  serpents  stinging  at  my  breast), 
Gayly,  when  I  in  the  dumb  grave  aui  lying, 

Pour  the  warm  wish  or  speed  the  wanton  jest, 
Or  play,  perchance,  with  his  new  maiden's  tresses, 

Answer  the  kiss  her  lip  enamored  brings. 
When  the  dread  block  the  head  he  cradled  presses, 

And  high  the  blood  his  kiss  once  fevered  springs. 

Thee,  Francis,  Francis,*  league  on  league,  shall  follow 

The  death-dirge  of  the  Lucy  once  so  dear ; 
From  yonder  steeple  dismal,  dull,  and  hollow. 

Shall  knell  the  warning  horror  on  thy  ear.^ 
On  thy  fresh  lemau's  lips  when  love  is  dawning, 

Anil  the  lisped  music  glides  from  that  sweet  well — 
Lo,  in  that  breast  a  red  wound  shall  be  yawning, 

And,  in  the  midst  of  rapture,  warn  of  hell ! 

Betrayer,  what !  thy  soul  relentless  closing 

To  "grief — the  woman-shame  no  art  can  heal  — 
To  that  small  life  beneath  my  heart  reposing  ! 

Man,  man.  the  wild  beast  for  its  young  can  feel ! 
Proud  flew  the  sails  —  receding  from  the  land, 

I  watched  them  waning  from  the  wistful  eye. 
Round  the  gay  maids  on  Seine's  voluptuous  strand, 

Brearthes  the  false  incense  of  his  fatal  sigh. 

And  there  the  babe  !  there,  on  the  mother's  bosom, 
Lulled  in  its  sweet  and  golden  rest  it  la}'. 

Fresh  in  life's  morning  as  a  rosy  blossom. 

It  smiled,  poor  harmless  one,  my  tears  away. 

Deathlike  yet  lovely,  every  feature  speaking 
In  such  dear  calm  and  beauty  to  my  sadness, 

And  cradled  still  the  mother's  heart,  in  breaking. 
The  softening  love  and  the  despairing  madness. 

"  Woman,  where  is  my  father?  "  —  freezing  through 
me, 

Lisped  the  mute  innocence  with  thunder-sound  ; 
"  Woman,  where  is  thy  husband  ? "  —  called  unto  me, 

In  every  look,  word,  whisper,  busying  round ! 

*  Joseph,  in  the  original. 
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Alas,  for  thee,  there  is  no  father's  kiss  ;  — 
He  fondleth  otlier  children  on  his  knee. 

How  tliou  wilt  curse  our  momentar}'  bliss, 
When  bastard  on  thy  name  shall  branded  be ! 

Thy  mother  —  oh,  a  hell  her  heart  concealeth, 

Lone-sitting,  lone  in  social  nature's  all ! 
Thirsting  for  that  glad  fount  thy  love  revealeth, 

While  still  th}-  look  the  glad  fount  turns  to  gall. 
In  ever}'  infant  cry  my  soul  is  hearkening, 

The  haunting  happiness  forever  o'er. 
And  all  the  bitterness  of  death  is  darkening 

The  heavenly  looks  that  smiled  mine  eyes  before. 

Hell,  if  m\-  sight  those  looks  a  moment  misses  — 

Hell,  when  my  sight  upon  those  looks  is  turned  — 
The  avenging  furies  madden  in  thy  kisses, 

That  slept  in  Ids  what  time  m\'  lips  they  burned. 
Out   from    their   graves    his   oaths   spoke    back    in 
thunder ! 

The  perjury-  stalked  like  murder  in  the  sun  — 
Forever  —  God!  —  sense,  reason,  soul,  sunk  under  — 

The  deed  was  done  ! 

Francis,   O  Francis !  league   on  league  shall  chase 
thee 

The  shadows  hurrying  grimly  on  thy  flight  — 
Still  with  tlieir  icy  arms  they  shall  embrace  thee, 

And  mutter  thunder  in  thy  dream's  delight ! 

Down  from  the  soft  stars,  in  their  tranquil  glory, 
Shall  look  thy  dead  child  with  a  ghasth'  stare ; 

That  shape  shall  haunt  thee  in  its  cerements  gory, 
And  scourge  thee  back  from  heaven  —  its  home 
is  there ! 

Lifeless  —  how  lifeless  !  —  see,  oh  see,  before  me 
It  lies  cold  —  stiff — O  God  !  —  and  with  that  blood 

I  feel,  as  swoops  the  dizzy  darkness  o'er  me 
Mine  own  life  mingled  —  ebbing  in  the  flood  — 
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Hark,  at  tlie  door  the}'  knock  —  more  loud  within 
me  — 

More  awful  still  —  its  sound  the  dread  heart  gave ! 
Gladl}-  I  welcome  the  cold  arms  that  win  me  — 

Fire,  quench  th}'  tortures  in  the  icy  grave  I 

Francis  —  a  God  that  pardons  dwells  in  heaven  — 

Francis,  the  sinner  —  yes  —  she  pardons  thee  — 
So  let  my  wrongs  unto  the  earth  be  given  : 

Flame  seize  the  w^ood  !  —  it  burns  —  it  kindles — 
see  ! 
There  —  there  his  letters  cast  —  behold  are  ashes  — 

His  vows  —  the  conquering  fire  consumes   them 
here  : 
His  kisses  —  see  —  see  —  all  are  only  ashes  — 

All,  all  —  the  all  that  once  on  earth  were  dear  ! 

Trust  not  the  roses  which  your  3-outh  enjo3-eth, 

Sisters,  to  man's  faith,  changeful  as  the  moon ! 
Beauty  to  me  brought  guilt  —  its  bloom  destroyeth  : 

Lo,  in  the  judgment  court  I  curse  the  boon : 
Tears  in  the  headsman's  gaze  —  what  tears  ?  —  'tis 
spoken  ! 

Quick,  bind  mine  eyes —  all  soon  shall  be  forgot — 
Doomsman  —  the  lil}'  hast  thou  never  broken  ? 

Pale  Doomsman  —  tremble  not ! 


THE  GREATNESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Through  the  world  which  the  Spirit  creative  and 

kind 
First  formed  out  of  chaos,  I  fly  like  the  wind, 
Until  on  the  strand 
Of  its  l)illows  I  land, 
M}'  anchor  cast  forth  where  the  breeze  blows  no 

more. 
And  Creation's  last  boundary  stands  on  the  shore. 
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I  saw  infant  stars  into  heing  arise, 

For  thousands  of  years  to  roll  on  through  the  skies  ; 
I  saw  them  in  play 
Seek  their  goal  far  away,  — 

For  a  moment  my  fugitive  gaze  wandered  on, — 

I  looked  round  me,  and  lo  !  —  all  those  bright  stars 
had  flown  ! 

Madly    yearning    to   reach    the   dark    kingdom    of 

night. 
I  boldl}'  steer  on  with  the  speed  of  the  light ; 
All  misty  and  drear 
The  dim  heavens  appear. 
While  embryo  systems  and  seas  at  their  source 
Are  whirling  around  the  sun-wanderer's  course. 

When  sudden  a  pilgrim  I  see  drawing  near 

Along  the  lone  path,  —  "  Stay  !    What  seekest  thou 

here?" 

"  My  bark,  tempest-tossed, 
I  sail  toward  the  land  where  the  breeze  blows  uo 

more, 
And  Creation's  last  boundary  stands  on  the  shore." 

"  Sta}',   thou  sailest   in  vain!     'Tis   Infinity  \'on- 

der!"  — 
"'Tis  Infinity,  too,  where  tlioxi^  pilgrim,  wouldst 
wander ! 

Eagle-thoughts  that  aspire, 
Let  your  proud  pinions  tire  ! 
For  'tis  here  that  sweet  phantasj-,  bold  to  the  last, 
Her  anchor  in  hopeless  dejection  must  cast !  " 


FORTUNE   AND   WISDOIM. 

Enraged  against  a  quondam  friend, 
To  Wisdom  once  proud  Fortune  said 

"  I'll  give  thee  treasures  without  end, 
If  thou  wilt  be  my  friend  instead. 
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"  M}'  choicest  gifts  to  him  I  gave. 
And  ever  blest  him  with  m}-  smile  ; 

And  yet  he  ceases  not  to  crave, 

Aiid  calls  me  niggard  all  the  while. 

"  Come,  sister,  let  us  friendship  vow  ! 

So  take  the  money,  nothing  loth  ; 
Why  always  labor  at  the  plough? 

Here  is  enough  I'm  sure  for  both  !  " 

Sage  wisdom  laughed,  —  the  prudent  elf!  — 
And  wiped  her  brow,  with  moisture  hot: 

"There  runs  thy  friend  to  hang  himself, — 
Be  reconciled  —  I  need  thee  not ! " 


r.LEGY  OX  THE  DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG  MAN.* 

Mournful  groans,  as  when  a  tempest  lowers, 

Echo  from  the  dreary  house  of  woe  ; 
Death-notes  rise  from  yonder  minster's  towers ! 

Bearing  out  a  youth,  they  slowly  go  ; 
Yes  !  a  youth  —  unripe  yet  for  the  bier. 

Gathered  in  the  spring-time  of  his  days, 
Thrilling  yet  with  pulses  strong  and  clear, 

With  tlie  flame  that  in  his  bright  eye  plays  — 
Yes,  a  son  —  the  idol  of  his  mother, 

(Oh,  her  mournful  sigh  shows  that  too  well !) 
Yes  !  my  bosom-friend, —  alas  my  brother  !  — 

I'p  !  each  nicm  the  sad  procession  swell ! 

Do  ye  boast,  ye  pines,  so  gray  and  old. 

Storms  to  brave,  with  thunderbolts  to  sport? 

And,  ye  hills,  that  ye  the  heavens  uphold? 
And,  ye  heavens,  that  ye  the  suns  support! 

Boasts  the  gray  beard,  who  on  haughty  deeds 

As  on  billows,  seeks  perfection's  height? 

Boasts  the  hero,  whom  his  i)ro\vess  leads 
Up  to  future  glory's  temple  bright ! 

*  The  youth's  name  was  John  Christian  Wcckherlin. 
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If  the  gnawing  worms  the  floweret  blast, 
Who  can  madly  thhik  he'll  ne'er  decay? 

Who  above,  below,  can  hope  to  last, 
If  the  3'oung  man's  life  thus  fleets  away? 

Joyously  his  days  of  3'outh  so  glad 
Danced  along,  in  rosy  garb  beclad. 

And  the  world,  the  world  was  then  so  sweet ! 
And  how  kindly,  how  enchantingly 
Smiled  tlie  futui-e,  — with  what  golden  eye 

Did  life's  paradise  his  moments  greet ! 
While  tlie  tear  his  mother's  eye  escaped. 
Under  him  tlie  realm  of  shadows  gaped 

And  the  fates  his  thread  began  to  sever,  — 
Earth  and  Heaven  then  vanished  from  bis  sight, 
From  the  grave-thought  shrank  he  in  affright  — 

Sweet  the  world  is  to  the  djing  ever ! 

Dumb  and  deaf  'tis  in  that  narrow  place, 

Deep  the  slumbers  of  the  buried  one  ! 
Brother  !  Ah,  in  ever-slackening  race 

All  thy  hopes  their  circuit  cease  to  run  ! 
Sunbeams  oft  th}^  native  hill  still  lave. 

But  their  glow  thou  ne^-er  more  canst  feel ; 
O'er  its  flowers  the  zephyr's  pinions  wave. 

O'er  thine  ear  its  murmur  ne'er  can  steal ; 
Love  will  never  tinge  thine  e3e  with  gold, 
Never  wilt  thou  embrace  thy  blooming  bride, 
Not  e'en  though  our  tears  in  torrents  rolled — - 

Death  must  now  thine  eye  forever  hide ! 

Yet  'tis  well !  —  for  precious  is  the  rest. 

In  that  narrow  house  the  sleep  is  calm  ; 
There,  with  rapture  sorrow  leaves  the  breast,  — • 

Man's  afflictions  there  no  longer  harm. 
Slander  now  ma}'  wildl}'  rave  o'er  thee. 

And  temptation  vomit  poison  fell. 
O'er  the  wrangle  on  the  Pharisee, 

Murderous  bigots  banish  thee  to  hell ! 
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Rogues  benefith  apostle-masks  may  leer, 
And  the  bastard  child  of  justice  play, 

As  it  were  with  dice,  with  niankiud  here, 
And  so  on,  until  the  judgment  day  ! 

O'er  thee  fortune  still  may  juggle  on, 

For  her  minions  blindly  look  around,  — 
Man  now  tolter  on  his  staggering  throne. 

And  in  dreary  puddles  now  be  found  ! 
Blest  art  thou,  within  tliy  narrow  cell ! 

To  this  stir  of  tragi-comedy, 
To  these  fortune-waves  that  madly  swell, 

To  this  vain  and  childish  lottery, 
To  this  l)usy  crowd  etfecting  naught. 

To  this  rest  with  labor  teeming  o'er, 
Brother  !  —  to  this  heaven  with  devils  fraught, 

Now  thine  eyes  have  closed  forevermore. 

Fare  thee  well,  oh,  thou  to  memory  dear. 

By  our  blessings  lulled  to  slumbers  sweet ! 
Sleep  on  calmly  in  thy  prison  drear, — 

Sleep  on  calmly  till  again  we  meet ! 
Till  the  loud  Almighty  trumpet  sounds. 

Echoing  through  these  corpse-encumbered  bills,  — 
Till  God's  storm-wind,  bursting  through  the  bounds 

I'laced  by  death,  with  life  those  corpses  fills  — 
Till,  impregnate  with  Jehovah's  blast. 

Graves  bring  forth,  and  at  His  menace  dread, 
In  the  smoke  of  planets  melting  fast. 

Once  again  the  tombs  give  up  their  dead! 

Not  in  worlds,  as  dreamed  of  by  the  wise, 

Not  in  heavens,  as  sung  in  poet's  song. 
Not  in  e'en  the  people's  paradise  — 

Yet  we  i<h((U  o'er  take  thee,  and  ere  long. 
Is  that  true  which  cheered  the  pilgrim's  gloom? 

Is  it  true  that  thoughts  can  yonder  be  / 
True,  that  virtue  guides  us  o'er  the  tomb? 

That  'tis  more  than  empty  phantasy  ? 
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All  these  riddles  are  to  thee  unveiled  ! 

Truth  th}^  soul  ecstatic  now  drinks  up, 
Truth  in  radiance  thousandfold  exhaled 

From  the  mighty  Father's  blissful  cup. 

Dark  and  silent  bearers  draw,  then,  nigh! 

To  the  slater  serve  the  feast  tlie  while ! 
Cease,  ye  mourners,  cease  your  wailing  cry  ! 

Dust  on  dust  upon  the  body  pile ! 
Where's  the  man  wdio  God  to  tempt  presumes? 

Where  the  eye  that  through  the  gulf  can  see  ? 
Holy,  holy,  hol3'  art  thou,  God  of  tombs  ! 

We,  with  awiul  trembling,  worship  Thee  ! 
Dust  may  back  to  native  dust  be  ground, 

From  its  crumbling  house  the  spirit  fly, 
And  the  storm  its  ashes  strew  around,  — 

But  its  love,  its  love  shall  never  die  ! 


THE  BATTLE. 

Heavy  and  solemn, 
A  cloud}'  column. 
Through  the  green  plain  they  marching  came ! 
Measure  less  spread,  like  a  table  dread. 
For  the  wild  grim  dice  of  the  iron  game. 
The  looks  are  bent  on  the  shaking  ground. 
And  the  heart  beats  loud  with  a  knelling  sound  ; 
Swift  by  the  breasts  that  must  bear  the  brunt. 
Gallops  the  major  along  the  front  — 

"Halt!" 
And  fettered  they  stand  at  the  stark  command. 
And  the  warriors,  silent,  halt ! 

Proud  in  the  blush  of  morning  glowing. 
What  on  the  hill-top  shines  in  flowing, 
"  See  you  the  foeman's  banners  waving?" 
"  We  see  the  foeman's  banners  waving  !  " 
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"  God  be  with  ye  —  children  and  wife  !  " 

Ilark  to  the  music  —  the  trump  and  the  fife, 

How  they  ring  through  the  ranks  which  they  rouse 

to  the  strife  ! 
Thrilhng  they  sound  with  their  glorious  tone, 
ThriUing  they  go  througli  the  marrow  and  bone ! 
Brothers,  God  grant  w/ien  this  life  is  o'er, 
In  the  life  to  come  that  we  meet  once  more  ! 

See  the  smoke  how  the  lightning  is  cleaving  asunder! 
Hark  the  guns,  peal  on  peal,  how  they  boom  in  their 

thunder ! 
From  host  to  host,  with  kindling  sound, 
The  shouting  signal  circles  round. 
Ay,  shout  it  forth  to  life  or  death  — 
Freer  already  breathes  the  breath  ! 
The  war  is  waging,  slaugliter  raging, 
And  heavy  through  the  reeking  pall, 
The  iron  death-dice  fall ! 
Nearer  they  close  —  foes  upon  foes 
"  Ready  !  "  — From  square  to  square  \i  goes, 
Down  on  the  knee  they  sank. 
And  fire  comes  sharp  from  tlie  foremost  rank. 
Man\'  a  man  to  the  earth  it  sent, 
]\Iany  a  gap  by  the  balls  is  rent  — 
O'er  the  corpse  before  springs  the  hinder  man, 
That  the  line  ma}-  not  fail  to  the  fearless  van. 
To  the  right,  to  the  left,  and  around  and  around, 
Deatli  whirls  in  its  dance  on  the  bloody  ground. 
God's  sunlight  is  quenched  in  the  fier}'  fight, 
Over  the  hosts,  falls  a  brooding  night ! 
Brothers,  God  grant  when  this  life  is  o'er 
In  the  life  to  come  that  we  meet  once  more  ! 

The  dead  men  lie  bathed  in  the  weltering  blood 
And  the  living  are  blent  in  the  slippery  Hood, 
And  the  feet,  as  they  reeling  and  sliding  go, 
Stinnljle  still  on  the  corpses  that  sleep  below, 
"What,   Francis!"       "Give    Charlotte     my    last 

farewell." 
As  the  dying  man  murmurs,  the  tliuiidors  swell  — 
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"  I'll  give  —  Oh  God  !  are  their  guns  so  near? 

Ho  !  comrades  !  —  yon  volley  !  —  look  sharp  to  the 

rear ! — 
I'll  give  thy  Charlotte  thy  last  farewell, 
Sleep  soft !  where  death"thickest  descendeth  in  rain, 
The  friend  thou  forsakest  thy  side  shall  regain !  " 
Hitherward  —  thitherward  reels  the  fight, 
Dark  and  more  darkly  day  glooms  into  night  — 
Brothers,  God  grant  when  this  life  is  o'er 
In  the  life  to  come  that  we  meet  once  more  ! 

Hark  to  the  hoofs  that  galloping  go  ! 

The  adjutant  flying,  — 
The  horsemen  press  hard  on  the  panting  foe, 
Their  thunder  booms  in  dying  — 
Victory  ! 
The  terror  has  seized  on  the  dastards  all, 
And  their  colors  fall ! 

Victory ! 
Closed  is  the  brunt  of  the  glorious  fight : 
And  the  day,  like  a  conqueror,  bursts  on  the  night, 
Trumpet  and  fife  swelling  choral  along. 
The  triumph  already  sweeps  marching  in  song. 
Farewell,  fallen  brothers,  though  this  life  be  o'er, 
There's  another,  in  rchich  we  shall  meet  you  once 
more  ! 


ROUSSEAU. 

Monument  of  our  own  age's  shame, 
On  thy  country  casting  endless  blame, 

Rousseau's  grave,  how  dear  thou  art  to  me ! 
Calm  repose  be  to  thy  ashes  blest ! 
In  thy  life  thou  vainly  sought'st  for  rest, 

But  at  length  'twas  here  obtained  by  thee ! 

When  will  ancient  wounds  be  covered  o'er? 
Wise  men  died  in  heathen  days  of  yore  ; 
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Now  'tis  lighter  — j'et  tliey  die  again. 
Socrates  was  killed  by  sophists  vile, 
Rousseau  meets  his  death  through  Christians'  wile,  — 

Rousseau —  who  would  fain  make  Christians  men ! 


FRIENDSHIP. 

[From  "  Letters  of  Julius  to  Raphael,"  an  unpublished  NoveL] 

Friexd  !  —  the  Great  Ruler,  easily  content. 
Needs  not  the  laws  it  has  laborious  been 

The  task  of  small  professors  to  invent ; 
A  single  wheel  impels  the  whole  machine 

Matter  and  spirit ;  —  3*ea,  that  simple  law, 

Pervading  nature,  which  our  Newton  saw. 

This  taught  the  spheres,  slaves  to  one  golden  rein, 
Their  radiant  labyrinths  to  weave  around 

Creation's  mighty  hearts  :  this  made  the  chain, 
Which  into  interwoven  systems  bound 

All  spirits  streaming  to  the  spiritual  sun 

As  brooks  that  ever  into  ocean  run ! 

Did  not  the  same  strong  mainspring  urge  and  guide 
Our  hearts  to  meet  in  love's  eternal  bond  ? 

Linked  to  thine  arm,  O  Raphael,  by  thy  side 
Might  I  aspire  to  reach  to  souls  beyond 

Our  earth,  and  bid  the  bright  ambition  go 

To  that  perfection  which  the  angels  know! 

Happy,  O  happ3'  —  I  have  found  thee  —  I 

Have  out  of  millions  found  thee,  and  embraced  ; 

Thou,  out  of  millions,  mine  !  —  Let  earth  and  sky 
Return  to  darkness,  and  the  antique  waste  — 

To  chaos  shocked,  let  warring  atoms  be, 

Still  shall  each  heart  unto  the  other  flee  ! 

Do  I  not  find  within  thy  radiant  e3'es 
Fairer  reflections  of  all  Joys  most  fair? 

In  thee  I  marvel  at  myself — the  dyes 

Of  lovely  earth  seem  lovelier  i)ainted  there, 
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And  in  the  bright  looks  of  the  friend  is  given 
A  heaveulicr  mirror  even  of  the  heaven  ! 

Sadness  casts  off  its  load,  and  gayly  goes 
From  the  intolerant  storm  to  rest  awhile, 

In  love's  true  heart,  sure  haven  of  repose ; 

Does  not  pain's  veriest  transports  learn  to  smile 

From  that  brigiit  eloquence  affection  gave 

To  friendly  looks?  —  there,  finds  not  pain  a  grave? 

In  all  creation  did  I  stand  alone, 

Still  to  the  rocks  my  dreams  a  soul  should  find, 
Mine  arms  should  wreathe  themselves  around  the 
stone. 

My  griefs  should  feel  a  listener  in  the  wmd ; 
]\Iy  joy  —  its  echo  in  the  caves  shoukl  be  ! 
Fool,  if  ye  will  —  Fool,  for  sweet  sympatliy  ! 

We  are  dead  groups  of  matter  when  we  hate ; 

But  when  we  love  we  are  as  gods  !  —  Unto 
The  gentle  fetters  vearning,  through  each  state 

And  shade  of  being  multiform,  and  through 
All  countless  spirits  (save  of  all  the  sire)  — 
Moves,  breathes,  and  blends,  the  one  divme  desire. 

Lo  !  arm  in  arm,  through  every  upward  grade, 
From  the  rude  mongrel  to  the  starry  Greek, 

Who  the  fine  link  between  the  mortal  made. 

And  heaven's  last  seraph  —  everywhere  we  seek 

Union  and  bond  —  till  in  one  sea  sublime 

Of  love  be  merged  all  measure  and  all  time ! 

Friendless  ruled  God  His  solitary  sky ; 

He  felt  the  want,  and  therefore  souls  were  made. 
The  blessed  mirrors  of  his  bliss  !  —  His  eye 

No  equal  in  His  loftiest  works  surveyed  ; 
And  from  the  source  whence  souls  are  quickened,  He 
Called  His  companion  forth  —  Eternity  1 
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ELYSIUM. 

Past  the  despairing  wail  —  ^ 

And  the  bright  banquets  of  the  Elysiau  vale 

Melt  every  care  awa}^ ! 
Delight,  that  breathes  and  moves  forever, 
Glides  through  sweet  fields  like  some  sweet  river ! 

Elysian  life  survey ! 
There,  fresh  with  youth,  o'er  jocund  meads, 
His  merry  west-winds  blithely  leads 

The  ever-blooming  Ma}- ! 
Through  gold- woven  dreams  goes  the  dance  of  the 

hours. 
In   space   without   bounds   swell   the  soul   and   its 
powers. 

And  truth,  with  no  veil,  gives  her  face  to  the  day. 
And  jo}'  to-da}'  and  joj-  to-morrow, 

But  wafts  the  airy  soul  aloft ; 
The  very  name  is  lost  to  sorrow, 

And  pain  is  rapture  tuned  more  exquisitely  soft. 

Here  the  pilgrim  reposes  the  world-weary  limb. 
And  forgets  in  the  shadow,  cool-breathing  and  dim. 

The  load  he  shall  bear  never  more  ; 
Here  the  mower,  his  sickle  at  rest,  b}^  the  streams. 
Lulled  with  harp-strings,  reviews,  in  the  calm  of  his 
dreams. 

The  fields,  when  the  harvest  is  o'er. 
Here,  he,  whose  ears  drank  in  the  battle  roar. 
Whose  banners  streamed  upon  the  startled  wind 

A  thunder-storm, — before  whose  thunder  tread 
The  mountains  trembled, — in  soft  sleep  reclined, 

By  tlie  sweet  brook  that  o'er  its  pel)bl3'  bed 
In  silver  plays,  and  murmurs  to  the  shore. 
Hears  the  stern  clangor  of  wild  spears  no  more  ! 
Here  the  true  spouse  the  lost-beloved  regains, 
And  on  the  enamelled  couch  of  summer-plains 

Mingles  sweet  kisses  witii  the  zei)hyr's  breath. 
Here,  crowned  at  last,  love  never  knows  decay, 
Living  tlu-ough  ages  its  one  l)ridal  day. 

Safe  from  the  stroke  of  death ! 
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THE  FUGITIVE. 

The  air  is  perfumed  with  the  morning's  fresh  breeze, 
From  the  bush  peer  the  sunbeams  all  purple  and 
bright, 
While  they  gleam  through  the  clefts  of  the  dark- 
waving  trees. 
And  the  cloud-crested  mountains  are  golden  with 
light. 

With  jo\'ful,  melodious,  ravishing  strain, 

The  lark,  as  he  wakens,  salutes  the  glad  sun, 

Who  glows  in  the  arms  of  Aurora  again, 
And  blissfully  smiling,  his  race  'gins  to  run. 

All  hail,  light  of  day  ! 

Th}'  sweet  gushing  ray 
Pours  down  its  soft  warmth  over  pasture  and  field ; 

With  hues  silver-tinged 

The  meadows  are  fringed. 
And  numberless  suns  in  the  dewdrop  revealed. 

Young  Nature  invades 

The  whispering  shades, 
Displaying  each  ravishing  charm  ; 

The  soft  zephyr  blows, 

And  kisses  the  rose. 
The  plain  is  sweet-scented  with  balm. 

How  high  from  yon  cit}'  the  smoke-clouds  ascend  ! 
Their  neighing,  and  snorting,  and  bellowing  blend 
The  horses  and  cattle ; 
The  chariot-wheels  rattle, 
As  down  to  the  valle}'  the}'  take  their  mad  way ; 

And  even  the  forest  where  life  seems  to  move, 
The  eagle,  and  falcon,  and  hawk  soar  above, 
And  flutter  their  pinions  in  heaven's  bright  ray. 
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In  search  of  repose 

From  m}'  heart-rending  woes, 

Oh,  where  shall  my  sad  spirit  flee? 
The  earth's  smiling  face, 
With  its  sweet  youthful  grace, 

A  tomb  must,  alas,  be  for  me  ! 

Arise,  then,  thou  sunlight  of  morning,  and  fling 
O'er  plain  and  o'er  forest  thy  purple-djed  beams ! 

Thou  twilight  of  evening,  all  noiselessly  sing 
In  melody  soft  to  the  world  as  it  dreams  ! 

Ah,  sunlight  of  morning,  to  me  thou  but  flingest 
Thy  purple-d3'ed  beams  o'er  the  grave  of  the  past ! 

Ah,  twilight  of  evening,  thy  strains  thou  but  singest 
To  one  whose  deep  slumbers  forever  must  last ! 


TO  MINNA. 

Do  I  dream  ?  can  I  trust  to  my  eye  ? 

My  sight  sure  some  vapor  must  cover  ? 
Or,  there,  did  my  Minna  pass  by  — 

My  Minna  —  and  knew  not  her  lover  ? 
On  the  arm  of  the  coxcomb  she  crossed. 

Well  the  fan  might  its  zephyr  bestow ; 
Herself  in  her  vanity  lost, 

That  wanton  my  Minna  ?  —  Ah,  no ! 

In  the  gifts  of  m}^  love  she  was  dressed. 

My  plumes  o'er  her  summer  hat  quiver ; 
The  ribbons  that  flaunt  in  her  breast 

Might  bid  her  —  remember  the  giver ! 
And  still  do  they  bloom  on  thy  bosom. 

The  flowerets  I  gathered  for  thee  ! 
Still  as  fresh  is  the  leaf  of  each  blossom, 

'Tis  the  heart  that  has  faded  from  me  ! 
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Go  and  take,  then,  the  incense  they  tender; 

Go,  the  one  that  adored  thee  forget ! 
Go,  th}'  chaiTus  to  the  feigner  surrender, 

In  m}'  scorn  is  ni}-  comforter  yet ! 
Go,  for  thee  with  what  trust  and  belief 

There  beat  not  ignobly-  a  heart 
That  lias  strength  yet  to  strive  with  the  grief 

To  have  worshipped  the  trifler  thou  art ! 

Thy  beauty  thy  heart  hath  betrayed  — 

Tin'  beauty  —  shame,  Minna,  to  thee  ! 
To-morrow  its  glor}'  will  fade. 

And  its  roses  all  withered  will  be  ! 
The  swallows  that  swarm  in  the  sun 

Will  fly  when  the  north  winds  awaken, 
The  false  ones  thine  autumn  will  shun, 

For  whom  thou  the  true  hast  forsaken ! 

'Mid  the  wrecks  of  the  charms  in  December, 

I  see  thee  alone  in  decay, 
And  each  spring  shall  but  bid  thee  remember 

How  brief  for  thj'self  was  the  May  ! 
Then  the}^  who  so  wantonly  flock 

To  the  rapture  thy  kiss  can  impart. 
Shall  scoff  at  thy  winter,  and  mock 

Thy  beauty  as  wrecked  as  thy  heart ! 

Thy  beauty  thy  heart  hath  betrayed  — 

Th}'  beauty'  — shame,  Minna,  to  thee! 
To-morrow  its  glory  will  fade  — 

And  its  roses  all  withered  will  be ! 
O,  what  scorn  for  th}'  desolate  years 

Shall  I  feel !  —  God  forbid  it  in  me  ! 
How  bitter  will  then  be  the  tears 

Shed,  Minna,  0  Minna,  for  thee ! 
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THE   FLOWERS. 

Ye  offspring  of  the  morning  sun, 

Ye  flowers  that  declv  the  smiling  plain, 
Your  lives,  in  jo}'  and  bliss  begun, 

In  Nature's  love  unchanged  remain. 
With  hues  of  bright  and  godlike  splendor 
Sweet  Flora  graced  your  forms  so  tender, 

And  clothed  ye  in  a  garb  of  light ; 
Spring's  lovely  children  weep  forever. 
For  living  souls  she  gave  3'e  never, 

And  ye  must  dwell  in  endless  night  ? 

The  nightingale  and  lark  still  sing 

In  your  tranced  ears  the  bliss  of  love ; 
The  toying  sylphs,  on  airy  wing. 

Around  your  fragrant  bosoms  rove. 
Of  yore,  Dione's  daughter  *  twining 
In  garlands  sweet  your  cup  so  shining, 

A  pillow  formed  where  love  might  rest ! 
Spring's  gentle  children,  mourn  forever, 
The  joys  of  love  she  gave  ye  never, 

Ne'er  let  ye  know  that  feeling  blest ! 

But  when  ye're  gathered  by  my  hand, 

A  token  of  m}'  love  to  be. 
Now  that  her  mother's  harsh  command 

From  Nanny's  f  sight  has  banished  me  — 
E'en  from  that  passing  touch  3-e  borrow 
Those  heralds  mute  of  pleasing  sorrow. 

Life,  language,  hearts  and  souls  divine ; 
And  to  3-6ur  silent  leaves  'tis  given, 
By  Ilim  who  mightiest  is  in  heaven. 

His  glorious  Godhead  to  enshrine. 

•  Venus. 

t  Originally  Laura,  this  having  been  one  of  the  "  Laura-Poems," 
as  the  Germans  call  them,  of  whieh  so  many  appeared  in  the  An- 
thology {see  I'rcfare).  English  readers  will  probably  not  think  that 
the  cliauge  is  for  the  better. 
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THE  TRIUMPH   OF  LOVE. 

A    HYMN. 

By  love  are  blest  the  gods  on  high, 
Frail  man  becomes  a  deity 

When  love  to  him  is  given  ; 
'Tis  love  that  makes  the  heavens  shine 
With  hues  more  radiant,  more  divine, 

And  turns  dull  earth  to  heaven ! 

In  Pj'rrha's  rear  (so  poets  sang 

In  ages  past  and  gone), 
The  world  from  rock}^  fragments  sprang  — 

Mankind  from  lifeless  stone. 

Their  soul  was  but  a  thing  of  night, 
Like  stone  and  rock  their  heart ; 

The  flaming  torch  of  heaven  so  bright 
Its  glow  could  ne'er  impart. 

Young  loves,  all  gently  hovering  round, 
Their  souls  as  ^-et  had  never  bound 

In  soft  and  ros}'  chains  ; 
No  feeling  muse  had  sought  to  raise 
Their  bosoms  with  ennobling  lajs. 

Or  sweet,  harmonious  strains. 

Around  each  other  lovingly 

No  garlands  then  entwined  ; 
The  sorrowing  springs  fled  toward  the  sky. 

And  left  the  earth  behind. 

From  out  the  sea  Aurora  rose 

With  none  to  hail  her  then  ; 
The  sun  unbailed,  at  daylight's  close. 

In  ocean  sank  again. 
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In  forests  wild,  man  went  astray, 
Misled  by  Luna's  cloudy  ray  — 

He  bore  an  iron  ^oke  ; 
He  pined  not  for  the  stars  on  high, 
With  yearning  for  a  deity 

No  tears  in  torrents  broke. 

,  .  •  •  • 

But  see !  from  out  the  deep-blue  ocean 
Fair  Venus  springs  with  gentle  motion : 
The  graceful  Naiad's  smiling  band 
Conveys  her  to  the  gladdened  strand, 

A  May-like,  youthful,  magic  power 
Entwines,  like  morning's  twilight  hour. 
Around  that  form  of  godlike  birth, 
The  charms  of  air,  sea,  heaven,  and  earth. 

The  day's  sweet  eye  begins  to  bloom 
Across  the  forest's  midnight  gloom  ; 
Narcissuses,  their  balm  distilling, 
The  path  her  footstep  treads  are  filling. 

A  song  of  love,  sweet  Philomel, 
Soon  carolled  through  the  grove  ; 

The  streamlet,  as  it  murmuring  fell. 
Discoursed  of  naught  but  love, 

Pygmalion !     Happy  one !     Behold ! 
Life's  glow  pervades  thy  marble  cold ! 
Oh,  Love,  thou  conqueror  all-divine. 
Embrace  each  happy  child  of  thine ! 

•  •  ■  .  ' 

By  love  are  blest  the  gods  on  high,  — 
Frail  man  becomes  a  deity 

When  love  to  him  is  given ; 
'Tis  love  that  makes  the  heavens  shine 
With  hues  more  radiant,  more  divine. 

And  turns  dull  earth  to  heaven ! 
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The  gods  their  days  forever  spend 
In  banquets  briglit  that  have  no  end, — 
In  one  vokiptuous  morning-dream, 
And  quaff  the  nectar's  golden  stream. 

Enthroned  in  awful  majest}^ 
Kronion  wields  tlie  bolt  on  high  : 
In  abject  fear  Olympus  rocks 
When  wrathfullj'*  he  shakes  his  locks. 

To  otlier  gods  he  leaves  his  throne, 
And  fills,  disguised  as  earth's  frail  son, 

The  grove  with  mournful  numbers  ; 
The  thunders  rest  beneath  his  feet. 
And  lulled  hy  Leda's  kisses  sweet, 

The  Giant-Slayer  slumbers. 

Through  the  boudless  realms  of  light 
Phoebus'  golden  reins,  so  bright, 
Guide  his  horses  white  as  snow. 
While  his  darts  lay  nations  low. 
But  when  love  and  harmony 
Fill  his  breast,  how  willingly 
Ceases  Phoebus  then  to  heed 
Rattling  dart  and  snow-white  steed  ! 

See  !     Before  Kronlon's  spouse 
Every  great  immortal  bows  ; 
Proudly  soar  the  peacock  pair 
As  her  chariot  throne  they  bear, 
While  she  decks  with  crown  of  might 
Her  ambrosial  tresses  bright. 

Beauteous  princess,  ah !  with  fear 

Quakes  before  thy  splendor,  love, 
Seeking,  as  he  ventures  near. 

With  his  power  thy  breast  to  move ! 
Soon  from  her  immortal  throne 

Heaven's  great  queen  must  fain  descend, 
And  in  prayer  for  beauty's  zone. 

To  the  heart-enchainer  bend  ! 
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By  love  are  blest  the  gods  on  high, 
Frail  man  becomes  a  deity 

When  love  to  him  is  given  ; 
'Tis  love  that  makes  the  heavens  shine 
With  hues  more  radiant,  moi'e  divine, 

And  turns  dull  earth  to  heaven ! 

'Tis  love  illumes  the  realms  of  night. 
For  Orcus  dark  obeys  his  might, 
And  bows  before  his  magic  spell : 
All-kindly  looks  the  king  of  hell 
At  Ceres'  daughter's  smile  so  bright,  — 
Yes  —  love  illumes  the  realms  of  night ! 

In  hell  were  heard,  with  heavenly  sound, 
Holding  in  chains  its  warder  bound. 

Thy  lays,  O  Thracian  one ! 
A  gentler  doom  dread  Minos  passed. 
While  down  his  cheeks  the  tears  coursed  fast 
And  e'en  around  Megsera's  face 
The  serpents  twined  in  fond  embrace. 

The  lashes'  w^ork  seemed  done. 

Driven  by  Orpheus'  lyre  away, 
The  vulture  left  his  giant-prey  ;  * 
With  gentler  motion  rolled  along 

Dark  Lethe  and  Cocytus'  river. 
Enraptured  Thracian,  by  thy  song,  — 

And  love  its  burden  was  forever ! 

By  love  are  blest  the  gods  on  high. 
Frail  man  becomes  a  deity 

When  love  to  him  is  given  ; 
'Tis  love  that  makes  the  heavens  shine 
AVith  hues  more  radiant,  more  divine, 

And  turns  dull  earth  to  heaven ! 

Wherever  Nature's  sway  extends, 
The  fragrant  balm  of  love  descends, 

*  Tityus. 
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His  golden  pinions  quiver  ; 
If  'twere  not  Venus'  eje  that  gleams 
Upon  me  in  the  moon's  soft  beams, 

In  sunht  hill  or  river.  — 
If 'twere  not  Venus  smiles  on  me 
From  yonder  bright  and  starry  sea, 

Not  stars,  not  sun,  not  moonbeams  sweet, 
Could  make  my  heart  with  rapture  beat. 
'Tis  love  alone  that  smilingly 
Peers  forth  from  Nature's  blissful  eye, 
As  from  a  mirror  ever ! 

Love  bids  the  silvery  streamlet  roll 
More  gently  as  it  sighs  along. 

And  breathes  a  living,  feeling  soul 
In  Philomel's  sweet  plaintive  song ; 

'Tis  love  alone  that  fills  the  air 

With  streams  from  Nature's  lute  so  fair. 

Thou  wisdom  with  the  glance  of  fire, 
Thou  mighty  goddess,  now  retire. 

Love's  power  thou  noAv  must  feel! 
To  victor  proud,  to  monarch  high, 
Thou  ne'er  hast  knelt  in  slavery,  — 

To  love  thou  now  must  kneel ! 

Who  taught  thee  boldly  how  to  climb 
The  steep,  but  starry  path  sublime, 

And  reach  the  seats  immortal? 
Who  rent  the  mystic  veil  in  twain. 
And  showed  thee  the  Elysian  plain 

Beyond  death's  gloomy  portal  ? 
If  love  had  beckoned  not  from  high. 
Had  we  gained  immortality  ? 
If  love  had  not  inflamed  each  thought. 
Had  w^e  the  master  spirit  sought  ? 
'Tis  love  that  guides  the  soul  along 
To  Nature's  Father's  heavenly  throne ! 
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By  love  are  blest  the  gods  on  high, 
Frail  man  becomes  a  deity 

When  love  to  him  is  given  ; 
'Tis  love  that  makes  the  heavens  shine 
With  hues  more  radiant,  more  divine, 

And  turns  dull  earth  to  heaven ! 


TO  A  MORALIST. 

Are  the  sports  of  our  3'outh  so  displeasing? 

Is  love  but  the  folly  you  sayt' 
Benumbed  with  the  winter,  and  freezing. 

You  scold  at  the  revels  of  May. 

For  you  once  a  nymph  had  her  charms, 

And  Oh !  when  the  waltz  you  were  wreathing, 

All  Olympus  embraced  in  your  arms  — 
All  its  nectar  in  Julia's  breathing. 

If  Jove  at  that  moment  had  hurled 

The  earth  in  some  other  rotation. 
Along  with  your  Julia  whirled. 

You  had  felt  not  the  shock  of  creation. 

Learn  this  —  that  philosophy  beats 

Sure  time  with  the  pulse,  —  quick  or  slow 

As  the  blood  from  the  heyday  retreats,  — 
But  it  cannot  make  gods  of  us  —  No ! 

It  is  well  icy  reason  should  thaw 

In  the  warm  blood  of  mirth  now  and  then, 

The  gods  for  themselves  have  a  law 
Which  they  never  intended  for  men. 

The  spirit  is  bound  by  the  ties 
Of  its  goaler,  the  flesh  ;  —  if  I  can 

Not  reach  as  an  angel  the  skies. 
Let  me  feel  on  the  earth  as  a  man ! 
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COUNT  EBERHARD,   THE  GROANER   OF 
WURTEMBERG. 

A   WAR  SONG. 

Now  hearken,  ye  who  take  delight 

In  boasting  of  your  worth  ! 
To  inanj'  a  man,  to  man}'  a  knight, 
Beloved  in  i)eace  and  brave  in  fight, 

The  Swabian  land  gives  birth. 

Of  Charles  and  Edward,  Louis,  Guy, 

And  Frederick,  ye  may  boast ; 
Charles,  Edward,  Louis,  Frederick,  Guy  — 
None  with  Sir  Eberhard  can  vie  — 

Himself  a  mighty  host ! 

And  then  j^oung  Ulerick,  his  son, 

Ha  !  how  he  loved  the  fray ! 
Young  Ulerick,  the  Count's  bold  son, 
When  once  the  battle  had  begun. 

No  foot's-breadth  e'er  gave  way. 

The  Reutlingers,  with  gnashing  teeth, 

Saw  our  bright  ranks  revealed  : 
And,  panting  for  the  victor's  wreath, 
They  drew  the  sword  from  out  the  sheath, 

And  sought  the  battle-field. 

He  charged  the  foe,  —  but  fruitlessly,  — 
Then,  mail-clad,  homeward  sped  ; 

Stern  anger  filled  his  father's  eye. 

And  made  the  youthful  warrior  fly, 
And  tears  of  anguish  shed. 

Now,  rascals,  quake  !  —  This  grieved  him  sore. 

And  rankled  in  his  brain  ; 
And  b}'  his  father's  beard  he  swore. 
With  manj^  a  craven  townsman's  gore 

To  wash  out  this  foul  stain. 
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Ere  long  the  feud  raged  fierce  and  loud,  — 

Then  hastened  steed  and  man 
To  Doffingen  in  thronging  crowd, 
While  joy  inspired  the  youngster  proud,  — 

And  soon  the  strife  began. 

Our  army's  signal-word  that  day 

Was  the  disastrous  fight ; 
It  spurred  us  on  like  lightning's  ray, 
And  plunged  us  deep  in  bloody  fray, 

And  in  the  spears'  black  night. 

The  youthful  Count  his  ponderous  mace 

With  lion's  rage  swung  round  ; 
Destruction  stalked  before  his  face, 
While  groans  and  bowlings  filled  the  place 

And  hundreds  bit  the  ground. 

Woe!     Woe!     A  heavy  sabre-stroke 

Upon  his  neck  descended  ; 
The  sight  each  warrior's  pity  woke  — 
In  vain  !  In  vain  !  No  word  he  spoke  — 

His  course  on  earth  was  ended. 

Loud  wept  both  friend  and  foeman  then, 

Checked  was  the  victor's  glow  ; 
The  count  cheered  thus  his  knights  again  — 
"  My  son  is  like  all  other  men,  — 

"March,  children,  'gainst  the  foe!  " 

With  greater  fury  whizzed  each  lance, 

Revenge  inflamed  the  blood  ; 
O'er  corpses  moved  the  fearful  dance  — 
The  townsmen  fled  in  random  chance 

O'er  mountain,  vale,  and  flood. 

Then  back  to  camp,  with  trumpet's  bray. 

We  hied  in  joyful  haste  ; 
And  wife  and  cliild,  with  roundelay. 
With  clanging  cui)aii(l  waltzes  gay, 

Our  glorious  triumph  graced. 
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And  our  old  Count,  —  what  now  does  he? 

His  son  hes  dead  before  him ; 
Within  his  tent  all  woefully 
He  sits  alone  in  agony, 

And  drops  one  hot  tear  o'er  him. 

And  so,  witli  true  affection  warm, 

The  Count  our  lord  we  love  ; 
Himself  a  might}'  hero-swarm  — 
The  thunders  rest  within  his  arm  — 
He  shines  like  star  above  ! 

Farewell,  then,  yc.  who  take  delight 

In  boasting  of  your  worth! 
To  many  a  man,  to  many  a  knight, 
Beloved  in  peace,  and  brave  in  fight, 

The  Swabian  land  gives  birth ! 


TO   THE   SPRING. 

Welcome,  gentle  Stripling, 

Nature's  darling  thou  ! 
With  thy  basket  full  of  blossoms, 

A  happy  welcome  now ! 
Aha  !  —  and  thou  returnest. 

Heartily  we  greet  thee  — 
The  loving  and  the  fair  one, 

Merrily  we  meet  thee  ! 
Think'st  thou  of  m\'  maiden 

In  thy  heart  of  glee  ? 

I  love  her  3'et,  the  maiden  — 

And  the  maiden  3^et  loves  me ! 
For  the  maiden,  many  a  blossom 

I  begged  —  and  not  in  vain  ! 
I  came  again  a-begging. 

And  thou  —  thou  givest  again : 
Welcome,  gentle  Stripling, 

Nature's  darling  thou  — 
With  tliy  basket  full  of  blossoms, 

A  huj^py  welcome  now  ! 


SEMELE: 

IN    TWO    SCENES. 


Dramatis  persona:. 
Juno. 

Semele,  Princess  of  Thebes. 
Jupiter. 
Mercury. 

Scene  —  The  Palace  of  Cadmus  at  Thebes. 


SCENE   I. 

Juno.  {Descending  from  her  chariot^  enveloped  in 
a  cloud.)  Away,  ye  peacocks,  with  my  wiugedcar! 
Upon  Cithserou's  cloud-capped  summit  wait! 

[  The  chariot  and  cloud  vanish. 
Hail,  hail,  thou  house  of  my  undying  anger! 
A  fearful  hail  to  thee,  thou  hostile  roof, 
Ye  hated  walls! — This,  this,  then,  is  the  place 
Where  Jupiter  pollutes  his  marriage-bed 
Even  before  the  face  of  modest  day ! 
'Tis  here,  then,  that  a  woman,  a  frail  mortal, 
A  dust-created  being,  dares  to  lure 
The  mighty  Thunderer  from  ont  mine  arms, 
And  hold  him  prisoner  against  her  lips ! 

Juno !  Juno !  thought  of  madness ! 
Thou  all  lonely  and  in  sadness, 

Standest  now  on  heaven's  bright  throne ! 
Though  the  votive  smoke  ascendeth. 
Though  each  knee  in  homage  bendeth. 
What  are  they  when  love  has  flown? 

To  humble,  alas,  each  too-haughty  emotion 
That  swelled  m}'  proud  breast,  from  the  foam  of  the 
ocean 
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Fair  Venus  arose,  to  enclmnt  gods  and  men  ! 
And  the  Fates  ni}'  still  deeper  abasement  decreeing, 
Her  offspring  Ilerniione  brought  into  being, 

And  tlie  bliss  once  mine  own  can  ne'er  glad  me 
again  ! 

Amongst  the  gods  do  I  not  reign  the  queen? 

Am  I  not  sister  of  the  Thunderer? 

Am  I  not  wife  of  Zeus,  the  lord  of  all? 

Groans  not  the  mighty-  axis  of  the  heavens 

At  ni}'  command?     Gleams  not  Olympus'  crown 

Upon  my  head?     Ha  !  now  I  feel  m3'self ! 

In  my  immortal  veins  is  Kronos'  blood, 

Right  royally-  now  swells  m^-  godlike  heart. 

Revenge  !   revenge ! 

Shall  she  unpunished  ridicule  my  might? 

Unpunished,  discord  roll  amongst  the  gods, 

Inviting  Eris  to  invade  the  courts. 

The  joyous  courts  of  heaven  ?     Vain,  thoughtless 

one ! 
Perish,  and  learn  upon  the  St3\gian  stream 
The  difference  'twixt  divine  and  earthl}^  dust ! 
The  giant-armor,  may  it  weigh  thee  down  — 
Thy  passion  for  a  god  to  atoms  crush  thee ! 
Armed  with  revenge,  as  with  a  coat  of  mail, 
I  have  descended  from  Olympus'  heights. 
Devising  sweet,  ensnaring,  flattering  words  ; 
But  in  those  words,  death  and  destruction  lurk. 
Hark  !  'tis  her  footstep  !  she  approaches  now  — 
Approaches  ruin  and  a  certain  death  ! 
Veil  tliyself,  goddess,  in  a  mortal  form  !  \_JSxit. 

Semele.      (  Calling  hehind  the  scenes.) 
The  sun  is  fast  declining!     Maidens,  haste, 
Scatter  ambrosial  fragrance  through  the  hall, 
Strew  roses  and  narcissus  flowers  around, 
Forgetting  not  the  gold-embroidered  pillow. 
He  comes  not  3'et  —  the  sun  is  fast  declining  — 

Juno.     {Hastily  entei-ing  in  the  form  of  an  old 
woman.) 
Praised  be  the  deities,  m}-  dearest  daughter  ! 
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Semele.     Ha !  Do  I  dream  ?  Am  I  awake  ?  Gods ! 
Beroii ! 

Juno.     Is't  possible  that  Semele  can  e'er 
Forget  her  nurse  ? 

Semele.  'Tis  Beroe  !     By  Zeus ! 

Oh,  let  thy  daughter  clasp  thee  to  her  heart ! 
Thou  livest  still  ?     Wliat  can  have  brought  thee  here 
From  Epidaurus?     Tell  me  all  th}^  tale! 
Thou  art  my  mother  as  of  old  ? 

Juno.  Thy  mother! 

Time  was  thou  call'dst  me  so. 

Semele.  Thou  art  so  still, 

And  wilt  remain  so,  till  I  drink  full  deep 
Of  Lethe's  maddening  draught. 

Juno.  Soon  Beroe 

Will  drink  oblivion  from  the  waves  of  Lethe  ; 
But  Cadmus'  daughter  ne'er  will  taste  that  draught. 

Semele.     How,  my  good  nurse?     Thy  language 
ne'er  was  wont 
To  be  mysterious  or  of  hidden  meaning ; 
The  spirit  of  gray  hairs  'tis  speaks  in  thee  ; 
Thou  sa3-est  I  ne'er  shall  taste  of  Lethe's  draught? 

Juno.     I  said  so,  3'es !     But  wherefore  ridicule 
Gray  hairs?     'Tis  true  that  thej',  unlike  fair  tresses, 
Have  ne'er  been  able  to  ensnare  a  god ! 

Semele.     Pardon   poor   thoughtless  me!     "What 
cause  have  I 
To  ridicule  gray  hairs?     Can  I  suppose 
That  mine  forever  fair  will  grace  my  neck  ? 
But  what  was  that  I  heard  thee  muttering 
Between  thy  teeth  ?    A  god  ? 

Juno.  Said"  I  a  god  ? 

The  deities  in  truth  dwell  everywhere ! 
'Tis  good  for  earth's  frail  children  to  implore  them. 

The  gods  are  found  where  tliou  art Semele! 

What  wouldst  tliou  ask  ? 

Semele.     Malicious  heart !     But  say  : 
What  brings  thee  to  this  spot  from  Epidaurus? 
'Tis  not   because    the  gods   delight  to   dwell  near 
Semele? 
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Juno.  By  Jupiter,  nauglit  else !  — 

What  fire  was  tlmt  whicli  mounted  to  tliy  cheeks 
When  I  pronounced  tlie  name  of  Jupiter? 
Naught  else,  my  daughter  !     Fearfully  the  plague 
At  Epidaurus  rages  ;  every  blast 
Is  deadly  poison,  every  breath  destroys ; 
The  son"  his  mother  burns,  his  bride  the  bridegroom  ; 
The  funeral  piles  rear  up  their  flaming  heads, 
Converting  even  midnight  to  bright  day, 
AVhile  howls  of  anguish  ceaseless  rend  tlie  air  ; 
Full  to  overflowing  is  the  cup  of  woe !  — 
In  anger,  Zeus  looks  down  on  our  poor  nation  ; 
In  vain  the  victim's  blood  is  shed,  in  vain 
Before  the  altar  bows  the  priest  his  knee  ; 
Deaf  is  his  ear  to  all  our  supplications  — 
Therefore  m}'  sorrow-stricken  countr}-  now 
Has  sent  me  here  to  Cadmus'  regal  daughter, 
In  hopes  that  I  may  move  her  to  avert 
His  anger  from  us  —  "Beroe,  the  nurse. 
Has  influence,"  thus  they  said,  "  with  kSemele, 

And  Semele  with  Zeus  " 1  know  no  more, 

And  understand  still  less  what  means  the  saying. 
That  Semele  such  influence  has  with  Zeus. 

Semele.     i^Eagerhj  aiid  thoughtlessly.) 
The  plague  shall  cease  to-morrow  !     Tell  them  so 
Zeus  loves  me  !     Sa}'  so  !     It  shall  cease  to-day ! 

Juno.     (^Starting  vp  in  astordshmentS) 
Ha !     Is  it  true  what  fame  with  thousand  tongues 
Has  spread  abroad  from  Ida  to  Mount  Hsemus  ? 
Zeus  loves  thee  ?     Zeus  salutes  thee  in  the  glory 
Wherein  the  denizens  of  heaven  regard  him, 
When  in  Saturnia's  arms  he  sinks  to  rest? 
Let,  O  3'e  gods,  ni}-  gray  hairs  now  descend 
To  Orcus'  shades,  for  I  have  lived  enough ! 
In  godlike  splendor  Krouos'  might}'  son 
Comes  down  to  her,  —  to  her,  who  on  this  breast 
Once  suckled  —  yes!  to  her 

Semele.  Oh,  Beroe! 

In  youthful  form  he  came,  in  lovelier  guise 
Than  they  who  from  Aurora's  lap  arise ; 
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Fairer  than  ITesper,  breathing  incense  dim, — 
In  tloods  of  ether  steeped  a[)i)eared  each  limb  ; 
He  moved  with  graceful  and  majestic  motion, 
Like  silver}'  billows  heaving  o'er  the  ocean, 
Or  as  Hyperion,  whose  bright  shoulders  ever 
His  bow  and  arrow  bear,  and  clanging  quiver ; 
His  robe  of  light  behind  him  gracefully 
Danced  in  the  breeze,  his  voice  breathed  melody, 
Like  crystal  streams  with  silvery  murmur  falling, 
More  ravishing  than  Orpheus'  strains  enthralling. 

Juno.     My  daughter !     Inspiration  spurs  thee  on, 
Raising  thv  heart  to  flights  of  Helicon! 
If  thus  in  strains  of  Delphic  ecstasy 
Ascends  the  short-lived  blissful  memory 
Of  his  bright  charms,  —  Oh,  how  divine  must  be 
His  own  sweet  voice,  —  his  look  how  heavenly! 
But  why  of  that  great  attribute 
Kronlon  J03's  in  most,  be  mute,  — 
The  majesty  that  hurls  the  thunder, 
And  tears  the  fleeting  clouds  asunder  ? 
Wilt  thou  say  naught  of  that  alone  ? 
Prometheus  and  Deucalion 
May  lend  the  fairest  charms  of  love. 
But  none  can  wield  the  bolt  save  Jove ! 
The  thunderbolt  it  is  alone 
Which  he  before  thy  feet  laid  down 
That  proves  thy  right  to  beauty's  crown. 

Semele.     What  saj'est  thou  ?     What  are  thunder- 
bolts to  me  ? 

Juno.  {^Smilitig.)     Ah,  Semele  I    A  jest  becomes 
thee  well ! 

Semele.     Deucalion  has  no  oflTspring  so  divine 
As  is  my  Zeus  —  of  thunder  naught  I  know. 

Juno.     Mere  envy!     Fie! 

Semele.  No,  Beroe  !     By  Zeus! 

Juno.     Thou  swearest? 

Semele.  By  Zeus !  by  mine  own  Zeus ! 

Juno.   {Shrieking.)  Thou  swearest? 

Unhapp3'  one ! 

Semele.   {In  alarm.)  What  meanest  thou,  Beroe? 
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Juno.  Eopoat  the  word  that  dooms  thee  to  be- 
come the  wretchedest  of  all  on  eartli's  wide  face  !  — 
Alas,  lost  creature  !     'Twas  not  Zeus! 

Semele.  Not  Zeus? 

Oh,  fearful  thought! 

Juno.  A  cunning  traitor  'twas 

From  Attica,  wlio  'neath  a  godlike  form, 
Robbed  thee  of  honor,  shame,  and  innocence!  — 
[Semele  sinJiS  to  the  ground. 
Well  ma^-est    thou   fall !     Ne'er   mayest   thou   rise 

again ! 
May  endless  night  enshroud  thine  eyes  in  darkness, 
May  endless  silence  round  thine  ears  encamp ! 
Remain  forever  here  a  lifeless  mass ! 
Oh,  infani}' !     E5iough  to  hurl  chaste  day 
Back  into  Hecate's  gloomy  arms  once  more  I 
Ye  gods !     And  is  it  thus  that  Beroii 
Finds  Cadmus'  daughter,  after  sixteen  years 
Of  bitter  separation !     Full  of  joy 
I  came  from  Epidaurus  ;  but  with  shame 
To  Epidaurus  must  retrace  my  steps.  — 
Despair  I  take  with  me.     Alas,  my  people! 
E'en  to  the  second  Deluge  now  the  plague 
IMay  rage  at  will,  may  pile  mount  CEta  high 
With  corpses  upon  corpses,  and  may  turn 
All  Greece  into  one  mighty  charnel-house, 
Ere  Semele  can  bend  the  angry  gods. 
I,  thou,  and  Greece,  and  all,  have  been  betrayed! 

Semele.      (  Trefmhllng  as  sfie  rises,  and  extending 
an  arm  towards  her.)     Oh,  Beroe  ! 

Juno.  Take  courage,  my  dear  heart! 

Perchance  His  Zeus !  although  it  scarce  can  be  ! 
Perchance  'tis  really  Zeus !     This  we  must  learn ! 
He  must  disclose  himself  to  thee,  or  thou 
Must  fly  his  sight  forever,  and  devote 
The  monster  to  the  death-revenge  of  Thebes. 
Look  up,  dear  daughter  —  look  upon  the  face 
Of  thine  own  Beroe,  who  looks  on  thee 
With  sympathizing  eyes  —  my  Semele, 
Were  it  not  well  to  try  him  ? 
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Semele.  No,  by  heaven! 

I  should  not  find  him  then 

Jrxo.  What!     "Wilt  thou  be 

Perchance  less  wretched,  if  thou  pinest  on 
In  mournful  doubt  ? —  and  if  'tis  real!}-  he,  — 

Semele.     {Hiding  her  face  in  Juno's  lap.)     Ah! 
'tis  not  he ! 

Juno.  And  if  he  came  to  thee 

Arra3-ed  in  all  the  majesty  wherein 
Olympus  sees  him?  Semele!     AVhattlien? 
Wouldst  thou  repent  thee  then  of  having  tried  him  ? 

Semele.     {Spriuf/ing   vj).)     Ha!   be  it  so!    He 
must  unveil  himself! 

Jfxo.     {IListihj.)     Thou  must  not  let  him  sink 
into  thine  arms. 
Till  he  unveils  himself —  so  hearken,  child, 
To  what  thy  faithful  nurse  now  counsels  thee,  — 
To  what  atfection  whispers  in  mine  car. 
And  will  accomplish!  —  Say!  will  he  soon  come? 

Semele.     Before  H3-perion  sinks  in  Thetis'  bed, 
He  promised  to  appear. 

Jlxo.     {Forgetting  herself  hastily.)  Is't  so,  in- 
deed ? 
He  promised  ?    Ha !  To-day  ?    {Recovering  herself.) 

Let  him  approach. 
And  when  he  would  attempt,  inflamed  with  love, 
To  clasp  his  arms  around  tliee,  then  do  thou, — 
Observe  me  well,  — as  if  b}-  liglitning  struck. 
Start  back  in  haste.     Ha !  picture  his  surprise ! 
Leave  him  not  long  in  wonderment,  ni}'  child  ; 
Contimie  to  repulse  liim  witii  a  look 
As  cold  as  ice  —  more  wildly,  with  more  ardor 
He'll  press  thee  then  —  the  coyness  of  the  fair 
Is  but  a  dam,  that  for  awhile  keeps  back 
The  torrent,  only  to  increase  the  flood 
AVith  greater  Any.     Then  begin  to  weep  : 
'Gainst  giants  he  might  stand,  — look  calmly  on 
When  Typheus,  hundred-armed,  in  fury  hurled 
Mount  Ossa  and  Olymixis  'gainst  his  tlirone  : 
But  Zeus  is  soon  subdued  by  beauty's  tears. 
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Thou  smilest?  —  Be  it  so!     Is,  then,  the  scholar 
Wiser,  perchance,  than  she  who  teaches  her?  — 
Then  tliou  must  pray  the  god  one  little,  little 
Most  innocent  request  to  grant  to  thee  — 
One  that  ina\'  seal  his  love  and  godhead  too. 
He'll  swear  b^-  Styx.     The  Styx  he  must  obey ! 
That  oath  he  dares  not  break !     Then  speak  these 

words : 
"  Thou  shalt  not  touch  this  body,  till  thou  comest 
To  Cadmus'  daughter  clothed  in  all  the  might 
Wherein  thou  art  embraced  by  Kronos'  daughter ! " 
Be  not  thou  terrified,  my  Semele, 
If  he,  in  order  to  escape  thy  wish. 
As  bugbears  paints  tlie  horrors  of  his  presence  — 
Describes  the  flames  that  round  about  liim  roar, 
The  thunder  round  him  rolling  when  he  comes : 
These,  Semele,  are  naught  but  empt}'  fears  — 
The  gods  dishke  to  show  to  us  frail  mortals 
These  the  most  glorious  of  tlieir  attributes  ; 
Be  thou  but  obstinate  in  th}'  request. 
And  Juno's  self  will  gaze  on  thee  with  envy. 

Semele.     The  frightful  ox-eyed  one  !     How  often 
he 
Complains,  in  the  blest  moments  of  our  love, 
Of  her  tormenting  him  with  her  black  gall  — 

Juno.     {Aside,  furiously,    but  with   embarrass- 
ment^ 
Ha !  creature  !  Thou  shalt  die  for  this  contempt ! 

Semele.     My  Beroe  !     What  art  thou  murmuring 
there  ? 
Juno.     {In  confusion.) 
Nothing,  my  Semele !     Black  gall  torments 
Me  also  —  Yes!  a  sharp,  reproachful  look 
With  lovers  often  passes  as  black  gall  — 
Yet  ox-eyes,  after  all,  are  not  so  ugl}'. 

Semele.     Oh,  Beroe,  for  shame !  they're  quite  the 
worst 
That  any  head  can  possibl}'  contain ! 
And  then  her  cheeks  of  green  and  yellow  hues, 
The  obvious  penalty  of  poisonous  envy  — 
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Zeus  oft  complains  to  nie  that  that  same  shrew- 
Each  night  torments  him  Avith  her  nauseous  love, 
And  with  her  jealous  whims,  —  enough,  I'm  sure, 
Into  Ixion's  wheel  to  turn  all  heaven.  \_sion.) 

Juno.     {Having  up  and  doion  in  extreme  confu- 
No  more  of  this ! 

Skmele.  "What,  Beroe!  So  angr}-? 

Have  I  said  more  than  what  is  true  ?     Said  more 
Than  what  is  wise? 

Juno.  Thou  hast  said  more,  young  woman, 

Than  what  is  true  —  said  more  than  what  is  wise  ! 
Deem  th^'self  truly  blest,  if  thy  blue  eyes 
Smile  thee  not  into  Charon's  bark  too  soon ! 
Saturnia  has  her  altars  and  her  temples. 
And  wanders  amongst  mortals  —  that  great  goddess 
Avenges  naught  so  bitterly  as  scorn 

Semele.     Here  let  her  wander,  and  give  birth  to 
scorn ! 
AVhat  is't  to  me?  —  M}^  Jupiter  protects 
My  every  hair,  —  what  harm  can  Juno  do  ? 
But  now,  enough  of  this,  my  Beroe ! 
Zeus  must  appear  to-day  in  all  his  glor^' ; 
And  if  Saturnia  should  on  that  account 
Find  out  the  path  to  Orcus  — 

Juno.     {^Aside. )  That  same  path 

Anotlier  probably  will  find  before  her, 
If  but  Kronlon's  lightning  hits  the  mark  !  — 

( To  Semele.) 
Yes,  Semele,  she  well  may  burst  with  envy 
AVlien  Cadmus'  daughter,  in  the  sight  of  Greece, 
Ascends  in  triumph  to  Olympus'  heights !  — 

Semele.      (^Smiling  genthj.) 
Thinkest   thou  they'll   hear  in  Greece  of  Cadmus' 
daughter  ? 

Juno.     From  Sidon   to  Athens  the  trumpet    of 
fame 
Shall  ring  with  no  other  but  Semele's  name  ! 
Tlie  gods  from  the  lioavens  sluiU  even  descend, 
And  before  thee  their  knees  in  deep  homage  shall 
bend, 
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While  mortals  in  silent  submission  abide 
The  y\i\\  of  the  giant-destroyer's  loved  bride  ; 
And  when  distant  j-ears  shall  see 
Th}^  last  hour  — 

Semele.       i^iSjyriiiging   up^  and  falling   on   her 
neck.) 

Oh,  Beroe  ! 
Juno.     Then  a  tablet  white  shall  bear 
This  inscription  graven  there: 
Here  is  worshipped  Semele  ! 
Who  on  earth  so  fair  as  she  ? 
She  who  from  Olympus'  throne 
Lured  the  thunder-hurler  down! 
She  who,  with  her  kisses  sweet, 
Laid  him  prostrate  at  her  feet ! 
And   when   fame   on  her  thousand  wings  bears  it 

around, 
The  echo  from  valle}'  and  hill  shall  resound. 
Semele.      {^Beside  herself.) 
Pythia  !  Appllo  !  Hear  ! 
When,  oh  when  will  he  appear? 
Juno.      And  oh  smoking  altars  they 

Rites  divine  to  thee  shall  pay — 
Semele.     (^Inspired.) 

I  will  harken  to  their  prayer, 
And  will  drive  away  their  care,  — 
Quench  with  my  tears  the  lightning  of  great  Jove, 
His  breast  to  pity  with  entreat}'  move ! 

Juno.      i^Aside.)      Poor   thing!  that   wilt   thou 
ne'er  have  power  to  do.      i^Medltathig.) 
Ere   long    will    melt  .   .   .  3'et  —  3'et  —  she    called 

me  ugly  !  — 
No  pity  onl}'  when  in  Tartarus  ! 

(  To  Semele.) 
Fly  now,  my  love !  Make  haste  to  leave  this  spot, 
That  Zeus  may  not  observe  thee  —  Let  him  wait 
Long  for  thy  coming,  that  he  with  more  fire 
May  languish  for  thee  — 

Semele.  Beroe  !     The  heavens 

Have  chosen  thee  their  mouthpiece  !     Happy  I ! 
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The  gods  from  Oh'mpus  shall  even  descend, 

And  before  me  their  knees  in  deep  homage  shall 

bend, 
AVhile  mortals  in  silent  submission  abide  — 
But  hold  !  — 'tis  time  for  me  to  haste  away ! 

\_Exit  hurriedly. 
Juno.     {LooJcing  after  her  icith  exultation.) 
Weak,  proud,  and  easily-deluded  woman ! 
His  tender  looks  shall  be  consuming  fire  — 
His  kiss,  annihilation —  his  embrace, 
A  raging  tempest  to  thee  !     Human  frames 
Are  powerless  to  endure  the  dreaded  presence 
Of  him  who  wields  the  thunderbolt  on  high ! 

(  With  raving  ecstasy.) 
Ha  !  vfhen  her  waxen  mortal  body  melts 
Within  the  arms  of  him,  the  fire-distilling, 
As  melts  the  fleecy  snow  before  the  heat 
Of  the  bright  sun  —  and  when  the  perjured  one 
In  place  of  his  soft  tender  bride,  embraces 
A  form  of  terror  —  with  what  ecstas3' 
Shall  I  gaze  downwards  from  Citharon's  height, 
Exclaiming,  so  that  in  his  hand  the  bolt 
Shall   quake:    "For    shame,    Saturnius!    Fie,    for 

shame ! 
What  need  is  there  for  thee  to  clasp  so  roughly  ?  " 

\_Exit  hastily. 
(A  /Syinphony.) 

SCENE   II. 

The  Hall  as  be/ore.  —  Sudden  brightness. 

Zeus  in  the  shape  of  a  youth.  —  Mercury  in  the 
distance. 

Zeus.     Thou  son  of  Mala  ! 

Mercury.     {Kneduig.,  with  his  head  bowed  rever- 
entially.)    Zeus  ! 
Zeus.  Up!     Hasten!     Turn 

Th}-  pinions'  flight  toward  far  Scamander's  bank ! 
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A  shepherd  there  is  weeping  o'er  the  grave 
Of  his  loved  sheplierdess.     No  one  shall  weep 
When  Zeus  is  loving :  Call  the  dead  to  life ! 

Mercury.      {Itising.)     Let  but   thy  head   a  nod 
almighty  give, 
And  in  an  instant  I  am  there,  —  am  back 
In  the  same  instant  — 

Zeus.  Stay !  As  I  o'er  Argos 

Was  flying,  from  my  temples  curling  rose 
The  sacriticial  smoke  :  it  gave  me  joy 
That  thus  the  people  worship  me  —  so  fly 
To  Ceres,  to  my  sister,  —  thus  speaks  Zeus  : 
"  Ten-thousandfold  for  fifty  years  to  come 
Let  her  reward  the  Arjrive  husbandmen  !  "  — 

Mercury.       With   trembling   haste  I  execute  thy 
wrath,  — 
With  J03-OUS  speed  thj-  messages  of  grace, 
Father  of  all !     For  to  the  deities 
'Tis  bliss  to  make  man  happy  ;  to  destroy  him 
Is  anguish  to  the  gods.     Thy  will  be  done ! 
Where  shall  I  pour  into  thine  ears  their  thanks, — 
Below  in  dust,  or  at  thy  throne  on  high  ? 

Zeus.     Here  at  my  throne  on  earth  —  within  the 
palace. 
Of  Semele  !     Away !  \_Exit  Mercury. 

Does  she  not  come. 
As  is  her  wont,  Olympus'  mighty  king- 
To  clasp  against  her  rapture-swelling  breast  ? 
Why  hastens  not  mj*  Semele  to  meet  me  ? 
A  vacant,  deathlike,  fearful  silence  reigns 
On  every  side  around  the  lonely  palace. 
So  wont  to  ring  with  wild  bacchantic  shouts  — 
No  breath  is  stirring  —  on  Cithteron's  height 
Exulting  Juno  stands.     WMU  Semele 
Never  again  make  haste  to  meet  her  Zeus  ? 

(A  pause,  after  which  he  continues.) 
Ha  !  Can  yon  impious  one  perchance  have  dared 
To  set  her  foot  in  my  love's  sanctuary  V  — 
Saturnia  —  Mount  Cith.neron  —  her  rejoicings  ! 
Fearful  foreboding  !  —  Semele  —  yet  peace  !  — 
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Take    courage !  —  I'm   thy    Zeus  !      the    scattered 

heavens 
Shall  learn,  my  Semele,  that  I'm  thy  Zeus  ! 
"Where  is  the  breath  of  air  that  dares  presume 
Roughly  to  blow  on  her  whom  Zeus  calls  Risf 
I  scoff  at  all  her  malice.  — Where  art  thou, 
O  Semele?     I  long  have  pined  to  rest 
My  world-tormented  head  upon  thy  breast,  — 
To  lull  m}'  wearied  senses  to  repose 
From  the  wild  storm  of  earthly  joys  and  woes,  — 
To  dream  away  the  emblems  of  my  might. 
My  reins,  my  tiller,  and  my  c'lariot  bright. 
And  live  for  naught  beyond  the  joys  of  love ! 
Oh  heavenly  inspiration,  that  can  move 
Even  the  Gods  divine  !     What  is  the  blood 
Of  mighty  Uranus  —  what  all  the  flood 
Of  nectar  and  ambrosia  —  what  the  throne 
Of  high  Olympus  —  what  the  power  I  own, 
The  golden  sceptre  of  the  starry  skies  — 
What  the  omnipotence  that  never  dies,, 
What  might  eternal,  immortality  — 
What  e'en  a  god,  oh  love,  if  reft  of  thee? 
The  shepherd  who,  beside  the  murmuring  brooks. 
Leans  on  his  true  love's  breast,  nor  cares  to  look 
After  his  stra3ing  lambs,  in  that  sweet  hour 
Envies  me  not  my  thunderbolt  of  power ! 
She  comes  —  she  hastens  nigh !    Pearl  of  my  works, 
AVoman  !     the  artist  who  created  thee 
Should  be  adored.     'Twas  I  —  myself  I  worship : 
Zeus  worships  Zeus,  for  Zeus  created  thee. 
Ha  I     Who  will  now,  in  all  tlie  being-realm, 
Condemn  me?     How  unseen,  yes,  how  despised 
Dwindle  away  m}'  worlds,  my  constellations 
So  ray-diffusing,  all  my  dancing  systems, 
What  wise  men  call  the  music  of  my  spheres  I  — 
How  dead  are  all  when  weighed  against  a  soul ! 

{iSemele  ctpproac/ies,  v:ithoxit  loohing  tqy.) 
My  pride  !  my  throne  on  earth  !     Oh  Semele  ! 

{Lie  rushes  toirards  her;  she  seeks  to  fly  ^ 
Thou    flyest?  —  art    m-ite?  —  Ha!      Semele!      thou 

flyest? 
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Semele.     {liepidsing  him.)     Awa}' ! 
Zeus.     (^After  a  pause  of  astonishment.) 

Is  Jupiter  asleep?     Will  Nature 
Rush  to  her  fall? —  Can  8emele  speak  thus?  — 
What,  not  an  answer?     Eagerly*  mine  arms 
Toward    thee    are    stretched  —  my    bosom    never 

throbbed 
Responsive  to  Agenor's  daughter,  —  never 
Throbbed    against   Leda's   breast,  —  my   lips   ne'er 

burned 
For  the  sweet  kiss  of  prisoned  Danae, 

As  now 

Semele.     Peace,  traitor !     Peace ! 

Zeus.      ( With   displeasure,   but   tenderly.)     My 

Semele  ! 
Semele,     Out  of  my  sight ! 
Zeus.     {^Looking  at  leer  loith  majesty.)    Know,  I 

am  Zeus ! 
Semele.  Thou  Zeus? 

Tremble,  Salmoneus,  for  he  fearfully 
Will  soon  demand  again  the  stolen  charms 
That  thou  hast  robbed  him  of —  thou  art  not  Zeus ! 

Zeus.     (  With  dignity.) 
The  might}^  universe  around  me  whirls, 
And  calls  me  so  — 

Semele.  Ila !     Fearful  blasphemy  ! 

Zeus.     {More  gently .)     How,  my  divine  one? 
Wherefore  such  a  tone? 
What  reptile  dares  to  steal  thine  heart  from  me? 
Semele.     My  heart  was  vowed  to  him  whose  ape 
thou  art ! 
Men  ofttimes  come  beneath  a  godlike  form 
To  snare  a  woman.     Hence  !  thou  art  not  Zeus  ! 
Zeus.     Thoudoubtest?     What!    Can  Semele  still 
doubt 
My  godhead  ? 

Semele.     {JSTonrnftilly .)     Would  that  thou  wert 
Zeus  !     No  sou 
Of  morrow-nothingness  shall  touch  this  mouth  ; 
This  heart  is  vowed  to  Zeus  !     Would  thou  wert  he ! 
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Zeus.      Thou   weepest?      Zeus  is  here,  —  weeps 
Semele  ? 

{FaUing  doum  before  her.) 
Speak !      But    command !     and    then    shall   slavish 

nature 
Lie  trembling  at  the  feet  of  Cadmus'  daughter! 
Command!  and  streams  shall  instantly  make  halt^ 
And  Helicon,  and  Caucasus,  and  Cj'nthus, 
And  Athos,  Mycale,  and  Rhodope,  and  Pindus, 
Shall  burst  their  bonds  when  I  order  it  so, 
And  kiss  the  valle3's  and  plains  below, 
And  dance  in  the  breeze  like  flakes  of  snow. 
Command  !    and  the  winds  from  the  east  and  the 

north. 
And  the  fierce  tornado  shall  sail}"  forth, 
While  Poseidon's  trident  their  power  shall  own. 
When  the}'  shake  to  its  base  his  water}-  throne ; 
The  billows  in  angry  fury  shall  rise,  ' 
And  every  sea-mark  and  dam  despise  ; 
The   lightning  shall  gleam   through  the   firmament 

black 
While  the  poles  of  earth  and  of  heaven  shall  crack, 
Tlie  ocean  the  heights  of  Olympus  explore, 
From  thousandfold  jaws  with  wild  deafening  roar 
The  thunder  shall  howl,  while  with  mad  jubilee 
The  hurricane  fierce  sings  in  triumph  to  thee. 
Command  — 

Semele,     I'm  but  a  woman,  a  frail  woman ! 
How  can  the  potter  bend  before  his  pot? 
How  can  the  artist  kneel  before  his  statue? 

Zeus.     Pygmalion  bowed  before  his  masterpiece  — 
And  Zeus  now  worships  his  own  Semele  ! 

Semele.     (  Weeping  bitterly.) 
Arise  —  arise!     Alas  for  us  poor  maidens! 
Zeus  has  my  heart,  gods  only  can  1  love, 
The  gods  deride  me,  Zeus  despises  me ! 

Zeus.     Zeus  who  is  now  before  thy  feet  — 

Semele.  Arise! 

Zeus  reigns  on  high,  above  the  thunderbolts. 
And,  clasped  in  Juno's  arms,  a  reptile  scorns. 
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Zeus.     {ITastihj.) 
Ha  !     Semele  and  Juno !  —  which  the  reptile  ! 

Semele.     How  blessed  beyond  all  utterance  would 
be 
Cadmus'  daughter  —  wert  thou  Zeus!     Alas  I 
Thou  art  not  Zeus  ! 

Zeus.     (Arises.)     I  am ! 

(7/e  extends  his  hand.,  and  a  rainbow  Jills  the 
hall  /  music  accompanies  its  appearance.) 

Knowest  thou  me  now? 
Semele.     Strong  is  that  mortal's  arm  whom  gods 
protect, — 
Saturnius  loves  thee  —  none  can  I  e'er  love 
But  deities  — 

Zeus.  What !  art  thou  doubting  still 

Whether  my  might  is  lent  me  by  the  gods 
And  not  god-born?     The  gods,  my  Semele, 
In  charity  oft  lend  their  strength  to  man  ; 
Ne'er  do  the  deities  their  terrors  lend  — 
Death  and  destruction  is  the  godhead's  seal  — 
Bearer  of  death  to  thee  were  Zeus  unveiled ! 
{He  extends  his  hand.     Thunder,  fire,  smoke,  anc? 
earthquake.   3Iusic  accompatiies  the  spell  here 
and  subsequently .) 
Semele.     Withdraw,  withdraw  th}'  hand  !  —  Oh, 
mere}",  merc}^. 
For  the  poor  nation !     Yes,  thou  art  the  child 
Of  great  Saturnius  — 

Zeus.  Ha  !  thou  thoughtless  one ! 

Shall  Zeus,  to  please  a  woman's  stubborness. 
Bid  planets  whirl,  and  bid  the  suns  stand  still? 
Zeus  I'dll  do  so  !  —  oft  has  a  god's  descendant 
Ripped  up  the  fire-impregnate  womb  of  rocks, 
And  yQ%  his  might's  confined  to  Tellus'  bounds 
Zeus  only  can  do  this! 

{He  extends  his  hand — the  siin  vanishes,  and  it 

becomes  suddenh/  night.) 
Semele.     {Falling  down  bifiore  him.)     Almighty 
one ! 
Couldst  thou  but  love  !  [-^<^^y  reappears. 
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Zeus.  Ha  !     Cadmus'  daughter  asks 

Kroulon  if  Kronion  e'er  can  love  ! 
One  word  and  he  throws  off  divinity  — 
Is  flesh  and  blood,  and  dies,  and  is  beloved! 

Semele.     Would  Zeus  do  thafi 

Zeus.  Speak,  Seraele !     What  more? 

Apollo's  self  confesses  that  'tis  bliss 
To  be  a  man  'mongst  men  —  a  sign  from  thee,  * 
And  I'm  a  man  ! 

Semele.      {Falling  on  his  7iecJc.) 
Oh  Jupiter,  the  Epidaurus  women 
Thy  Semele  a  foolish  maiden  call. 
Because,  though  by  the  Thunderer  beloved, 
She  can  obtain  naught  from  him  — 

Zeus.     (^Eagerly.)  The}-  shall  blush, 

Those  Epidaurus  women  !     Ask  !  —  but  ask  ! 
And  b}'  the  dreaded  Styx  —  whose  boundless  might 
Binds  e'en  the  gods  like  slaves  —  if  Zeus  den}'  Lhee, 
Then  shall  the  gods,  e'en  in  that  self-same  moment, 
Hurl  me  despairing  to  annihilation  ! 

Semele.      {Springing  up  joyfully.) 
B\'  this  I  know  that  thou'rt  m}'  Jupiter ! 
Thou  swearest  —  and  the  Stj^x  has  heard  thine  oath! 
Let  me  embrace  thee,  then,  in  the  same  guise 
In  which  — 

Zeus.     {Shrieking  icith  alarm.) 

Unhappy  one  !     Oh  stay  !   oh  stay  ! 

Semele.     Saturnia  — 

Zeus.      {Attempting  to  stop  her  mouth.') 
Be  thou  dumb  ! 

Semele.  Embraces  thee. 

Zeus.     {Pale.,  and  turning  aicay.) 
Too  late  I     The  sound  escaped  !  —  The  Styx  !  —  'Tis 

death 
Thou,  Semele,  hast  gained  ! 

Semele.  Ila  !     Loves  Zeus  thus? 

Zeus.     All  heaven   I  would  have  given,    had   I 
only 
Loved   thee  but   less  !       ( Gazi?ig  at  her  loith  cold 
horror.)     Thou'rt  lost  — 
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Semele.  Oh,  Jupiter ! 

Zeus.      {SjieaJ^inrf  furiously  to  himself,  ) 
Ah!     Now  I  mark  thine  exultation,  Juno! 
Accursed  jealous}- !     This  rose  must  die  ! 
Too  fair  —  alas  I  too  sweet  for  Acheron ! 

Semele.     Methinks  thou'rt   niggard   of  thy  ma- 

.^  jesty ! 
Zeus.     Accursed  be  m}'  majesty,  that  now 
Has  blinded  thee  !     Accursed  be  my  greatness, 
That  must  destroy'  thee !     Cursed  be  I  myself 
For  having  built  my  bliss  on  crumbling  dust ! 

Semele.     These  are  but  empty  terrors,  Zeus  !     In 
truth 
I  do  not  dread  thy  threats  ! 

Zeus.  Deluded  child ! 

Go !  take  a  last  farewell  forever  more 
Of  all    thy   friends    beloved  —  naught,   naught   has 

power 
To  save  thee,  Semele  !     I  am  thy  Zeus ! 
Yet  that  no  more  —  Go  — 

Semele.  Jealous  one  !  the  St^-x  !  — 

Think  not  that  thou'lt  be  able  to  escape  me.    \_Exit. 
Zeus.     No !     Juno  shall  not  triumph.  —  She  shall 
tremble  — 
Aye,  and  by  virtue  of  the  deadly  might 
That  makes  the  earth  and  makes  the  heavens  my 

footstool, 
Upon  the  sharpest  rock  in  Thracia's  land 
"With  adamantine  chains  I'll  bind  her  fast. 
But,  oh,  this  oath  — 

\_Merci(ry  appears  in  the  distance. 
What  means  thy  hasty  flight? 
Mercury.     I  bring  the  fiery,  winged,  and  weep- 
ing thanks 
Of  those  whom  thou  hast  blessed  — 

Zeus.  Again  destroy  them  ! 

Mercury.     (^In  amazement .)     Zeus! 

Zeus.  None  shall  now  be  blessed  ! 

She  dies  — 

\  The  curtain  falls. 
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POEMS   OF  THE    SECOND  PERIOD. 


HYMN  TO   JOY. 

Joy,  thou  goddess,  fair,  immortal, 

Offspring  of  Elj'sium, 
Mad  with  rapture,  to  the  portal 

Of  thy  hoi}'  fame  we  come ! 
Fashion's  laws,  indeed,  ma}'  sever, 

But  thy  magic  joins  again  ; 
All  mankind  are  brethren  ever 

'Neath  thy  mild  and  gentle  reign. 

CHORUS, 

Welcome,  all  ye  myriad  creatures ! 

Brethren,  take  the  kiss  of  love ! 

Yes,  the  starry  realms  above 
Hide  a  Father's  smiling  features! 

He,  that  noble  prize  possessing  — 

He  that  boasts  a  friend  that's  true, 
He  whom  woman's  love  is  blessing, 

Let  him  join  the  chorus  too ! 
Aye,  and  he  who  but  one  spirit 

On  this  earth  can  call  his  own  !  — 
He  who  no  such  bliss  can  merit, 

Let  him  mourn  his  fate  alone  ! 

CHORUS. 

All  who  Nature's  tribes  are  swelling 
Homage  pay  to  sympathy  ; 
For  she  guides  us  up  on  high, 

Where  the  unknown  has  his  dwelling. 

From  the  breasts  of  kindly  Nature 
All  of  joy  imbibe  the  dew  ; 

Good  and  bad  alike,  each  creature 
Would  her  roseate  path  pursue. 
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'Tis  through  her  the  wine-cup  maddens, 
Love  and  friends  to  man  slie  gives ! 

Bliss  the  meanest  reptile  gladdens,  — 
Near  God's  throne  the  cherub  lives ! 

CHORUS. 

Bow  before  him,  all  creation  ! 
Mortals,  own  the  God  of  love! 
Seek  him  high  the  stars  above,  — 
Yonder  is  his  habitation  ! 

Jo3%  in  Nature's  wide  dominion, 

Mightiest  cause  of  all  is  found  ; 
And  'tis  joy  that  moves  the  pinion. 

When  the  wheel  of  time  goes  round  ; 
From  the  bud  she  lures  the  flower  — 

Suns  from  out  their  orbs  of  light ; 
Distant  spheres  obey  her  power, 

Far  beyond  all  mortal  sight. 

CHORUS. 

As  through  heaven's  expanse  so  glorious 
In  their  orbits  suns  roll  on, 
Brethren,  thus  your  proud  race  run, 

Glad  as  warriors  all-victorious ! 

Joy  from  truth's  own  glass  of  fire 

Sweetly  on  the  searcher  smiles  ; 
Lest  on  virtue's  steeps  he  tire, 

Joy  the  tedious  path  beguiles. 
High  on  faith's  bright  hill  before  us. 

See  her  banner  proudly  wave  ! 
Joy,  too,  swells  the  angels'  chorus,  — 

Bursts  the  bondage  of  the  grave  ! 

CHORUS. 

Mortals,  meekly  wait  for  heaven 

Suffer  on  in  patient  love  ! 

In  the  starry  realms  above, 
Bright  rewards  by  God  are  given. 
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To  the  Gods  "we  ne'er  can  render 

Praise  for  every  good  the}-  grant ; 
Let  us,  with  devotion  tender, 

Minister  to  grief  and  want. 
Quenched  be  hate  and  wrath  forever, 

Pardoned  be  our  mortal  foe  — 
Ma}'  our  tears  u[)braid  him  never, 

No  repentance  bring  him  low ! 

CHORUS. 

Sense  of  wrongs  forget  to  treasure  — 

Brethren,  live  in  perfect  love  ! 

In  the  starry  realms  above, 
God  will  mete  as  we  may  measure. 

Joy  within  the  goblet  flushes, 

For  the  golden  nectar,  wine, 
Every  fierce  emotion  hushes,  — 

Fills  the  breast  with  fire  divine. 
Brethren,  thus  in  rapture  meeting, 

Send  ye  round  the  brimming  cup, — 
Yonder  kind)}'  spirit  greeting. 

While  the  foam  to  heaven  mounts  up  ! 

CHORUS. 

He  whom  seraphs  worship  ever, 

Whom  the  stars  praise  as  they  roll. 
Yes  —  to  him  now  drain  the  bowl — • 

Mortal  e3'e  can  see  him  never ! 

Courage,  ne'er  b}-  sorrow  broken  ! 

Aid  where  tears  of  virtue  flow  ; 
Faith  to  keep  each  promise  spoken  ! 

Truth  alike  to  friend  and  foe  ! 
'Neath  kings'  frowns  a  maul}'  spirit !  — ■ 

Brethren,  noble  is  the  prize  — 
Honor  due  to  every  merit ! 

Death  to  all  the  brood  of  lies  I 
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CHOKUS. 

Draw  the  sacred  circle  closer  ! 

By  this  bright  wine  plight  j^our  troth 
To  be  faithful  to  your  oath  ! 

Swear  it  by  the  Star-Disposer  ! 

Safety  from  the  tyrant's  power  !  * 

Mercj"  e'en  to  traitors  base  ! 
Hope  in  death's  last  solemn  hour  ! 

Pardon  when  before  His  face ! 
Lo,  the  dead  shall  rise  to  heaven  ! 

Brethren  hail  the  blest  decree ; 
Ever}'  sin  shall  be  forgiven, 

Hell  forever  cease  to  be  ! 

CHORDS. 

When  the  golden  bowl  is  broken, 
Gentle  sleep  within  the  tomb  ! 
Brethren,  ma}-  a  gracious  doom 

By  the  Judge  of  man  be  spoken  ! 


THE   INVINCIBLE  ARMADA. 

She  comes,  she  comes  —  the  burden  of  the  deeps  ! 

Beneath  her  wails  the  universal  sea  ! 
With  clanking  chains  and  a  new  god,  she  sweeps, 

And  with  a  thousand  tliunders,  unto  thee  ! 
The  ocean-castles  and  the  floating  hosts  — 

Ne'er  on  their  like  looked  the  wild  water  !  —  Well 

Ma}'  man  the  monster  name  "  Invincible." 
O'er  shuddering  waves  she  gathers  to  thy  coasts ! 

The  horror  that  she  spreads  can  claim 

Just  title  to  her  haught}'  name. 
The  trembling  Neptune  quails 
Under  the  silent  and  majestic  forms ; 

The  doom  of  worlds  in  those  dark  sails  ;  — 
Near  and  more  near  they  sweep !  and  slumber  all 
the  storms ! 

*  This  concluding  and  fine  strophe  is  omitted  in  the  later  editiona 
of  Schiller's  "  Poems." 
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Before  thee,  the  array, 
Blest  ishiiul,  empress  of  the  sea! 
Tlie  sea-born  squadrons  threaten  thee, 

And  ihy  great  heart,  Britannia! 
Wo  J  to  tliy  people,  of  their  freedom  proud  — 
She  rests,  a  thunder  heavy  in  its  cloud  ! 
Who,  to  thy  hand  the  orb  and  see[)tre  gave. 

That  thou  should'stbe  the  sovereign  of  the  nations? 
To  tyrant  kings  thou  wert  thyself  the  slave. 

Till  freedom  dug  from  law  its  deep  foundations  ; 
The  mighty  Chart  the  citizens  made  kings, 
And  kings  to  citizens  sublimel3'  bowed  ! 

And  thou  thyself,  upon  thy  realm  of  water. 

Hast  thou  not  rendered  millions  up  to  slaughter, 
When  thy  ships  brought  upon  their  sailing  wings 

The  sceptre  —  and  the  shroud? 
What  should'st  thou  thank? — Blush,  earth,  to  hear 

and  feel  : 
What  should'st  thou  thank  ?  —  Thy  genius  and  thy 

steel ! 
Behold  the  hidden  and  the  giant  fires  ! 

Behold  thy  glory  trembling  to  its  fall  I 

Thy  coming  doom  the  round  earth  shall  appal, 
And  all  the  hearts  of  freemen  beat  for  thee, 
And  all  free  souls  their  fate  in  thine  foresee  — 

I'heirs  is  thy  glory's  fall ! 

One  look  below  the  Almight}'  gave, 

Where  streamed  the  lion-flags  of  thy  proud  foe  ; 
And  near  and  wider  yawned  the  horrent  grave. 

''And  who,'  'saith  He,  "  shall  lay  mine  England 
low  — 
The  stem  that  blooms  with  hero-deeds  — 
The  rock  when  man  from  wrong  a  refuge  needs  — 

The  stronghold  where  the  tyrant  comes  in  vain  ? 

Who  shall  bid  England  vanish  from  the  main? 
Ne'er  be  this  only  Eden  freedom  knew, 

Man's  stout  defence    from   power,  to    fate    con- 
signed." 
God  the  Almighty  blew, 

And  the  Armaila  went  to  every  wind  ! 
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THE  GODS  OF  GREECE. 

Ye  in  the  age  gone  b}^, 
"Who  ruled  the  world  —  a  world  how  lovel}^  then  !  — 
And  guided  still  the  steps  of  happy  men 

In  the  liglit  leading-strings  of  careless  joy  ! 
Ah,  flourished  then  your  service  of  delight ! 

How  different,  oh,  how  different,  in  the  day 
When  th}'  sweet   fanes  with  many   a  wreath  were 
bright, 

O  Venus  Aniathusia  ! 

Then,  through  a  veil  of  dreams 

Woven  by  song,  truth's  youthful  beauty  glowed, 
And  life's  redundant  and  rejoicing  streams 

Gave  to  the  soulless,  soul  —  where'er  they  flowed 
Man  gifted  nature  with  divinity 

To  lift  and  link  her  to  the  breast  of  love  ; 
All  things  betrayed  to  the  initiate  eye 

The  track  of  gods  above  ! 

Where  lifeless  —  fixed  afar, 

A  flaming  ball  to  our  dull  sense  is  given, 
Phoebus  Apollo,  in  his  golden  car. 

In  silent  glory  swept  the  fields  of  heaven ! 
On  yonder  hill  the  Oread  was  adored. 

In  yonder  tree  the  Dryad  iield  her  home ; 
And  from  her  urn  the  gentle  Naiad  poured 

The  wavelet's  silver  foam. 

Yon  bay,  chaste  Daphne  wreathed, 

Yon  stone  was  mournful  Niobe's  mute  cell. 
Low  tlu'ough  yon  sedges  pastoral  Syrinx  breathed, 

And  through  those  groves  wailed  the  sweet  Philo- 
mel, 
The  tears  of  Ceres  swelled  in  yonder  rill  — 

Tears  shed  for  Proserpine  to  Hades  borne  ; 
And,  for  her  lost  Adonis,  yonder  hill 

Heard  Cytherea  mourn  !  — 
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Heaven's  shapes  were  charmed  unto 

The  mortal  race  of  old  Deucalion  ; 
Pyrrlia's  fair  daughter,  humanly  to  woo, 

Came  down,  in  shepherd-guise,  Latona's  son 
Between  men,  heroes,  gods,  harmonious  then 

Love  wove  sweet  links  and  sj'mpathies  divine ; 
Blest  Amatluisia,  heroes,  gods,  and  men, 

Equals  before  thy  shrine ! 

Not  to  that  culture  gay, 

Stern  self-denial,  or  sharp  penance  wan ! 
Well  might  each  heart  be  happy  in  that  day  — 

For  gods,  the  happy  ones,  were  kin  to  man ! 
The  beautiful  alone  the  holy  there ! 

No  pleasure  shamed  the  gods  of  that  young  race  ; 
So  that  the  chaste  Camosnae  favoring  were, 

And  the  subduing  grace ! 

A  palace  every  shrine  ; 

Your  sports  heroic  ;  — yours  the  crown 
Of  contests  hallowed  to  a  power  divine, 

As  rushed  the  chariots  thundering  to  renown. 
Fair  round  the  altar  where  the  incense  breathed. 

Moved  your  melodious  dance  inspired  ;  and  fair 
Above  victoi'ious  brows,  the  garland  wreathed 

Sweet  leaves  round  odorous  hair ! 

The  livel}'  Thyrsus-swinger, 

And  the  wild  car  the  exulting  panthers  bore, 
Announced  the  presence  of  the  rapture-bringer  — 

Bounded  the  Satyr  and  blithe  Faun  before  ; 
And  Maenads,  as  the  frenzy  stung  the  soul, 

Hymned  in  tlieir  maddening  dance,  the  glorious 
wine  — 
As  ever  beckoned  to  the  lusty  bowl 

The  ruddy  host  divine ! 

Before  the  bed  of  death 

No  ghastl}'  spectre  stood  —  but  from  the  porch 
Of  life,  the  lip  —  one  kiss  inhaled  the  breath. 

And  the  mute  graceful  genius  lowered  a  torch. 
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The  jndgmcnt-halancc  of  the  realms  below, 
A  judge,  himself  of  mortal  lineage,  held ; 

The  very  furies  at  the  Thraciau's  woe, 
Were  moved  and  music-spelled. 

In  the  El^sian  grove 

The  shades  renewed  the  pleasures  life  held  dear : 
The  faithful  spouse  rejoined  remembered  love. 

And  rushed  along  the  meads  tlie  charioteer ; 
There  Linus  [)ouved  the  old  accustomed  strain  ; 

Admetus  there  Alcestis  still  could  greet ;  his 
Friend  there  once  more  Orestes  could  regain, 

His  arrows  —  Philoctetes  ! 

More  glorious  than  the  meeds 

That  in  their  strife  with  labor  nerved  the  brave. 
To  the  great  doer  of  renowned  deeds 

The  Hebe  and  the  heaven  the  Thunderer  gave. 
Before  the  rescued  rescuer*  of  the  dead, 

Bowed  down  the  silent  and  immortal  host ; 
And  the  twain  stars  f  their  guiding  lustre  shed, 

On  the  bark  tempest-tossed  ! 

Art  thou,  fair  world,  no  more? 

Return,  thou  virgin-bloom  on  Nature's  face ; 
Ah,  only  on  the  minstrel's  magic  shore. 

Can  we  the  footstep  of  sweet  fable  trace ! 
The  meadows  mourn  for  the  old  hallowing  life  ; 

Vainl3'  we  search  the  earth  of  gods  bereft ; 
Where  once  the  warm  and  living  shapes  were  rife, 

Shadows  alone  are  left ! 

Cold,  from  the  north,  has  gone 

Over  the  flowers  the  blast  that  killed  their  May ; 
And,  to  enrich  the  worship  of  the  one, 

A  universe  of  gods  must  pass  away  ! 

*  Hercules  who  recovered  from  the  Shades  Alcestis,  after  she  had 
given  her  own  life  to  save  her  husband,  Admetus.  Alcestis,  in  the 
hands  of  Euripides  (that  woman-hater  as  he  is  called!)  becomes  the 
loveliest  female  creation  in  the  Greek  drama. 

t  i.  6.  Castor  and  Pollux  are  transferred  to  the  stars,  Hercules  to 
Olympus,  for  their  deeds  on  earth. 
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Mourning,  I  search  on  yonder  starry'  steeps, 
But  thee  no  more,  Selene,  there  I  see  ! 

And  through  the  woods  I  call,  and  o'er  the  deeps, 
And  —  lilcho  answers  me! 

Deaf  to  the  jo^'s  she  gives  — 

Blind  to  the  pomp  of  which  she  is  possessed  — 
Unconscious  of  the  spiritual  power  that  lives 

Around,  and  rules  her  —  b}- our  bliss  unblessed  — 
Dull  to  the  art  that  colors  or  creates. 

Like  the  dead  timepiece,  godless  nature  creeps 
Her  plodding  round,  and,  b}'  the  leaden  weights, 

The  slavish  motion  keeps. 

To-morrow  to  receive 

New  life,  she  digs  her  proper  grave  to-da}' ; 
And  ic}'  moons  with  weary  sameness  weave 

From  their  own  light  their  fulness  and  decay. 
Home  to  the  poet's  land  the  gods  are  flown. 

Light  use  in  them  that  later  world  discerns. 
Which,  the  diviner  leading-strings  outgrown, 

On  its  own  axle  turns. 

Home !  and  with  them  are  gone 

The  hues  the}'  gazed  on  and  the  tones  they  heard  ; 
Life's  beaut}'  and  life's  melod}' :  —  alone 

Broods  o'er  the  desolate  void,  the  lifeless  word  ; 
Yet  rescued  from  time's  deluge,  still  they  throng 

Unseen  the  Pindus  they  w^re  wont  to  cherish : 
Ah,  that  which  gains  immortal  life  in  song, 

To  mortal  life  must  perish  ! 


.0    ,  ^^' 

y    '  RESIGNATION. 

y^     -Yes  !  even  I  was  in  Arcadia  born, 

And,  in  mine  infant  ears, 
A  vow  of  rapture  was  b}'  Nature  sworn ; 
Yes  !  even  I  was  in  Arcadia  born. 

And  yet  my  short  spring  gave  me  onl}'  —  tears ! 
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Once  blooms,  and  only  once,  life's  youthful  May  ; 

For  me  its  bloom  hath  gone. 
The  silent  God  —  O  brethren,  weep  to-day  — 
The  silent  God  hath  quenched  ni}-  torch's  ray, 

And  the  vain  dream  hath  flown. 

Upon  th}'  darksome  bridge.  Eternity, 

I  stand  e'en  now,  dread  thought ! 
Take,  then,  these  jo^-credentials  back  from  me ! 
Unopened  I  return  them  now  to  thee, 

Of  happiness,  alas,  know  naught ! 

Before  Thy  throne  m}^  mournful  cries  I  vent, 

Thou  Judge,  concealed  from  view ! 
To  3'onder  star  a  joyous  saying  went : 
With  judgment's  scales  to  rule  us  thou  art  sent, 
And  call'st  thj-self  Requiter,  too ! 

Here,  —  sa}^  they,  —  terrors  on  the  bad  alight, 

And  J03S  to  greet  the  virtuous  spring. 
The  bosom's  windings  thou'lt  expose  to  sight. 
Riddle  of  Providence  wilt  solve  aright. 
And  reckon  with  the  suffering ! 

Here  to  the  exile  be  a  home  outspread, 

Here  end  the  meek  man's  thorny  path  of  strife  ! 
A  godlike  child,  whose  name  was  Truth,  they  said, 
Known  but  to  few,  from  whom  the^many  fled. 

Restrained  the  ardent  bridle  of  my  life. 

"  It  shall  be  thine  another  life  to  live,  — 

Thy  3'outh  to  me  surrender  ! 
To  thee  this  suret}^  only  can  I  give  "  — 
I  took  the  surety  in  that  life  to  live  ; 

And  gave  to  her  each  youthful  joy  so  tender. 

"  Give  me  the  woman  precious  to  th}'  heart. 

Give  up  to  me  th}'  Laura ! 
Beyond  the  grave  will  usury  pay  the  smart."  — 
I  wept  aloud,  and  from  m}-  bleeding  heart 

With  resignation  tore  her. 
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"  The  obligation's  drawn  upon  the  dead  !  " 

Thus  laughed  the  world  in  scorn  ; 
"The  lying  one,  in  league  with  despots  dread, 
For  truth,  a  phantom  palmed  on  thee  instead, 

Thou'lt  be  no  more,  when  once  this  dream  has 
gone  !  " 

Shamelessly  scoffed  the  mockers'  serpent-band  : 
' '  A  dream  that  but  prescription  can  admit 
Dost  dread?   Where  now  thy  God's  protecting  hand, 
(The    sick    world's     Saviour    with    such    cunning 
planned) , 
Borrowed  by  human  need  of  human  wit? 

"What  future  is't  that  graves  to  us  reveal? 

What  the  eternity  of  thy  discourse  ? 
Honored  because  dark  veils  its  form  conceal. 
The  giant-shadows  of  the  awe  we  feel. 

Viewed  in  the  hollow  mirror  of  remorse  ! 

"An  image  false  of  shapes  of  living  mould, 
(Time's  very  mummy,  she  !) 
Whom  only  Hope's  sweet  balm  hath  power  to  hold 
Within  the  chambers  of  the  grave  so  cold,  — 
Thy  fever  calls  this  immortalit}- ! 

"  For  empty  hopes,  — corruption  gives  the  lie  — 
Didst  thou  exchange  what  thou  hadst  surely 
done? 
Six  thousand  years  sped  death  in  silence  by,  — 
His  corpse  from  out  the  grave  e'er  mounted  high, 
That  mention  made  of  the  Requiting  One  ?  " 

I  saw  time  fl}^  to  reach  thy  distant  shore, 

I  saw  fair  Nature  lie 
A  shrivelled  corpse  behind  him  evermore,  — 
No  dead  from  out  the  grave  then  sought  to  soar 

Yet  In  that  Oath  divine  still  trusted  I. 

M}'  ev'ry  joy  to  thee  I've  sacrificed, 

I  throw  me  now  before  thy  judgment- throne  ; 
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The  many's  scorn  with  boldness  I've  despised,  — 
Only  till/  gifts  by  me  were  ever  prized,  — 
I  ask  my  wages  now,  Requiting  One ! 

"With  equal  love  I  love  each  child  of  mine  !  " 
A  genius  hid  from  sight  exclaimed. 

"Two   flowers,"  he  cried,  "ye  mortals,  mark  the 
sign,  — 

Two  flowers  to  greet  the  Searcher  wise  entwine,  — 
Hope  and  Enioyment  they  are  named. 

"  Who  of  these  flowers  plucks  one,  let  him   ne'er 
yearn 

To  touch  the  other  sister's  bloom. 
Let  him  enjoy,  who  has  no  faith  ;  eterne 
As  earth,  this  truth  !  — Abstain,  who  faith  can  learn  ! 

The  world's  long  story  is  the  world's  own  doom. 

"  Hope  thou  hast  felt,  — thy  wages,  then,  are  paid  ; 

Thy  faith  'twas  formed  the  rapture  pledged  to 
thee. 
Thou  might'st  have  of  the  wise  inquiry  made,  — 
The  minutes  thou  neglectest,  as  they  fade. 

Are  given  back  by  no  eternity  !  " 


THE   CONFLICT. 

No  !  I  this  conflict  longer  will  not  wage. 

The  conflict  duty  claims  —  the  giant  task  ;  — 

Thv  spells,  O  virtue,  never  can  assuage 

the  heart's  wild  fire  —  this  off'ering  do  not  ask ! 

True,  I  have  sworn  —  a  solemn  vow  have  sworn, 
That  I  myself  will  curb  the  self  witliin  ; 

Yet  take  thy  wreath,  no  more  it  shall  be  worn  — 
Take  back  thy  wreath,  and  leave  me  free  to  sin. 
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Rent  be  the  contract  I  with  thee  once  made  ;  — 
She  loves  me,  loves  me  —  forfeit  be  the  crown  ! 

Blessed  he  who,  lulled  in  rapture's  dreamy  shade, 
Glides,  as  I  glide,  the  deep  full  gladly  down. 

She  sees  the  worm  that  mj^  3'outh's  bloom  deca3's, 
She  sees  my  spring-time  wasted  as  it  flees  ; 

And,  marvelling  at  the  rigor  that  gainsa3-s 

The  heart's  sweet  impulse,  my  reward  decrees. 

Distrust  this  angel  purity,  fair  soul ! 

It  is  to  guilt  thy  pity  armeth  me  ; 
Could  being  lavish  its  unmeasured  whole, 

It  ne'er  could  give  a  gift  to  rival  thee! 

Thee  —  the  dear  guilt  I  ever  seek  to  shun, 

O  tyranny  of  fate,  O  wild  desires  ! 
My  virtue's  only  crown  can  but  be  won 

In  that  last  breath  —  when  virtue's  self  expires ! 


THE  ARTISTS. 

How  gracefully,  O  man,  with  thy  palm-bough, 
Upon  the  waning  century  standest  thou, 

In  proud  and  noble  manhood's  prime, 
With  unlocked  senses,  with  a  spirit  freed. 
Of  firmness  mild,  — though  silent,  rich  in  deed, 

The  ripest  son  of  Time, 
Through  meeknecs  great,  through  precepts  strong. 
Through  treasures  rich,  that  time  had  long 

Hid  in  thy  bosom,  and  through  reason  free,  — 
Master  of  Nature,  who  thy  fetters  loves, 
And  who  thy  strength  in  thousand  conflicts  proves, 

And  from  the  desert  soared  in  pride  with  thee  ! 

Flushed  with  the  glow  of  victor}^, 
Never  forget  to  prize  the  hand 

That  found  the  weeping  orphan  child 
Deserted  on  life's  barren  strand. 
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And  left  a  prey  to  hazard  wild,  — 
Tliat,  ere  thy  spirit-honor  saw  the  day, 

Thy  youthful  heart  watched  over  silently, 
And  from  thy  tender  bosom  turned  away 

Each  thought  that  might  liave  stained  its  purity  ; 
That  kind  one  ne'er  forget  who,  as  in  sport, 

Thy  youth  to  noble  aspirations  trained, 
And  who  to  thee  in  easy  riddles  taught 

The  secret  how  each  virtue  might  be  gained ; 
Who,  to  receive  him  back  more  perfect  still. 

E'en  into  strangers'  arms  her  favorite  gave  — 
Oh,  may'st  tliou  never  witli  degenerate  will. 

Humble  thyself  to  be  her  abject  slave  ! 
In  industry,  the  bee  the  palm  may  bear ; 

In  skill,  the  worm  a  lesson  may  impart ; 
With  spirits  blest  th}'  knowledge  thou  dost  share, 

But  thou,  O  man,  alone  hast  art ! 

Only  through  beaut3-'s  morning  gate 

Didst  thou  the  land  of  knowledge  find. 
To  merit  a  more  glorious  fate, 

In  graces  trains  itself  the  mind. 
What  thrilled  thee  through  with  trembling  blessed, 

When  erst  the  Muses  swept  the  chord, 
That  power  created  in  thy  breast, 

Which  to  the  mighty  spirit  soared. 

When  first  was  seen  b}'  doting  reason's  ken. 

When  many  a  thousand  years  had  passed  away, 
A  s3-mbol  of  the  fair  and  great  e'en  then, 

Before  the  childlike  mind  uncovered  lay. 
Its  blessed  form  bade  us  honor  virtue's  cause,  — 

Tiie  honest  sense  'gainst  vice  put  forth  its  powers, 
Before  a  Solon  had  devised  the  laws 

That  slowly  bring  to  light  their  languid  flowers. 
Before  Eternity's  vast  scheme 

Was  to  the  thinker's  mind  revealed, 
Was't  not  foreshadowed  in  his  dream, 

Whose  eyes  explored  yon  starry  field? 
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Urania,  —  the  majestic  dreaded  one, 

Who  wears  a  glory  of  Orions  twined 
Around  her  brow,  and  who  is  seen  by  none 

Save  purest  spirits,  when,  in  splendor  shrined, 
She  soars  above  the  stars  in  pride. 

Ascending  to  her  sunny  throne,  — 
Her  fiery  chaplet  lays  aside, 

And  now,  as  beaut}',  stands  alone ; 
While,  with  the  Graces'  girdle  round  her  cast. 

She  seems  a  child,  b}-  children  understood  ; 
For  we  shall  recognize  as  truth  at  last. 
What  here  as  beauty  only  we  have  viewed. 

When  the  Creator  banished  from  his  sight 

Frail  man  to  dark  mortality's  abode, 
And  granted  him  a  late  return  to  light. 

Only  by  treading  reason's  arduous  road,  — 
AVhen  each  immortal  turned  his  face  awa}^, 

She,  the  compassionate,  alone 
Took  up  her  dwelling  in  that  house  of  clay, 

With  the  deserted,  banished  one. 
With  drooping  wing  she  hovers  here 

Around  her  darling,  near  the  senses'  land, 
And  on  his  prison-walls  so  drear 

Elysium  paints  with  fond  deceptive  hand. 

While  soft  humanity  still  lay  at  rest. 

Within  her  tender  arms  extended. 
No  flame  was  stirred  b}'  bigots'  murderous  zest. 

No  guiltless  blood  on  high  ascended. 
The  heart  that  she  in  gentle  fetters  binds. 

Views  duty's  slavish  escort  scornfull}' ; 
Her  path  of  light,  though  fairer  far  it  winds, 

Sinks  in  the  sun-track  of  mo  ality. 
Those  who  in  her  chaste  service  still  remain, 

No  grovelling  thought  can  tempt,  no  fate  affright ; 
The  spiritual  life,  so  free  from  stain. 
Freedom's  sweet  birthright,  they  receive  again, 

Under  the  m^'stic  swa}'  of  hoi}'  might. 


f 
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The  purest  among  millions,  happy  they 

Whom  to  her  service  she  has  sanctified, 
Whose  mouths  the  mighty  one's  commands  convey, 

Within  whose  breasts  she  deigneth  to  abide  ; 
Whom  she  ordained  to  feed  her  holy  fire 
Upon  her  altar's  ever-lLiming  p_yre,  — 
Whose  eyes  alone  her  unveiled  graces  meet, 
And  whom  she  gathers  round  in  union  sweet 
In  the  much-honored  jilnce  be  glad 

Where  noble  order  bade  ye  climb, 

For  in  the  spirit-world  sublime, 
Man's  loftiest  rank  ye've  ever  had  ! 

Ere  to  the  world  proportion  ye  revealed, 

That  every  being  joyfully'  obex's,  — 
A  boundless  structure,  in  night's  veil  concealed. 

Illumed  by  naught  but  faint  and  languid  rays, 
A  baud  of  phantoms,  struggling  ceaselessly, 

Holding  his  mind  in  slavish  fetters  bound. 
Unsociable  and  rude  as  he. 

Assailing  him  on  ever}'  side  around,  — 
Thus  seemed  to  man  creation  in  that  day  ! 

United  to  surrounding  forms  alone 

By  the  blind  chains  the  passions  had  put  on, 
Whilst  Nature's  beauteous  spirit  fled  away 

Unfelt,  untasted,  and  unknown. 

And,  as  it  hovered  o'er  with  parting  ray. 

Ye  seized  the  shades  so  neighborl}', 
With  silent  hand,  with  feeling  mind, 
And  taught  how  the}'  might  be  combined 

In  one  firm  bond  of  harmony. 
The  gaze,  light-soaring,  felt  uplifted  then, 

When  first  the  cedar's  slender  trunk  it  viewed. 

And  pleasingly  the  ocean's  crystal  flood 
Reflected  back  the  dancing  form  again. 
Could  ye  mistake  the  look,  with  l)eauty  fi-aught, 

That  Nature  gave  to  help  ye  on  your  way  ? 
The  image  floating  on  the  billows  taught 

The  art  the  fleeting  shadow  to  portray. 
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From  her  own  being  torn  apart, 

Her  phantom,  beauteous  as  a  dream, 

She  phin;j:eil  into  the  silvery  stream, 
Surrendering  to  her  spoiler's  art. 
Creative  power  soon  in  your  breast  unfolded  ; 

Too  noble  far,  not  idlj  to  conceive. 
The  shadow's  for.u  in  sand,  in  clav  ye  moulded, 

And  made  it  in  the  sketch  its  being  leave. 
The  longing  thirst  for  action  then  awoke,  — 
And  from  your  breast  the  first  creation  broke. 


By  contemplation  captive  made. 

Ensnared  by  your  discerning  e^^e. 
The  friendly  phantom's  soon  betrayed 

The  talisman  that  roused  your  ecstasy. 
The  laws  of  wonder-working  might, 
The  stores  by  beauty  brought  to  light. 
Inventive  reason  in  soft  union  planned 
To  blend  together  'neath  A'our  forming  hand. 
The  obelisk,  the  pyramid  ascended. 

The  Hermes  stood,  the  column  sprang  on  high. 

The  reed  poured  forth  the  woodland  melody, 
Immortal  song  on  victor's  deeds  attended. 


The  fairest  flowers  that  decked  the  earth, 
Into  a  nosegay,  with  wise  choice  combined. 

Thus  the  lirst  art  from  Nature  had  its  birth ; 
Into  a  garland  then  were  nosegays  twined. 

And  from  the  works  that  mortal  hands  had  madcr 

A  second,  nobler  art  was  now  displayed. 

The  child  of  beauty,  self-suflicient  now. 

That  issued  from  your  hands  to  perfect  day, 

Loses  the  chaplet  that  adorned  its  brow. 
Soon  as  reality  asserts  its  sway. 

The  column,  yielding  to  })roportion's  chains, 
Must  with  its  sisters  join  ni  friendly  link. 
The  hero  in  the  hero-band  must  sink, 

The  Muses'  harp  peals  forth  its  tuneful  strains. 
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The  wondering  savages  soon  came 

To  view  tlie  new  creation's  plan  : 
"  Behold  !  "  —  the  joyous  crowds  exclaim,  — 

"  Behold,  all  this  is  done  by  man  ! " 
With  jocund  and  more  social  aim 
The  minstrel's  lyre  their  awe  awoke, 

Telling  of  Titans,  and  of  giant's  frays 
And  lion-slayers,  turning,  as  he  spoke, 

P^Acn  into  heroes  those  who  heard  his  lays. 
For  the  first  time  the  soul  feels  J03', 

B}'  raptures  blessed  that  calmer  are, 

That  onl}'  greet  it  from  afar. 
That  passions  wild  can  ne'er  destroy, 
And  that,  when  tasted,  do  not  cloy. 

And  now  the  spirit,  free  and  fair. 

Awoke  from  out  its  sensual  sleep ;   . 
Hy  you  unchained,  the  slave  of  care 

Into  the  arms  of  J03'  could  leap. 
Each  brutish  barrier  soon  was  set  at  naught, 

Humanity  first  graced  the  cloudless  brow, 
And  the  majestic,  noble  stranger,  thought. 

From  out  the  wondering  brain  sprang  boldly  now 
Man  in  his  glory  stood  upright. 

And  showed  the  stars  his  kingly  face  ; 
His  speaking  glance  the  sun's  bright  light 

Blessed  in  the  realms  sublime  of  space. 
Upon  the  cheek  now  1)loomed  the  smile, 

The  voice's  soulful  harmony 
Expanded  into  song  the  while. 

And  feeling  swam  in  the  moist  eye  ; 
And  from  the  mouth,  with  spirit  teeming  o'er, 
Jest,  sweetly  linked  with  grace,  began  to  pour. 

Sunk  in  the  instincts  of  the  worm, 
B^-  naught  but  sensual  lust  possessed, 
Ye  recognized  within  his  breast 

Love-spiritual's  noble  germ ; 

And  that  this  germ  of  love  so  blest 
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Escaped  the  senses'  abject  load, 
To  the  lirst  pastoral  song  he  owed. 
Raised  to  the  dignity'  of  thought, 
Passions  more  calm  to  How  wore  taught 

From  the  l)ar(rs  moutli  with  melody. 
The  cheeks  with  dewy  softness  burned  ; 
The  longing  that,  thougli  quenched,  still  yearned, 

Proclaimed  the  spirit-harmou}'. 


The  wisest's  wisdom,  and  the  strongest's  vigor,  — 

The    meekest's    meekness,    and    the    noblest's 
grace. 
By  you  were  knit  together  in  one  figure. 

Wreathing  a  radiant  glory  round  the  place. 
Man  at  the  Unknown's  sight  must  tremble, 

Yet  its  refulgence  needs  must  love  ; 
That  mighty  Being  to  resemble. 

Each  glorious  hero  madlj'  strove  ; 
The  prototype  of  beauty's  earliest  strain 
Ye  made  resound  through  Nature's  wide  domain. 


The  passions'  wild  and  headlong  course, 

The  ever-varving  plan  of  fate. 
Duty  and  instinct's  twofold  force, 

With  proving  mind  and  guidance  straight 
Ye  then  conducted  to  their  ends. 

What  Nature,  as  she  moves  along. 
Far  from  each  other  ever  rends. 

Become  upon  the  stage,  in  song, 
Members  of  order,  firmly  bound. 

Awed  by  the  Furies'  chorus  dread, 

Murder  draws  down  upon  its  head 
The  doom  of  death  from  their  wild  sound. 
Long  e'er  the  wise  to  give  a  verdict  dared, 
An  Iliad  had  fate's  mysteries  declared 

To  early  ages  from  afar ; 
While  Providence  in  silence  fared 

Into  the  world  from  Thespis'  car. 
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Yet  into  that  world's  current  so  sublime 
Your  symmetr}'  was  borne  before  its  time, 
When  tlie  dark  hand  of  destiny 
Failed  in  your  sight  to  part  by  force. 

What  it  had  fashioned  'neath  your  eye, 
In  darkness  life  made  haste  to  die, 

Ere  it  fuHilled  its  beauteous  course. 
Then  ye  with  bold  and  self-sutlicient  might 
Led  the  arch  further  through  the  future's  night : 
Then,  too,  ye  plunged,  without  a  fear. 

Into  Avernus'  ocean  black. 
And  found  the  vanished  life  so  dear 

Bej-ond  the  urn,  and  brought  it  back. 
A  blooming  Pollux-form  appeared  now  soon, 

On  Castor  leaning,  and  enshrined  in  light  — 
The  sliadow  that  is  seen  upon  the  moon. 

Ere  she  has  filled  her  silvery  circle  bright ! 

Yet  higher,  —  higher  still  above  the  earth 

Inventive  genius  never  ceased  to  rise : 
Creations  from  creations  had  their  birth, 

And  harmonies  from  harmonies. 
What  here  alone  enchants  the  ravished  sight, 

A  nobler  beauty  yonder  must  obey  ; 
The  graceful  charms  that  in  the  nymph  unite, 

In  the  divine  Athene  melt  away  ; 
The  strength  with  wliich  the  wrestler  is  endowed, 

In  the  god's  beauty  we  no  longer  find  : 
The  wonder  of  his  time  —  Jove's  image  proud  — 

In  the  Oljmpian  temple  is  enshrined. 

The  world,  transformed  by  Industrie's  bold  hand. 
The  human  heart,  by  new-born  instincts  moved, 
Tiiat  have  in  burning  fights  been  fully  proved, 

Your  circle  of  creation  now  expand. 

Advancing  man  bears  on  his  soaring  pinions. 
In  gratitude,  art  with  him  in  his  flight, 

And  out  of  Nature's  now-enriched  dominions 
New  worlds  of  beauty  issue  forth  to  light. 
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The  barriers  upon  knowledge  are  o'erthrown  ; 

The  spirit  that,  with  pleasure  soon  matured, 

Has  in  your  eas}'  triumphs  been  inured 

To  hasten  tliroiigh  an  artist-whole  of  graces, 
Nature's  more  distant  columns  duly  places. 
And  overtakes  her  on  her  pathway  lone. 
He  weio'hs  her  now  with  weights  that  hinuan  are, 

Metes  her  with  measures  that  s/te  lent  of  old  ; 
While  in  her  beauty's  rites  more  practised  f^ir, 

vShe  now  must  let  his  e3'e  her  form  bebo\d. 
With  youthful  and  self-pleasing  bliss, 

He  lends  the  spheres  his  harmon}^, 
And,  if  he  praise  earth's  edifice, 

'Tis  for  its  wondrous  symmetry. 


In  all  that  now  around  him  breathes, 

Proportion  sweet  is  ever  rife  ; 
And  beauty's  golden  girdle  wreathes 

Witli  mildness  round  his  path  through  life  ; 
Perfection  blest,  triumphanth', 
Before  him  in  your  woi'ks  soars  high ; 
Wherever  boisterous  rapture  swells. 

Wherever  silent  sorrow  flees. 
Where  pensive  contemplation  dwells, 

Where  he  the  tears  of  anguish  sees. 
Where  thousand  terrors  on  him  glare, 

Harmonious  streams  are  yet  behind  — 
He  sees  the  Graces  sporting  there, 

With  feeling  silent  and  refined. 
Gentle  as  beauty's  lines  togetlier  linking. 

As  the  appearances  that  round  liim  play. 
In  tender  outline  in  each  other  sinking, 

The  soft  breatli  of  his  life  thus  fleets  away. 
His  spirit  melts  in  the  harmonious  sea. 

That,  rich  in  ra[)ture,  round  his  senses  flows, 
And  the  dissolving  thought  all  silently 

To  omnipresent  C'ythorca  grows. 
Joining  in  lofty  union  with  the  Fates, 
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On  Graces  and  on  Mnscs  calm  rel3'ing, 
With  frcelv-off'erod  l)OSoni  lie  awaits 

The  shaft  that  soon  against  him  will  be  flj'ing 
From  the  soft  bow  necessity  creates. 

Favorites  beloved  of  blissful  harmony, 

Welcome  attendants  on  life's  drearv  road, 
The  noblest  and  the  dearest  lar  th.nt  she, 

Who  gave  us  life,  to  bless  that  life  bestowed ! 
That  nnvoked  man  his  duties  bears  in  mind, 
And  loves  tlie  fetters  that  his  motions  bind, 
That  ('hance  with  bra/en  sceptre  rides  him  not,  — - 
For  this  eternity  is  now  your  lot, 
Your  heart  lias  won  a  briglit  reward  for  tJds. 

That  round  the  cup  where  freedom  flows, 
Merrily  sport  the  gods  of  bliss,  — 

The  beauteous  dream  its  fragrance  throws,  — 
For  tJiis^  receive  a  loving  kiss ! 

The  spirit,  glorious  and  serene, 
Who  round  necessity  the  graces  trains,  — 
Who  bids  his  ether  and  his  starry  plains 
Upon  us  wait  with  pleasing  mien,  — 
W^lio,  'mid  his  terrors,  by  his  majesty  gives  joy, 
And   who   is   beauteous  e'en  when  seeking  to  de- 
stroy, — 
Him  imitate,  the  artist  good! 
As  o'er  the  streamlet's  cr3-stal  flood 
The  banks  with  checkered  dances  hover. 

The  flowery  mead,  the  sunset's  light,  — 
Thus  gleams,  life's  barren  pathwaj'  over, 

Poesy's  shadowy  world  so  bright. 
In  bridal  dress  \q  led  us  on 
Before  the  terrible  Unknown, 

Before  the  inexorable  fate. 
As  in  your  urns  the  bones  are  laid, 
With  beauteous  magic  veil  ye  shade 

The  chorus  dread  that  cares  create. 
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Thousands  of  3'ears  I  hastened  through 
The  boundless  reahn  of  vanished  time 

How  sad  it  seems  when  left  by  3'ou  — 
But  where  ye  linger,  how  sublime  ! 

She  who,  with  fleeting  wing,  of  yore 

From  3'our  creating  hand  arose  in  might, 
Within  your  arms  was  found  once  more. 

When,  vanqnished  b^'  Time's  silent  flight, 
Life's  blossoms  faded  from  the  cheek, 

And  from  the  limbs  all  vigor  went. 
And  monrnfully,  with  footstep  weak, 

Upon  his  staff  the  gray-beard  leant. 
Then  gave  ye  to  the  languishing. 
Life's  waters  from  a  new-born  spring ; 
Twice  was  the  3'outh  of  time  renewed. 
Twice,  from  the  seeds  that  ye  had  strewed. 

When  chased  b}'  fierce  barbarian  hordes  away, 

The  last  remaining  votive  brand  3'e  tore 
From  Orient's  altars,  now  pollution's  prey. 

And  to  these  western  lands  in  safety  bore. 
The  fugitive  from  yonder  eastern  shore, 

The  3-outhful  da}-,  the  West  her  dwelling  made  ; 
And  on  Hesperia's  plains  sprang  up  once  more 

Ionia's  flowers,  in  pristine  bloom  arrayed. 
Over  the  spirit  fairer  Nature  shed, 

With  soft  refulgence,  a  reflection  bright, 
And  through  the  graceful  soul  with  stately  tread 

Advanced  the  mighty  Deity  of  light. 
Millions  of  chains  were  burst  asunder  then. 

And  to  the  slave  then  human  laws  applied. 
And  mildly  rose  the  3'ounger  race  of  men. 

As  brethren,  gentl}'  wandering  side  by  side. 
With  noble  inward  ecstas}'. 

The  bliss  imparted  3'e  receive. 
And  in  the  veil  of  modesty, 

With  silent  merit  take  3'our  leave. 
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If  on  the  paths  of  thought,  so  freely  given, 

The  searcher  now  with  daring  fortune  stands, 
And,  by  triumphant  Pa>ans  onward  driven. 

Would    seize    upon    the    crown    with   dauntless 
hands  — 
If  he  witli  grovelling  hireling's  pa}' 

Thinks  to  dismiss  his  glorious  guide  — 
Or,  with  the  first  slave's-place  array 

Art  near  the  throne  his  dream  supplied  — 
Forgive  him  !  —  O'er  30ur  head  to-day 

Ilovers  perfection's  crown  in  pride, 
With  you  the  earliest  plant  Spring  had, 

Soul-forming  Nature  first  began  ; 
With  you,  the  harvest-chaplet  glad. 

Perfected  Nature  ends  her  plan. 


The  art  creative,  that  ail-modestly  arose 

From  clay  and  stone,  with  silent  triumph  throws 

Its  arms  around  the  spirit's  vast  domain. 
What  in  the  land  of  knowledge  the  discoverer  knows, 

He  knows,  discovers,  only  for  yo^(r  gain  ! 
The  treasures  that  the  thinker  has  amassed, 

lie  will  enjoy  within  your  arms  alone. 
Soon  as  his  knowledge,  beauty-ripe  at  last. 

To  art  ennobled  shall  have  grown, — 
Soon  as  with  you  he  scales  a  mouutain-height, 

And  there,  illumined  by  the  setting  sun. 
The  smiling  valley  bursts  upon  his  sight. 
The  richer  ye  reward  the  eager  gaze  — 

The  higher,  fairer  orders  that  the  mind 
Ma}-  traverse  with  its  magic  ra^s, 

Or  compass  with  enjoyment  unconfined  — 
The  wider  thoughts  and  feelings  open  lie 
To  more  luxuriant  floods  of  harmony. 
To  beauty's  richer,  moi'e  majestic  stream,  — 
The  fair  members  of  the  world's  vast  scheme. 
That,  maimed,  disgrace  on  his  creation  bring, 
He  sees  the  lofty  forms  then  perfecting  — 
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The  fairer  riddles  come  from  out  the  night  — 
The  richer  is  the  world  his  arms  enclose, 
The    broader    stream    the    sea    with    which    he 
flows  — 

The  weaker,  too,  is  destiny's  blind  might  — 

The  nobler  instincts  does  he  prove —  • 

The  smaller  he  himself,  the  greater  grows  his  love. 

Thus  is  he  led,  in  still  and  hidden  race. 

By  poetry,  who  strews  his  path  with  flowers, 
Through  ever-purer  forms,  and  purer  powers, 

Through  ever  higher  heights,  and  fairer  grace. 

At  length,  arrived  at  the  ripe  goal  of  time,  — • 

Yet  one  more  inspiration  all-sublime. 

Poetic  outburst  of  man's  latest  youth. 

And  —  he  will  glide  into  the  arms  of  truth ! 

Herself,  the  gentle  Cypria, 

Illumined  by  her  fiery  crown. 

Then  stands  before  her  full-grown  son 
Unveiled  —  as  great  Urania  ; 
The  sooner  only  by  him  caught. 

The  fairer  he  had  fled  away  ! 
Thus  stood,  in  wonder  rapture-fraught, 

Ulysses'  noble  son  that  day. 
When  the  sage  mentor  who  his  youth  beguiled, 
Herself  transfigured  as  Jove's  glorious  child  ! 

Man's  honor  is  confided  to  your  hand,  — 

There  let  it  well  protected  be  ! 
It  sinks  with  you  !  with  you  it  will  expand ! 

Poesy's  sacred  sorcerj^ 
Obeys  a  world-plan  wise  and  good  ; 
In  silence  let  it  swell  the  flood 

Of  mighty-rolling  harmony. 

By  her  own  time  viewed  with  disdain, 
Let  solemn  truth  in  song  remain. 
And  let  the  Muses'  band  defend  her ! 
In  all  the  fulness  of  her  splendor, 
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Let  her  survive  in  mimhers  glorious, 

More  dread,  when  veiled  her  charms  appear, 

And  vengeance  take,  with  strains  victorious, 
On  her  tormentor's  ear ! 


The  freest  mother's  children  free. 

With  steadfast  countenance  then  rise 
To  highest  beauty's  radiancy. 

And  every  other  crown  despise ! 
The  sisters  who  escaped  you  here, 

Within  your  mother's  arms  ye'll  meet ; 
What  noble  spirits  may  revere. 

Must  be  deserving  and  complete. 
High  over  your  own  course  of  time 

Exalt  yourselves  with  pinion  bold, 
And  dimly  let  your  glass  sublime 

The  coming  century  unfold  ! 
On  thousand  roads  advancing  fast 

Of  ever-rich  variety. 
With  fond  embraces  meet  at  last 

Before  the  throne  of  harmony ! 
As  into  seven  mild  rays  we  view 

With  softness  break  the  glimmer  white, 
As  rainbow-beams  of  sevenfold  hue 

Dissolve  again  in  that  soft  light, 
In  clearness  thousandfold  thus  throw 

Your  magic  round  the  ravished  gaze,  — 
Into  one  stream  of  light  thus  flow,  — 
One  bond  of  truth  that  ne'er  decays ! 
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THE  CELEBRATED   WOMAN. 

AN     EPISTLE     BY     A     MARRIED     MAN  —  TO     A     FELLOW- 
SUFFERER. 

[In  spite  of  ]\Ir.  Carlyle's  assertion  of  Scliiller's  "  total  deficiency 
in  humor,"  *  we  think'  tliat  tlie  following  poem  siittices  to  sliow 
that  he  possessed  the  gift  in  no  ordinary  degree,  and  that  if  the  aims 
of  a  genius  so  essentially  earnest  ha<l  allowed  him  to  indulge  it  he 
would  have  justified  the  opinion  of  the  experienced  Ifflaud  as  to  his 
capacities  for  original  comedy.] 

Can  I,  my  friend,  with  thee  condole?  — 
Can  I  conceive  the  woes  that  try  men, 
When  late  repentance  racks  the  soul 
Ensnared  into  the  toils  of  h3-men? 
Can  Ztake  part  in  such  distress?  — 
Poor  martyr,  —  most  devoutl}-,  "  Yes  !  " 
Thou  weep'st  because  thy  spouse  has  flown 
To  arms  preferred  before  thine  own  ;  — 
A  faithless  wife,  — I  grant  the  curse,  — 
And  yet,  my  friend,  it  might  be  worse ! 
Just  hear  another's  tale  of  sorrow. 
And,  in  comparing,  comfort  borrow! 

What !  dost  thou  think  th3'self  undone. 
Because  thy  rights  are  shared  with  one! 
O,  happy  man  —  be  more  resigned, 
Jt/y  wife  belongs  to  all  mankind ! 
My  wife  —  she's  found  abroad  — at  home  ; 
But  cross  the  Alps  and  she's  at  Rome  ; 
Sail  to  the  Baltic  —  there  you'll  find  her ; 
Lounge  on  the  Boulevards  —  kind  and  kinder  : 
In  short,  you've  only  just  to  drop 

Where'er  they  sell  the  last  new  tale. 
And,  bound  and  lettered  in  the  shop, 

You'll  find  my  lady  up  for  sale ! 

She  must  her  fair  proportions  render 
To  all  whose  praise  can  gloiy  lend  her ;  — 
Within  the  coach,  on  board  the  boat, 
Let  every  pedant  "■  take  a  note  ;  " 

*  Carlyle's  Miscellanies,  vol.  iii,  p.  47. 
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Endure,  for  public  approbation, 
Each  critic's  "■  close  investigation," 
And  brave  —  na^-,  court  it  as  a  llattery  — 
Each  spectacled  Philistine's  battery. 
Just  as  it  suits  some  scurvy  carcase 
In  which  she  hails  an  Aristarchus, 
Ready  to  fly  with  kindred  souls. 
O'er  blooming  flowers  or  burning  coals, 
To  fame  or  shame,  to  shrine  or  gallows, 
Let  him  but  lead  —  sublimely  callous ! 
A  Leipsic  man  —  (confoimd  the  wretch  !) 
Has  made  her  topographic  sketch, 
A  kind  of  map,  as  of  a  town, 
Each  point  minutely  dotted  down  ; 
Scarce  to  myself  I  dare  to  hint 

What  this  d d  fellow  wants  to  print ! 

Thy  wife  —  howe'er  she  slight  the  vows — - 
Respects,  at  least,  the  name  of  spouse ; 
But  mine  to  regions  far  too  high 

For  that  terrestrial  name  is  carried  ; 
My  wife's  "  The  famous  Ninon  !  "  —  I 

"  The  gentleman  that  Ninon  married!" 

It  galls  3'ou  that  3'ou  scarce  are  able 
To  stake  a  florin  at  the  table  — 
Confront  the  pit,  or  join  the  walk, 
But  straight  all  tongues  begin  to  talk ! 
O  that  such  luck  could  me  befall, 
Just  to  be  talked  about  at  all ! 
Behold  me  dwindling  in  my  nook, 
Edged  at  her  left,  —  and  not  a  look ! 
A  sort  of  rushlight  of  a  life, 
Put  out  by  that  great  orb  —  my  wife ! 

Scarce  is  the  morning  gray  —  before 
Postman  and  porter  crowd  the  door ; 
No  premier  has  so  dear  a  levee  — 

She  finds  the  mail-bag  half  its  trade  ; 
My  God  —  the  parcels  are  so  heavy ! 

And  not  a  parcel  carriage-paid  I 
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But  then  —  the  truth  must  be  confessed — 
The3-'re  all  so  charminolv  addressed  : 
Whato'or  they  cost.  th(>y  well  requite  her  — 
'•To  Madame  Blank,   tlie  famous  writer!" 
Poor  thing,  she  sleeps  so  soft!  and  yet 

'Twere  worth  my  life  to  spare  her  slumber ; 
"  Madame  — •  from  Jena  —  the  Gazette  — 

The  Berlin  Journal —  the  last  number!" 
Sudden  she  wakes  ;    those  eyes  of  blue 
(Sweet  eyes!)   fiiU   straight  —  on  the  Review! 
I  by  her  side  —  all  undetected, 
While  those  cursed   columns  are  inspected  ; 
Loud  squall  the   children  overhead, 
Still  she  reads  on,  till  all  is  read : 
At  last  she  lays  that  darling  b}-, 
And  asks^"  What  makes  the  baby  cry?" 

Already  now  the   toilet's  care 
Claims  from  her  couch  the  restless  fair ; 
Tiie  toilet's  care!  — the  glass  has  won 
Just  half  a  glance,  and  all  is  done ! 
A  snappish  —  pettish  word  or  so 
Warns  the  poor  maid  'tis  time  to  go :  — 
Not  at  her  toilet  wait  the  Graces 
Uncombed  Er\-nnys  takes  their  places  ; 
So  great  a  mind  expands  its  scope 
Far  from  the  mean  details  of —  soap! 

Now  roll  the  coach- wheels  to  the  muster  — 
Now  round  my  muse  her  votaries  cluster  ; 
Spruce  Abbe  Millefleurs  —  Baron  Herman  — 
The  English  Lord,  who  don't  know  German,  — 
But  all  uncommonly  well  read 
From  matchless  A  to  deathless  Z  ! 
Sneaks  in  tlio  corner,  shy  and  small, 
A  thing  whicli  men  the  husband  call ! 
While  every  fop  with  flattery  fires  her. 
Swears  with  wiiat  passion  he  admires  her.  — 
"  '  Passion  ! '   '  admire  ! '  and  still  you're  dumb?  " 
Lord  bless  your  soul,  the  worst's  to  come  :  — 
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I'm  forcGcl  to  bow,  as  I'm  a  sinner,  — 

And  hope  —  tlie  rogue  will  stay  to  dinner! 

But  oh,  at  dinner  !  — there's  the  sting  ; 

I  see  my  cellar  on  the  wing ! 

You  know  if  Burgundy  is  dear?  — 

Mine  once  emerged  three  times  a  year ;  — 

And  now  to  wash  these  learned  throttles, 

In  dozens  disappear  the  bottles  ; 

They  well  must  drink  who  well  do  eat 

(I've  sunk  a  capital  on  meat). 

Her  immortality,  I  fear,  a 

Death-blow  will  prove  to  m^'  Madeira ; 

It  has  given,  alas  !  a  mortal  shock 

To  that  old  friend  —  my  Steinberg  hock !  * 

If  Faust  had  really  any  hand 

In  printing,  I  can  understand 

The  fate  which  legends  more  than  hint ;  — 

The  devil  take  all  hands  that  print ! 

And  what  my  thanks  for  all?  —  a  pout  — 

Hour  looks — deep  siglis  ;  but  what  about? 

About!     O,  tJuit  I  well  divine  — 

That  such  a  pearl  should  fall  to  swine  — 

That  such  a  literary  ruby 

Should  grace  the  finger  of  a  booby  ! 

Spring  comes  ;  —  behold,  sweet  mead  and  lea 

Nature's  green  splendor  tapestries  o'er  ; 
Fresh  blooms  the  flower,  and  buds  the  tree  ; 

Larks  sing  —  the  woodland  wakes  once  more. 
The  woodland  wakes  —  but  not  for  her  ! 

From  Nature's  self  the  charm  has  flown  ; 
No  more  the  Spring  of  earth  can  stir 

The  fond  remembrance  of  our  own ! 
The  sweetest  bird  upon  the  bough 
Has  not  one  note  of  music  now ; 

*  Literally  "  Nierensteiner,"  —  a  wine  not  much  known  in  Eng- 
land, and  scarcely—  according  to  our  experience  —  worth  the  regrets 
of  its  respectable  owner. 
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And,  oh  !  how  dull  the  grove's  soft  shade, 
Where  once —  (as  lovers  then)  — we  strayed! 
The  nightingales  have  got  no  learning  — 

Dull  creatures  —  how  can  they  inspire  her? 
The  lilies  are  so  undiscerning, 

They  never  say  —  ' '  how  thej-  admire  her !  " 

In  all  this  jubilee  of  being, 

Some  subject  for  a  point  she's  seeing  — 

Some  epigram  —  (to  be  impartial, 

Well  turned)  —  there  may  be  worse  in  Martial ! 

But,  hark  !  the  goddess  stoops  to  reason  :  — 

"  The  country  now  is  quite  in  season, 

I'll  go !  "  —  '^  What !  to  our  country  seat?  " 

"  No!  —  Travelling  will  be  such  a  treat ; 

Pj'rraont's  extremely  full,  I  hear ; 

But  Carlsbad's  quite  the  rage  this  jear ! " 

Oh  yes,  she  loves  the  rural  Graces  ; 

Nature  is  gay  — in  watering-places  ! 

Those  pleasant  spas  —  our  reigning  passion  — 

Where  learned  Dons  meet  folks  of  fashion ; 

Where  —  each  with  each  illustrious  soul 

Familiar  as  in  Charon's  boat, 
All  sorts  of  fame  sit  cheek-b^'-jowl. 

Pearls  in  that  string  —  the  table  d'hote  ! 
Where  dames  whom  man  has  injured  —  fly, 

To  heal  their  wounds  or  to  efface  them  ; 
While  others,  with  the  waters,  tr}' 

A  course  of  flirting,  — just  to  brace  them  ! 

Well,  there  (O  man,  how  light  thy  woes 

Compared  with  mine — thou  need'st  must  see/) 

My  wife,  undaunted,  greatl}'  goes  — 

And  leaves  the  orj)hans  (seven  ! ! ! )  to  me  ! 

O,  wherefore  art  thou  flown  so  soon. 
Thou  first  fair  year  —  Love's  honeymoon  I 
Ah,  dream  too  exquisite  for  life  ! 
Home's  goddess  —  in  the  name  of  wife  ! 
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Reared  by  each  grace  —  yet  but  to  be 

Man's  household  Anadj-omene  ! 

With  mind  from  which  tlie  sunbeams  fall, 

Rejoice  while  pervading  all ; 

Frank  in  the  temper  pleased  to  please  — 

Soft  in  the  feeling  waked  with  ease. 

So  broke,  as  native  of  the  skies, 

The  heart-enthraller  on  my  eyes  ; 

So  saw  I,  like  a  morn  of  May, 

The  playmate  given  to  glad  m}"  way  ; 

With  eyes  that  more  than  lips  bespoke^ 

Ej'es  whence  —  sweet   words  —  '^'I   love   thee-'" 

broke  ! 
So —  Ah,  what  transports  then  were  mine! 
I  led  the  bride  befoi'e  the  shrine ! 
And  saw  the  future  j-ears  revealed. 
Glassed  on  my  hope  —  one  blooming  field  ! 
More  wide,  and  widening  more,  were  given 
The  angel-gates  disclosing  heaven  ; 
Round  us  the  lovel}',  mirthful  troop 

Of  children  came  —  yet  still  to  me 
The  loveliest  —  merriest  of  the  group 

The  happ}'  mother  seemed  to  be ! 
Mine,  by  the  bonds  that  bind  us  more 
Than  all  the  oaths  the  priest  before  ; 
Mine,  by  the  concord  of  content. 
When  heart  with  heart  is  music-blent ; 
When,  as  sweet  sounds  in  unison, 
Two  lives  harmonious  melt  in  one! 
When  —  sudden  (O  the  villain  !)  — came 

Upon  the  scene  a  mind  profound  !  — 
A  bel  esprit,  who  whispered  "  Fame," 
And  shook  m}^  card-house  to  the  ground. 

What  have  I  now  instead  of  all 
The  Eden  lost  of  hearth  and  hall? 
What  comforts  for  the  heaven  bereft  ? 
What  of  the  younger  angel's  left? 
A  sort  of  intellectual  mule, 

Man's  stubborn  mind  in  woman's  shape, 
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Too  hard  to  love,  too  frail  to  rule  — 

A  sage  engrafted  on  an  ape  ! 
To  what  she  calls  the  realm  of  mind, 

She  leaves  that  throne,  her  sex,  to  crawl, 
The  cestus  and  the  charm  resigned  — 

A  public  gaping-show  to  all ! 
She  blots  from  beauty's  golden  book 

A  name  'mid  nature's  choicest  few. 
To  gain  the  glor}-  of  a  nook 

In  Doctor  Dunderhead's  Review. 


WRITTEN  IN  A  YOUNG  LADY'S  ALBUM. 

Sweet  friend,  the  world,  like  some  fair  infant  blessed, 

Radiant  with  sportive  grace,  around  thee  plays  ; 
Yet  'tis  not  as  depicted  in  thy  breast  — 

Not  as  within  tliy  soul's  fair  glass,  its  rays 
Are  mirrored.     The  respectful  fealty 
That  my  heart's  nobleness  hath  won  for  thee, 

The  miracles  thou  workest  everywhere. 
The  charms  thy  being  to  this  life  first  lent,  — 
To  it,  mere  charms  to  reckon  thou'rt  content, 

To  i(s,  they  seem  humanity  so  fair. 
The  witcher}'  sweet  of  ne'er-polluted  j^outh, 
The  talisman  of  innocence  and  truth  — 

Him  I  would  see,  who  these  to  scorn  can  dare ! 
Thou  revellest  J030usly  in  telling  o'er 

The   blooming   flowers  that  round  thy  path  are 
strown,  — 
The  glad,  whom  thou  hast  made  so  evermore,  — 

The  souls  that  thou  hast  conquered  for  thine  own. 
In  th}'  deceit  so  blissful  be  thou  glad ! 
Ne'er  let  a  waking  disenchantment  sad 

Hurl  thee  despairing  from  th}'  dream's  proud  flight ! 
Like  the  fair  flowerets  that  thv  beds  perfume, 
Observe  them,  but  ne'er  touch  them  as  they  bloom,  — 

Plant  them,  but  only  for  the  distant  sight. 
Created  onl}'  to  enchant  the  eye. 
In  faded  beauty  at  thy  feet  they'll  lie. 

The  nearer  thee,  the  nearer  their  long  night ! 
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POEMS   OF  THE  THIRD   PERIOD. 


THE  MEETING. 

I  SEE  her  still  —  by  her  fair  train  surrounded, 
The  fairest  of  them  all,  she  took  her  place  ; 

Afar  I  stood,  by  her  bright  charms  confounded, 
For,  oh !  the^^  dazzled  with  their  heavenly  grace. 

With  awe  my  soul  was  filled  —  with  bliss  unbounded, 
While  gazing  on  her  softl}'  radiant  face ; 

But  soon,  as  if  up-borne  on  wings  of  fire, 

My  fingers  'gan  to  sweep  the  sounding  lyre. 

The  thoughts  that  rushed  across  me  in  that  hour, 
The  words  I  sang,  I'd  fain  once  more  invoke ; 

Within,  I  felt  a  new-awakened  power, 
That  each  emotion  of  my  bosom  spoke. 

My  soul,  long  time  enchained  in  sloth's  dull  bower. 
Through  all  its  fetters  now  triumphant  broke, 

And  brought  to  light  unknown,  harmonious  numbers, 

Which  in  its  deepest  depths,  had  lived  in  slumbers. 

And  when  the  chords  had  ceased  their  gentle  sighing. 
And  when  ni}-  soul  rejoined  its  mortal  frame, 

I  looked  upon  her  face  and  saw  love  vieing, 
In  ever}-  feature,  with  her  maiden  shame. 

And  soon  my  ravished   heart  seemed   heavenward 
flying, 
Wlien  her  soft  whisper  o'er  my  senses  came. 

The  blissful  seraphs'  choral  strains  alone 

Can  glad  mine  ear  again  with  that  sweet  tone. 

Of  that  fond  heart,  which,  pining  silently. 
Ne'er  ventures  to  express  its  feelings  lowly, 
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The  real  and  modest  worth  is  known  to  me  — 
'Gainst  cruel  fate  I'll  guard  its  cause  so  hol3\ 

Most  blest  of  all,  the  meek  one's  lot  shall  be  — 
Love's  flowers  by  love's  own  hand  are  gathered 
solely  — 

The  fairest  prize  to  that  fond  heart  is  due, 

That  feels  it,  and  that  beats  responsive,  too ! 


THE  SECRET. 

She  sought  to  breathe  one  word,  but  vainly ; 

Too  man}'  listeners  were  nigh  ; 
And  yet  my  timid  glance  read  plainly 

The  language  of  her  speaking  eye. 
Thy  silent  glades  my  footstep  presses, 

Thou  fair  and  leaf-embosomed  grove  ! 
Conceal  within  thy  green  recesses 

From  mortal  eye  our  sacred  love ! 

Afar  with  strange  discordant  noises, 

The  busy  day  is  echoing  ; 
And  'mid  the  hollow  hum  ot  voices, 

I  hear  the  heav}'  hammer  ring. 
'Tis  thus  that  man,  with  toil  ne'er  ending 

Extorts  from  heaven  his  daily  bread  ; 
Yet  oft  unseen  the  Gods  are  sending 

The  gifts  of  fortune  on  his  head ! 

Oh,  let  mankind  discover  never 

How  true  love  fills  with  bliss  our  hearts ! 
The}'  would  but  crush  our  joy  forever, 

For  joy  to  them  no  glow  imparts. 
Thou  ne'er  wilt  from  the  world  obtain  it  — 

'Tis  never  captured  save  as  prey  ; 
Thou  needs  must  strain  each  nerve  to  gain  it, 

E'er  envy  dark  asserts  her  sway. 
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The  hours  of  night  and  stillness  loving, 

It  comes  upon  us  silentl}-  — 
Away  with  hasty  footstep  moA-ing 

Soon  as  it  sees  a  treacherous  eye. 
Thou  gentle  stream,  soft  circlets  weaving, 

A  watery  barrier  cast  around, 
And,  with  thy  waves  in  anger  heaving, 

Guard  from  each  foe  this  holj'  ground  ! 


THE  ASSIGNATION. 

fNoTE.  —  In  Schiller  the  eight  long  lines  that  conclude  each  stanza 
of  this  charming  love-poem,  instead  of  rhyming  alternately  as  in  the 
translation,  chime  somewhat  to  the  tune  of  IJyron's  Don  Juan — six 
lines  rhyming  with  each  other,  and  the  two  last  forming  a  separate 
couplet.  In  other  respects  the  translation,  it  is  hoped,  is  sufficiently 
close  and  literal.] 

Hear  I  the  creaking  gate  unclose  ? 

The  gleaming  latch  uplifted  ? 
No  — 'twas  the  wind  that,  whirring,  rose. 

Amidst  the  poplars  drifted  ! 
Adorn  thyself,  thou  green  leaf-bowering  roof, 

Destined  the  briglit  one's  presence  to  receive. 
For  her,  a  shadowy  palace-hall  aloof 

With  holy  night,  th}'  boughs  familiar  weave. 
And  ye  sweet  flatteries  of  the  delicate  air. 

Awake  and  sport  her  rosy  cheek  around, 
When  their  light  weight  the  tender  feet  shall  bear. 

When  beauty  comes  to  passion's  trysting-grouud. 

Hush!  what  amidst  the  copses  crept  — 

So  swiftl}'  by  me  now? 
No — 'twas  the  startled  bird  that  swept 

The  light  leaves  of  the  bough  ! 
Day,  quench  thy  torch !    come,  ghostlike,  from  on 
high. 

With  thy  loved  silence,  come,  thou  haunting  Eve, 
Broaden  below  thy  web  of  purple  d^'e. 

Which  lulled  boughs  mysterious  round  us  weave. 
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For  love's  delight,  enduring  listeners  none, 
The  froward  witness  of  the  light  will  flee  ; 

Hesper  alone,  the  ros}-  silent  one, 

Down-glancing  ma}'  our  sweet  familiar  be ! 

What  murmur  in  the  distance  spoke, 

And  like  a  whisper  died  ? 
No  — 'twas  the  swan  that  gently  broke 

In  rings  the  silver  tide  I 
Soft  to  my  ear  there  comes  a  music-flow  ; 

In  gleesome  murmur  glides  the  waterfall ; 
To  zephyr's  kiss  the  flowers  are  bending  low  ; 

Through  life  goes  joy,  exchanging  joy  with  all. 
Tempt  to  the  touch   the   grapes  —  tiae   blushing 
fruit,* 

Voluptuous  swelling  from  the  leaves  that  hide  ; 
And,  drinking  fever  from  my  cheek,  the  mute 

Air  sleeps  all  liquid  in  the  odor-tide ! 

Hark !  through  the  alley  hear  I  now 

A  footfall  ?     Comes  the  maiden  ? 
No,  — 'twas  the  fruit  slid  from  the  bough, 

With  its  own  richness  laden ! 

Da3-'s  lustrous  e^-es  grow  heavy  in  sweet  death, 

And  pale  and  paler  wane  his  jocund  hues. 
The  flowers  too  gentle  for  his  glowing  breath. 

Ope  their  frank  beaut}^  to  the  twilight  dews. 
The  bright  face  of  the  moon  is  still  and  lone, 

Melts  in  vast  masses  the  world  silentl}' ; 
Slides  from  each  charm  the  slowly-loosening  zone ; 

And  round  all  beaut}',  veilless,  roves  the  e3'e. 

What  3-onder  seems  to  glimmer  ? 

Her  white  robe's  glancing  .hues  ? 
No,  — 'twas  the  column's  sliimmer 

Athwart  the  darksome  }ews  ! 

*  The  Peach. 
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0,  longing  heart,  no  more  ddight-upbuoyed 

Let  the  sweet  airy  image  thee  befool ! 
The  arms  that  would  embrace  her  clasp  the  void  : 

This  feverish  breast  no  phantom-bliss  can  cool. 
O,  waft  her  here,  the  triie^  the  living  one  ! 

Let  but  my  hand  her  hand,  the  tender,  feel  — 
The  very  shadow  of  her  robe  alone  !  — 

So  into  life  the  idle  dream  shall  steal ! 

As  glide  from  heaven,  when  least  we  ween, 

The  rosy  hours  of  bliss, 
All  gently  came  the  maid,  unseen  :  — 

He  waked  beneath  her  kiss  ! 


LONGING. 

Could  I  from  this  valle}'  drear, 

Where  the  mist  hangs  heavily, 
Soar  to  some  more  blissful  sphere. 

Ah !  how  happy  should  I  be ! 
Distant  hills  enchant  my  sight, 

Ever  young  and  ever  fair  ; 
To  those'  hills  I'd  take  my  flight 

Had  I  wings  to  scale  the  air. 

Harmonies  mine  ear  assail. 

Tunes  that  breathe  a  heavenly  calm  ; 
And  the  gently-sighing  gale 

Greets  me  with  its  fragrant  balm. 
Peeping  through  the  shadj^  bowers, 

Golden  fruits  their  charms  display. 
And  those  sweetl^^-blooming  flowers 

Ne'er  become  cold  winter's  prey. 

In  yon  endless  sunshine  bright, 

Oh !  what  bliss  'twould  be  to  dwell ! 

How  the  breeze  on  3'onder  height 
Must  the  heart  with  rapture  swell ! 
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Yet  the  stream  that  hems  my  path 
Checks  me  with  its  angr}-  frown, 

While  its  waves,  in  risin<^  wrath, 
Weigh  my  weary  spirit  down. 

See  —  a  bark  is  drawing  near, 

But,  alas,  the  pilot  fails ! 
Enter  boldly'  —  wherefore  fear? 

Inspiration  fills  its  sails, 
Faith  and  courage  make  thine  own,  — 

Gods  ne'er  lend  a  helping  hand  ; 
'Tis  b}^  magic  power  alone 

Thou  canst  reach  the  magic  land ! 


EVENING. 
(after  a  picture.) 

Oh  !  thou  bright-beaming  god,  the  plains  are  thirst- 
ing. 

Thirsting  for  freshening  dew,  and  man  is  pining ; 
Wearily  move  on  thy  horses  — 
Let,  then,  th}'  chariot  descend ! 

Seest  thou  her  who,  from  ocean's  crystal  billows, 
Lovingly  nods  and  smiles  ?  —  Thy  heart  must  know 
her ! 

Jo3-ously  speed  on  thy  horses,  — 
Tethys,  the  goddess,  'tis  nods ! 

Swiftl}'  from  out  his  flaming  chariot  leaping. 

Into  her  arms  he  springs,  —  the  reins  takes  Cupid,  — 

Quietly  stand  the  horses, 

Drinking  the  cooling  flood. 

Now  from  the  heavens  with  gentle  step  descending, 
Balmy  night  appears,  b}^  sweet  love  followed ; 
Mortals,  rest  ^ye,  and  love  ye,  — 
Phoebus,  the  loving  one,  rests ! 
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THE   PILGRIM. 

Youth's  ga}-  springtime  scarcely  knowing 

Went  I  forth  the  world  to  roam  — 
And  the  dance  of  youth,  the  glowing, 

Left  I  in  m^'  father's  home, 
Of  my  birthright,  glad-believing, 

Of  m}'  world-gear  took  I  none, 
Careless  as  an  infant,  cleaving 

To  my  pilgrim  staff  alone. 
For  I  placed  m}-  mighty  hope  in 

Dim  and  holy  words  of  faith, 
"  Wander  forth  —  the  way  is  open, 

Ever  on  the  upward  path  — 
Till  thou  gain  the  golden  portal, 

Till  its  gates  unclose  to  thee. 
There  the  earthly  and  the  mortal, 

Deathless  and  divine  shall  be !  " 
Night  on  morning  stole,  on  stealeth, 

Never,  never  stand  I  still, 
And  the  future  yet  concealeth, 

What  I  seek,  and  what  I  will ! 
Mount  on  mount  arose  before  me, 

Torrents  hemmed  me  ever}'  side, 
But  I  built  a  bridge  that  bore  me 

O'er  the  roaring  tempest-tide. 
Towards  the  east  I  reached  a  river. 

On  its  shores  I  did  not  rest ; 
Faith  from  danger  can  deliver. 

And  I  trusted  to  its  breast. 
Drifted  in  the  whirling  motion. 

Seas  themselves  around  me  roll  — 
Wide  and  wider  spreads  the  ocean. 

Far  and  farther  flies  the  goal. 
While  I  live  is  never  given 

Bridge  or  wave  the  goal  to  near  — 
Earth  will  never  meet  the  heaven, 

Never  can  the  there  be  here! 
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THE   IDEALS. 

And  wilt  thou,  faithless  one,  then,  leave  me, 

With  all  thy  magic  phantas}',  — 
With  all  the  thoughts  that  jo}'  or  grieve  me, 

Wilt  thou  with  all  forever  fly  ? 
Can  naught  delay  thine  onward  motion, 

Thou  golden  time  of  life's  3'oung  dream? 
In  vain  !  eternity's  wide  ocean 

Ceaselessly  drowns  th}-  rolling  stream. 

The  glorious  suns  rny  youth  enchanting 

Have  set  in  never-ending  nigiit ; 
Those  blest  ideals  now  are  wanting 

That  swelled  my  heart  with  mad  delight. 
The  offspring  of  my  dream  hath  perished, 

M\-  faith  in  being  passed  awa^' ; 
The  godlike  hopes  that  once  I  cherish 

Are  now  realitj-'s  sad  pre}'. 

As  once  P3'gmalion,  fondly  3'earning, 

Embraced  the  statue  formed  l^y  him. 
Till  the  cold  marble's  cheeks  were  burning, 

And  life  diffused  through  every  limb,  — 
So  I,  with  youthful  passion  fired, 

]\I\'  longing  arms  round  Nature  threw, 
Till,  clinging  to  my  breast  inspired, 

She  'gan  to  breathe,  to  kindle  too. 

And  all  my  fiery  ardor  proving. 

Though  mute,  her  tale  she  soon  could  tell, 
Returned  each  kiss  I  gave  her  loving, 

Tlie  throbbiugs  of  my  heart  read  well. 
Then  living  seemed  each  tree,  each  flower. 

Then  sweetly  sang  the  waterfall. 
And  e'en  the  soulless  in  that  hour 

Shared  in  the  heavenly  bliss  of  all. 
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For  then  a  circling  world  was  bursting 

My  bosom's  narrow  prison-cell, 
To  enter  into  being  thirsting, 

In  deed,  word,  shape,  and  sound  as  well. 
This  world,  how  wondrous  great  I  deemed  it, 

Ere  yet  its  blossoms  could  unfold  ! 
When  open,  oh,  how  little  seemed  it ! 

That  little,  oh,  how  mean  and  cold ! 

How  happy,  winged  by  courage  daring, 

The  youth  life's  mazy  path  first  pressed  — 
No  care  his  manly  strength  impairing, 

And  in  his  dream's  sweet  vision  blest ! 
The  dimmest  star  in  air's  dominion 

Seemed  not  too  distant  for  his  flight ; 
His  young  and  ever-eager  pinion 

Soared  far  beyond  all  mortal  sight. 

Thus  joyously  toward  heaven  ascending, 

Was  aught  for  his  bright  hopes  too  far? 
The  airy  guides  his  steps  attending, 

How  danced  they  round  life's  radiant  car ! 
Soft  love  was  there,  her  guerdon  bearing, 

And  fortune,  with  her  crown  of  gold. 
And  fame,  her  starry  chaplet  wearing, 

And  truth,  in  majesty  untold. 

But  while  the  goal  was  yet  before  them, 

The  faithless  guides  began  to  stray  ; 
Impatience  of  their  task  came  o'er  them, 

Then  one  by  one  they  dropped  away. 
Light-footed  Fortune  first  retreating. 

Then  Wisdom's  thirst  remained  unstilled. 
While  heavy  storms  of  doubt  were  beating 

Upon  the  path  truth's  radiance  filled. 

I  saw  Fame's  sacred  wreath  adorning 
The  brows  of  an  unworthy  crew  ; 

And,  ah !  how  soon  Love's  happy  morning, 
When  spring  had  vanished,  vanished  too ! 
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More  silent  3et,  and  j-et  more  weary, 

Became  the  desert  path  I  trod  ; 
And  even  hope  a  glimmer  dreary 

Scarce  cast  upon  the  gloomy  road. 

Of  all  that  train,  so  bright  with  gladness, 

Oh,  who  is  faithful  to  the  end? 
Who  now  will  seek  to  cheer  my  sadness, 

And  to  the  grave  my  steps  attend  ? 
Thou,  Friendship,  of  all  guides  the  fairest, 

AVho  geutl}'  healest  every  wound  ; 
Who  all  life's  heavy  burdens  sharest. 

Thou,  whom  I  earl}-  sought  and  found  ! 

Employment  too,  thy  loving  neighbor. 

Who  quells  the  bosom's  rising  storms  ; 
Who  ne'er  grows  weary  of  her  labor, 

And  ne'er  destroys,  though  slow  she  forms  ; 
Who,  though  but  grains  of  sand  she  places 

To  swell  eternity  sublime. 
Yet  minutes,  days,  a}- !  years  effaces 

From  the  dread  reckoning  kept  by  Time ! 


THE  YOUTH  BY  THE  BROOK. 

[Sung  in  "  The  Parasite,"  a  comedy  which  Schiller  translated  from 
Picard  —  much  the  best  comedy,  by  the  way,  that  Picard  ever  -WTOte.] 

Beside  the  brook  the  bo}^  reclined 

And  wove  his  flowery  wreath. 
And  to  the  waves  the  wreath  consigned  — 

The  waves  that  danced  beneath. 
"  So  fleet  mine  hours,"  he  sighed,  "  away 

Like  waves  that  restless  flow  : 
And  so  my  flowers  of  3'outh  decay 

Like  those  that  float  below. 

"Ask  not  wliy  I,  alone  on  earth. 

Am  sad  in  life's  young  time  ; 
To  all  the  rest  are  hope  and  mirth 

When  spring  renews  its  prime. 
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Alas  !  the  music  Nature  makes, 
In  thousand  songs  of  gladness  — 

While  charming  all  around  me,  wakes 
My  heavj^  heart  to  sadness. 

"  Ah  !  vain  to  me  the  jo^^s  that  break 

From  spring,  voluptuous  are  ; 
For  only  one  't  is  mine  to  seek  — 

The  near,  yet  ever  far  ! 
I  stretch  ni}-  arras,  that  shadow-shape 

In  fond  embrace  to  hold  ; 
Still  doth  the  shade  the  clasp  escape  — 

The  heart  is  unconsoled  ! 

"  Come  forth,  fair  friend,  come  forth  below, 

And  leave  thy  lofty  hall, 
The  fairest  flowers  the  spring  can  know 

In  tli}^  dear  lap  shall  fall ! 
Clear  glides  the  brook  in  silver  rolled, 

Sweet  carols  fill  the  air  ; 
The  meanest  hut  hath  space  to  hold 

A  happy  loving  pair  !  " 


TO  EMMA. 

Far  away,  where  darkness  reigneth, 
All  m}'  dreams  of  bliss  are  flown ; 

Yet  with  love  my  gaze  remaineth 
Fixed  on  one  fair  star  alone. 

But,  alas  !  that  star  so  bright 

Sheds  no  lustre  save  by  night. 

If  in  slumbers  ending  never. 

Gloomy  death  had  sealed  thine  e3'es, 
Thou  hadst  lived  hi  memorj'  ever  — 

Thou  hadst  lived  still  in  my  sighs ; 
But,  alas!  in  light  thou  livest  — 
To  my  love  no  answer  givest ! 
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Can  the  sweet  hopes  love  once  cherished 
Emma,  can  they  transient  prove  ? 

What  has  passed  away  and  perished  — 
Emma,  say,  can  that  be  love  ? 

That  bright  ilame  of  heavenly  birth  — 

Can  it  die  lilie  thinsfs  of  earth  ? 


THE  FAVOR   OF  THE  MOMENT. 

Once  more,  then,  we  meet 

In  the  circles  of  yore  ; 
Let  our  song  be  as  sweet 

In  its  wreaths  as  before, 
"Who  claims  the  first  place 

In  the  tribute  of  song  ? 
The  God  to  whose  grace 

All  our  pleasures  belong. 
Though  Ceres  may  spread 

All  her  gifts  on  the  shrine, 
Though  the  glass  may  be  red 

"With  the  blusli  of  the  vine, 
"What  boots  —  if  the  while 

Fall  no  spark  on  the  hearth ; 
If  the  heart  do  not  smile 

"With  the  instinct  of  mirth  ?  — 
From  the  clouds,  from  God's  breast 

Must  our  happiness  fall, 
'Mid  the  blessed,  most  blest 

Is  the  moment  of  all ! 
Since  creation  began 

All  that  mortals  have  wrought, 
All  that's  godlike  in  man 

Comes  —  the  flash  of  a  thought ! 
For  ages  the  stone 

In  the  quarry  ma}'  lurk. 
An  instant  alone 
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Can  suffice  to  the  work  ; 
An  impulse  give  birtli 

To  tiie  child  of  the  soul, 
A  glance  stamp  the  ■worth 

And  the  fame  of  the  whole.* 
On  the  arch  that  she  buikleth 

From  sunbeams  on  high, 
As  Iris  just  gildeth, 

And  fleets  from  the  sky, 
So  shineth,  so  gloometh 

Each  gift  that  is  ours  ; 
The  lightning  illumeth  — 

The  darkness  devours  !  f 


THE  LAY    OF  THE  MOUNTAIN. 

[The  scenery  of  Gottliardt  is  here  personified.] 

The  three  following  ballads,  in  which  Switzerland  is  the  scene,  be- 
tray their  origin  in  Schiller's  studies  for  the  drama  of  William  Tell. 

To  the  solemn  abyss  leads  the  terrible  path, 

The  life  and  death  winding  dizzy  between ; 
In  th}'  desolate  way,  grim  with  menace  and  wrath. 

To  daunt  thee  the  spectres  of  giants  are  seen ; 
That  thou    wake   not   the   wild   one,  J    all   silently 

tread  — 
Let  thy  lip  breathe  no  breath  in  the  pathway  of 
dread ! 

*  The  idea  diffused  by  the  translator  through  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding stanza  is  more  forcibly  condensed  by  Schiller  in  four  lines. 

t  "  And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say,  '  behold," 
The  jaws  of  Darkness  do  devour  it  up, 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion."  — 

Shakespeare. 
t  The  avalanche — the  equivoque  of  the  original,  turning  on  the 
Swiss  word  Lawine,  it  is  impossible  to  render  intelligible  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader.  The  giants  in  the  preceding  line  are  the  rocks  that  over- 
hang the  pass  which  winds  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the  left,  of  a 
roaring  stream. 
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High  over  the  marge  of  the  horrible  deep 

Haugs  and  hovers  a  bridge  with  its  phantom-like 
span,* 
Not  by  man  was  it  built,  o'er  the  vastness  to  sweep  ; 

Such  thought  never  came  to  the  daring  of  man ! 
The  stream  roars  beneath  —  late  and  earl}'  it  raves  — 
But  the  bridge,  which  it  threatens,  is  safe  from  the 
waves. 

Black-yawning  a  portal,  thy  soul  to  affright, 

Like  the  gate  to  the  kingdom,  the  fiend  for  the 
king  — 

Yet  be\'ond  it  there  smiles  but  a  land  of  delight. 
Where  the  autumn  in  marriage  is   met  with  the 


^o^ 


spring. 


From  a  lot  which  the  care  and  the  trouble  assail. 
Could  I  fly  to  the  bliss  of  that  balm-breathing  vale ! 

Through  that  field,  from  a  fount  ever  hidden  their 
birth, 

Four  rivers  in  tumult  rush  roaringly  forth  ; 
They  fl}'  to  the  fourfold  divisions  of  earth  — 

The  sunrise,  the  sunset,  the  south,  and  the  north. 
And,  true  to  the  mystical  mother  that  bore. 
Forth  they  rush  to  their  goal,  and  are  lost  evermore. 

High  over  the  races  of  men  in  the  blue 

Of  the  ether,  the  mount  in  twin  summits  is  riven  ; 
There,  Axiled  in  the  gold-woven  webs  of  the  dew. 

Moves  the  dance  of  the  clouds  —  the  pale  daugh- 
ters of  heaven ! 
There,  in  solitude,  circles  their  m3'stical  maze, 
Where  no  witness  can  hearken,  no  earthborn  surveys. 

August  on  a  throne  which  no  ages  can  move, 
Sits  a  queen,  in  her  beauty  serene  and  sublime, f 

*  The  Devil's  Bridge.  The  Land  of  Delight  (called  in  Tell  "  a  serene 
valley  of  joy  ")  to  which  the  dreary  portal  (in  Tell  the  blacli  rocli  gate) 
leads,  is  the  Ur.se  Vale.  The  four  river.s,  in  the  next  stanza,  are  the 
Reus,  the  Rhine,  the  Tessin,  and  the  Khiiiie. 

t  The  everlasting  glacier.    See  William  Tell,  act  v,  scene  2. 
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The  diadem  blazing  with  diamonds  above 

The  glorj'  of  brows,  never  darkened  b}-  time, 
His  arrows  of  light  on  that  form  shoots  the  sun  — 
And  he  gilds  them  with  all,  but  he  warms  them  with 
none ! 


THE   ALPINE  HUNTER. 

Wilt  thou  not  the  lambkins  guard  ? 

Oh,  how  soft  and  meek  thej^  look, 
Feeding  on  the  grassy  sward, 

Sporting  round  the  silvery  brook ! 
"  Mother,  mother,  let  me  go 
On  3'on  heights  to  chase  the  roe  !  " 

Wilt  thou  not  the  flock  compel 
With  the  horn's  inspiring  notes? 

Sweet  the  echo  of  yon  bell. 
As  across  the  w^ood  it  floats  ! 

"  Mother,  mother,  let  me  go 

On  3'on  heights  to  hunt  the  roe  ! " 

Wilt  thou  not  the  flow'rets  bind, 
Smiling  gentl3'  in  their  bed? 

For  no  garden  thou  wilt  find 

On  yon  heights  so  wild  and  dread. 

"  Leave  the  flow'rets,  — let  them  blow! 

Mother,  mother,  let  me  go  !  " 

And  the  youth  then  sought  the  chase. 
Onward  pressed  with  headlong  speed 

To  the  mountain's  gloomiest  place,  — 
Naught  his  progress  could  impede  ; 

And  before  him,  like  the  wind, 

Swiftl}^  flies  the  trembling  hind 

Up  the  naked  precipice 

Clambers  she,  with  footsteps  light. 
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O'er  the  chasm's  dark  ahvss 

Leaps  with  spring  of  daring  might; 
But  behind,  unweariedl}', 
With  his  death-bow  follows  he. 

Now  upon  the  rugged  top 

Stands  she,  — on  the  loftiest  height, 
"Where  the  cliffs  abruptly  stop. 

And  the  path  is  lost  to  sight. 
There  she  views  the  steeps  below,  — 
Close  behind,  her  mortal  foe. 

She,  with  silent,  woeful  gaze, 

Seeks  the  cruel  boy  to  move  ; 
But,  alas  !  in  vain  she  pra3-s  — 

To  the  string  he  fits  the  groove. 
When  from  out  the  clefts,  behold ! 
Steps  the  Mountain  Genius  old. 

With  his  hand  the  Deity 

Shields  the  beast  that  trembling  sighs  ; 
"  Must  thou,  even  up  to  me. 

Death  and  anguish  send  ?  "  he  cries,  — 
Earth  has  room  for  all  to  dwell,  — 
"  Why  pursue  my  loved  gazelle?" 


DITHYRAMB.  * 

Believe  me,  together 
The  Ijright  gods  come  ever, 
Still  as  of  old  ; 
Scarce  see  I  Bacchus,  the  giver  of  joy, 
Than  comes  up  fair  Eros,  the  laugh-loving  boy. 
And  Phoebus,  the  stately,  behold  ! 

They  come  near  and  nearer, 
The  heavenl}'  ones  all  — 

•  This  has  been  paraphrased  by  Coleridge. 
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The  gods  with  their  presence 
Fill  earth  as  their  hall ! 

Say,  how  shall  7"  welcome, 

Human  and  earthborn, 
Sons  of  the  sk}'  ? 
Pour  out  to  me  — pour  the  full  life  that  ye  live ! 
What  to  3'e,  O  ye  gods  !  can  the  mortal  one  give? 

The  joys  can  dwell  only 

In  Jupiter's  palace  — 
Brimmed  bright  with  your  nectar, 

Oh,  reach  me  the  chalice ! 

"  Hebe,  the  chalice 

Fill  full  to  the  brim ! 
Steep  his  e3'es  —  steep  his  e^xs  in  the  bath  of  the  dew,- 
Let  him  dream,  while  the  Styx  is  concealed  from  his 
view. 

That  the  life  of  the  gods  is  for  him ! " 


»^ 


It  murmurs,  it  sparkles, 
The  fount  of  delight ; 

The  bosom  grows  tranquil  — 
The  eye  becomes  bright. 


THE  FOUR  AGES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  goblet  is  sparkling  with  purpled-tinged  wine, 
Bright  glistens  the  eye  of  each  guest. 

When  into  the  hall  comes  the  Minstrel  divine, 
To  the  good  he  now  brings  what  is  best ; 

For  when  from  Elysium  is  absent  the  l^'re, 

No  joy  can  the  banquet  of  nectar  inspire. 

He  is  blessed  by  the  gods  with  an  intellect  clear, 
That  mirrors  the  world  as  it  glides  ; 

He  has  seen  all  that  ever  has  taken  place  here. 
And  all  that  the  future  still  hides. 
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He  sat  in  the  god's  secret  councils  of  old 

And  heard  the  command  for  each  thing  to  unfold. 

He  opens  in  splendor,  with  gladness  and  mirth, 
That  life  which  was  hid  from  our  e3'es  ; 

Adorns  as  a  temple  the  dwelling  of  earth, 
That  the  Muse  has  bestowed  as  his  prize, 

No  roof  is  so  humble,  no  hut  is  so  low, 

But  he  with  divinities  bids  it  o'erflow. 

And  as  the  inventive  descendant  of  Zeus, 
On  the  unadorned  round  of  the  shield, 

"With  knowledge  divine  could,  reflected,  produce 
Earth,  sea,  and  the  star's  shining  field, — 

So  he,  on  the  moments,  as  onward  they  roll, 

The  image  can  stamp  of  the  infinite  whole. 

From  the  earliest  age  of  the  world  he  has  come, 
When  nations  rejoiced  in  their  prime  ; 

A  wanderer  glad,  he  has  still  found  a  home 
With  ever}'  race  through  all  time. 

Four  ages  of  man  in  his  lifetime  have  died, 

And  the  place  they  once  held  by  the  fifth  is  supplied. 

Saturnus  first  governed,  with  fatherl}^  smile, 

Each  da}-  then  resembled  the  last ; 
Then  flourished  the  shepherds,  a  race  without  guile  — 

Tlieir  bliss  by  no  care  was  o'ercast. 
They  loved,  —  and  no  other  employment  they  had. 
And  earth  gave  her  treasures  with  willingness  glad. 

Then  labor  came  next,  and  the  conflict  began 
With  monsters  and  beasts  famed  in  song ; 

And  heroes  upstarted,  as  rulers  of  man. 
And  the  weak  sought  the  aid  of  the  strong. 

And  strife  o'er  the  field  of  Scamander  now  reigned. 

But  beauty  the  god  of  the  world  still  remained. 
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At  length  from  the  conflict  bright  victory  sprang, 
And  gentleness  blossomed  from  might ; 

In  heavenl}'  chorus  the  Muses  then  sang, 
And  figures  divine  saw  the  light ;  — 

The  age  that  acknowledged  sweet  phantasy's  sway 

Can  never  return,  it  has  fleeted  away. 

The  gods  from  their  seats  in  the  heavens  were  hurled. 
And  their  pillars  of  glory  o'erthrown  ; 

And  the  Son  of  the  Virgin  appeared  in  the  world 
For  the  sins  of  mankind  to  atone. 

The  fugitive  lusts  of  the  sense  were  suppressed. 

And  man  now  first  grappled  with  thought  in  his 
breast. 

Each  vain  and  voluptuous  charm  vanished  now. 
Wherein  the  3'oung  world  took  delight ; 

The  monk  and  the  nun  made  of  penance  a  vow, 
And  the  tourney'  was  sought  by  the  knight. 

Though  the  aspect  of  life  was  now  dreary  and  wild, 

Yet  love  remained  ever  both  lovely  and  mild. 

An  altar  of  holiness,  free  from  all  stain, 

The  Muses  in  silence  upreared  ; 
And  all  that  was  noble  and  worthy,  a-gain 

In  woman's  chaste  bosom  appeared  ; 
The  bright  flame  of  song  was  soon  kindled  anew 
By  the  minstrel's  soft  lays,  and  his  love  pure  and 
true. 

And  so,  in  a  gentle  and  ne'er-changing  band, 

Let  woman  and  minstrel  unite  ; 
They  weave  and  they  fashion,  with  hand  joined  to 
hand, 

The  girdle  of  beauty  and  right. 
When  love  blends  with  music,  in  unison  sweet. 
The  lustre  of  life's  youthful  days  ne'er  can  fleet. 
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THE  MAIDEN'S  LAMENT. 

The  clouds  fast  gather, 

The  forest-oaks  roar  — 
A  maiden  is  sitting 

Beside  the  green  shore,  — 
The  billows  are  breaking  with  might,  with  might, 
And  she  sighs  aloud  in  the  darkling  night, 
Her  eyelid  heavy  with  weeping. 

"  Mv  heart's  dead  within  me. 

The  world  is  a  void  ; 
To  the  wish  it  gives  nothing, 
Each  hope  is  destroyed. 
I  have  tasted  the  fulness  of  bliss  below 
I  have  lived,  I  have  loved,  — Thy  child,  oh  take  now, 
Thou  Hoi}-  One,  into  Thy  keeping ! " 

"  In  vain  is  thy  sorrow. 
In  vain  thy  tears  fall, 
For  the  dead  from  their  slumbers 
They  ne'er  can  recall ; 
Yet  if   aught  can  pour  comfort  and  balm  in  thy 

heart, 
Now  that  love  its  sweet  pleasures  no  more  can  im- 
part, 
Speak  thy  wish,  and  thou  granted  shalt  find  it ! " 

"  Though  in  vain  is  my  sorrow. 

Though  in  vain  mj'  tears  fall,  — 
Though  the  dead  froni  their  slumbers 
The}-  ne'er  can  recall, 
Yet  no  balm  is  so  sweet  to  the  desolate  heart, 
When  love  its  soft  pleasures  no  more  can  impart, 
As  the  torments  that  love  leaves  behind  it !  " 
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TO   MY   FRIENDS. 

Yes,  my  friends  !  —  that  hnppier  thoes  have  been 
Than  the  present,  none  can  contravene  ; 

That  a  race  once  lived  of  nobler  worth ; 
And  if  ancient  chronicles  were  dumb, 
Countless  stones  in  witness  forth  would  come 

From  the  deepest  entrails  of  the  earth. 
But  this  highly-favored  race  has  gone, 

Gone  forever  to  the  realms  of  night. 
"We,  we  live  !     The  moments  are  our  own, 

And  the  living  judge  the  right. 

Brighter  zones,  my  friends,  no  doubt  excel 
This,  the  land  wherein  we're  doomed  to  dwell, 

As  the  hardy  travellers  proclaim ; 
But  if  Nature  has  denied  us  much, 
Art  is  3'et  responsive  to  our  touch, 

And  our  hearts  can  kindle  at  her  flame. 
If  the  laurel  will  not  flourish  here  — 

If  the  myrtle  is  cold  winter's  pre}', 
Yet  the  vine,  to  crown  us,  year  by  year, 

Still  puts  forth  its  foliage  gay. 

Of  a  busier  life  'tis  well  to  speak, 

Where  four  worlds  their  wealth  to  barter  seek, 

On   the   world's    great    market,    Thames'   broar 
stream  ; 
Ships  in  thousands  go  there  and  depart  — 
There  are  seen  the  costliest  works  of  art. 

And  the  earth-god.  Mammon,  reigns  supreme : 
But  the  sun  his  image  onlj-  graves 

On  the  silent  streamlet's  level  plain, 
Not  upon  the  torrent's  muddy  waves, 

Swollen  by  the  heavy  rain. 

Far  more  blessed  than  we,  in  northern  states 
Dwells  the  beggar  at  the  angel-gates, 
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For  he  sees  the  peerless  city  —  Rome  ! 
Beauty's  glorious  charins  around  him  lie, 
And,  a  second  heaven,  up  toward  the  sky 

Mounts  St.  Peter's  proud  and  wondrous  dome. 
But,  witli  all  the  charms  that  splendor  grants, 

Rome  is  but  the  tomb  of  ages  past ; 
Life  but  smiles  upon  the  blooming  plants 

That  the  seasons  round  her  cast. 


Greater  actions  elsewhere  may  be  rife 
Than  with  us,  in  our  contracted  life  — 

But  beneath  the  sun  there's  naught  that's  new ; 
Yet  we  see  the  great  of  ever}-  age 
Pass  before  us  on  the  world's  wide  stage 

Thoughtfull}^  and  calmly  in  review  : 
All  in  life  repeats  itself  forever. 

Young  for  a}'  is  phantas}'  alone  ; 
What  has  happened  nowhere,  —  happened  never,  ■ 

That  has  never  older  grown  ! 


PUNCH  SONG. 

Four  elements,  joined  in 
Harmonious  strife. 

Shadow  the  world  forth, 
And  typify  life. 

Into  the  goblet 

The  lemon's  juice  pour ; 
Acid  is  ever 

Life's  innermost  core. 

Now,  with  the  sugar's 
All-softening  juice, 

The  strength  of  the  acid 
So  burning  reduce. 
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The  bright  sparkling  water 
Now  pour  in  the  bowl ; 

AVater  ail-gently 
Encircles  the  whole. 

Let  drops  of  the  spirit 
To  join  them  now  flow ; 

Life  to  the  living 

Naught  else  can  bestow. 

Drain  it  off  quickly 
Before  it  exhales ; 

Save  when  'tis  glowing, 
The  draught  naught  avails. 


NADOWESSIAN  DEATH-LAMENT. 

See,  he  sitteth  on  his  mat 

Sitteth  there  upright, 
With  the  grace  with  which  he  sat 

While  he  saw  the  light. 

Where  is  now  the  sturdy  gripe,  — 

Where  the  breath  sedate. 
That  so  lately  whiffed  the  pipe 

Toward  the  Spirit  great? 

Where  the  bright  and  falcon  eye, 

That  the  reindeer's  tread 
On  the  waving  grass  could  spy, 

Thick  with  dewdrops  spread  ? 

Where  the  limbs  that  used  to  dart 

Swifter  through  the  snow 
Than  tlie  twenty-membered  hart, 

Than  the  mountain  roe? 
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Where  the  arm  that  sturdily 

Bent  the  deadly  bow  ? 
See,  its  life  hath  Heeted  bj',  — 

See,  it  hangeth  low  ! 

Happ}'  he  !  —  He  now  has  gone 

Where  no  snow  is  found  : 
Where  with  maize  the  fields  are  sown, 

Self-sprung  from  the  ground  ; 

Where  with  birds  each  bush  is  filled, 

Where  with  game  the  wood  ; 
Where  the  fish,  with  joy  unstilled, 

Wanton  in  the  flood. 

With  the  spirits  blest  he  feeds, — 

Leaves  us  here  in  gloom  ; 
We  can  only  praise  his  deeds, 

And  his  corpse  entomb. 

Farewell-gifts,  then,  hither  bring, 

Sound  the  death-note  sad  ! 
Bury  with  him  everything 

Tliat  can  make  him  glad  ! 


&* 


'Neath  his  head  the  hatchet  hide 

That  he  boldly  swung  ; 
And  the  bear's  fat  haunch  beside, 

For  the  road  is  long ; 

And  the  knife,  well  sharpened, 
That,  with  slashes  three. 

Scalp  and  skin  from  foeman's  head 
Tore  off  skilfully. 

And  to  paint  his  bod}*,  place 

D3'es  within  his  hand  ; 
Let  him  slihie  wilh  ruddy  grace 

In  the  Spirit-land  ! 
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THE  FEAST  OF  VICTORY. 

Priam's  castle-walls  had  sunk, 

Troy  in  dust  and  ashes  lay, 
And  each  Greek,  with  triumph  drunk, 

Richly  laden  with  his  prey. 
Sat  upon  his  ship's  higii  prow, 

On  the  Hellespontic  strand, 
Starting  on  his  journey  now, 

Bound  for  Greece,  his  own  fair  land. 
Raise  the  glad  exulting  shout ! 

Toward  the  land  that  gave  them  birth 
Turn  they  now  the  ships  about. 

As  they  seek  their  native  earth. 

And  in  rows,  all  mournfully, 

Sat  the  Trojan  women  there,  — 
Beat  their  breasts  in  agony, 

Palhd,  with  dishevelled  hair. 
In  the  feast  of  joy  so  glad 

Mingled  they  the  song  of  woe, 
Weeping  o'er  their  fortunes  sad. 

In  their  country's  overthrow. 
"  Land  beloved,  oh,  fare  thee  well! 

By  our  foreign  masters  led. 
Far  from  home  we're  doomed  to  dwell,  • 

Ah,  how  happy  are  the  dead !  " 

Soon  the  blood  by  Calchas  spilt 

On  the  altar  heavenward  smokes  ; 
Pallas,  by  whom  towns  are  built 

And  destroyed,  the  priest  invokes  ; 
Neptune,  too,"  who  all  the  earth 

With  his  billowy  girdle  laves,  — 
Zeus,  who  gives  to  terror  birth. 

Who  the  dreaded  ^gis  waves. 
Now  the  weary  fight  is  done. 

Ne'er  again  to  be  renewed  ; 
Time's  wide  circuit  now  is  run. 

And  the  mighty  town  subdued ! 
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Atreus'  son,  the  arm^y's  head, 

Told  the  people's  numbers  o'er, 
Whom  he,  as  their  captain,  led 

To  Seamander's  vale  of  yore. 
Sorrow's  black  and  heavj'  clouds 

Passed  across  the  monarch's  brow : 
Of  those  vast  and  valiant  crowds. 

Oh,  how  few  were  left  him  now ! 
Joyful  songs  let  each  one  raise, 

Who  will  see  his  home  again. 
In  whose  veins  the  life-blood  plays, 

For,  alas  !  not  all  remain ! 


"  All  who  homeward  wend  their  way, 

Will  not  there  find  peace  of  mind  ; 
On  their  household  altars,  they 

Murder  foul  perchance  may  find. 
Man}'  fall  by  false  friend's  stroke. 

Who  in  fight  immortal  proved  :  "  — 
So  Ulysses  warning  spoke, 

B}^  Athene's  spirit  moved. 
Happy  he,  whose  faithful  spouse 

Guards  his  home  with  honor  true ! 
Woman  ofttimes  breaks  her  vows, 

Ever  loves  she  what  is  new. 


And  Atrides  glories  there 

In  the  prize  he  won  in  fight, 
And  around  her  body  fair 

Twines  his  arms  with  fond  delight. 
Evil  works  must  punished  be. 

Vengeance  follows  after  crime. 
For  Kronion's  just  decree 

Rules  the  heavenly  courts  sublime. 
Evil  must  in  evil  end  ; 

Zeus  will  on  the  impious  band 
Woe  for  broken  guest-rights  send. 

Weighing  with  impartial  hand. 
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"  It  mny  well  the  glad  l3efit," 

Cried  Oileus'  valiant  son,* 
"  To  extol  the  Gods  who  sit 

On  Olympus'  lofty  throne  ! 
Fortune  all  lier  gifts  supplies, 

Blindl}-,  and  no  justice  knows, 
For  Patroclus  buried  lies. 

And  Thersites  homeward  goes  ! 
Since  she  blindly  throws  awa}^ 

Each  lot  in  her  wheel  contained, 
Let  him  shout  with  joy  to-da}^ 

Who  the  prize  of  life  has  gained. 

"  Ay,  the  wars  the  best  devour  ! 

Brother,  we  will  think  of  thee. 
In  the  fight  a  very  tower, 

When  Me  join  in  revehy  ! 
When  the  Grecian  ships  were  fired, 

B}'  thine  arm  was  safety  brought ; 
Yet  the  man  by  craft  inspired  f 

Won  the  spoils  thy  valor  sought. 
Peace  be  to  thine  ashes  blest ! 

Thou  wert  vanquished  not  in  fight : 
Anger  'tis  destroys  the  best,  — 

Ajax  fell  by  Ajax'  might !  " 

Neoptolemus  poured  then, 

To  his  sire  renowned  |  the  wine  — 
"  'Mongst  the  lots  of  earthly  men. 

Mighty  father,  prize  I  thine  ! 
Of  the  goods  that  life  supplies. 

Greatest  far  of  all  is  fame  ; 
Though  to  dust  the  body  flies, 

Yet  still  lives  a  noble  name. 
Valiant  one,  thy  glory's  ray 

Will  immortal  be  in  song  ; 
For,  though  life  may  pass  awa3% 

To  all  time  the  dead  belong  !  " 

*  Ajax  the  Less.  t  Ulysses.  t  AchiUes. 
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*'  Since  the  voice  of  minstrelsy 

Speaks  not  of  the  vanquished  man, 
I  will  Hector's  witness  be,"  — 

Tydeus'  noble  son  *  began  : 
"  Fightino:  bravely  in  defence 

Of  his  household-gods  he  fell. 
Great  the  victor's  glor}'  thence, 

He  in  purpose  did  excel ! 
Battling  for  his  altars  dear, 

Sank  that  rock,  no  more  to  rise ; 
E'en  the  foemen  will  revere 

One  whose  honored  name  ne'er  dies." 

Nestor,  jo3'Ous  reveller  old, 

Who  three  generations  saw. 
Now  the  leaf-crowned  cup  of  gold 

Gave  to  weeping  Hecuba. 
"  Drain  the  goblet's  draught  so  cool, 

And  forget  each  painful  smart ! 
Bacchus'  gifts  are  wonderful,  — 

Balsam  for  a  broken  heart. 
Drain  the  goblet's  draught  so  cool. 

And  forget  each  painful  smart ! 
Bacchus'  gifts  are  wonderful,  — 

Balsam  for  a  broken  heart. 

"  E'en  to  Niobe,  whom  Heaven 

Loved  in  wrath  to  persecute. 
Respite  from  her  pangs  was  given. 

Tasting  of  the  corn's  ripe  fruit. 
Whilst  the  thirsty  lip  we  lave 

In  the  foaming,  living  spring, 
Buried  deep  in  Lethe's  wave 

Lies  all  grief,  all  sorrowing ! 
Whilst  the  thirst}'  lip  we  lave 

In  the  foaming,  living  spring, 
Swallowed  up  in  Lethe's  wave 

Is  all  grief,  all  sorrowing  !  " 

•  DiOmed. 
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And  the  Prophetess  *  inspired 

By  her  God,  upstarted  now, — 
Toward  the  smoke  of  homesteads  fired, 

Looking  from  the  lofty  prow. 
''  Smoke  is  each  thing  here  below  ; 

Every  worldly  greatness  dies, 
As  the  vapory  columns  go,  — 

None  are  fixed  but  Deities  ! 
Cares  behind  the  horseman  sit  — 

Round  about  the  vessel  play  ; 
Lest  the  morrow  hinder  it. 

Let  us,  therefore,  live  to-day." 


PUNCH  SONG. 

(TO  BE  SUNG  IN  NORTHERN  COUNTRIES.) 

On  the  mountain's  breezy  summit. 
Where  the  southern  sunbeams  shine, 

Aided  by  their  warming  vigor. 
Nature  yields  the  golden  wine. 

How  the  wondrous  mother  formeth, 
None  have  ever  read  aright ; 

Hid  forever  is  her  working. 
And  inscrutable  her  might. 

Sparkling  as  a  son  of  Phoebus, 
As  the  fiery  source  of  light. 

From  the  vat  it  bubbling  springeth, 
Purple,  and  as  crystal  bright ; 

And  rejoiceth  all  the  senses, 
And  in  every  sorrowing  breast 

Poureth  hoi)e's  refreshing  balsam. 
And  on  life  bestows  new  zest. 

*  Cassandra. 
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But  their  slanting  rays  all  feebly 
On  our  zone  the  sunbeams  shoot ; 

The}-  can  only  tinge  the  foliage, 
But  they  ripen  ne'er  the  fruit. 

Yet  the  north  insists  on  living, 

And  what  lives  will  merr\-  be  ; 
So,  although  the  grape  is  wanting, 

We  invent  wine  cleverly. 

Pale  the  drink  we  now  are  offering 

On  the  household  altar  here  ; 
But  what  living  Nature  maketh, 

Sparkling  is  and  ever  clear. 

Let  us  from  the  brimming  goblet, 
Drain  the  troubled  flood  with  mirth  ; 

Art  is  but  a  gift  of  heaven, 

Borrowed  from  the  glow  of  earth. 


o 


Even  strength's  dominions  boundless 
'Neath  her  rule  obedient  lie  ; 

From  the  old  the  new  she  fashions 
With  creative  energy. 

She  the  elements'  close  union 
Severs  with  her  sovereign  nod ; 

With  the  flame  upon  the  altar. 
Emulates  the  great  sun-god. 

For  the  distant,  happy  islands 
Now  the  vessel  sallies  forth. 

And  the  southern  fruits,  all-golden. 
Pours  upon  the  eager  north. 

As  a  type,  then,  —  as  an  image. 

Be  to  us  tliis  flery  juice, 
Of  the  wonders  that  frail  mortals 

Can  with  steadfast  will  produce  ! 
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THE   COMPLAINT  OF  CERES. 

It  may  be  scarcely  necessary  to  treat,  however  briefly,  of  the  myth- 
ological legend  on  which  this  exquisite  elegy  is  founded;  yet  we 
venture  to  do  so  rather  than  that  the  forgetfulness  of  the  reader 
should  militate  against  his  enjoyment  of  the  poem.  Proserpine, 
according  to  the  Homeride  (for  the  story  is  not  without  variations), 
when  gathering  tiowers  with  the  Ocean-Nymphs,  is  carried  olf  by 
Aidoneus,  or  Pluto.  Her  mother,  Ceres,  wanders  over  the  earth  for  her 
in  vain,  and  refuses  to  return  to  heaven  till  her  daughter  is  restored 
to  her.  Finally,  Jupiter  commissions  Hermes  to  persuade  Pluto  to 
render  up  his  bride,  who  rejoins  Ceres  at  Eleusis.  Unfortunately  she 
has  swallowed  a  pomegranate  seed  in  the  Shades  below,  and  is  thus 
mysteriously  doomed  to  spend  one-third  of  the  year  with  her  husband 
in  Hades,  though  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  she  is  permitted  to 
dwell  with  Ceres  and  the  gods.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  mytho- 
logical fables  of  Greece  which  can  be  safely  interpreted  into  an 
allegory.  Proserpine  denotes  the  seed-corn  one-third  of  the  year 
below  the  earth  ;  two-thirds  (that  is,  dating  from  the  appearance  of 
the  ear)  above  it.  Schiller  has  treated  this  story  with  admirable  .and 
artistic  beauty  ;  and,  by  an  alteration  in  its  symbolical  character,  has 
preserved  the  pathos  of  the  external  narrative,  and  heightened  the 
beauty  of  the  interior  meaning  — associating  the  productive  principle 
of  the  earth  with  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Proserpine  here  is  not 
the  symbol  of  the  buried  seed,  but  the  buried  seed  is  the  symbol  of 
her  —  that  is,  of  the  dead.  The  exqviisite  feeling  of  this  poem  consoled 
Schiller's  friend,  Sophia  La  lioche,  in  her  grief  for  her  son's  death. 

Does  pleasant  spring  return  once  more  ? 

Does  earth  her  happy  youth  regain  ? 
Sweet  suns  green  hills  are  shining  o'er ; 

Soft  brooklets  burst  their  icy  chain  : 
Upon  the  blue  translucent  river 

Laughs  down  an  all-unclouded  day, 
The  winged  west  winds  gently  quiver, 

The  buds  are  bursting  from  the  spray ; 
While  birds  are  blithe  on  every  tree  ; 

The  Oread  from  the  mountain-shore 
Sighs,  "  Lo!  thy  flowers  come  back  to  thee  — 

Th}^  child,  sad  mother,  comes  no  more  !  " 


Alas  !  how  long  an  age  it  seems 

Since  all  the  earth  I  wandered  over, 
And  vainly,  Titan,  tasked  th}-  beams 

The  loved  —  the  lost  one  —  to  discover! 
Though  all  may  seek  —  yet  none  can  call 

Her  tender  presence  back  to  me  I 
The  sun,  with  eyes  detecting  all, 

Is  bhnd  one  vanished  form  to  see. 
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Hast  thou,  O  Zeus !  hast  thou  away 

From  these  sad  arms  my  daughter  torn  ? 

Has  Phito,  from  the  reahns  ot  day, 
Enamored  —  to  dark  rivers  borne  ? 

Who  to  the  dismal  phantom-strand 

The  herald  of  my  grief  will  venture  ? 
The  boat  forever  leaves  the  land, 

But  only  shadows  there  may  enter.  — 
Veiled  from  each  holier  eye  repose 

The  realms  where  midnight  wraps  the  dead, 
And,  while  the  St^-gian  river  flows, 

No  living  footstep  there  may  tread  ! 
A  thousand  pathways  wind  the  drear 

Descent ;  —  none  upward  lead  to-day  ;  — 
No  witness  to  the  mother's  ear 

The  daughter's  sorrows  can  betray. 

Mothers  of  happ}^  human  clay 

Can  share  at  least  their  children's  doom  ; 
And  when  the  loved  ones  pass  awa}'. 

Can  track  —  can  join  them  —  in  the  tomb  ! 
The  race  alone  of  heavenly  birth 

Are  banished  from  the  darksome  portals ; 
The  Fates  have  mercy  on  the  earth. 

And  death  is  only  kind  to  mortals  !  * 
Oh,  plunge  me  in  the  night  of  nights. 

From  heaven's  ambrosial  halls  exiled  ! 
Oh,  let  the  goddess  lose  the  rights 

That  shut  the  mother  from  the  child ! 

Where  sits  the  dark  king's  joyless  bride, 

Where  midst  the  dead  her  home  is  made ; 
Oh  that  my  noiseless  steps  might  glide, 

Amidst  the  shades,  myself  a  shade  ! 
I  see  her  eyes,  that  search  through  tears. 

In  vain  the  golden  liglit  to  greet ; 
That  yearn  for  jonder  distant  spheres, 

That  pine  the  mother's  face  to  meet ! 

•  What  a  beautiful  vindication  of  the  shortness  of  human  life  ! 
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Till  some  bright  moment  shall  renew 
The  severed  hearts'  familiar  ties  ; 

And  softened  pity  steal  in  dew, 
From  Pluto's  slow-relenting  eyes ! 

Ah,  vain  the  wish,  the  sorrows  are ! 

Calm  in  the  changeless  paths  above 
Rolls  on  the  day-god's  golden  car — 

Fast  are  the  fixed  decrees  of  Jove ! 
Far  from  the  ever-gloomy  plain, 

He  turns  his  blissful  looks  away. 
Alas  !  night  never  gives  again 

What  once  it  siezes  as  its  prey  ! 
Till  over  Lethe's  sullen  swell, 

Aurora's  ros}'  hues  shall  glow  ; 
And  arching  through  the  midmost  hell 

Shine  forth  the  lovely  Iris-bow  ! 

And  is  there  naught  of  her ;  —  no  token  • 

No  pledge  from  that  beloved  hand  ? 
To  tell  how  love  remains  unbroken, 

How  far  soever  be  the  land? 
Has  love  no  link,  no  lightest  thread, 

The  mother  to  the  child  to  bind  ? 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Can  hope  no  holv  compact  find  ? 
No  I  every  bond  is  not  yet  riven  ; 

We  ai'e  not  yet  divided  wholly  ; 
To  us  the  eternal  powers  have  given 

A  symbol  language,  sweet  and  holy. 

When  Spring's  fair  children  pass  away, 

When,  in  the  north  wind's  icy  air, 
The  leaf  and  flower  alike  decay, 

And  leave  the  rivelled  branches  bare, 
Then  from  Vertumnus'  lavish  horn 

I  take  life's  seeds  to  Strew  below  — 
And  ])id  the  gold  that  germs  the  corn 

An  otierhig  to  the  Styx  to  go ! 
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Sad  in  the  earth  the  seeds  I  la}-  — 
Laid  at  thy  heart,  m}-  child  —  to  be 

The  mournful  tokens  which  convey 
M}'  sorrow  and  m}-  love  to  thee  ! 

But,  when  the  hours,  in  measured  dance, 

The  happy  smile  of  spring  restore, 
Rife  in  the  sun-god's  golden  glance 

The  buried  dead  revive  once  more  ! 
The  germs  that  perished  to  thine  ej'es. 

Within  the  cold  breast  of  the  earth. 
Spring  up  to  bloom  in  gentler  skies, 

The  brighter  for  the  second  birth! 
The  stem  its  blossom  rears  above  — 

Its  roots  in  night's  dark  womb  repose  — 
The  plant  but  by  the  equal  love 

Of  light  and  darkness  fostered  —  grows ! 

If  half  with  death  the  germs  may  sleep, 

Yet  half  with  life  the}'  share  the  beams  ; 
My  heralds  from  the  dreary  deep, 

Soft  voices  from  the  solemn  streams,  — 
Like  her,  so  them,  awhile  entombs, 

Stern  Orcus,  in  his  dismal  reign. 
Yet  spring  sends  forth  their  tender  blooms 

With  such  sweet  messages  again. 
To  tell,  — how  far  from  light  above, 

Where  only  mournful  shadows  meet, 
Memory  is  still  alive  to  love, 

And  still  the  faithful  heart  can  beat ! 

Joy  to  ye  children  of  the  field  ! 

Whose  life  each  coming  year  renews, 
To  your  sweet  cups  the  heaven  shall  yield 

The  purest  of  its  nectar-dews  ! 
Steeped  in  the  light's  resplendent  streams. 

The  hues  that  streak  the  Iris-bow 
Shall  trim  your  blooms  as  with  the  beams 

The  looks  of  young  Aurora  know. 
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The  budding  life  of  happy  spring, 
The  yellow  autumn's  faded  leaf, 

Alike  to  gentle  hearts  shall  bring 
The  symbols  of  my  joy  and  grief. 
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Wreathe  in  a  garland  the  corn's  golden  ear ! 

With  it,  the  Cyane  *  blue  intertwine  ! 
Rapture  must  render  each  glance  bright  and  clear, 

For  the  great  queen  is  approaching  her  shrine,  — 
She  who  compels  lawless  passions  to  cease, 

Who  to  link  man  with  his  fellow  has  come, 
And  into  firm  habitations  of  peace 

Changed  the  rude  tents'  ever-wandering  home. 

Shvly  in  the  mountain-cleft 

Was  the  Troglodyte  concealed  ; 
And  the  roving  Nomad  left. 

Desert  lying,  each  broad  field. 
With  the  javelin,  with  the  bow. 

Strode  the  hunter  through  the  land ; 
To  the  hapless  stranger  woe, 

Billow-cast  on  that  wild  strand ! 

When,  in  her  sad  wanderings  lost, 

Seeking  traces  of  her  child, 
Ceres  hailed  the  dreary  coast. 

Ah,  no  verdant  plain  then  smiled ! 
That  she  here  with  trust  may  stay. 

None  vouchsafes  a  sheltering  roof; 
Not  a  temple's  columns  gay 

Give  of  godlike  worship  proof. 

*  The  corn-flo^yer. 
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Fruit  of  no  propitious  ear 

Bids  her  to  the  pure  feast  fly  ; 
On  the  ghastly  altars  here 

Human  bones  alone  e'er  dry. 
Far  as  she  might  onward  rove, 

INIiserv  found  she  still  in  all, 
And  within  her  soul  of  love, 

Sorrowed  she  o'er  man's  deep  fall. 

"  Is  it  thus  I  find  the  man  , 

To  whom  we  our  image  lend. 
Whose  fair  lim')S  of  noble  span 

Upward  towards  the  heavens  ascend? 
Laid  we  not  before  his  feet 

Earth's  unbounded  godlike  womb? 
Yet  upon  his  kingly  seat 

Wanders  he  without  a  home  ? 

"  Does  no  god  compassion  feel? 

Will  none  of  the  blissful  race. 
With  an  arm  of  miracle, 

Raise  him  from  his  deep  disgrace? 
In  the  heights  where  rapture  reigns 

Pangs  of  others  ne'er  can  move ; 
Yet  man's  anguish  and  man's  pains 

My  tormented  heart  must  prove. 

"  So  that  a  man  a  man  may  be. 

Let  him  make  an  endless  bond 
"With  the  kind  earth  trustingly. 

Who  is  ever  good  and  fond  — 
To  revere  the  law  of  time, 

And  the  moon's  melodious  song 
Who,  with  silent  step  sublime, 

Move  their  sacred  course  along." 

And  she  softh'  parts  the  cloud 
Tliat  conceals  her  from  the  sight; 

Sudden,  in  the  savage  crowd, 
Stands  she,  as  a  goddess  bright. 
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There  she  finds  the  concourse  rude 
In  their  glad  feast  revelling, 

And  the  chalice  filled  -with  blood 
As  a  sacrifice  they  bring. 

But  she  turns  her  face  awaj^ 

Horror-struck,  and  speaks  the  while : 
"  Bloody  tiger- feasts  ne'er  may 

Of  a  god  the  lips  defile, 
^      He  needs  victims  free  from  stain, 

Fruits  matured  by  autumn's  sun  ; 
With  the  pure  gifts  of  the  plain 

Honored  is  the  Holy  One  ! 

And  she  takes  the  heavy  shaft 

From  the  hunter's  cruel  hand  ; 
With  the  murderous  weapon's  haft 

Furrowing  the  light-strown  sand, — 
Takes  from  out  her  garland's  crown. 

Filled  with  life,  one  single  grain, 
Sinks  it  in  the  furrow  down, 

And  the  germ  soon  swells  amain. 

And  the  green  stalks  gracefully 

Shoot,  ere  long,  the  ground  above, 
And,  as  far  as  eye  can  see, 

Waves  it  like  a  golden  grove. 
With  her  smile  the  earth  she  cheers, 

Binds  the  earliest  sheaves  so  fair. 
As  her  hearth  the  landmark  rears,  — 

And  the  goddess  breathes  this  prayer : 

"  Father  Zeus,  who  reign'st  o'er  all 

That  in  ether's  mansions  dwell. 
Let  a  sign  from  thee  now  fall 

That  thou  lov'st  this  offering  well ! 
And  from  the  unhapjD}'  crowd 

That,  as  yet,  has  ne'er  known  thee, 
Take  away  the  ej-e's  dark  cloud. 

Showing  them  their  deity  ! 


» 


I 
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Zeus,  upon  his  loft}-  tlirone, 

Ilarkens  to  his  sister's  praN'er ; 
From  the  bhie  heights  thundering  clown, 

Hurls  his  forked  hglitiiiug  there, 
CrackUng,  it  begins  to  blaze. 

From  the  altar  whirling  bounds,  — 
And  his  swift-winged  eagle  plaj'S 

High  above  in  circling  rounds. 

Soon  at  the  feet  of  their  mistress  are  kneeling, 

Filled  with  emotion,  the  rapturous  throng; 
Into  humanity's  earliest  feeling 

Melt  their  rude  spirits,  untutored  and  strong. 
Each  bloody  weapon  behind  them  the}'  leave, 

Rays  on  their  senses  beclouded  soon  shine, 
And  from  the  mouth  of  the  queen  tliey  receive, 

Gladly  and  meekly,  instruction  divine. 

All  the  deities  advance 

Downward  from  their  heavenly  seats  ; 
Themis'  self  'tis  leads  the  dance. 

And,  with  staff  of  justice,  metes 
Unto  every  one  his  rights,  — 

Landmarks,  too,  'tis  hers  to  fix ; 
And  in  witness  she  invites 

All  the  hidden  powers  of  Styx. 

And  the  forge-god,  too,  is  there, 

The  inventive  son  of  Zeus  ; 
Fashioner  of  vessels  fair 

Skilled  in  clay  and  brass's  use. 
'Tis  from  him  the  art  man  knows 

Tongs  and  l)ellows  how  to  wield  ; 
'Neath  his  hammer's  heavy  blows 

AVas  the  ploughshare  first  revealed. 

With  projecting,  weighty  spear, 
Front  of  all,  Minerva  stands. 
Lifts  her  voice  so  strong  and  clear, 
And  the  godlike  host  commands. 
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Steadfast  walls  'tis  hers  to  found, 
Shield  and  screen  for  every  one, 

That  the  scattered  world  around 
Bind  in  loving  unison. 

The  immortals'  steps  she  guides 

O'er  the  trackless  plains  so  vast, 
And  where'er  her  foot  abides 

Is  the  boundar}'  god  held  fast ; 
And  her  measuring  chain  is  led 

Round  the  mountain's  border  green,  - 
E'en  the  raging  torrent's  bed 

In  the  holy  ring  is  seen. 

All  the  Nymphs  and  Oreads  too 

Who,  the  mountain  pathways  o'er, 
Swift-foot  Artemis  pursue, 

All  to  swell  the  concourse,  pour. 
Brandishing  the  hunting-spear,  — 

Set  to  work,  —  glad  shouts  uprise, — 
'Neath  their  axes'  blows  so  clear 

Crashing  down  the  pine- wood  flies. 

E'en  the  sedge-crowned  God  ascends 

From  his  verdant  spring  to  light, 
And  his  raft's  direction  bends 

At  the  goddess'  word  of  might,  — 
While  tlie  hours,  all  gently  bound. 

Nimbly  to  their  duty  fly  ; 
Rugged  trunks  are  fashioned  round 

By  her  skilled  hand  gracefully. 

E'en  the  sea-god  thither  fares  ;  — 

Sudden,  with  his  trident's  blow. 
He  the  granite  columns  tears 

From  earth's  entrails  far  below  ;  — 
In  his  mighty  hands,  on  high, 

Waves  he  tliem,  like  some  light  ball, 
And  with  nimble  Hei'mes  by. 

Raises  up  the  rampart-wall. 
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But  from  out  the  golden  strings 

Lures  Apollo  harmony, 
Measured  time's  sweet  murmurings, 

And  the  misfht  of  melody. 
The  Camenai  swell  the  strain 

With  their  song  of  ninefold  tone  : 
Captive  bound  in  music's  chain, 

Softly  stone  unites  to  stone. 

CybelG,  with  skilful  hand, 

Open  throws  the  wide-winged  door ; 
Locks  and  bolts  by  her  are  planned, 

Sure  to  last  forevermore. 
Soon  complete  the  wondrous  halls 

B}'  the  gods'  own  hands  are  made. 
And  the  temple's  glowing  walls 

Stand  in  festal  pomp  arrayed. 

With  a  crown  of  myrtle  twined, 

Now  the  goddess  queen  comes  there, 
And  she  leads  the  fairest  hind 

To  the  shepherdess  most  fair. 
Venus,  with  her  beauteous  bo}', 

That  first  pair  herself  attires  ; 
All  the  gods  bring  gifts  of  joy, 

Blessing  their  love's  sacred  fires. 

Guided  by  the  deities. 

Soon  the  new-born  townsmen  pour, 
Ushered  in  with  harmonies, 
.  Through  the  friendly  open  door. 
Holding  now  the  rites  divine, 

Ceres  at  Zeus'  altar  stands,  — 
Blessing  those  around  the  shrine. 

Thus  she  speaks,  with  folded  hands :  — 

"  Freedom's  love  the  beast  inflames, 

And  the  god  rules  free  in  air, 
While  the  law  of  Nature  tames 

Each  wild  lust  that  lingers  there. 
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Yet,  when  thus  together  thrown, 
Man  with  man  must  fahi  unite  ; 

And  by  his  own  worth  alone 

Can  he  freedom  gain,  and  might." 

Wreathe  in  a  garland  the  corn's  golden  ear ! 

With  it,  the  C^'ane  blue  intertwine  ! 
Rapture  must  render  each  glance  bright  and  clear, 

For  the  great  queen  is  approaching  her  shrine,  — 
She  who  our  homesteads  so  blissful  has  given, 
She  who  has  man  to  his  fellow-man  bound : 
Let  our  glad  numbers  extol  then  to  heaven, 

Her  who  the  earth's  kindly  mother  is  found  ! 


THE   RING  OF   POLYCRATES.* 

A    BALLAD. 

Upon  his  battlements  he  stood, 

And  downward  gazed  in  jo3'ous  mood, 

On  Samos'  Isle,  that  owned  his  sway. 
"  All  this  is  subject  to  my  yoke  ;  " 
To  Egypt's  monarch  thus  he  spoke,  — 

"  That  I  am  truly  blest,  then,  say  !  " 

"  The  immortals'  favor  thou  hast  known  ! 
Thy  sceptre's  might  has  overthrown 

All  those  who  once  were  like  to  thee. 
Yet  to  avenge  them  one  lives  still ; 
I  cannot  call  thee  blest,  until 

That  dreaded  foe  has  ceased  to  be." 

While  to  these  words  the  king  gave  vent, 
A  herald  from  Miletus  sent. 

Appeared  before  the  tyrant  there  : 
"Lord,  let  thy  incense  rise  to-day. 
And  with  the  laurel  branches  gay 

Thou  well  may'st  crown  thy  festive  hair ! 

*  For  this  story,  see  Herodotus,  book  iii,  sections  40^3. 
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"  Thy  foe  has  sunk  beneath  the  spear, — 
I'm  sent  to  bear  the  glad  news  here, 

By  thy  true  marshal  Polydore  "  — 
Then  from  a  basin  black  he  takes  — 
The  fearful  sight  their  terror  wakes  — 

A  well-known  head,  besmeared  with  gore. 

The  king  with  horror  stepped  aside, 
And  then  with  anxious  look  replied  : 

"  Th}'  bliss  to  fortune  ne'er  commit.  ' 
On  faithless  waves,  bethink  thee  how 
Th}'  fleet  with  doubtful  fate  swims  now  — 

How  soon  the  storm  may  scatter  it !  " 

But  ere  he  yet  had  spoke  the  word, 
A  shout  of  jubilee  is  heard 

Resounding  from  the  distant  strand. 
With  foreign  treasures  teeming  o'er. 
The  vessels'  mast-rich  wood  once  more 

Returns  home  to  its  native  land. 

The  guest  then  speaks  with  startled  mind  : 
"  Fortune  to-day,  iu  truth,  seems  kind  ; 

But  thou  her  fickleness  shouldst  fear : 
The  Cretan  hordes,  well  skilled  iu  arms, 
Now  threaten  thee  with  war's  alarms  ; 
E'en  now  they  are  approaching  here." 

And,  ere  the  word  has  'scaped  his  lips, 
A  stir  is  seen  amongst  the  ships, 

.    And  thousand  voices  "  Victory  !  "  cry  : 
"  We  are  delivered  from  our  foe, 
The  storm  has  laid  the  Cretan  low. 
The  war  is  ended,  is  gone  by  ! " 

The  shout  with  horror  hears  the  guest : 
"  In  truth,  1  must  esteem  thee  l)lest ! 

Yet  dread  I  the  decrees  of  heaven. 
The  envy  of  the  gods  I  fear ; 
To  taste  of  unmixed  rapture  here 

Is  never  to  a  mortal  given. 
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"  "With  me,  too,  ever3-thing  succeeds ; 
In  all  my  sovereign  acts  and  deeds 

The  grace  of  Heaven  is  ever  by ; 
And  yet  I  had  a  well-loved  heir  — 
I  paid  my  debt  to  fortune  there  — 

God  took  him  hence  —  I  saw  him  die. 

"  Wouldst  thou  from  sorrow,  then,  be  free. 
Pray  to  each  unseen  Deit}', 

For  thy  well-being,  grief  to  send  ; 
The  man  on  whom  the  Gods  bestow 
Their  gifts  with  hands  that  overflow, 

Comes  never  to  a  happj^  end. 

"  And  if  the  Gods  thy  prayer  resist. 
Then  to  a  friend's  instruction  list,  — 

Invoke  thyself  adversity ; 
And  what,  of  all  thy  treasures  bright, 
Gives  to  thy  heart  the  most  delight  — 

That  take  and  cast  thou  in  the  sea ! " 

Then  speaks  the  other,  moved  by  fear : 
"  This  ring  to  me  is  far  most  dear 

Of  all  this  isle  within  it  knows  — 
I  to  the  furies  pledge  it  now, 
If  they  will  happiness. allow"  — 

And  in  the  flood  the  gem  he  throws. 

And  with  the  morrow's  earliest  light, 
Appeared  before  the  monarch's  sight 

A  fisherman,  all  joyously  ; 
"  Lord,  I  this  fish  just  now  have  caught, 
No  net  before  e'er  held  the  sort ; 

And  as  a  gift  I  bring  it  thee." 

The  fish  was  opened  by  the  cook, 
Who  suddenly,  with  wondering  look. 

Runs  up,  and  utters  these  glad  sounds ; 
"  Within  the  fish's  maw,  behold, 
I've  found,  great  lord,  thy  ring  of  gold  ! 

Thy  fortune  truly  knows  no  bounds  !  " 
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The  guest  with  terror  turned  away : 
"  I  cannot  here,  then,  longer  sta}', — 

My  IViend  thou  canst  no  longer  be ! 
The  gods  have  willed  that  thou  shonldst  die : 
Lest  I,  too,  perish,  I  must  fly  "  — 

He  spoke,  —  and  sailed  thence  hastily. 


THE  CRANES  OF  IBYCUS. 

A  BALLAD. 

Once  to  the  song  and  chariot-fight. 
Where  all  the  tribes  of  Greece  unite 
On  Corinth's  isthmus  joyously, 
The  god-loved  Ibycus  drew  nigh. 
On  him  Apollo  had  bestowed 

The  gift  of  song  and  strains  inspired  ; 
So,  with  light  staff,  he  took  his  road 

From  Rhegium,  by  the  godhead  fired. 

Acrocorinth,  on  mountain  high. 
Now  burns  upon  the  wanderer's  eye, 
And  he  begins,  with  pious  dread, 
Poseidon's  grove  of  firs  to  tread. 
Naught  moves  around  him,  save  a  swarm 

Of  cranes,  who  guide  him  on  his  way ; 
Who  from  far  southern  regions  warm 

Have  hither  come  in  squadron  gray. 

"  Thou  friendl}-  band,  all  hail  to  thee ! 
Who  led'st  me  safely  o'er  the  sea  ! 
I  deem  thee  as  a  favoring  sign,  — 
My  destiny  resembles  thine. 
Both  come  from  a  far  distant  coast. 

Both  pra}'  for  some  kind  sheltering  place  ; 
Propitious  toward  us  be  the  host 

Who  from  the  stranger  wards  disgrace  ! " 
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And  on  he  hastes,  in  joyous  wood, 
And  reaches  soon  the  middle  wood 
When,  on  a  narrow  bridge,  by  force 
Two  murderers  sudden  bar  his  course. 
He  must  prepare  him  for  the  fray. 

But  soon  his  wearied  hand  sinks  low ; 
Inured  the  gentle  lyre  to  play. 

It  ne'er  has  strung  the  deadly  bow. 

On  gods  and  men  for  aid  he  cries,  — 
No  savior  to  his  prayer  replies  ; 
However  far  his  voice  he  sends, 
Naught  living  to  his  cry  attends. 
"  And  must  I  in  a  foreign  land,     , 

Unwept,  deserted,  perish  here, 
Falling  beneath  a  murderous  hand,^ 

Where  no  avenger  can  appear  ?  " 

Deep- wounded,  down  he  sinks  at  last, 
When,  lo!  the  cranes'  wings  rustle  past. 
He  hears,  —  though  he  no  more  can  see,  — 
Their  voices  screaming  fearfully. 
"  By  you,  ye  cranes,  that  soar  on  high, 

If  not  another  voice  is  heard, 
Be  borne  to  heaven  my  murder-cry  !  " 

He  speaks,  and  dies,  too,  with  the  word. 

The  naked  corpse,  ere  long,  is  found. 
And,  though  defaced  by  many  a  wound, 
His  host  in  Corinth  soon  could  tell 
The  features  that  he  loved  so  well. 
"  And  is  it  thus  I  find  thee  now, 

Who  hoped  the  pine's  victorious  crown 
To  place  upon  the  singer's  brow. 

Illumined  by  his  bright  renown?" 

The  news  is  heard  with  grief  by  all 
Met  at  Poseidon's  festival ; 
All  Greece  is  conscious  of  the  smart. 
He  leaves  a  void  in  every  heart ; 
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And  to  the  Pr3'tanis  *  swift  hie 
The  people,  and  they  urge  liim  on 

The  dead  man's  manes  to  pacify 

And  with  the  murderer's  blood  atone. 

But  Where's  the  trace  that  from  the  throng 
The  people's  streaming  crowds  among, 
Allured  there  b}'  the  sports  so  bright, 
Can  bring  the  villain  back  to  light? 
By  craven  robbers  was  he  slain  ? 

Or  by  some  envious  hidden  foe  ? 
That  Helios  only  can  explain, 

Whose  raj'S  illume  all  things  below. 

Perchance,  with  shameless  step  and  proud, 
He  threads  e'en  now  the  Grecian  crowd  — 
Whilst  vengeance  follows  in  pursuit, 
Gloats  over  his  transgression's  fruit. 
The  ver}'  gods  perchance  he  braves 

Upon  the  threshold  of  their  fane,  — 
Joins  boldly  in  the  human  waves 

That  haste  yon  theatre  to  gain. 

For  there  the  Grecian  tribes  appear. 
Fast  pouring  in  from  far  and  near ; 
On  close-packed  benches  sit  they  there,  — 
The  stage  the  weight  can  scarcely  bear. 
Like  ocean-billows'  hollow  roar, 

The  teaming  crowds  of  living  man 
Toward  the  cerulean  heavens  upsoar, 

In  bow  of  ever-widening  span. 

Who  knows  the  nation,  who  the  name, 
Of  all  who  there  together  cajue  ? 
From  Theseus'  town,  from  Aulis'  strand 
From  Phocis,  from  the  Spartan  land, 
From  Asia's  distant  coast,  they  wend. 

From  every  island  of  the  sea, 
And  from  the  stage  they  hear  ascend 

The  chorus's  dread  melod}'. 

•  President  of  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
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Wlio,  sad  and  solemn,  as  of  old, 
With  footsteps  measured  and  controlled, 
Advancing  from  tlie  far  background, 
Circle  the  theatre's  wide  round. 
Thus,  mortal  women  never  move  ! 

No  mortal  home  to  them  gave  birth  ! 
Their  giant-bodies  tower  above, 

High  o'er  the  puny  sons  of  earth. 

With  loins  in  mantle  black  concealed, 
Within  their  fleshless  hands  they  wield 
The  torch,  that  with  a  dull  red  glows,  — 
While  in  their  cheek  no  life-blood  flows ; 
And  where  the  hair  is  floating  wide 

And  loving,  round  a  mortal  brow. 
Here  snakes  and  adders  are  descried. 

Whose  bellies  swell  with  poison  now. 

And,  standing  in  a  fearful  ring. 
The  dread  and  solemn  chant  they  sing, 
That  through  the  bosom  thrilling  goes, 
And  round  the  sinner  fetters  throws. 
Sense-robbing,  of  heart-maddening  power, 

The  furies'  strains  resound  through  air 
The  listener's  marrow  they  devour, — 

The  lyre  can  3ield  such  numbers  ne'er. 

"  Happy  the  man  who,  blemish-free, 
Preserves  a  soul  of  purity  ! 
Near  him  we  ne'er  avenging  come. 
He  freely  o'er  life's  path  may  roam. 
But  woe  to  him  who,  hid  from  view. 

Hath  done  the  deed  of  murder  base ! 
Upon  his  heels  we  close  pursue,  — 

We,  who  belong  to  night's  dark  race !  '* 

"  And  if  he  thinks  to  'scape  by  flight. 
Winged  we  appear,  our  snare  of  might 
Around  his  flying  feet  to  cast. 
So  that  he  needs  must  fall  at  last. 
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Thus  we  pursue  him,  tiring  ne'er,  — 
Our  wrath  repentance  cannot  quell,  — 

On  to  the  shadows,  and  e'en  there 
We  leave  him  not  in  peace  to  dwell ! " 

Thus  singing,  they  the  dance  resume, 
And  silence,  like  that  of  the  tomb, 
O'er  the  whole  house  lies  heavily, 
As  it*  the  deity  were  nigh. 
And  staid  and  solemn,  as  of  old, 

Circling  the  theatre's  wide  round. 
With  footsteps  measured  and  controlled, 

The}'  vanish  in  the  far  background. 

Between  deceit  and  truth  each  breast. 
Now  doubting  hangs,  by  awe  possessed, 
And  homage  paj's  to  that  dread  might. 
That  judges  what  is  hid  from  sight,  — 
That,  fathomless,  inscrutable. 

The  gloomy  skein  of  fate  entwines, 
That  reads  the  bosom's  depths  full  well. 

Yet  flies  away  where  sunlight  shines 

When  sudden,  from  the  tier  most  high, 

A  voice  is  heard  by  all  to  cr}' : 

"  See  there,  see  there,  Tiraotheus  ! 

Behold  the  cranes  of  Ibycus  !  " 

The  heavens  become  as  black  as  night. 

And  o'er  the  theatre  they  see, 
Far  over-head,  a  dusk\-  flight 

Of  cranes,  approaching  hastily. 

"  Of  Ibycus !  "  —  That  name  so  blest 
With  new-born  sorrow  fills  each  breast. 
As  waves  on  waves  in  ocean  rise. 
From  mouth  to  mouth  it  swiftly  flies  : 
"Of  Ibycus,  whom  we  lament? 

Who  fell  beneath  the  murderer's  hand? 
What  mean  those  words  that  from  him  went? 

What  means  this  cranes'  advancing  band  ?  " 
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And  louder  still  become  the  cries, 
And  soon  this  thought  foreboding  flies 
Through  every  heart,  with  speed  of  light  — 
"  Observe  in  this  the  furies'  might! 
The  poets  manes  are  now  appeased  : 

The  murderer  seeks  his  own  arrest ! 
Let  him  who  spoke  the  word  be  seized, 

And  him  to  whom  it  was  addressed !  " 

That  word  he  had  no  sooner  spoke, 
Than  he  its  sound  would  fain  invoke  ; 
In  vain  !  his  mouth,  with  terror  pale, 
Tells  of  his  guilt  the  fearful  tale. 
Before  the  judge  the}-  drag  them  now 

The  scene  becomes  the  tribunal ; 
Their  crimes  the  villains  both  avow, 

When  neath  the  vengeance-stroke  they  fall. 


THE  PLAYING   INFANT. 

Plat  on  thy  mother's  bosom,  babe,  for  in  that  holy 

isle 
The  error  cannot  find  thee  yet,  the  grieving,  nor  the 

guile ; 
Held  in  th}-  mother's  arms  above  life's  dark   and 

troubled  wave. 
Thou  lookest  with  thy  fearless  smile  upon  the  float- 
ing grave. 
Play,  loveliest  innocence  !  —  Thee  yet  Arcadia  circles 

round, 
A  charmed  power  for  thee  has  set  the  lists  of  fairy 

ground  ; 
Each  gleesome  impulse  Nature  now  can  sanction  and 

befriend, 
Nor  to  that  willing  heart  as  3'et  the  dut}'  and  the  end. 
Play,  for  the  haggard  labor  soon  will  come  to  seize 

its  i>re3'' 
Alas !   when  duty  grows  thy  law,  enjoyment  fades 

away! 
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HERO  AND  LEANDER. 

A   BALLAD. 

nVo  have  already  seen  in  "Tlie  Ring  of  Polycrates,"  Schiller's 
moile  of  dealing  with  classical  subjects.  In  the  poems  that  follow, 
derived  from  similar  sounces,  the  same  spirit  is  maintained.  In  spite 
of  Hmutioldt,  we  venture  to  think  that  Schiller  certainly  does  not 
narrate  tireek  legends  in  the  spirit  of  an  ancient  Greek.  The  Gothic 
sentiment,  in  its  ethical  depth  and  mournful  tenderness,  more  or  less 
pervades  all  that  he  translates  from  classic  fable  into  modern  pathos. 
The  grief  of  Hero,  in  the  ballad  subjoined,  touches  closely  on  the 
lamentations  of  Thehla,  in"  Wallenstcin."  The  Complaint  of  Ceres, 
embodies  Christian  grief  and  Christian  hope.  The  Trojan  Cassandra 
expresses  the  moral  of  the  Northern  Faust.  Even  the  "  Victory 
Feast"  changes  the  whole  spirit  of  Homer,  on  whom  it  is  founded,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  ethical  sentiment  at  the  close,  borrowed,  as  a 
modern  would  apply  what  he  so  borrows  from  the  iiioralizing  Horace. 
Nothing  can  be  more  foreign  to  the  Hellenic  genius,  (if  we  except  the 
very  disputable  intention  of  the  Prometheus  "),  than  the  interior  and 
typical  design  which  usually  exalts  every  conception  in  Schiller.  But 
it  is  perfectly  open  to  the  modern  poet  to  treat  of  ancient  legends  in 
the  modern  spirit.  Though  he  selects  a  Greek  story,  he  is  still  a 
modern  who  narrates  — he  can  never  make  himself  a  Greek  any  mora 
than  .^Kschylus  in  the  "  Persoe  "  could  make  himself  a  Persian.  But 
this  is  still  more  the  privilege  of  the  poet  in  narrative,  or  lyrical 
composition,  than  in  the  drama,  for  in  the  former  he  does  not  abandon 
his  identity,  as  in  the  latter  he  must — yet  even  this  must  has  its 
limits.  Shakspeare's  wonderful  power  of  self-transfusion  has  no 
doubt  enabled  him,  in  his  plays  from  Roman  history,  to  animate  his 
characters  with  much  of  Roman  life.  But  no  one  can  maintain  that  a 
Roman  would  ever  have  written  plays  in  the  least  resembling  "  Julius 
Caisar,"  or  "  Coriolanus,"  or  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra."  The  portraits 
may  be  Roman,  but  they  are  painted  in  the  manner  of  the  Gothic 
school.  The  spirit  of  antiquity  is  only  in  them,  inasmuch  as  the 
representation  of  human  nature,  under  certain  circumstances,  is 
accurately,  though  loosely  outlined.  When  the  poet  raises  the  dead, 
it  is  not  to  restore,  but  to  remodel.] 

See  3-011  the  towers,  that,  gray  and  old, 
Frown  through  the  sunlight's  liquid  gold, 

Steep  sternly  fronting  steep  ? 
The  Hellespont  beneath  them  swells, 
And  roaring  cleaves  the  Dardanelles, 

The  rock-gates  of  the  deep  ! 
Hear  you  the  sea,  whose  storm}'  wave, 

From  Asia,  Europe  clove  in  thunder? 
That  sea  which  rent  a  world,  cannot 

Rend  love  from  love  asunder! 

In  Hero's,  in  Leander's  heart. 
Thrills  the  sweet  anguish  of  the  dart 
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Whose  feather  flies  from  love. 
All  Hebe's  bloom  in  Hero's  cheek  — 
And  his  the  hunter's  steps  that  seek 

Delight,  the  hills  above  ! 
Between  their  sires  the  rival  feud 

Forbids  their  plighted  hearts  to  meet ; 
Love's  fruits  hang  over  danger's  gulf, 

By  danger  made  more  sweet. 


Alone  on  Sestos'  rock}'  tower, 
Where  upward  sent  in  storm}'  shower, 

The  whirling  waters  foam, — 
Alone  the  maiden  sits,  and  eyes 
The  cliffs  of  fair  Abydos  rise 

Afar — her  lover's  home. 
Oh,  safely  thrown  from  strand  to  strand, 

No  bridge  can  love  to  love  conve}^ ; 
No  boatman  shoots  from  yonder  shore, 

Yet  Love  has  found  the  way.  — 


That  love,  which  could  the  labj-rinth  pierce  — 
Which  nerves  the  weak,  and  curbs  the  fierce, 

And  wings  with  wit  the  dull ;  — 
That  love  which  o'er  the  furrowed  land 
Bowed  —  tame  beneath  young  Jason's  hand  — 

The  fiery-snorting  bull ! 
Yes,  Styx  itself,  that  ninefold  flows, 

Has  love,  the  fearless,  ventured  o'er, 
And  back  to  daylight  borne  the  bride, 

From  Pluto's  dreary  shore ! 


What  marvel  then  that  wind  and  wave, 
Leander  doth  but  burn  to  brave, 

When  love,  that  goads  him,  guides! 
Still  when  the  day,  with  fainter  glimmer. 
Wanes  pale  —  he  leaps,  the  daring  swimmer, 

Amid  the  darkening  tides  ; 
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"With  lusty  arms  he  cleaves  the  waves, 
And  strikes  for  that  dear  strand  afar ; 

Where  high  from  Hero's  lonely  tower 
Lone  streams  the  beacon-star. 


In  vain  his  blood  the  wave  ma}'  chill, 
These  tender  arms  can  warm  it  still  — 

And,  wear}'  if  the  wa}', 
By  many  a  sweet  embrace,  above 
All  earthl}'  boons  —  can  liberal  love 

The  lover's  toil  repay, 
Until  Aurora  breaks  the  dream, 

And  warns  the  loiterer  to  depart  — 
Back  to  the  ocean's  icy  bed. 

Scared  from  that  loving  heart. 


So  thirty  suns  have  sped  their  flight  — 
Still  in  that  theft  of  sweet  delight 

Exult  the  happy  pair  ; 
Caress  will  never  pall  caress. 
And  joys  that  gods  miglit  env}',  bless 

The  single  bride-night  there. 
Ah  !  never  he  has  rapture  known, 

"Who  has  not,  where  the  waves  are  driven 
Upon  the  fearful  shores  of  hell. 

Plucked  fruits  that  taste  of  heaven  ! 


Now  changing  in  their  season  are. 
The  morning  and  the  Hesper  star  ;  — 

Nor  see  those  happy  eyes 
The  leaves  that  witliering  droop  and  fall, 
Nor  hear,  when,  from  its  northern  hall, 

The  neighboring  winter  sighs  ; 
Or,  if  they  see,  the  sliortening  days 

But  seem  to  tliem  to  close  in  kindness  ; 
For  longer  joys,  in  lengthening  nights, 

They  thank  the  heaven  in  blindness. 
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It  is  the  time,  when  night  and  day, 
In  equal  scales  contend  for  sway  *  — 

Lone,  on  her  rock}'  steep, 
Lingers  the  girl  with  wistful  eyes 
That  watch  the  sun-steeds  down  the  skies, 

Careering  towards  the  deep. 
Lulled  lay  the  smooth  and  silent  sea, 

A  mirror  in  translucent  calm, 
The  breeze,  along  that  crystal  realm, 

Unmurmuring,  died  in  balm. 

In  wanton  swarms  and  blithe  array, 
The  merry  dolphins  glide  and  play 
.  Amid  the  silver  waves. 
In  gray  and  dusky  troops  are  seen, 
The  hosts  that  serve  the  ocean-queen, 
Upborne  from  coral  caves  : 
They  —  only  they  —  have  witnessed  love 

To  rapture  steal  its  secret  way : 
And  Hecate  f  seals  the  only  lips 
That  could  the  tale  betray ! 

She  marks  in  joy  the  lulled  water. 
And  Sestos,  thus  thy  tender  daughter, 

Soft-flattering,  woos  the  sea  ! 
"  Fair  god  — and  canst  thou  then  betray? 
No!  falsehood  dwells  with  them  that  say 

That  falsehood  dwells  with  thee ! 
Ah !  faithless  is  the  race  of  man, 
And  harsh  a  father's  heart  can  prove ; 
But  thee,  the  gentle  and  the  mild, 

The  grief  of  love  can  move ! 

*'  Within  these  hated  walls  of  stone. 
Should  I,  repining,  mourn  alone, 

•  This  notes  the  time  of  year  —  not  the  time  of  day — viz. ,  about  the 
23d  of  Septciiiber.  —  IIoffmeisteu. 

t  Hecate  as  the  mysterious  goddess  of  Nature.  —  Hoffmeistek. 
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And  fade  in  ceaseless  care, 
Bnt  thou,  though  o'er  thy  giant  tide, 
Nor  bridge  may  span,  nor  boat  ma}^  glide, 

Dost  sate  my  lover  bear. 
And  darksome  is  thy  solemn  deep, 

And  fearful  is  thy  roaring  wave ; 
But  wave  and  deep  are  won  by  love  — 

Thou  suiilest  on  the  brave ! 


"  Nor  vainly,  sovereign  of  the  sea. 
Did  Eros  send  his  shafts  to  thee : 

What  time  the  ram  of  gold. 
Bright  Helle,  with  her  brother  bore, 
How  stirred  the  waves  she  wandered  o'er, 

How  stiri'ed  th}'  deeps  of  old ! 
Swift,  b}'  the  maiden's  charms  subdued. 

Thou  cam'st  from  out  the  gloomy  waves, 
And  in  thy  mighty  arms,  she  sank 

Into  thy  bridal  caves. 


"  A  goddess  with  a  god,  to  keep 
In  endless  youth,  beneath  the  deep. 

Her  solemn  ocean-court ! 
And  still  she  smooths  thine  angry  tides. 
Tames  thy  wild  heart,  and  favoring  guides 

The  sailor  to  the  port ! 
Beautiful  Helle,  bright  one,  hear 

Thy  lone  adoring  suppliant  pray! 
And  guide,  O  goddess  —  guide  my  love 

Along  the  wonted  wa}- !  " 


Now  twilight  dims  the  waters'  flow. 
And  from  the  tower,  the  beacon's  glow 

Waves  flickering  o'er  the  main. 
Ah,  where  athwart  the  dismal  stream. 
Shall  shine  the  beacon's  faithful  beam 

The  lover's  eyes  shad  straiu  ^ 
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Hark!  sounds  moan  threatening  from  afar- 
From  heaven  the  blessed  stars  are  gone  - 

More  darkl_v  swells  the  rising  sea  — 
The  tempest  labors  on ! 


Along  the  ocean's  boundless  plains 
Lies  night —  in  torrents  rush  the  rains 

From  the  dark-bosomed  cloud  — 
Red  lightning  skirs  the  panting  air, 
And,  loosed  from  out  their  rocky  lair, 

Sweep  all  the  storms  abroad. 
Huge  wave  on  huge  wave  tumbling  o'er, 

The  yawning  gulf  is  rent  asunder, 
And  shows,  as  through  an  opening  pall, 

Grim  earth  —  the  ocean  under  ! 


Poor  maiden  !  bootless  wail  or  vow  — 
"Have  mercy,  Jove  —  be  gracious,  thou! 

Dread  prayer  was  mine  before! 
What  if  the  gods  have  heard  —  and  he, 
Lone  victim  of  the  storm}'  sea, 

Now  struggles  to  the  shore  ! 
There's  not  a  sea-bird  on  the  wave  — 

Their  hurrying  wings  the  shelter  seek ; 
The  stoutest  ship  the  storms  have  proved. 

Takes  refuge  in  the  creek. 


"Ah,  still  that  heart,  which  oft  has  braved 
The  danger  where  the  daring  saved, 

Love  lureth  o'er  the  sea  ;  — 
For  many  a  vow  at  pajting  morn, 
That  naught  but  death  should  bar  return, 

Breathed  those  dear  lips  to  me  ; 
And  whirled  around,  the  while  1  weep, 

Amid  the  storm  that  rides  the  wave, 
The  giant  gulf  is  grasping  down 

The  rash  one  to  the  grave  ! 
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"  False  Pontus !  and  the  calm  I  hailed, 
The  awaiting  murder  darkly  veiled  — 

The  lulled  pelhicid  flow, 
The  smiles  in  which  tliou  wert  arrayed, 
Were  but  the  snares  that  love  betrayed 

To  thy  false  realm  below  ! 
Now  in  the  midway  of  the  main, 

Return  relentlessly  forbidden, 
Thou  loosenest  on  the  path  be^'ond 

The  horrors  thou  hadst  hidden." 

Loud  and  more  loud  the  tempest  raves 
In  thunder  break  the  mountain  waves, 

White-foaming  on  the  rock  — 
No  ship  that  ever  swept  the  deep 
Its  ribs  of  gnarled  oak  could  keep 

Unshattered  by  the  shock. 
Dies  in  the  blast  the  guiding  torch 

To  light  the  struggler  to  the  strand  ; 
'Tis  death  to  battle  with  tlie  wave, 

And  death  no  less  to  laud  ! 

On  Venus,  daughter  of  the  seas, 
She  calls  the  tempest  to  appease  — 

To  each  wild-shrieking  wind 
Along  the  ocean-desert  borne, 
She  vows  a  steer  with  golden  horn  — 

Vain  vow  —  relentless  wind  ! 
On  every  goddess  of  the  deep, 

On  all  the  gods  in  heaven  that  be. 
She  calls  —  to  soothe  in  calm,  awhile 

The  tempest-laden  sea  ! 

"Hearken  the  anguish  of  my  cries! 
From  thy  green  halls,  arise  —  arise, 

Leucothoe  the  divine ! 
Who,  in  the  barren  main  afar, 
Oft  on  the  storm-beat  mariner 

Dost  geutlj'-saving  shine. 
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Oh,  reach  to  him  thy  mystic  veil, 

To  which  the  drowning  clasp  may  cling, 

And  safely  from  that  roaring  grave, 
To  shore  my  lover  bring  !  " 


And  now  the  savage  winds  are  hushing. 
And  o'er  the  arched  horizon,  blushing, 

Day's  chariot  gleams  on  high  ! 
Back  to  their  wonted  channels  rolled, 
In  cr3-stal  calm  the  waves  behold 

One  smile  on  sea  and  sky  ! 
All  softh'  breaks  the  rippling  tide. 

Low-murmuring  on  the  rock}'  land, 
And  playful  wavelets  gently  float 

A  corpse  upon  the  strand  ! 


'Tis  he  !  —  who  even  in  death  would  still 
Not  fail  the  sweet  vow  to  fulfil ; 

She  looks  —  sees  —  knows  him  there ! 
From  her  pale  lips  no  sorrow  speaks, 
No  tears  glide  down  her  hueless  cheeks  ; 

Cold  —  numbed  in  her  despair  — 
She  looked  along  the  silent  deep, 

She  looked  upon  the  brightening  heaven. 
Till  to  the  marble  face  the  soul 

Its  light  sublime  had  given  ! 


"  Ye  solemn  powers  men  shrink  to  name. 
Your  might  is  here,  your  rights  ye  claim  — 

Yet  think  not  1  repine  ; 
Soon  closed  my  course  ;  j'et  I  can  bless 
The  life  that  brought  me  happiness  — 

The  fairest  lot  was  mine  ! 
Living  have  I  thy  temple  served, 

Thy  consecrated  priestess  been  — 
My  last  glad  offering  now  receive 

Venus,  thou  mightiest  queen !  " 
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Flashed  the  white  robe  along  the  air, 
And  from  the  tower  that  beetled  there 

She  sprang  into  the  wave  ; 
Roused  from  his  throne  beneath  the  waste, 
Those  hoi}'  forms  the  god  embraced  — 

A  god  himself  their  grave  ! 
Pleased  with  his  prey,  he  glides  along  — 

INIore  blithe  the  murmured  music  seems, 
A  gush  from  unexhausted  urns 

His  everlasting  streams ! 


CASSANDRA. 

Mirth  the  halls  of  Tro}'  was  filling. 

Ere  its  loft}'  ramparts  fell  ,• 
From  the  golden  lute  so  thrilling 

Hymns  of  jo}'  were  heard  to  swell. 
From  the  sad  and  tearful  slaughter 

All  had  laid  their  arms  aside, 
For  Pelides  Priam's  daughter 

Claimed  then  as  his  own  fair  bride. 


Laurel  branches  with  them  bearing, 

Troop  on  troop  in  bright  array 
To  the  temples  were  repairing, 

Owning  Thymbrius'  sovereign  sway. 
Through  the  streets,  with  frantic  measure, 

Danced  the  bacchanal  mad  round, 
And,  amid  the  radiant  pleasure, 

Only  o?ie  sad  breast  was  found. 


Joyless  in  the  midst  of  gladness, 
None  to  heed  her,  none  to  love, 

Roamed  Cassandra,  plunged  in  sadness, 
To  Apollo's  laurel  grove. 
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To  its  dark  and  deep  recesses 

Swift  the  sorrowing  priestess  hied, 

And  from  off  her  flowing  tresses 
Tore  the  sacred  band,  and  cried  : 

"  All  aronnd  with  joy  is  beaming, 

Ev'rj'  heart  is  happ}'  now, 
And  my  sire  is  fondly  dreaming. 

Wreathed  with  flowers  my  sister's  brow 
I  alone  am  doomed  to  wailing. 

That  sweet  vision  flies  from  me  ; 
In  my  mind,  these  walls  assailing, 

Fierce  destruction  I  can  see. 

"  Though  a  torch  I  see  all-glowing. 

Yet  'tis  not  in  Hymen's  hand  ; 
Smoke  across  the  skies  is  blowing, 

Yet  'tis  from  no  votive  brand. 
Yonder  see  I  feasts  entrancing. 

But  in  my  prophetic  soul. 
Hear  I  now  the  God  advancing. 

Who  will  steep  in  tears  the  bowl ! 

"  And  they  blame  my  lamentation, 

And  they  laugh  m}-  grief  to  scorn ; 
To  the  haunts  of  desolation 

I  must  bear  my  woes  forlorn. 
All  who  happy  are,  now  shun  me. 

And  my  tears  with  laughter  see  ; 
Heavy  lies  thy  hand  upon  me. 

Cruel  Pythian  deity ! 

"  Thy  divine  decrees  foretelling, 

Wherefore  hast  thou  thrown  me  here, 
Where  the  ever-blind  are  dwelling, 

With  a  mind,  alas,  too  clear? 
Wherefore  hast  thou  power  thus  given, 

What  must  needs  occur  to  know  ? 
Wrought  must  be  the  will  of  Heaven  — 

Onward  come  the  hour  of  woe ! 
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"  When  impending  fate  strikes  terror, 

Wli}-  remove  the  covering? 
Life  we  iiave  alone  in  error, 

Knowledge  with  it  death  must  bring. 
Take  away  this  prescience  tearful. 

Take  this  sight  of  woe  from  me ; 
Of  thy  truths,  alas!   how  fearful 

'Tis  the  mouthpiece  frail  to  be ! 

"  Veil  my  mind  once  more  in  slumbers 

Let  me  heedlessly  rejoice  ; 
Never  have  I  sung  glad  numbers 

Since  I've  been  thy  chosen  voice. 
Knowledge  of  the  future  giving. 

Thou  hast  stolen  the  present  clay, 
Stolen  the  moment's  joyous  living, — 

Take  thy  false  gift,  then,  away  ! 

"  Ne'er  with  bridal  train  around  me, 

Have  I  wreathed  my  radiant  brow, 
Since  to  serve  th}-  fane  I  bound  me  — 

Bound  me  with  a  solemn  vow. 
Evermore  in  grief  I  languish  — 

All  my  youth  in  tears  was  spent ; 
And  with  thoughts  of  bitter  anguish 

My  too- feeling  heart  is  rent. 

"  Jo^'ousl}'  mj-  friends  are  pla3'ing, 

All  around  are  blest  and  glad. 
In  the  paths  of  pleasure  straying,  — 

My  poor  heart  alone  is  sad. 
Spring  in  vain  unfolds  each  treasure, 

Filling  all  the  earth  with  bliss  ; 
Who  in  life  can  e'er  take  pleasure, 

When  is  seen  its  dark  abyss  ? 

"  With  her  heart  in  vision  burning, 

Truly  blest  is  Polyxene, 
As  a  bride  to  clasp  him  yearning. 

Him,  the  noblest,  best  Hellene ! 
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And  her  breast  with  rapture  swelling, 
All  its  bliss  can  scarcely  know  ; 

E'en  the  Gods  in  heavenly  dwelling 
Envying  not,  when  dreaming  so. 


"  He  to  whom  my  heart  is  plighted 

Stood  before  mj-  ravished  ej-e, 
And  his  look,  b}-  passion  lighted, 

Toward  me  turned  imploringly. 
With  the  loved  one,  oh,  how  gladly 

Homeward  would  I  take  m}-  flight 
But  a  St^'gian  shadow  sadly 

Steps  between  us  every  night. 

"  Cruel  Proserpine  is  sending 

All  her  spectres  pale  to  me  ; 
Ever  on  my  steps  attending 

Those  dread  shadowy  forms  I  see. 
Though  I  seek,  in  mirth  and  laughter 

Refuge  from  that  ghastly  train. 
Still  I  see  them  hastening  after,  — 

Ne'er  shall  I  know  joj'  again. 

"  And  I  see  the  death-steel  glancing, 

And  the  e^-e  of  murder  glare  ; 
On,  with  hasty  strides  advancing, 

Terror  haunts  me  everywhere. 
Vain  I  seek  alleviation  ;  — 

Knowing,  seeing,  suffering  all, 
I  must  wait  the  consummation. 

In  a  foreign  land  must  fall." 

While  her  solemn  words  are  ringing. 

Hark !  a  dull  and  wailing  tone 
From  the  temple's  gate  upspringing,  — 

Dead  lies  Thetis'  might}-  son  ! 
Eris  shakes  her  snake-locks  hated. 

Swiftly  flies  each  deity. 
And  o'er  Ilion's  walls  ill-fated 

Thunder-clouds  loom  heavily ! 
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THE  HOSTAGE. 

A   BALLAD. 

The  tj-rant  Dionys  to  seek, 

Stern  Mcerus  with  liis  poniard  crept ; 
The  watchful  onard  upon  him  swept; 
The  grim  king  marked  his  changeless  cheek : 
"  What  wouldst  thou  with  thy  poinard?  Speak  !" 
"  The  cit}'  from  the  tyrant  free  !  " 
"  The  death-cross  shall  thy  guerdon  be." 


"  I  am  prepared  for  death,  nor  pray," 
Replied  that  haughty  man,  "  to  live 
Enough,  if  thou  one  grace  wilt  give  ■ 
For  three  brief  suns  the  death  delay 
To  wed  my  sister  —  leagues  awa}' ; 
I  boast  one  friend  whose  life  for  mine, 
If  I  should  fail  the  cross,  is  thine." 


The  tyrant  mused,  — and  smiled,  — and  said 
With  gloomy  craft,  "  So  let  it  be  ; 
Three  days  I  will  vouchsafe  to  thee. 

But  mark  —  if,  when  the  time  be  sped, 

Thou  fail'st  —  thy  surety  dies  instead. 

His  life  shall  buy  thine  own  release  ; 

Thy  guilt  atoned,  my  wrath  shall  cease." 


He  sought  his  friend  —  "  The  king's  decree 
Ordains  my  life  the  cross  upon 
Shall  pay  the  deed  I  would  have  done ; 
Yet  grants  three  days'  delay  to  me, 
My  sister's  mai-riage-ritcs  to  see  ; 
If  thou,  the  hostage,  wilt  remain 
Till  I  —  set  free  —  return  again  !  " 
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His  frienrl  embraced  —  No  word  he  said, 
But  silent  to  the  tyrant  strode  — 
The  other  went  upon  his  road. 
Ere  tlie  lliird  sun  in  heaven  was  red, 
The  rite  was  o'er,  the  sister  wed  ; 
And  back,  with  anxious  heart  unquailing, 
He  hastes  to  liold  the  pledge  unfailing. 

Down  the  great  rains  unending  bore, 

Down  from  the  hills  the  torrents  rushed, 
In  one  broad  stream  the  brooklets  gushed. 
The  wanderer  halts  beside  the  shore, 
The  bridge  was  swept  the  tides  before  — 
The  shattered  arches  o'er  and  under 
Went  the  tumultuous  waves  in  thunder. 

Dismaj-ed  he  takes  his  idle  stand  — 

Dismayed,  he  strays  and  shouts  around ; 
His  voice  awakes  no  answering  sound. 

No  boat  will  leave  the  sheltering  strand, 

To  bear  him  to  the  wished-for  land  ; 

No  boatman  will  Death's  pilot  be  ; 

The  wild  stream  gathers  to  a  sea  ! 

Sunk  b}"  the  banks,  awhile  he  weeps. 
Then  raised  his  arras  to  Jove,  and  cried, 

"  Sta}'  thou,  oh  stay  the  maddening  tide; 
Midway  behold  the  swift  sun  sweeps. 
And,  ere  he  sinks  adown  the  deeps. 
If  I  should  fail,  his  beams  will  see 
My  friend's  last  anguish  —  slain  for  me  I  " 

More  fierce  it  runs,  more  broad  it  flows, 
And  wave  on  wave  succeeds  and  dies  — . 
And  hour  on  hour  remorseless  flies  ; 
Despair  at  last  to  daring  grows  — 
Amidst  the  flood  his  form  he  throws  ; 
With  vigorous  arms  the  roaring  waves 
Cleaves  —  and  a  God  that  pities,  saves. 
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He  wins  the  bank  —  he  scours  the  strand, 
He  thanks  the  God  in  breathless  prayer  ; 
When  from  the  forest's  gloomy  lair, 
With  ragged  club  in  ruthl(;ss  hand, 
And  breathing  murder — rushed  the  band 
That  find,  in  wooils,  their  savage  den, 
And  savage  prey  in  wandering  men. 

"  What,"  cried  he,  pale  with  generous  fear  ; 

"  What  tliink  to  gain  ye  by  the  strife? 

All  I  bear  with  me  is  m}'  life  — 
I  take  it  to  the  king  !  "  —  and  here 
He  snatched  the  club  from  him  most  near : 
And  thrice  he  smote,  and  thrice  his  blows 
Dealt  death  —  before  him  fl}"  the  foes  ! 

The  sun  is  glowing  as  a  brand  ; 

And  faint  before  the  parching  heat. 
The  strength  forsakes  the  feeble  feet : 

"  Thou  hast  saved  me  from  the  robbers'  hand, 

Through  wild  floods  given  the  blessed  land  ; 

And  shall  the  weak  limbs  fail  me  now? 

And  he!  —  Divine  one,  nerve  me,  thou! 

Hark !  like  some  gracious  murmur  by, 
Bal)bles  low  music,  silver-clear  — 
The  wanderer  holds  his  breath  to  hear ; 

And  from  the  rock,  before  his  eye, 

Lauglis  forth  the  spring  delightedly  ; 

Now  the  sweet  waves  he  bends  him  o'er. 

And  the  sweet  waves  his  strength  restore. 

Through  the  green  boughs  the  sun  gleams  dj'ing, 
O'er  fields  that  drink  the  rosy  beam. 
The  trees'  huge  shadows  giant  seem. 
Two  strangers  on  the  road  are  hieing ; 
And  as  they  fleet  beside  him  flying, 
These  muttered  words  his  ear  dismay  : 
"  Now  —  now  the  cross  has  claimed  its  prey!" 
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Despair  his  winged  path  pursues, 

Tlie  anxious  terrors  hound  him  on  — 
Tliere,  reddening  in  the  evening  suu, 

From  far,  the  domes  of  S3'racuse !  — 

When  towards  him  comes  Pliilostratus 

(His  leal  and  trusty  herdsman  he), 

And  to  the  master  bends  his  knee. 

' '  Back  —  thou  canst  aid  thy  friend  no  more, 
The  niggard  time  already  flown  — 
His  life  is  forfeit  —  save  tiiine  own  ! 
Hour  after  hour  in  hope  he  bore, 
Nor  might  his  soul  its  faith  give  o'er ; 
Nor  could  the  tyrant's  scorn  deriding. 
Steal  from  that  faith  one  thought  confiding ! " 

"  Too  late  !  what  horror  hast  thou  spoken ! 

Vain  life,  since  it  cannot  requite  him  ! 

But  death  with  me  can  j'et  unite  him ; 
No  boast  the  tyrant's  scorn  shall  make  — 
How  friend  to  friend  can  faith  forsake. 
But  from  the  double  death  shall  know, 
That  truth  and  love  yet  live  below  !  " 

The  sun  sinks  down  —  the  gate's  in  view, 
The  cross  looms  dismal  on  the  ground  — 
The  eager  crowd  gape  murmuring  round. 

His  friend  is  bound  the  cross  unto.  .  .   . 

Crowd  — guards  —  all  bursts  he  breathless  through: 

"  Me  !  Doomsman,  me  !  "  he  shouts,  "alone  ! 

His  life  is  rescued  —  lo,  mine  own  !  " 

Amazement  seized  the  circling  ring  ! 
Linked  in  each  other's  arms  the  pair  — 
Weeping  for  joy  —  yet  anguish  there  ! 
Moist  every  eye  that  gazed  ;  —  they  bring 
The  wondrous  tidings  to  the  king  — 
His  breast  man's  heart  at  last  hath  known, 
And  the  friends  stand  before  his  throne. 
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Long  silent,  he,  and  wondering  long, 
Gazed  on  the  pair —  "  In  peace  depart, 

Victors,  ye  have  subdued  ni}'  heart ! 
Truth  is  no  dream!  —  its  power  is  strong. 
Give  grace  to  him  who  owns  his  wrong ! 
'Tis  mine  your  suppliant  now  to  be, 
Ah,  let  the  band  of  love  —  be  three !  " 

This  story,  the  heroes  of  wliieh  are  more  properly  known  to  us 
under  the  names  of  Damon  ami  Pythias  (or  Phintlas),  Schiller  took 
from  Hyginus  in  whom  the  friends  are  called  Mrerus  and  Selinuntius. 
Schiller  lias  somewhat  amplified  the  incidents  in  the  original,  in 
which  the  delay  of  Mcerus  is  occasioned  only  by  the  swollen  stream  — 
the  other  hindrances  are  of  Schiller's  invention.  The  subject,  like 
"The  Ring  of  Polyerates,"  does  not  admit  of  that  rich  poetry  of  de- 
scription with  which  our  author  usually  adorns  some  single  passage 
in  his  narratives.  The  poetic  spirit  is  rather  shown  in  the  terse 
brevity  with  which  picture  after  picture  is  not  only  sketched  but 
finished  —  and  in  the  great  thought  at  the  close.  Still  it  is  not  one  of 
Schiller's  best  ballails.  His  additions  to  the  original  story  are  not 
liappy.  The  incident  of  the  robbers  is  commonplace  and  poor.  The 
delay  occasioned  by  the  thirst  of  Moerusis  clearly  open  to  Goethe's 
objection  (an  objection  showing  very  nice  perception  of  nature)  — 
that  extreme  thirst  was  not  likely  to  happen  to  a  man  who  had  lately 
passed  through  a  stream  on  a  rainy  day,  and  whose  clothes  must  have 
been  saturated  with  moisture  —  nor  in  the  traveller's  preoccupied  state 
of  mind,  is  it  probable  that  he  would  have  so  much  felt  the  mere  physi- 
cal want.  With  less  reason  has  it  been  urged  by  other  critics,  that 
the  sudden  relenting  of  the  tyrant  is  contrary  to  his  character.  The 
tyrant  here  has  no  individual  character  at  all.  He  is  the  mere  per- 
sonation of  disbelief  in  truth  and  love  —  which  the  spectacle  of 
sublime  self-abnegation  at  once  converts.  In  this  idea  lies  the  deep 
philosophical  truth,  which  redeems  all  the  defects  of  the  piece  —  for 
poetry,  in  its  highest  form,  is  merely  this  —  "  Truth  made  beautiful." 


GREEKISM. 

Scarce  has  the  fever  so  chilly  of  Gallomania  de- 
parted , 

When  a  more  burning  attack  in  Grecomania  breaks 
out. 
Greekism,  —  -what  did  it  mean  ?  —  'Twas  harmony, 
reason,  and  clearness  ! 

Patience,  good  gentlemen,  pray,  ere  3'e  of  Greek- 
ism speak  ! 

'Tis  for  an  excellent  cause  ye  are  fighting,  and  all 
that  I  ask  for 

Is  that  with  reason  it  ne'er  may  be  a  laughing- 
stock made. 
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THE   DIVER. 

A   BALLAD. 

"  "What  knight  or  what  vassal  will  be  so  bold 

As  to  plunge  in  the  gulf  below  ? 
See  !  I  burl  in  its  depths  a  goblet  of  gold, 

Already  the  waters  over  it  flow. 
The  man  who  can  bring  back  the  goblet  to  me, 
May  keep  it  henceforward,  —  his  own  it  shall  be." 

Thus  speaks  the  king,  and  he  hurls  from  the  height 

Of  the  cliffs  that,  rugged  and  steep. 
Hang  over  the  boundless  sea,  with  strong  might, 

The  goblet  afar,  in  the  bellowing  deep. 
"  And  who'll  be  so  daring,  —  I  ask  it  once  more,  — 
As  to  plunge  in  these  billows  that  wildly  roar?" 

And  the  vassals  and  knights  of  high  degree 

Hear  his  w^ords,  but  silent  remain. 
They  cast  their  eyes  on  the  raging  sea. 

And  none  will  attempt  the  goblet  to  gain. 
And  a  third  time  the  question  is  asked  by  the  king : 
"Is  there  none  that  will  dare  in  the  gulf  now  to 
spring  ?  " 

Yet  all  as  before  in  silence  stand. 

When  a  page,  with  a  modest  pride, 
Steps  out  of  the  timorous  squirely  band, 

And  his  girdle  and  mantle  soon  throws  aside, 
And  all  the  knights,  and  the  ladies  too. 
The  noble  stripling  with  wonderment  view. 

And  when  he  draws  nigh  to  tlie  rock^^  brow, 

And  looks  in  the  gulf  so  black. 
The  waters  that  she  had  swallowed  but  now. 

The  howling  Charybdis  is  giving  back  ; 
And,  wdth  the  distant  thunder's  dull  sound. 
From  her  gloomy  womb  thej'  all-foaming  rebound. 
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And  it  boils  and  it  roars,  and  it  hisses  and  seethes, 

As  when  water  and  fire  first  blend  ; 
To  the  sky  spurts  the  foam  in  steam-laden  wreaths, 

And  wave  presses  hard  upon  wave  Avithout  end. 
And  the  ocean  will  never  exhausted  be, 
As  if  strivins;  to  brinii;  forth  another  sea. 

Bat  at  length  the  wild  tumult  seems  pacified, 

And  blackly  amid  the  white  swell 
A  gaping  ciiasm  its  jaws  opens  wide, 

As  if  leading  down  to  the  depths  of  hell : 
And  the  howling  billows  are  seen  by  each  eye 
Down  the  whirling  funnel  all  madly  to  fly. 

Then  quickly,  before  the  breakers  rebound. 
The  stripling  commends  him  to  Heaven, 

And  —  a  scream  of  horror  is  heard  around,  —  • 
And  now  by  the  whirlpool  away  he  is  driven. 

And  secretly  over  the  swimmer  brave 

Close  the  jaws,  and  he  A'anishes  'neaththe  dark  wave. 

O'er  the  waterj-  gulf  dread  silence  now  lies, 

But  the  deep  sends  up  a  dull  yell, 
And  from  mouth  to  mouth  thus  trembling  it  flies  : 

"  Courageous  stripling,  oh,  fare  thee  well !  " 
And  duller  and  duller  the  howls  recommence, 
AVhile  they  pause  in  anxious  and  fearful  suspense. 

"If  even  thy  crown  in  the  gulf  thou  shouldst  fling. 
And  shouldst  say,  '  He  who  brings  it  to  me 

Shall  wear  it  henceforward,  and  be  the  kuig,' 

Thou  couldst  tempt  me  not  e'en  with  that  precious 
fee ; 

What  under  the  howling  deep  is  concealed 

To  no  happ3'  living  soul  is  revealed  !  " 

Full  many  a  ship,  b}'  the  whirli)Ool  held  fast, 
Shoots  straightway  beneath  the  mad  wave. 

And,  dashed  to  pieces,  the  hull  and  the  mast 
Emerge  from  the  all-devouring  L,rave,  — 
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And  the  roaring  approaches  still  nearer  and  nearer, 
Like   the   howl   of  the    tempest,  still   clearer    and 
clearer. 

And  it  boils  and  it  roars,  and  it  hisses  and  seethes, 

As  when  water  and  fire  first  blend  ; 
To  the  sky  spurts  the  foam  in  steam-laden  wreaths, 

And  wave  passes  hard  upon  wave  without  end. 
And,  with  the  distant  thunder's  dull  sound, 
From  the  ocean-womb  they  all-bellowing  bound. 

And  lo  !  from  the  darkly  flowing  tide 

Comes  a  vision  white  as  a  swan. 
And  an  arm  and  a  glistening  neck  are  descried, 

With  might  and  with  active  zeal  steering  on ; 
And  'tis  he,  and  behold  !  his  left  hand  on  high 
Waves  the  goblet,  while   beaming  with  joy  is   his 
eye. 

Then  breathes  he  deeply,  then  breathes  he  long. 
And  blesses  the  light  of  the  day  ; 
^  While  o-ladly  exclaim  to  each  other  the  throng : 
"  He  hves  !  he  is  here  !  he  is  not  the  sea's  prey ! 
From  the  tomb,  from  the  eddying  waters'  control. 
The  brave  one  has  rescued  his  living  soul !  " 

And  he  comes,  and  they  joyously  round  him  stand ; 

At  the  feet  of  the  monarch  he  falls,  — 
The  goblet  he,  kneeling,  puts  in  his  hand, 

And  the  king  to  his  beauteous  daughter  calls, 
Who  fills  it  with  sparkling  wine  to  the  brim  ; 
The  youth  turns  to  the  monarch,  and  speaks  thus  to 
him : 


"  Long  life  to  the  king  !     Let  all  those  be  glad 
Who  breathe  in  the  light  of  the  sky  ! 

For  below  all  is  fearful,  of  moment   sad^; 
Let  not  man  to  tempt  tlic  immortals  e'er  try, 

Let  him  never  desire  the  thing  to  see 

That  with  terror  and  night  they  veil  graciously. 
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"  I  was  torn  below  with  the  speed  of  light, 

When  out  of  a  cavern  of  rock 
Eushcd  towards  me  a  sprinu-  with  furious  might; 

I  was  seized  by  the  twofold  torrent's  wild  shock, 
And  nice  a  top,  with  a  whirl  and  a  bound. 
Despite  all  resistance,  was  whirled  around. 

"  Then  God  pointed  out,  —  for  to  Him  I  cried 

In  that  terrible  moment  of  need, — 
A  craggy  reef  in  the  gulf's  dark  side  : 

I  seized  it  in  haste,  and  from  death  was  then  freed. 
And  there,  on  sharp  corals,  was  hanging  the  cup,  — 
The  fathomless  pit  had  else  swallowed  it  up. 

"For  under  me  lay  it,  still  mountain-deep. 

In  a  darkness  of  purple-tinged  dye. 
And  though  to  the  ear  all  might  seem  then  asleep 

Witli  shuddering  awe  'twas  seen  b}'  the  e3-e 
How  tlie  salamanders'  and  dragons'  dread  forms 
Filled  those  terrible  jaws  of  hell  with  their  swarms. 

"  There  crowded,  in  union  fearful  and  black, 

In  a  horrible  mass  entwined, 
The  rock-fish,  the  ray  with  the  thorny  back, 

And  the  hammer-fish's  misshapen  kind, 
And  the  shark,  the  hyena  dread  of  the  sea, 
With  his  angry  teeth,  grinned  fiercely  on  me. 

"There  hung  I,  b}-  fulness  of  terror  possessed, 

Where  all  human  aid  was  unknown, 
Amongst  phantoms,  the  only  sensitive  breast. 

In  tiiat  fearful  solitude  all  alone. 
Where  the  voice  of  mankind  could  not  reach  to  mine 

ear, 
'Mid  tlae  monsters  foul  of  that  wilderness  drear. 

"  Thus  shuddering  methought  —  when  a  something 
crawled  near, 

And  a  hundred  limbs  it  out-flung, 
And  at  me  it  snapped  ;  —  in  my  mortal  fear, 

I  left  hold  of  the  coral  to  which  I  had  clung  ; 
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Then  the  whirlpool  seized  on  me  with  maddened  roar, 
Yet  'twas  well,  for  it  brought  me  to  light  once  more." 

The  storv  in  wonderment  hears  the  king, 
And  he  says,  "  The  cup  is  thine  own, 

And  I  purpose  also  to  give  thee  this  ring, 
Adorned  with  a  cost!}',  a  priceless  stone, 

If  thou'lt  try  once  again,  and  bring  word  to  me 

AVhat  thou  saw'st  in  the  nethermost  depths  of  the 
sea." 

His  daughter  hears  this  with  emotions  soft, 
And  with  flattering  accent  prays  she  : 

"  That  fearful  sport,  father,  attempt  not  too  oft ! 
What  none  other  would  dare,  he  hath  ventured 
for  thee  ; 

If  thy  heart's  wild  longings  thou  canst  not  tame. 

Let  the  knights,  if  they  can,  put  the  squire  to  shame." 

The  king  then  seizes  the  goblet  in  haste. 

In  the  gulf  he  hurls  it  with  might : 
"  When  the  goblet  once  more  in  my  hands  thou  hast 
placed, 

Thou  shalt  rank  at  my  court  as  the  noblest  knight. 
And  her  as  a  bride  thou  shalt  clasp  e'en  to-day, 
Who  for  thee  with  tender  compassion  doth  pray." 

Then  a  force,  as  from  Heaven,  descends  on  him  there, 

And  lightning  gleams  in  his  e3-e. 
And  blushes  he  sees  on  her  features  so  fair, 

And  he  sees  her  turn  pale,  and  swooning  lie ; 
Then  eager  the  precious  guerdon  to  win, 
For  life  or  for  death,  lo  !  he  plunges  him  in  ! 

The  breakers  the}'  hear,  and  the  breakers  return. 

Proclaimed  by  a  thundering  sound  ; 
The}'  bend  o'er  the  gulf  with  glances  that  j-earn. 

And  the  waters  are  pouring  in  fast  around  ; 
Though  upwards  and  downwards  they  rush  and  they 

rave. 
The  3-outh  is  brought  back  by  no  kindly  wave. 
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THE  KNIGHT  OF  TOGGENBURG. 

A    BALLAD. 

"  I  CAX  love  thee  well,  believe  me, 

As  a  sister  true  ; 
Other  love,  Sir  Knight,  would  grieve  me, 

Sore  my  heart  would  rue. 
Calmly  would  I  see  thee  going, 

Calral3',  too,  appear  ; 
For  those  tears  in  silence  flowing 

Find  no  answer  here." 

Thus  she  speaks,  —  he  hears  her  sadly,  — 

How  his  heartstrings  bleed  ! 
In  his  arms  he  clasps  her  madl}', 

Then  he  mounts  his  steed. 
From  the  Switzer  land  collects  he 

All  his  warriors  brave  ;  — 
Cross  on  breast,  their  course  directs  he 

To  the  Holy  Grave. 

In  triumphant  march  advancing, 

Onward  moves  the  host. 
While  their  morion  plumes  are  dancing 

Where  the  foes  are  most. 
Mortal  terror  strikes  the  Paynim 

At  the  chieftain's  name  ; 
But  the  knight's  sad  thoughts  enchain  him  — 

Grief  consumes  his  frame. 

Twelve  long  months,  with  courage  daring. 

Peace  he  strives  to  lind  ; 
Then,  at  last,  of  rest  despairing. 

Leaves  the  host  behind  ; 
Sees  a  ship,  whose  sails  are  swelling. 

Lie  on  Joppa's  strand  ; 
Ships  him  lioineward  for  her  dwelling, 

In  liis  own  loved  laud. 
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Now  behold  the  pilgrim  weaiy 

At  her  castle  gate  ! 
But  alas  !  these  accents  dreary 

Seal  his  mournful  fate  :  — 
"  She  thou  seek'st  her  troth  hath  plighted 

To  all-gracious  heaven ; 
To  her  God  she  was  united 

Yesterday  at  even !  " 

To  his  father's  home  forever 

Bids  he  now  adieu  ; 
Sees  no  more  his  arms  and  beaver, 

Nor  his  steed  so  true. 
Then  descends  he,  sadly,  slowly,  — 

None  suspect  the  sight,  — 
For  a  garb  of  penance  lovv'ly 

Wears  the  noble  knight. 

Soon  he  now,  the  tempest  braving, 

Builds  an  humble  shed. 
Where  o'er  the  lime-trees  darkly  waving, 

Peeps  the  convent's  head. 
From  the  orb  of  day's  first  gleaming, 

Till  his  race  has  run, 
Hope  in  every  feature  beaming, 

There  he  sits  alone. 

Toward  the  convent  straining  ever 

His  unwearied  e^^es,  — 
From  her  casement  looking  never 

Till  it  open  flies, 
Till  the  loved  one,  soft  advancing, 

Shows  her  gentle  face, 
O'er  the  vale  her  sweet  eye  glancing, 

Full  of  angel-grace. 

Then  he  seeks  his  bed  of  rushes. 
Stilled  all  grief  and  pain, 

Slumbering  calm,  till  morning's  blushes 
Waken  life  again. 
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Days  and  3-ears  fleet  on,  yet  never 

Breathes  he  plaint  or  sighs, 
On  her  casement  pazing  ever 

Till  it  open  flies. 

Till  the  loved  one,  soft  advancing, 

Shows  her  gentle  face, 
O'er  the  vale  her  sweet  eyes  glancing, 

Full  of  angel-grace. 
But  at  length,  the  morn  returning 

Finds  him  dead  and  chill ;  — 
Pale  and  wan,  his  gaze,  with  yearning, 

Seeks  her  casement  still. 


THE  FIGHT   WITH  THE  DRAGON. 

"Why  run  the  crowd  ?     What  means  the  throng 

That  rushes  fast  the  streets  along  ? 

Can  Rhodes  a  pre3'  to  flames,  then,  be? 

In  crowds  they  gather  hastily, 

And,  on  his  steed,  a  noble  knight 

Amid  the  rabble,  meets  my  sight ; 

Behind  him  —  prodigy  unknown  !  — 

A  monster  fierce  they're  drawing  on ; 

A  dragon  stems  it  by  its  shape. 

With  wide  and  crocodile-like  jaw, 
And  on  the  knight  and  dragon  gape, 

In  turns,  the  people,  filled  with  awe. 

And  thousand  voices  shout  with  glee  : 

"  The  fiery  dragon  come  and  see. 

Who  hind  and  flock  tore  limb  from  limb !  — 

The  hero  see,  who  van(iuished  him  ! 

Full  raitn}-  a  one  before  him  went. 

To  dare  the  fearful  combat  bent. 

But  none  returned  home  from  the  fight ; 

Honor  ye,  then,  the  noble  knight !  " 
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And  toward  the  convent  move  they  all, 
While  met  in  hasty  council  there 

The  brave  knights  of  the  Hospital, 

St.  John  the  Baptist's  Order,  were. 

Up  to  the  nohle  master  sped 
The  youth,  witli  firm  l)iit  modest  tread; 
The  people  followed  with  wild  shout, 
And  stood  the  landing-place  about, 
While  thus  outspoke  that  daring  one  : 
"  My  knightly  duty  1  have  done. 
The  dragon  that  laid  waste  the  land 
Has  fallen  beneath  my  conquering  hand. 
The  way  is  to  the  wanderer  free. 

The  shepherd  o'er  the  plains  may  rove ; 
Across  the  mountains  joyfully 

The  pilgrim  to  the  shrine  ma}^  move." 

But  sternl}-  looked  the  prince,  and  said  : 
"  The  hero's  part  thou  well  hast  pla3'ed  : 
Bv  courage  is  the  true  knight  known,  — 
A  dauntless  spirit  thou  hast  shown. 
Yet  speak  !     What  duty  first  should  he 
Regard,  who  would  Christ's  champion  be, 
Who  wears  the  emblem  of  the  Cross?"  — 
And  all  turned  pale  at  his  discourse. 
Yet  he  replied,  with  noble  grace. 

While  blushingly  he  bent  him  low : 
"  That  he  deserves  so  proud  a  place 

Obedience  best  of  all  can  show." 


(( 


My  son,"  the  master  answering  spoke, 
"  Thy  daring  act  this  duty  broke. 
The  conflict  that  the  law  forbade 
Thou  hast  with  impious  mind  essayed."  — 
"  Lord,  judge  when  all  to  thee  is  known,' 
The  other  spake,  in  steadfast  tone,  — 
"  For  I  the  law's  commands  and  will 
Purposed  with  honor  to  fulfil. 
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I  went  not  out  with  heedless  thought, 
Hoping  the  monster  dread  to  find  ; 

To  conquer  in  the  fight  I  sought 

By  cunning,  and  a  prudent  mind. 

"  Five  of  our  noble  Order,  then 
(Our  faith  could  boast  no  l)etter  men), 
Had  bv  their  during  lost  their  life, 
When  thou  forbadest  us  the  strife. 
And  yet  my  heart  I  felt  a  prey 
To  gloom,  and  panted  for  the  fra^' ; 
Ay,  even  in  the  stilly  night. 
In  vision  gasped  I  in  the  fight ; 
And  when  the  glimmering  morning  came, 

And  of  fresh  troubles  knowledge  gave, 
A  raging  grief  consumed  my  frame. 

And  I  resolved  the  thing  to  brave. 

"And  to  myself  I  thus  began: 

'  What  is't  adorns  the  3'outh,  the  man? 

What  actions  of  the  heroes  bold, 

Of  whom  in  ancient  song  we're  told, 

Blind  heathendom  raised  up  on  high 

To  godlike  fame  and  dignity? 

The  world,  by  deeds  kuown  far  and  wide, 

From  monsters  fierce  the}'  purified  ; 

The  lion  in  the  fight  they  met, 

And  wrestled  with  the  minotaur. 
Unhappy  victims  free  to  set, 

And  were  not  sparing  of  their  gore. 

"  '  Are  none  but  Saracens  to  feel 

The  prowess  of  the  Christian  steel? 

False  idols  onlv  shall  be  brave? 

His  mission  is  the  world  to  save ; 

To  free  it,  by  his  sturdy  arm. 

From  ever\'  hurt,  from  every  harm  ; 

Yet  wisdom  must  his  courage  bend, 

And  cunning  must  with  strength  contend.' 
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Thus  spake  I  oft,  and  went  alone 
The  monster's  traces  to  espj' ; 

"When  on  my  mind  a  briglit  light  shone,  — 
'  I  have  it ! '  was  my  joyful  cry. 

"  To  thee  I  went,  and  thus  I  spake  : 

'  My  homeward  journey  I  would  take.' 

Thou,  lord,  didst  grant  my  prayer  to  me,  - 

Then  safely  traversed  I  the  sea ; 

And,  when  I  reached  my  native  strand, 

I  caused  a  skilful  artist's  hand 

To  make  a  dragon's  image,  true 

To  his  that  now  so  well  I  knew. 

On  feet  of  measure  short  was  placea 

Its  lengthy  body's  heavy  load  ; 
A  scaly  coat  of  mail  embraced 

The  back,  on  which  it  fiercely-  showed. 

"Its  stretching  neck  appeared  to  swell. 

And,  ghastly  as  a  gate  of  hell. 

Its  fearful  jaws  were  open  wide. 

As  if  to  seize  the  prey  it  tried  ; 

And  in  its  black  mouth,  ranged  about. 

Its  teeth  in  prickly  rows  stood  out ; 

Its  tongue  was  like  a  sharp-edged  sword, 

And  lightning  from  its  small  eyes  poured ; 

A  serpent's  tail  of  many  a  fold 

Ended  its  body's  monstrous  span, 
And  round  itself  with  fierceness  rolled, 

So  as  to  clasp  both  steed  and  man. 

"  I  formed  the  whole  to  nature  true. 
In  skin  of  gray  and  hideous  hue ; 
Part  dragon  it  appeared,  part  snake, 
Engendered  in  the  poisonous  lake. 
And,  when  the  figure  was  complete, 
A  pair  of  dogs  I  chose  me,  fleet. 
Of  mighty  strength,  of  nimble  pace, 
Inured  the  savage  boar  to  chase ; 
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The  dragon,  then,  I  made  them  bait, 

Inflaming  them  to  fury  dread, 
"With  their  shar^)  teeth  to  seize  it  straight, 

And  with  my  voice  their  motions  led. 

"  And,  where  the  ben3''s  tender  skin 

Allowed  the  tooth  to  enter  in, 
I   tanglit  them  how  to  seize  it  there, 
And,  with  tlieir  fangs,  the  part  to  tear. 
I  mounted,  then,  my  Arab  steed. 
The  offspring  of  a  noble  breed  ; 
M}'  hand  a  dart  on  high  held  forth. 
And,  when  I  had  inflamed  his  wrath, 
I  stuck  m}-  sharp  spurs  in  his  side, 

And  urged  him  on  as  quick  as  thought, 
And  hurled  my  dart  in  circles  wide 

As  if  to  pierce  the  beast  I  sought. 

"And  though  my  steed  reared  high  in  pain. 
And  champed  and  foamed  beneath  the  rein. 
And  though  the  dogs  howled  fearfully. 
Till  they  were  calmed  ne'er  rested  I. 
This  plan  I  ceaselessl}"  pursued. 
Till  thrice  the  moon  had  been  renewed  ; 
And  when  they  had  been  duly  taught. 
In  swift  ships  here  I  had  them  brought ; 
And  since  my  foot  these  shores  has  pressed 

Flown  has  three  mornings'  narrow  span  ; 
I  scarce  allowed  m}'  limbs  to  rest 

Ere  I  the  mighty  task  began. 

"  For  hotty  was  my  bosom  stirred 
When  of  the  land's  fresli  grief  I  heard  ; 
Shepherds  of  late  had  h^n^nx  his  pre}', 
"When  in  the  marsh  the\'  went  astraj*. 
I  formed  m}'  plans  then  hastily,  — 
M}-  heart  was  all  that  counselled  me. 
My  squire^  instructing  to  proceed, 
I  sprang  upon  my  well-trained  steed, 
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And,  follo\\-ed  by  m}-  nol)le  pair 

Of  dogs,  b}'  secret  pathways  rode, 
Where  not  an  eye  could  witness  bear, 

To  find  the  monster's  fell  abode. 

"  Thou,  lord,  must  know  the  chapel  well, 

Pitched  on  a  rocky  pinnacle. 

That  overlooks  the  distant  isle  ; 

A  daring  mind  'twas  raised  the  pile. 

Though  humble,  mean,  and  small  it  shows 

Its  walls  a  miracle  enclose,  — 

The  Virgin  and  her  infant  Son, 

Vowed  by  the  three  kings  of  Cologne. 

By  three  times  thirty  steps  is  led 

The  pilgrim  to  the  giddy  height ; 
Yet,  when  he  gains  it  with  bold  tread, 

He's  quickened  by  his  Saviour's  sight. 

"  Deep  in  the  rock  to  which  it  clings, 

A  cavern  dark  its  arms  outflings. 

Moist  with  the  neigiiboring  moorland's  dew. 

Where  heaven's  bright  rays  can  ne'er  pierce  through. 

There  dwelt  the  monster,  there  he  lay. 

His  spoil  awaiting,  night  and  day  ; 

Like  the  hell-dragon,  thus  he  kept 

Watch  near  the  shrine,  and  never  slept ; 

And  if  a  hapless  pilgrim  chanced 

To  enter  on  that  fatal  way. 
From  out  his  ambush  quick  advanced 

The  foe,  and  seized  him  as  his  prey. 

"  I  mounted  now  the  rocky  height ; 
Ere  I  commenced  the  fearful  fight, 
There  knelt  I  to  the  inf^mt  Lord, 
And  pardon  for  my  sins  implored. 
Then  in  the  holy  fane  1  placed 
My  shining  armor  round  my  waist, 
My  right  liand  grasped  my  javelin,  — 
The  light  then  went  I  to  begin  ; 
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Instructions  gave  mj-  squires  among, 

Commanding  them  to  tarr}-  there  ; 
Then  on  my  steed  I  niml)ly  sprung, 

And  gave  my  spirit  to  God's  care. 

"  Soon  as  I  reached  the  level  plain, 

My  dogs  found  out  the  scent  amain  ; 

My  frightened  liorse  soon  reared  on  high,  — 

His  fear  I  could  not  pacify. 

For,  coiled  up  in  a  circle,  lo ! 

There  la}'  the  fierce  and  hideous  foe. 

Sunning  himself  upon  the  ground. 

Straight  at  him  rushed  each  nimble  hound  ; 

Yet  thence  they  turned,  dismayed  and  fast, 

When  he  his  gaping  jaws  op'd  wide, 
Vomited  forth  his  poisonous  blast. 

And  like  the  howling  jackal  cried. 

"  But  soon  their  courage  I  restored  ; 
They  seized  with  rage  the  foe  abhorred, 
AVhile  I  against  the  beast's  loins  threw 
M}-  spear  with  sturdy  arm  and  true  : 
But,  powerless  as  a  bulrush  frail. 
It  bounded  from  his  coat  of  mail ; 
And  ere  I  could  repeat  the  throw. 
My  horse  reeled  wildly  to  and  fro 
Before  his  basilisk-like  look, 

And  at  his  poison-teeming  bi-eath,  — 
Sprang  backward,  and  with  terror  shook, 

While  I  seemed  doomed  to  certain  death. 

"  Then  from  my  steed  I  nimbly  sprung, 
My  sharp-edged  sword  witli  vigor  swung ; 
Yet  all  in  vain  mv  strokes  I  plied,  — 
I  could  not  pierce  his  rock-like  hide. 
His  tail  with  fur}'  lashing  round. 
Sudden  he  l)ore  me  to  the  ground. 
His  jaws  then  opening  fearfully, 
With  angry  teeth  he  struck  at  me ; 
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But  now  m}-  dogs,  with  wrath  new-born, 
Rushed  on  his  belly  with  fierce  bite, 

So  that,  b}'  dreadful  anguish  torn, 
He  howling  stood  before  my  sight. 

"  And  ere  he  from  their  teeth  was  free, 

I  raised  myself  up  hastil}', 

The  weak  place  of  the  foe  explored. 

And  in  his  entrails  plunged  my  sword, 

Sinking  it  even  to  the  hilt ; 

Black  gushing  forth,  his  blood  was  spilt. 

Down  sank  he,  burning  in  his  fall 

Me  with  his  body's  giant  ball. 

So  that  my  senses  quickh'  fled  ; 

And  when  I  woke  with  strength  renewed. 
The  dragon  in  his  blood  lay  dead, 

While  round  me  grouped  my  squires  all  stood." 

The  J03-0US  shouts,  so  long  suppressed, 
Now  burst  from  every  hearer's  breast. 
Soon  as  the  knight  these  words  had  spoken  ; 
And  ten  times  'gainst  the  high  vault  broken, 
The  sound  of  mingled  voices  rang. 
Re-echoing  back  with  hollow  clang. 
The  Order's  sons  demand,  in  haste, 
That  with  a  crown  his  brow  be  graced. 
And  gratefully  in  triumph  now 

The  mob  the  youth  would  bear  along 
When,  lo  !  the  master  knit  his  brow. 

And  called  for  silence  'mongst  the  throng. 

And  said,  "  The  dragon  that  this  land 
Laid  waste,  thou  slew'st  with  daring  hand ; 
Although  the  people's  idol  thou. 
The  Order's  foe  I  deem  thee  now. 
Th}'  breast  has  to  a  fiend  more  base 
Than  e'en  this  dragon  given  place. 
The  serpent  that  the  heart  most  stings, 
And  hatred  and  destruction  brings. 
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That  spirit  is,  which  stubborn  lies, 

And  impious!}'  cast  off  the  rein, 
Despising  order's  sacred  ties  ; 

'Tis  that  destroys  tlie  world  amain. 

"  The  Mameluke  makes  of  courage  boast, 
Obedience  decks  the  Christian  most ; 
For  where  our  great  and  blessed  Lord 
As  a  mere  servant  walked  abroad. 
The  fatliers,  on  that  hoi}'  ground. 
This  famous  Order  chose  to  found, 
That  arduous  dut}'  to  fulfil 
To  overcome  one's  own  self-will ! 
'Twas  idle  glory  moved  thee  there  : 

So  take  thee  hence  from  out  my  sight ! 
For  who  the  Lord's  yoke  cannot  bear, 

To  wear  his  cross  can  have  no  right." 

A  furious  shout  now  raise  the  crowd. 
The  place  is  filled  with  outcries  loud  ; 
The  brethren  all  for  pardon  cry  ; 
The  youth  in  silence  droops  his  e3'e  — 
Mutely  his  garment  from  him  throws, 
Kisses  the  master's  hand,  and  —  goes. 
But  he  pursues  him  with  his  gaze. 
Recalls  him  lovingly,  and  sa\s : 
"  Let  me  embrace  thee  now,  my  son  ! 

The  harder  fight  is  gained  bv  thee. 
Take,  then,  this  cross  —  the  guerdon  won 

By  self-subdued  humiUty." 


FEMALE  JUDGMENT. 

Man  frames  his  judgment  on  reason  ;  but  woman  on 
love  founds  her  verdict ; 
If  her  judgment   loves  not,  woman   already  has 
judged. 
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FRIDOLIN;     OR,    THE    WALK    TO    THE     IRON 

FOUNDRY. 

A  GENTLE  page  was  Fridolin, 

And  he  his  mistress  dear, 
Savern's  fair  Countess,  honored  in 

All  truth  and  godly  fear. 
She  was  so  meek,  and,  ah  !  so  good  ! 
Yet  each  wish  of  her  wayward  mood, 
He  would  have  studied  to  fulfil, 
To  please  his  God,  with  earnest  will. 

From  the  first  hour  when  daylight  shcne 

Till  rang  the  Aesper-chime, 
He  lived  but  for  her  will  alone. 

And  deemed  e'en  that  scarce  time. 
And  if  she  said,  "  Less  anxious  be  !" 
His  eye  then  glistened  tearfully. 
Thinking  that  he  in  dut}'  failed. 
And  so  before  no  toil  he  quailed. 

And  so,  before  her  serving  train, 

The  Countess  loved  to  raise  him  ; 
While  her  fair  mouth,  in  endless  strain, 

Was  ever  wont  to  praise  him. 
She  never  held  him  as  her  slave. 
Her  heart  a  child's  rights  to  him  gave  ; 
Her  clear  eye  hung  in  fond  delight 
Upon  his  well-formed  features  bright. 

Soon  in  the  huntsman  Robert's  breast 

Was  poisonous  anger  fired  ; 
His  black  soul,  long  by  lust  possessed, 

With  malice  was  inspired  ; 
He  sought  the  Count,  whom,  quick  in  deed, 
A  traitor  might  with  ease  mislead. 
As  once  from  hunting  home  they  rode, 
And  in  his  heart  suspicion  sowed. 
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"  Happ}-  art  thou,  great  Count,  in  truth," 

Thus  cunningl}-  he  spoke  ; 
"For  ne'er  mistrust's  envenomed  tooth 

Thy  golden  slumbers  broke  ; 
A  noble  wife  thj-  love  rewards, 
And  modesty  her  person  guards. 
The  tempter  will  be  able  ne'er 
Her  true  lidelity  to  snare." 

A  gloomy  scond  the  Count's  e3'e  filled  : 

"■  What's  this  thou  say'st  to  me? 
Shall  I  on  woman's  virtue  build, 

Inconstant  as  the  sea? 
The  flatterer's  mouth  with  ease  may  lure ; 
M}'  trust  is  placed  on  ground  more  sure. 
No  one,  methinks,  dare  ever  burn 
To  tempt  the  wife  of  Count  Savex'u." 

The  other  spoke  :  ' '  Thou  sa3-est  it  well , 

The  fool  deserves  th}-  scorn 
Who  ventures  on  such  thoughts  to  dwell, 

A  mere  retainer  born,  — 
Who  to  the  lady  he  obex's 
Fears  not  his  wishes'  lust  to  raise."  — 
"  What !  "  tremblingly  the  Count  began, 
"  Dost  speak,  then,  of  a  living  man  ? "  — 

"  Is,  then,  the  thing,  to  all  revealed, 

Hid  from  my  master's  view? 
Yet,  since  with  care  from  thee  concealed, 

I'd  fain  conceal  it  too  " — 
"  Speak  quickly,  villain  !  speak  or  die  !  " 
Exclaimed  the  other  fearfuU}-. 
"  Who  dares  to  look  on  Cunigond  ?  " 
"  'Tis  the  fair  page  that  is  so  fond." 

"  He's  not  ill-shaped  in  form,  I  wot," 

He  craftily-  went  on  ; 
The  Count  meanwhile  felt  cold  and  hot, 

By  turns  in  every  bone. 
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"  Is't  possilile  thon  scest  not,  sir, 
How  he  has  e^'es  for  none  but  her  ?  — 
At  table  ne'er  attends  to  thee, 
But  sighs  behind  her  ceaselessly  ? 

"  Behold  the  rhymes  that  from  him  came 

His  passion  to  confess  "  — 
"  Confess  !  "  — "  And  for  an  answering  flame, 

The  impious  knave  !  —  to  press. 
M}'  gracious  lady,   soft  and  meek, 
Through  pity,  doubtless,  feared  to  speak  ; 
That  it  has  'scaped  me,  sore  I  rue  ; 
What^  lord,  canst  thou  to  help  it  do?" 

Into  the  neisrhboring  wood  then  rode 
The  Count,  inllanied  with  wrath, 

"Where,  in  his  iron  foundry,  glowed 
The  ore,  and  bubbled  forth. 

The  workmen  here,  with  bus}'  hand, 

The  fire  both  late  and  early  fanned. 

The  sparks  fly  out,  the   bellows  pl}^, 

As  if  the  rock  to  liquef}'. 


The  fire  and  water's  might  twofold 

Are  here  united  found  ; 
The  mill-wheel,  by  the  flood  seized  hold, 

Is  whirling  round  and  round  ; 
The  works  are  clattering  night  and  day, 
With  measured  stroke  the  hammers  play, 
And,  yielding  to  the  might}'  blows, 
The  very  iron  plastic  grows. 

Then  to  two  workmen  beckons  he, 

And  speaks  thus  in  his  ire  ; 
"  The  first  who's  hither  sent  by  me 

Thus  of  ye  to  inquire  : 
'  Have  ye  obeyed  my  lord's  word  well?' 
Him  cast  ye  into  yonder  hell. 
That  into  ashes  he  may  fly. 
And  ne'er  again  torment  mine  eye  !  " 
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The  inhuman  pair  were  overjo^'ed, 

With  deviUsh  glee  possessed  : 
For  as  tlic  iron,  feeling  void, 

Their  lieart  was  in  their  breast, 
And  brisker  with  the  bellows'  blast, 
The  foundry's  womb  now  heat  they  fast, 
And  with  a  murderous  mind  prepare 
To  offer  up  the  victim  there. 

Then  Robert  to  his  comrade  spake, 

With  false  hypocris}- : 
"  Up,  comrade,  up  !  no  tarrying  make  ! 

Our  lord  has  need  of  thee." 
The  lord  to  Fridolin  then  said : 
"  The  pathway  toward  the  foundry  tread. 
And  of  the  workmen  there  inquire, 
If  they  have  done  their  lord's  desire." 

The  other  answered,  "  Be  it  so !  " 

But  o'er  him  came  this  thought, 
When  he  was  all-prepared  to  go, 

"Will  she  command  me  aught?" 
So  to  the  Countess  straight  he  went : 
"  I'm  to  the  iron-foundry  sent ; 
Then  saj-,  can  I  do  aught  for  thee? 
For  thou  'tis  who  commandest  me, 

To  this  the  Lady  of  Savern 

Replied  in  gentle  tone  : 
"  To  hear  the  holy  mass  I  3'earn, 

For  sick  now  lies  m}'  son  ; 
So  go,  my  child,  and  when  thou'rt  there, 
Utter  for  me  a  humble  prayer. 
And  of  thy  sins  think  ruefully, 
That  grace  may  also  fall  on  me." 

And  in  this  welcome  duty  glad, 

He  quickly  loft  tlie  i)lace  ; 
But  ere  the  village  bounds  he  had 

Attained  with  rapid  pace. 
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The  sound  of  bells  struck  on  his  ear, 
From  the  high  belfty  ringing  clear, 
And  every  sinner,  mercy-sent, 
Inviting  to  the  sacrament. 

"Never  from  praising  God  refrain 
Where'er  by  thee  He's  found  !  " 
He  spoke,  and  stepped  into  the  fane, 

But  there  he  heard  no  sound  ; 
For  'twas  the  harvest  time,  and  now 
Glowed  in  the  fields  the  reaper's  brow ; 
No  choristers  were  gathered  there, 
The  duties  of  the  mass  to  share. 

The  matter  paused  he  not  to  weigh, 

But  took  the  sexton's  part ; 
"  That  thing,"  he  said,  "  makes  no  delay 

Which  heavenward  guides  the  heart." 
Upon  the  priest,  with  helping  hand. 
He  placed  the  stole  and  sacred  band. 
The  vessels  he  prepared  beside, 
That  for  the  mass  were  sanctified. 

And  when  his  duties  here  were  o'er. 

Holding  the  mass-book,  he. 
Ministering  to  the  priest,  before 

The  altar  bowed  his  knee, 
And  knelt  him  left,  and  knelt  him  right. 
While  not  a  look  escaped  his  sight. 
And  when  the  holy  Sanctus  came. 
The  bell  thrice  rang  he  at  the  name. 


o 


And  when  the  priest,  bowed  humblj'  too. 

In  hand  uplifted  high, 
Facing  the  altar,  showed  to  view 

The  present  Deity. 
The  sacristan  proclaimed  it  well. 
Sounding  the  clearly -tinkling  bell. 
While  all  knelt  down,  and  beat  the  breast, 
And  wdth  a  cross  the  Host  confessed. 
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The  rites  thus  served  he,  leaving  none, 

With  quick  and  ready  wit ; 
Each  thing  that  in  God's  house  is  done, 

He  also  practised  it. 
Unweariedly  he  labored  thus, 
Till  the  J^obiscum  Dominus, 
AVhen  toward  the  people  turned  the  priest. 
Blessed  them, —  and  so  the  service  ceased. 

Then  he  disposed  each  thing  again, 

In  fair  and  due  array  ; 
First  purified  the  holy  fane, 

And  then  he  went  his  wa}', 
And  gladly,  with  a  mind  at  rest, 
On  to  the  iron-foundry-  pressed, 
Saying  the  while,  complete  to  be, 
Twelve  paternosters  silently. 

And  when  he  saw  the  furnace  smoke, 

And  saw  the  workmen  stand, 
"  Have  3-e,  ye  fellows,"  thus  he  spoke, 

"  Obeyed  the  Count's  command?" 
Grinning  they  ope  the  orifice. 
And  point  into  the  fell  ab3'ss : 
"  He's  cared  for  —  all  is  at  an  end  ! 
The  Count  his  servants  will  commend." 

The  answer  to  his  lord  he  brought. 

Returning  hastil}'. 
Who,  when  his  form  his  notice  caught, 

Could  scarcely  trust  his  e^ye  : 
"  Unhappy  one  I  whence  comest  thou  ?  "  — 
"  Back  from  the  foundry  "  —  "  Strange,  I  vow  ! 
Hast  in  thy  journe}-,  then,  delayed?  "  — 
"'Twas  only,  lord,  till  I  had  prayed. 

"  For  when  I  from  thy  presence  went 

(Oh  i)anlon  me  !)  to-day. 
As  duty  bid,  my  steps  1  bent 

To  her  whom  I  obe}'. 
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She  told  me,  lord,  the  mass  to  hear, 
I  gladly  to  her  .wish  gave  ear. 
And  told  four  rosaries  at  the  shrine, 
For  her  salvation  and  for  thine." 

In  wonder  deep  the  Count  now  fell. 
And,  shuddering,  thus  spake  he: 

"  And,  at  the  foundry,  quickly  tell, 
What  answer  gave  they  thee  ?  " 

"  Obscure  the  words  they  answered  in, — 

Showing  the  furnace  with  a  grin  : 

'  He's  cared  for  —  all  is  at  an  end  ! 

The  Count  his  servants  will  commend.'" 

"And  Robert?"  interrupted  he, 

While  deadly  pale  he  stood, — 
"  Did  he  not,  then,  fall  in  with  thee? 

I  sent  him  to  the  wood."  — 
"  Lord,  neither  in  the  wood  nor  field 
Was  trace  of  Robert's  foot  revealed."  — 
"  Then,"  cried  the  Count,  with  awe-struck  mien, 
"  Great  God  in  heaven  his  judge  hath  been  ! " 

With  kindness  he  before  ne'er  proved. 

He  led  him  by  the  hand 
Up  to  the  Countess,  —  deeply  moved, — 

Who  naught  could  understand. 
"  This  child,  let  him  be  dear  to  thee. 
No  angel  is  so  pure  as  he ! 
Though  \oe  maj'  have  been  counselled  ill, 
God  and  His  hosts  watch  o'er  him  still." 


THE  GENIUS  WITH  THE  INVERTED  TORCH. 

Lovely  he  looks,  'tis  true,  with  the  light  of  his  torch 
now  extinguislied  ; 
But   remember   that   death    is   not   aesthetic,   my 
friends ! 
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THE  COUNT  OF  HAPSBURG.* 

A   BALLAD. 

At  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  imperial  arra}', 

In  its  halls  renowned  in  old  story, 
At  the  coronation  banquet  so  gay 

King  Rudolf  was  sitting  in  glor3\ 
The   meats   were   served   up   b}^   the   Palsgrave  of 

Rhine, 
The  Bohemian  poured  out  the  bright  sparkling  wine, 

And  all  the  Electors,  the  seven. 
Stood  waiting  around  the  world-governing  one, 
As  the  chorus  of  stars  encircle  the  sun. 

That  honor  might  duly  be  given. 

And  the  people  the  lofty  balcon}'  round 

In  a  throng  exulting  were  tilling  ; 
While    loudl}'    were    blending    the    trumpets'    glad 
sound, 

The  multitude's  voices  so  thrilling  ; 
For  the  monarchlcss  period,  with  horror  rife, 
Has  ended  now,  after  long  baneful  strife. 

And  the  earth  had  a  lord  to  possess  her. 
No  longer  ruled  bliudh'  the  iron-bound  spear. 
And  the  weak  and  the  peaceful  no  longer  need  fear 

Being  crushed  bj'  the  cruel  oppressor. 

And  the  emperor  speaks  with  a  smile  in  his  eye, 

While  the  golden  goblet  he  seizes : 
"  With  this  banquet  in  glory  none  other  can  vie. 

And  my  regal  heart  well  it  pleases  ; 
Yet  the  minstrel,  the  bringer  of  jo3%  is  not  here. 
Whose  melodious  strains  to  my  heart  are  so  dear, 

And  whose  words  heavenly  wisdom  inspire  ; 
Since  the  days  of  ni}'  3'outh  it  hath  been  my  delight, 
And  that  which  I  ever  have  loved  as  a  knight. 

As  a  monarch  I  also  require." 

*  The  somewhat  irregular  metre  of  the  oriKinal  has  been  pre- 
served 111  this  b.illail,  as  in  other  poems  ;  allliougli  the  perfect 
anapaestic  metre  is  perhaps  more  familiar  to  the  English  car. 
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And  behold  !  'mongst  the  princes  who  stand  ronnd 
the  throne 
Steps  the  bard,  in  his  robe  long  and  streaming, 
While,  bleached  b^'  the  years  that  have  over  him 
flown. 
His  silver  locks  brightly  are  gleaming  : 
"  Sweet  harmony  sleeps  in  the  golden  strings, 
The  minstrel  of  true  love  reward  ever  sings, 

And  adores  what  to  virtue  has  tended  — 
What  the   bosom  ma}'  wish,  what  the  senses  hold 

dear ; 
But  say,  what  is  worthy  the  emperor's  ear 
At  this,  of  all  feasts  the  most  splendid?" 

"No  restraint  would  I  place  on  the  minstrel's  own 
choice," 

Speaks  the  monarch,  a  smile  on  each  feature  ; 
"  He  obeys  the  swift  hour's  imperious  voice, 

Of  a  far  greater  lord  is  the  creature. 
For,  as  through  the  air  the  storm-wind  on-speeds,  — 
One  knows  not  from  whence  its  wild  roaring  pro- 
ceeds — 

As  the  spring  from  hid  sources  up-leaping, 
So  the  la}-  of  the  bard  from  the  inner  heart  breaks  — 
While  the  might  of  sensations  unknown  it  awakes, 

That  within  us  were  wondrously  sleeping." 

Then  the   bard   swept   the  cords  with  a  finger  of 
might, 

Evoking  their  magical  sighing  : 
"  To  the  chase  once  rode  forth  a  valorous  knight, 

In  pursuit  of  the  antelope  flying. 
His  hunting-spear  bearing,  there  came  in  his  train 
His  squire  ;  and  when  o'er  a  wide-spreading  plain 

On  his  stately  steed  he  was  riding. 
He  heard  in  the  distance  a  bell  tinkling  clear. 
And  a  priest,  with  the  Host,  he  saw  soon  drawing 
near, 

While  before  him  the  sexton  was  striding. 
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*'  And  low  to  the  earth  tlie  Count  then  inclined, 

Bared  his  head  in  humble  submission, 
To  honor,  with  trusting  and  Christian-like  mind, 

"What  had  saved  the  whole  world  from  perdition. 
But  a  brook  o'er  the  plain  was  pursuing  its  course, 
That  swelled   by  the   mountain    stream's   headlong 
force, 

Barred  the  wanderer's  steps  v/ith  its  current ; 
So  the  priest  on  one  side  the  blest  sacrament  put, 
And  his  sandal  w-ith  nimbleness  drew  from  his  foot. 

That  he  safely  might  pass  through  the  torrent. 

"'What   wouldst  thou?'    the  Count  to   him  thus 
began. 

His  wondering  look  toward  him  turning  : 
'  My  journe}^  is,  lord,  to  a  d3'ing  man, 

Who  for  heavenl3'  diet  is  yearning  ; 
But  when  to  the  bridge  o'er  the  brook  I  came  nigh. 
In  the  whirl  of  the  stream,  as  it  madly  rushed  by 

With  furious  might  'twas  uprooted. 
And  so,  that  the  sick  the  salvation  may  find 
That  he  pants  for,  I  hasten  with  resolute  mind 

To  wade  through  the  waters  barefooted.' 
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"  Then  the  Count  made  him  mount  on  his  stately 
steed, 

And  the  reins  to  his    hands  he  confided. 
That  he  duly  might  comfort  the  sick  in  his  need. 

And  that  each  hol^'  rite  be  provided. 
And  himself,  on  the  back  of  the  steed  of  his  squire^ 
Went  after  the  chase  to  his  heart's  full  desire. 

While  the  priest  on  his  journey  was  speeding : 
And  the  following  morning,  with  thankful  look. 
To  the  Count  once  again  his  cliarger  he  took, 

Its  bridle  with  modesty  leading. 

' ' '  God  forbid  that  in  chase  or  in  battle,'  then  cried 

The  Count  with  hiiniility  lowly, 
'  The  steed  1  henceforward  sliould  dare  to  bestride 

That  had  borne  my  Creator  so  holy  ! 
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And  if,  as  a  guerdon,  he  may  not  be  thine, 
He  devoted  shall  be  to  the  service  divine, 

Proclaiming  IBs  infinite  merit. 
From  whom  I  each  honor  and  earthlj'  good 
Have  received  in  fee,  and  m}'  body  and  blood, 

And  my  breath,  and  my  life,  and  my  spirit.' 

"  '  Then  ma}'  God,  the  sure  rock,  whom  no  time  can 
e'er  move. 
And  who  lists  to  the  w^eak's  supplication. 
For  the    honor   thou    pay'st   Ilim,   permit   thee   to 
prove 
Honor  here,  and  hereafter  salvation  ! 
Thou'rt  a  powerful  Count,  and  th}*  knightl}'  com- 
mand 
Hath  blazoned  thy  fame  through  the  Switzer's  broad 
land  ; 
Thou  art  blest  with  six  daughters  admired ; 
Ma}'  they  each  in  th}'  house  introduce  a  bright  crown, 
Filling  ages  unborn  with  their  glorious  renown'  — 
Thus  exclaimed  he  in  accents  inspired." 

And  the  emperor  sat  there  ail-thoughtfully, 

While  the  dream  of  the  past  stood  before  him ; 
And  when  on  the  minstrel  he  turned  his  e^'e, 

His  words'  hidden  meaning  stole  o'er  him  ; 
For  seeing  the  traits  of  the  priest  there  revealed. 
In  the  folds  of  his  purple-dyed  robe  he  concealed 

His  tears  as  they  swiftly  coursed  down. 
And  all  on  the  emperor  wonderingl}'  gazed, 
And  the  blest  dispensations  of  Providence  praised, 

For  the  Count  and  the  Caesar  were  one. 


THE   FORUM   OF   WOMAN. 

Woman,  never  judge  man  by  his  individual  actions ; 
But  upon  man  as  a  whole,  pass  thy  decisive  de- 
cree. 
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THE   GLOVE. 

A   TALE. 

Before  his  lion-court, 
Impatient  for  the  sport, 

King  Francis  sat  one  da}' ; 
The  peers  of  his  reahn  sat  around, 
And  in  balcon}'  high  fiom  the  ground 

Sat  the  ladies  in  beauteous  array. 

And  when  with  liis  finger  he  beckoned, 
The  gate  opened  wide  in  a  second,  — 
And  in,  with  deliberate  tread, 
Enters  a  lion  dread, 
And  looks  around 
Yet  utters  no  sound  ; 
Then  long  he  vawns 

And  shakes  his  mane. 
And,  sti'etching  each  limb, 

Down  lies  he  again. 

Again  signs  the  king,  — 

The  next  gate  open  flies, 
And,  lo !  with  a  wild  spring, 

A  tiger  out  hies. 
When  the  lion  he  sees,  loudly  roars  he  about, 
And  a  terrible  circle  his  tail  traces  out. 
Protruding  his  tongue,  past  the  lion  he  walks. 
And,  snarling  with  rage,  round  him  warily  stalks: 
Then,  growling  anew. 
On  one  side  lies  down  too. 

Again  signs  the  king,  — 

And  tvvo  gates  open  fly. 
And,  lo  !  with  one  spring. 

Two  leopards  out  hie. 
On  the  tiger  they  rush,  for  the  fight  nothing  loth, 
But  he  with  his  paws  seizes  hold  of  them  both. 
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And  the  lion,  with  roaring,  gets  up,  —  then  all's  still ; 
The  fierce  beasts  stalk  around,  madly  thirsting  to  kill. 

From  the  balcon_y  raised  high  above 
A  fair  hand  lets  fall  down  a  glove 
Into  the  lists,  where  'tis  seen 
The  lion  and  tiger  between. 

To  the  knight.  Sir  Delorges,  in  tone  of  jest, 

Then  speaks  young  Cunigund  fair  ; 
"  Sir  Knight,  if  the  love  that  thou  feel'st  in  thy  breast 

Is  as  warm  as  thou'rt  wont   at  each  moment  to 
swear, 

Pick  up,  I  pray  thee,  the  glove  that  lies  there  ! " 

And  the  knight,  in  a  moment,  with  dauntless  tread, 
Jumps  into  the  lists,  nor  seeks  to  linger. 

And,  from  out  the  midst  of  those  monsters  dread, 
Picks  up  the  glove  with  a  daring  finger. 

And  the  knights  and  ladies  of  high  degree 
With  wonder  and  horror  the  action  see. 
While  he  quietly  brings  in  his  hand  the  glove, 

The  praise  of  his  courage  each  mouth  employs ; 
Meanwliile,  with  a  tender  look  of  love, 

The  promise  to  him  of  coming  joys, 
Fair  Cunigund  welcomes  him  back  to  his  place. 
But  he  threw  the  glove  point-blank  in  her  face : 
"  Lady,  no  thanks  from  thee  I'll  receive  !  " 
And  that  selfsame  hour  he  took  his  leave. 


THE   CIRCLE    OF   NATURE. 

All,  thou  gentle  one,  lies  embraced  in  thy  kingdom  ; 
the  gray  beard 
Back  to  the  days  of  his  youth,  childish  and  child- 
like, returns. 
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THE  VEILED   STATUE   AT  SAIS. 

A  YOUTH,  impelled  by  a  burning  thirst  for  knowledge 

To  roam  to  Sais,  in  fair  Egypt's  land, 

The  priesthood's  secret  learning  to  explore. 

Had  passed  through  man}'  a  grade  with  eager  haste, 

And  still  was  hurrying  on  with  fond  impatience. 

Scarce  could  tlie  Hierophant  impose  a  rein 

Upon  his  headlong  efforts.      "  What  avails 

A  part  without  the  whole  ? "  the  3'outh  exclaimed  ; 

"  Can  there  be  here  a  lesser  or  a  greater? 

The  truth  thou  speak'st  of,  like  mere  earthly  dross, 

Is't  but  a  sum  that  can  be  held  b}'  man 

In  larger  or  in  smaller  quantity  ? 

Surel}'  'tis  changeless,  indivisible  ; 

DeiDrive  a  harmony  of  but  one  note. 

Deprive  the  rainbow  of  one  single  color. 

And  all  that  will  remain  is  naught,  so  long 

As  that  one  color,  that  one  note,  is  wanting." 

"While  thus  they  converse  held,  they  chanced  to  stand 

Within  the  precincts  of  a  lonel\-  temple. 

Where  a  veiled  statue  of  gigantic  size 

The  youth's  attention  caught.     In  wonderment 

He  turned  him  toward  his  guide,  and  asked  him, 

saying, 
"  What  form  is  that  concealed  beneath  j-on  veil?" 
"Truth!"  was  the  answer.     "  What !"  the  young 

man  cried, 
"  When  I  am  striving  after  truth  alone, 
Seekest  thou  to  hide  that  very  truth  from  me  ?  " 

"  The  Godhead's  self  alone  can  answer  thee," 
Replied  the  Hierophant.     "  '  Let  no  rash  mortal 
Disturb  this  veil,'  said  he,  '  till  raised  by  me  ; 
For  he  who  dares  with  sacrilegious  hand 
To  move  the  sacred  mystic  covering. 
He'  — said  the    Godhead  — "     •' Well?"  — '"will 
see  the  truth.'  " 
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"  Strangely  oracular,  Indeed  !     And  thou 
Hast  never  ventured,  then,  to  raise  the  veil?" 
"I?     Truly  not !     I  never  even  felt 
The  least  desire."  —  "  Is't  possible  ?     If  I 
Were  severed  from  the  truth  b}'  nothing  else 
Than  this  thin  gauze  —  "     "  And  a  divine  decree," 
His  guide  broke  in.    '•  Far  heavier  than  thou  thinkest 
Is  this  thin  gauze,  my  son.     Light  to  thy  hand 
It  may  be  —  but  most  weight}'  to  thy  conscience." 

The  3'outh  now    sought   his   home,   absorbed   in 
thought ; 
His  burning  wish  to  solve  the  mystery 
Banished  all  sleep  ;  upon  his  couch  he  lay, 
Tossing  his  feverish  limbs.     When  midnight  came, 
He  rose,  and  toward  the  temple  timidl}', 
Led  by  a  mighty  impulse,  bent  his  way. 
The  walls  he  scaled,  and  soon  one  active  spring 
Landed  the  daring  boy  beneath  the  dome. 

Behold  him  now,  in  utter  solitude, 
Welcomed  by  naught  save  fearful,  deathlike  silence, — 
A  silence  which  the  echo  of  his  steps 
Alone  disturbs,  as  through  the  vaults  he  paces. 
Piercing  an  opening  in  tlie  cupola. 
The  moon  cast  down  her  pale  and  silvery  beams, 
And,  awful  as  a  present  deit}'. 
Glittering  amid  the  darkness  of  the  pile. 
In  its  long  veil  concealed,  the  statue  stands. 

With  hesitating  step,  he  now  draws  near  — 
His  impious  hand  would  fain  remove  the  veil  — 
Sudden  a  burning  chill  assails  his  bones 
And  then  an  unseen  arm  repulses  him. 
"  Unhappy  one,  what  wouldst  thou  do  ?  "    Thus  cries 
A  faithful  voice  within  his  trembling  breast. 
"  Wouldst  thou  profanely  violate  the  All-Holy?" 
"  'Tis  true  the  oracle  declared,  '  Let  none 
Venture  to  raise  the  veil  till  raised  by  me.' 
But  did  the  oracle  itself  not  add, 
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That  he  who  did  so  would  behold  the  truth? 
"Whate'er  is  hid  behind,  I'll  raise  the  A-eil." 
And  then  he  shouted  :  "  Yes  !  I  will  behold  it !  " 

"Behold  it!" 
Repeats  in  mocking  tone  the  distant  echo. 

He  speaks,  and,  with  the  word,  lifts  up  the  veil. 

Would  you  inquire  what  form  there  met  his  eye  ? 

I  know  not,  — but,  when  daj'  appeared,  the  priests 

Found  him  extended  senseless,  pale  as  death. 

Before  the  pedestal  of  Isis'  statue. 

"What  had  been  seen  and  heard  by  him  when  there 

He  never  would  disclose,  but  from  that  hour 

His  happiness  in  life  had  fled  forever. 

And  his  deep  sorrow  soon  conducted  him 

To  an  untimely  grave.     "  Woe  to  that  man," 

He  warning  said  to  every  questioner, 

"  Woe  to  that  man  who  wins  the  truth  b}'  guilt, 

For  truth  so  gained  will  ne'er  reward  its  owner." 


THE   DIVISION  OF   THE  EARTH. 

"  Take  the  world  !  "  Zeus  exclaimed  from  his  throne 

in  the  skies 
To  the  children  of  man  — ' '  take  the  world  I  now 

give ; 
It  shall  ever  remain  as  your  heirloom  and  prize, 
So  divide  it  as  brothers,  and  happily  live." 

Then  all  who  had  hands  sought  their  share  to  obtain, 

The  3'oung  and  the  aged  made  haste  to  appear ; 
The  husbandman  seized  on  the  fruits  of  the  plain. 
The  youth  through  the  forest  pursued  the  fleet  deer. 

The  merchant  took  all  that  his  warehouse  could  hold, 

The  abbot  selected  the  last  3-ear's  best  wine, 
The  king  barred  the  bridges, — the  highways  con- 
trolled, 
And  said,  "Now  remember,  the  tithes  shall  be 
mine !  " 
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But  when  the  division  long-settled  had  been, 
The  poet  drew  nigh  from  a  far  distant  land  ; 

But  alas  !  not  a  remnant  was  now  to  be  seen, 

Each  thing  on  the  earth  owned  a  master's  command. 

"  Alas  !  shall  then  I,  of  thy  sons  the  most  true, — 
Shall  I,  'mongst  them  all,  be  forgotten  alone?" 

Thus  loudly  he  cried  in  his  anguish,  and  threw 
Himself  in  despair  before  Jupiter's  throne. 

"If  thou  in  the  region  of  dreams  didst  delay, 
Complain  not  of  me,"  the  Immortal  replied ; 

"  When  the  world  was  apportioned,  where  then  wert 
thou,  pray?  " 
I  was,"  said  the  poet,  "  I  was  —  by  thy  side  ! 
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"  Mine  eye  was  then  fixed  on  th}^  features  Sebright, 
Mine  ear  was  entranced  by  th}-  harmony's  power ; 

Oh,  pardon  the  sprit  that,  awed  by  thy  light, 

All  things  of  the  earth  could  forget  in  that  hour !  " 

"What  to  do?"  Zeus  exclaimed, — "for  the  world 
has  been  given ; 

The  harvest,  the  market,  the  chase,  are  not  free ; 
But  if  thou  with  me  wilt  abide  in  m}^  heaven, 

Whenever  thou  comest,  'twill  be  open  to  thee  !  " 


THE   FAIREST  APPARITION. 

If  thou  never  hast  gazed  upon  beauty  in  moments  of 
sorrow, 
Thou  canst  with  truth  never  boast  that  thou  true 
beautj'  hast  seen. 
If  thou  never  hast  gazed  upon  gladness  in  beauteous 
features. 
Thou  canst  with  truth  never  boast  that  thou  true 
gladness  hast  seen. 
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THE  IDEAL  AND  THE  ACTUAL  LIFE. 

Forever  fair,  forever  calm  and  bright, 
Life  rtios  on  plumage,  zephyr-light. 

For  those  who  on  the  Olympian  hill  rejoice  — 
Moons  wane,  and  races  wither  to  tlie  tomb, 
And  'mid  the  universal  ruin,  bloom 

The  rosy  da3-s  of  Gods  — 

"With  man,  the  choice. 
Timid  and  anxious,  hesitates  between 

The  sense's  pleasure  and  the  soul's  content ; 
While  on  celestial  brows,  aloft  and  sheen. 

The  beams  of  both  are  blent. 

Seekest  thou  on  earth  the  life  of  gods  to  share, 
Safe  in  the  realm  of  death  ?^ — beware 

To  pluck  the  fruits  that  glitteiv'to  thine  e3'e  ; 
Content  thyself  with  gazing  on  their  glow  — 
Short  are  the  J03's  possession  can  bestow. 

And  in  possession  sweet  desire  will  die. 
'Twas  not  the  ninefold  chain  of  waves  that  bound 

Thy  daughter,  Ceres,  to  the  Stj'gian  river  — 
She  plucked  the  fruit  of  the  unhoh'  ground. 

And  so  —  was  hell's  forever  ! 
The  weavers  of  the  web  —  the  fates  — but  sway 
The  matter  and  the  things  of  cla}- ; 

Safe  from  change  that  time  to  matter  gives, 
Nature's  blest  playmate,  free  at  will  to  stray 
With  gods  a  god,  amidst  the  fields  of  day, 

The,/brm,  the  archeti/pe*  serenely  lives. 
Would'st  thou  soar  heavenward  on  its  joyous  wing? 

Cast  from  thee,  earth,  the  bitter  and  the  real, 
High  from  this  cramped  and  dungeon  being,  spring 

Into  the  realm  of  the  ideal ! 

Here,  bathed,  perfection,  in  thy  purest  ray, 
Free  from  the  clogs  and  taints  of  cla^', 

•  "Die  Gestalt "  —  Form,  the  Platonic  Archetype. 
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Hovers  divine  the  archetypal  man  ! 
Dim  as  those  phantom  ghosts  of  life  that  gleam 
And  wander  voiceless  by  the  Stygian  stream, — 

Fair  as  it  stands  in  fields  El3-sian, 
Ere  down  to  flesh  the  immortal  doth  descend  :  — 

If  doubtful  ever  in  the  actual  life 
Each  contest  —  here  a  victoiy  crowns  the  end 

Of  every  nobler  strife. 

Not  from  the  strife  itself  to  set  thee  free, 
But  more  to  nerve  —  doth  victory 

Wave  her  rich  garland  from  the  ideal  clime. 
Whate'er  th}'  wish,  the  earth  has  no  repose  — 
Life  still  must  drag  thee  onward  as  it  flows, 

Whirling  thee  down  the  dancing  surge  of  tim 
But  when  the  courage  sinks  beneath  the  dull 

Sense  of  its  narrow  limits  —  on  the  soul, 
Bright  from  the  hill-tops  of  the  beautiful, 

Bursts  the  attained  goal ! 

If  worth  th}'  while  the  glory  and  the  strife 
Which  fire  the  lists  of  actual  life  — 

The  ardent  rush  to  fortune  or  to  fame. 
In  the  hot  field  where  strength  and  valor  are. 
And  rolls  the  whirling  thunder  of  the  car. 

And    the   world,    breathless,    eyes   the    glorious 
game  — 
Then  dare  and  strive  —  the  prize  can  but  belong 

To  him  whose  valor  o'er  his  tribe  prevails  ; 
In  life  the  victor}'  only  crowns  the  strong  — 

He  who  is  feeble  fails. 

But  life,  whose  source,  by  crags  around  it  piled. 
Chafed  while  confined,  foams  fierce  and  wild, 

Glides  soft  and  smooth  when  once  its  streams  ex- 
pand. 

When  its  waves,  glassing  in  their  silver  play, 

Aurora  blent  with  Hesper's  irrilder  ray. 

Gain  the  still  beautiful  —  that  shadow-land  ! 
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Hero,    ontest  grows  but  interchange  of  love, 
All  curb  is  but  the  bondage  of  the  grace  ; 

Gone  is  each  foe,  —  peace  folds  her  wings  above 
Her  native  dwelling-place. 

When,  through  dead  stone  to  breathe  a  soul  of  light, 
"VTith  the  dull  matter  to  unite 

The  kindling  genius,  some  great  sculptor  glows  ; 
Behold  him  straining,  ever}-  nerve  intent  — 
Behold  how,  o'er  the  subject  element, 

The  stately  thought  its  march  laborious  goes  ! 
For  never,  save  to  toil  untiring,  spoke 

The  unwilling  truth  from  her  m3-steriou3  well  — 
The  statue  only  to  the  chisel's  stroke 

Wakes  from  its  marble  cell. 

But  onward  to  the  sphere  of  beauty  —  go 
Onward,  O  child  of  art !  and,  lo  ! 

Out  of  the  matter  which  thy  pains  control 
The  statue  springs  !  —  not  as  with  labor  wrung 
From  the  hard  block,  but  as  from  nothing  sprung  — 

Air}-  and  light  —  the  offspring  of  the  soul! 
The  pangs,  the  cares,  the  weary  toils  it  cost 

Leave  not  a  trace  when  once  the  work  is  done  — 

The  Artist's  human  frailtv  merged  and  lost 

In  art's  great  victory  won  !  * 

If  human  sin  confronts  the  rigid  law 
Of  perfect  truth  and  virtue,  t  ^^'Q 

Seizes  and  saddens  thee  to  see  how  far 
Beyond  thy  reach,  perfection  ;  —  if  we  test 
By  the  ideal  of  the  good,  the  best. 

How  mean  our  efforts  and  our  actions  are  ! 

*  More  literally  translated  thiis  by  the  author  of  the  article  on 
Schiller  in  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  lieview,  July,  1843  — 

"  Thence  all  witnesses  forever  banished 
Of  poor  human  nakedness." 

t  The  law,  ».  e.,  the  Kantian  ideal  of  truth  and  virtue.  This  stanza 
and  the  next  embody,  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  the  Kantian 
doctrine  of  morality. 
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This  space  between  the  ideal  of  man's  soul 
And  man's  achievement,  who  hath  ever  past? 

An  ocean  spreads  between  us  and  that  goal, 
Where  anchor  ne'er  was  cast ! 

But  fly  the  boundary  of  the  senses  —  live 
The  ideal  life  free  thought  can  give  ; 

And,  lo,  the  gulf  shall  vanish,  and  the  chill 
Of  the  soul's  impotent  despair  be  gone  ! 
And  with  divinit}*  thou  sharest  the  throne, 

Let  but  divinity'  become  thy  will ! 
Scorn  not  the  law  —  permit  its  iron  band 

The  sense  (it  cannot  chain  the  soul)  to  thrall. 
Let  man  no  more  the  will  of  Jove  withstand,* 

And  Jove  the  bolt  lets  fall ! 

If,  in  the  woes  of  actual  human  life  — 

If  thou  could'st  see  the  serpent  strife 

Which  the  Greek  art  has  made  divine  in  stone  — 

Could'st  see  the  writhing  limbs,  the  livid  cheek, 

Note  every  pang,  and  hearken  every  shriek, 

Of  some  despairing  lost  Laocoon, 
The  human  nature  would  thyself  subdue 

To  share  the  human  woe  before  thine  eye  — 
Thy  cheek  would  pale,  and  all  thy  soul  be  true 

To  man's  great  sympathy. 

But  in  the  ideal  realm,  aloof  and  far. 
Where  the  calm  art's  pure  dwellers  are, 

Lo,  the  Laocoon  writhes,  but  does  not  groan. 
Here,  no  sharp  grief  the  high  emotion  knows  — 
Here,  suffering's  self  is  made  divine,  and  shows 

The  brave  resolve  of  the  firm  soul  alone  : 
Here,  lovely  as  the  rainbow  on  the  dew 

Of  the  spent  thunder-cloud,  to  art  is  given, 
Gleaming  through   grief's   dark  veil,   the   peaceful 
blue 

Of  the  sweet  moral  heaven. 

*  "  But  in  God's  sight  submission  is  command."  "  Jonah,"  by  the 
Rev.  F.  Hodgson.  Quoted  in  Foreign  and  Colonial  Revieio,  July,  1843: 
Art.  Schiller,  p.  21. 
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So,  in  the  glorious  parable,  behold 
How,  bowed  to  mortal  bonds,  of  old 

Life's  dreary  path  divine  Alcides  trod  : 
The  hydra  and  the  lion  were  his  pre}', 
And  to  restore  the  friend  he  loved  to-day, 

-  He  went  undaunted  to  the  black-browed  god  ; 
And  all  the  torments  and  the  labors  sore 

Wroth  Juno  sent — the  meek  majestic  one, 
"With  patient  spirit  and  unquailing,  bore, 

Until  the  course  was  run  — 

Until  the  god  cast  down  his  garb  of  clay, 
And  rent  in  hallowing  flame  away 

The  mortal  part  from  the  divine  —  to  soar 
To  the  empyreal  air  !     Behold  him  spring 
Blithe  in  the  pride  of  the  unwonted  wing, 

And  the  dull  matter  that  confined  before 
Sinks  downward,  downward,  downward  as  a  dream! 

Oh'rapian  hymns  receive  the  escaping  soul, 
And  smiling  Hebe,  from  the  ambrosial  stream, 

Fills  for  a  god  the  bowl ! 


GERMANY  AND   HER   PRINCES. 

Thou  hast  produced  mighty  monarchs,  of  whom  thou 
art  not  unworth}', 
For  the  obedient  alone  make  him  who  governs 
them  great. 
But,  O  Germany,  try  if  thou  for  thj'  rulers  canst 
make  it 
Harder  as  kings  to  be  great,  —  easier,  though,  to 
be  men  ! 


DANGEROUS  CONSEQUENCES. 

Deeper  and  bolder  truths  be  careful,  my  friends,  of 
avowing ; 
For  as  soon  as  ye  do  all  the  world  on  ye  will  fall. 
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THE  MAIDEN   FROM   AFAR. 
(or  from  abroad.) 

Within  a  vale,  each  infant  year,  , 

When  earliest  larks  first  carol  free, 
To  humble  shepherds  doth  appear 

A  wondrous  maiden,  fair  to  see. 
Not  born  within  that  lowly  place  — 

From  whence  she  wandered,  none  could  tell ; 
Her  parting  footsteps  left  no  trace, 

When  once  the  maiden  sighed  farewell. 

And  blessed  was  her  presence  there  — 

Each  heart,  expanding,  grew  more  gay  ; 
Yet  something  loftier  still  than  fair 

Kept  man's  familiar  looks  away. 
From  fairy  gardens,  known  to  none, 

She  brought  mj'sterious  fruits  and  flowers  — 
The  things  of  some  serener  sun  — 

Some  Nature  more  benign  than  ours. 

With  each  her  gifts  the  maiden  shared  — 

To  some  the  fruits,  the  flowers  to  some  ; 
Alike  the  young,  the  aged  fared  ; 

Each  bore  a  blessing  back  to  home. 
Though  every  guest  was  welcome  there, 

Yet  some  the  maiden  held  more  dear. 
And  culled  her  rarest  sweets  whene'er 

She  saw  two  hearts  that  loved  draw  near. 

Note  —  It  seems  generally  agreed  that  poetry  is  allegorized  in 
these  stanzas  ;  though,  with  this  interpretation,  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile the  sense  of  some  of  the  lines  —  for  instance,  the  last  in  the  first 
stanza.  How  can  poetry  be  said  to  leave  no  trace  when  she  takes 
farewell? 


THE   HONORABLE. 

Ever  honor  the  whole  ;  individuals  onl}'  I  honor ; 
In  individuals  I  always  discover  the  whole. 
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PARABLES  AND   RIDDLES. 


A  BRIDGE  of  pearls  its  form  uprears 
High  o'er  a  gra}^  and  misty  sea  ; 

E'en  in  a  moment  it  appears, 
And  rises  upwards  giddii}'. 

Beneath  its  arch  can  find  a  road 

The  loftiest  vessel's  mast  most  high, 

Itself  hath  never  borne  a  load, 

And  seems,  when  thou  draw'st  near,  to  fly. 

It  comes  first  with  the  stream,  and  goes 
Soon  as  the  watery  flood  is  dried. 

Where  may  be  found  this  bridge,  disclose, 
And  who  its  beauteous  form  supplied  ! 

II. 

It  bears  thee  many  a  mile  away. 
And  yet  its  place  it  changes  ne'er ; 

It  has  no  pinions  to  display, 

And  yet  conducts  thee  through  the  air. 


It  is  the  bark  of  swiftest  motion 
That  every  weary  wanderer  bore  ; 

With  speed  of  thouglit  the  greatest  ocean 
It  carries  thee  in  safety  o'er ; 
One  moment  wafts  thee  to  the  shore. 


III. 

Upon  a  spacious  meadow  play 

Thousands  of  sheep,  of  silvery  hue ; 

And  as  we  see  them  move  to-day. 
The  man  most  aged  saw  them  too. 
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The}'  ne'er  grow  old,  and,  from  a  rill 
That  neA'er  dries,  their  life  is  drawn  ; 

A  shepherd  watches  o'er  them  still, 

With  curved  and  beauteous  silver  horn. 

He  drives  them  out  through  gates  of  gold, 
And  ever}^  night  their  number  counts ; 

Yet  ne'er  has  lost,  of  all  his  fold. 

One  lamb,  though  oft  that  path  he  mounts. 

A  hound  attends  him  faithfully, 
A  nimble  ram  precedes  the  wa}' ; 

Canst  thou  point  out  that  flock  to  me, 
And  who  the  shepherd,  canst  thou  sa}^? 

IV. 

There  stands  a  dwelling,  vast  and  tall, 

On  unseen  columns  fair  ; 
No  wanderer  treads  or  leaves  its  hall. 

And  none  can  linger  there. 

Its  wondrous  structure  first  was  planned 

AVith  art  no  mortal  knows  ; 
It  lights  the  lamps  with  its  own  hand 

'Mongst  which  it  brightly  glows. 

It  has  a  roof,  as  crystal  bright. 
Formed  of  one  gem  of  dazzling  light ; 

Yet  mortal  eye  has  ne'er 

Seen  Him  who  placed  it  there. 


Within  a  well  two  buckets  lie, 
One  mounts,  and  one  descends  ; 

When  one  is  full,  and  rises  high, 
The  other  downward  wends. 

They  wander  ever  to  and  fro  — 
Now  empty  are,  now  overflow. 
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If  to  the  mouth  thou  liftest  this. 
That  hangs  within  the  dark  abyss. 
In  the  same  moment  the}'  can  ne'er 
Refresh  thee  with  their  treasures  fair. 


VI. 

Know'st  thou  the  form  on  tender  ground  ? 

It  gives  itself  its  glow,  its  light ; 
And  though  each  moment  changing  found. 

Is  ever  whole  and  ever  bright. 
In  narrow  compass  'tis  confined, 

Within  the  smallest  frame  it  lies  ; 
Yet  all  things  great  that  move  thy  mind, 

That  form  alone  to  thee  supplies. 

And  canst  thou,  too,  the  crystal  name? 

No  gem  can  equal  it  in  worth  ; 
It  gleams,  yet  kindles  near  to  flame, 

It  sucks  in  even  all  the  earth. 
Within  its  bright  and  wondrous  ring 

Is  pictured  forth  the  glow  of  heaven, 
And  yet  it  mirrors  back  each  thing 

Far  fairer  than  to  it  'twas  given. 

VII. 

For  ages  an  edifice  here  has  been  found. 

It  is  not  a  dwelling,  it  is  not  a  fane  ; 
A  horseman  for  hundreds  of  days  may  ride  round, 

Yet  the  end  of  his  journey  he  ne'er  can  attain. 

Full  many  a  centur}'^  o'er  it  has  passed, 

The  might  of  the  storm  and  of  time  it  defies ! 

Neath  the  rainbow  of  Heaven  stands  free  to  the 
last,  — 
In  the  ocean  it  dips,  and  soars  up  to  the  skies. 

It  was  not  vain  glory  that  bade  its  erection, 
It  serves  as  a  refuge,  a  shield,  a  protection  ; 
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Its  like  on  the  earth  never  yet  has  been  known 
And  yet  by  man's  hand  it  is  fsishioned  alone. 

VIII. 

Among  all  serpents  there  is  one, 

Born  of  no  earthly  breed  ; 
In  fuiy  wild  it  stands  alone, 

And  in  its  matchless  speed. 

With  fearful  voice  and  headlong  force 

It  rushes  on  its  prey, 
And  sweeps  the  rider  and  his  horse 

In  one  fell  swoop  awa}'. 

The  highest  point  it  loves  to  gain  ; 

And  neither  bar  nor  lock 
Its  fiery  onslaught  can  restrain  ; 

And  arms  —  invite  its  shock. 

It  tears  in  twain  like  tender  grass, 

The  strongest  forest-trees ; 
It  grinds  to  dust  the  hardened  brass. 

Though  stout  and  firm  it  be. 

And  yet  this  beast,  that  none  can  tame, 

Its  threat  ne'er  twice  fulfils  ; 
It  dies  in  its  self-kindled  flame. 

And  dies  e'en  when  it  kills. 

IX. 

We  children  six  our  being  had 

From  a  most  strange  and  wondrous  pair,  ■ 
Our  mother  ever  grave  and  sad, 

Our  father  ever  free  from  care. 

Our  virtues  we  from  both  receive,  — 

Meekness  from  Aer,  from  Jdm  our  light ; 

And  so  in  endless  3'outh  we  weave 
Round  thee  a  circling  figure  bright. 
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We  ever  shun  the  caverns  black, 

And  revel  in  the  glowing  day  ; 
'Tis  we  who  light  the  world's  dark  track, 

With  our  life's  clear  and  magic  ra^-. 

Spring's  joyful  harbingers  are  we, 
And  her  inspiring  streams  we  swell ; 

And  so  the  house  of  death  we  flee, 
For  life  alone  must  round  us  dwell. 

Without  us  is  no  perfect  bliss, 

When  man  is  glad,  we,  too,  attend, 

And  w^hen  a  monarch  worshipped  is, 
To  him  our  majesty  attend. 


What  is  the  thing  esteemed  by  few  ? 

The  monarch's  hand  it  decks  with  pride, 
Yet  it  is  made  to  injure  too, 

And  to  the  sword  is  most  allied. 

No  blood  it  sheds,  3'et  man}'  a  wound 

Inflicts,  —  gives  wealth,  yet  takes  from  none  ; 

Has  vanquished  e'en  the  earth's  wide  round, 
And  makes  hfe's  current  smoothly  run. 

The  greatest  kingdoms  it  has  framed. 
The  oldest  cities  reared  from  dust. 

Yet  war's  fierce  torch  has  ne'er  inflamed  ; 
Happy  are  the}'  who  in  it  trust ! 

XI. 

I  live  within  a  dwelling  of  stone. 

There  buried  in  slumber  I  dally ; 
Yet,  armed  with  a  weapon  of  iron  alone, 

The  foe  to  encounter  1  sail}-. 
At  first  I'm  invisible,  feeble,  and  mean, 
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And  o'or  me  th}'  breath  lias  dominion  ; 
I'm  easily  drowned  in  a  raindrop  e'en, 

Yet  in  victor^'  waxes  m3'  pinion. 
When  my  sister,  all-powerful,  gives  me  her  hand, 
To  the  terrible  lord  of  the  world  I  expand. 

XII, 

Upon  a  disk  my  course  I  trace, 

There  restlessly  forever  flit ; 
Small  is  the  circuit  I  embrace, 

Two  hands  sulHce  to  cover  it. 
Yet  ere  that  field  I  traverse,  I 

Full  many  a  thousand  mile  must  go, 
E'en  though  with  tem[)est- speed  I  fly, 

Swifter  than  arrow  from  a  bow. 

XIII. 

A  bird  it  is,  whose  rapid  motion 

With  eagle's  flight  divides  the  air ; 
A  fish  it  is,  and  parts  the  ocean, 

That  bore  a  greater  monster  ne'er  ; 
An  elephant  it  is,  whose  rider 

On  his  broad  back  a  tower  has  put : 
'Tis  like  the  reptile  base,  the  spider, 

Whenever  it  extends  its  foot ; 
And  when,  with  iron  tooth  projecting. 

It  seeks  its  own  life-blood  to  drain, 
On  footing  firm,  itself  erecting, 

It  braves  tlie  raging  hurricane. 


THE  VIRTUE  OF  WOMAN. 

Man  of  virtue  has  need ;  —  into  life  with  boldness 
he  plunges, 
Entering  with  fortune  more  sure  into  the  hazar- 
dous strife  ; 
But  to  woman  one  virtue  sufl^ces  ;  it  is  ever  shining 
Lovingl}-  forth  to  the  heart ;  so  let  it  shine  to  the 
eye! 
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THE   WALK. 

Hail  to  thee,  mountain  beloved,  with  thy  glittering 
purple-d^-ed  summit  I 
Hail  to  thee  also,  fair  sun,  looking  so  lovingly  on  ! 
Thee,  too,  I  hail,  thou  smiling  plain,  and  3'e  murmur- 
ing lindens. 
Ay,  and  the  chorus   so  glad,  cradled  on  3-onder 
high  boughs ; 
Thee,  too,  peacebly  azure,   in  infinite  measure  ex- 
tending 
Round  the  dusk3--hued  mount,  over  the  forest  so 
green, — 
Round  about  me,  who  now  from  m}'  chamber's  con- 
finement escaping. 
And  from  vain  frivolous  talk,  gladl}'  seek  refuge 
with  thee. 
Tiirough  me  to  quicken  me  runs  the  balsamic  stream 
of  th}-  breezes. 
While  the  energetical  light  freshens  the  gaze  as  it 
thirsts. 
Bright  o'er  the  blooming    meadow   the    changeable 
colors  are  gleaming. 
But  the  strife,  full  of  charms,  in  its  own  grace 
melts  away 
Freel}'  the  plain  receives  me,  with  carpet  far  away 
reaching, 
Over    its    friendly    green   wanders    the    pathway 
along. 
Round  me  is  humming  the  busy  bee,  and  with  pinion 
uncertain 
Hovers  the  butterfly   gay  over  the   trefoil's   red 
flower. 
Fierceh'  the  darts  of  the  sun  fall  on  me,  —  the  zeph}^ 
is  silent, 
Onl}'  the  song  of  the  lark  echoes  athwart  the  clear 
air. 
Now  from  the  neighboring  copse  comes  a  roar,  and 
the  tops  of  the  alders 
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Bend  low  down,  —  in  tbe  wind  dances  the  silvery 
grass  ; 
Night  ambrosial  circles  me  round  ;  in  the  coolness  so 
fragrant 
Greets  me  a  beauteous  roof,  formed  by  the  beeches' 
sweet  shade. 
In  the  depths  of  the  wood  the  landscape  suddenly 
leaves  me 
And  a  serpentine  path  guides  up  my  footsteps  on 
high. 
Onl}'  b}'  stealth  can  the  light  through  the  leafy  trellis 
of  branches 
Sparingly  pierce,  and    the   blue   smilinglj'^  peeps 
through  the  boughs. 
But  in  a  moment  the  veil  is  rent,  and  the  opening 
forest 
Suddenly  gives  back  the  day's  glittering  brightness 
to  me  ! 
Boundlessly  seems  the  distance  before  my  gaze  to  be 
stretching, 
And  in  a  purple-tinged  hill  terminates  sweetly  the 
world. 

Deep  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  that  under  me  falls 
awa}'  steepl}'. 
Wanders  the  greenish-hued    stream,  looking  like 
glass  as  it  flows. 
Ji^udlessl}'  under  me  see  I  the  ether,  and  endlessly 
o'er 
Giddil}'  look  I  above,  shudderingly  look  I  below, 
But    between   the    infinite   height    and    the   infinite 
hollow 
Safel}'  the  wanderer  moves  over  a  well-guarded 
path. 
Smilingly  past  me  are  flying  the  banks  all  teeming 
with  riches, 
And  the  valle}'  so  bright  boasts  of  its  industry' 
glad. 
See  how  ^'onder  hedgerows  that  sever  the  farmer's 
possessions 
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Have  by  Demeter  been  worked  into  the  tapestried 
plain  ! 
Kindly  decree  of  the  law,  of  the  Deity  mortal-sus- 
taining, 
Since  from  the  brazen  world  \o\e  vanished  foreve" 
away. 
But  in  freer  windings  the  measured  pastures  are  tra- 
versed 
(Now  swallowed  up  in  the  wood,  now  climbing  up 
to  the  hills) 
By  a  glimmering  streak,  the  highway  that  knits  lands 
together ; 
Over  the  smooth-flowing  stream,  quietly  glide  on 
the  rafts. 


Ofttimes  resound  the  bells  of  the  flocks  in  the  fields 
that  seem  living, 
And  the  shepherd's  lone  song  wakens  the  echo 
again. 
Joj'ous  villages  crown  the  stream,  in  the  copse  others 
vanish, 
While  from  the  back  of  the  mount,  others  plunge 
wildly  below. 
Man  still  lives  with  the  land  in  neighborly  friendship 
united. 
And  round  his  sheltering  roof  calmly  repose  still 
his  fields  ; 
Trustingl}*  climbs  the  vine  high  over  the  low-reaching 
window, 
While  round  the  cottage  the  tree  circles  its  far- 
stretching  boughs. 
Happy  race  of  the   plain  !     Not  yet  awakened   te 
freedom. 
Thou   and   thy   pastures   with  joy   share   in   tha 
limited  law ; 
Bounded  thy  wishes  all  are  by  the  harvest's  peace 
able  circuit. 
And  thy  lifetime  is  spent  e'en  as  the  task  of  the 
day! 
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But  what   suddenh'  hides  the  beauteous  view?     A 
strange  spirit 
Over  the  still-stranger  plain  spreads  itself  quickly 
afar  — 
Coyly   separates    now,    what    scarce    had    lovingly 
mingled, 
And'  tis  the  like  that  alone  joins  itself  on  to  the  like. 
Orders  I  see  depicted  ;    the  haughty  tribes  of  the 
poplars 
Marshalled  in  regular  pomp,  stately  and  beauteous 
appear. 
All  gives  token  of  rule  and  choice,  and  all  has  its 
meaning,  — 
'Tis  this  imiform  plan  points  out  the  Ruler  to  me. 
Brightl}'  the   glittering   domes  in  far-away  distance 
proclaim  him. 
Out  of  the  kernel  of  rocks  rises  the  citj^'s  high 
wall. 
Into  the  desert  without,  the  fauns  of  the  forest  are 
driven. 
But  by  devotion  is  lent  life  more  sublime  to  the 
stone. 
Man  is  brought  into  nearer  union  with  man,   and 
around  him 
Closer,  more  actively  wakes,  swifter  moves  in  him 
the  world. 
See  !  the  emulous  forces  in  fiery  conflict  are  kindled, 
Much   the}'  effect   when   they  strive,   more   they 
effect  when  they  join. 
Thousands  of  hands  by  07ie  spirit  are  moved,  yet  in 
thousands  of  bosoms 
Beats  one  heart  all  alone,  by  but  one  feeling  in- 
spired — 
Beats  for  their  native  land,  and  glows  for  their  an- 
cestors' precepts  ; 
Here  on    the   well-beloved    spot,   rest  now  their 
time-honored  bones. 

Down  from  the  heavens  descends  the  blessed  troop 
of  immortals, 
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In   the   bright    circle  divine  making  tlieir   festal 
abode  ; 
Granting  glorions  gifts,  they  appear :   and  first  of 
all,  Ceres 
Offers  the  gift  of  the  plough,  Hermes  the  anchor 
brings  next, 
Bacchus  the  grape,  and   Minerva  the  verdant  olive- 
tree's  branches. 
Even  his  charger  of  war  brings  there  Poseidon  as 
well. 
Mother  Cybele  3"okes  to  the  pole  of  her  chariot  the 
lions, 
And  through  the  wide-open  door  comes  as  a  citizen 
in. 
Sacred  stones !     'Tis  from  ye  that  proceed  human- 
it3''s  founders, 
Morals  and  arts  ye  sent  forth,  e'en  to  the  ocean's 
far  isles. 
'Twas   at   these    friendly   gates   that   the   law   was 
spoken  by  sages ; 
In  their  Penates'  defence,  heroes  rushed  out  to  the 

On  the  high  walls  appeared  the  mothers,  embracing 
their  infants, 
Looking  after  the  march,  till  the  distance  'twas 
lost. 
Then  in  prayer  the}'  threw  themselves  down  at  the 
deities'  altars, 
Praying  for  triumph  and  fame,  praying  for  3'our 
safe  return. 
Honor  and  triumph  were  yours,  but  naught  returned 
save  your  glory. 
And   b}'  a    heart-touching  stone,    told   are   your 
valorous  deeds. 
"  Traveller  !   when  thou  com'st  to  Sparta,  proclaim 
to  the  peoj)le 
That  thou  hast  seen  us  lie  here,  as  by  the  law  we 
were  bid." 
Slumber  calmly-,  ye  loved  ones !  for  sprinkled  o'er 
by  your  life-blood. 
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Flourish  the  oHve-trees  there,  jo3'ousl3'  sprouts  the 
good  seed. 
In  its  possessions  exulting,  industr}-  gladly  is  kindled. 
And  from  the  sedge  of  the  stream  smilingl}-  signs 
the  bine  god. 
Crushingly  fails  the  axe  on  the  tree,  the  Dr^-ad  sighs 
sadly  ; 
Down   from  the  crest  of  the  mount  plunges  the 
thundering  load. 
Winged    by   the   lever,   the   stone    from   the   rocky 
crevice  is  loosened ; 
Into   the  mountain's  abj'ss  boldly  the  miner  de- 
scends. 
Mulciber's  anvil  resounds  with  the  measured  stroke 
of  the  hammer ; 
Under  the  fist's  nervous  blow,  spurt  out  the  sparks 
of  the  steel. 
Brilliantly  twines  the  golden  flax  round  the  swift- 
whirling  spindles. 
Through    the   strings   of    the   yarn   whizzes   the 
shuttle  away. 

Far  in  the  roads  the  pilot  calls,  and  the  vessels  are 
waiting, 
That  to  the  foreigner's  land  carry  the  produce  of 
home  ; 
Others   gladly  approach  with  the  treasures  of  far- 
distant  regions, 
High  on  the  mast's  lofty  head  flutters  the  garland 
of  mirth. 
See  how  yon  markets,  those  centres  of  life  and  of 
gladness,  are  swarming ! 
Strange  confusion  of  tongues  sounds  in  the  won- 
dering ear. 
On  to  the  pile  the  wealth  of  the  earth  is  heaped  by 
the  merchant. 
All  that  the  sun's  scorching  rays  bring  forth  on 
Africa's  soil. 
All  that  Arabia  prepares,  that  the  uttermost  Thule 
produces, 
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High  with  heart-gladdening  stores  fills  Amalthea 
her  horn. 
Fortune  wedded  to  talent  gives  birth  there  to  chil- 
di'en  immortal, 
Suckled  in  liberty's  arms,  flourish  the  arts  there 
of  joy. 
With  the  image  of  life  the  63-68  by  the  sculptor  are 
ravished, 
And  by  the  chisel  inspired,  speaks  e'en  the  sensi- 
tive stone. 
Skies  artificial  repose  on  slender  Ionian  columns. 
And  a  Pantheon  includes  all  that  Olympus  con- 
tains. 
Light  as  the  rainbow's  spring  through  the  air,  as  the 
dart  from  the  bowstring, 
Leaps  the  yoke  of  the  bridge  over  the  boisterous 
stream. 


But  in  his  silent  chamber  the  thoughtful  sage  is  pro- 
jecting 
Magical  circles,  and  steals  e'en  on  the  spirit  that 
forms, 
Proves  the  force  of  matter,  the  hatreds  and  loves  of 
the  magnet. 
Follows  the  tune  through  the  air,  follows  through 
ether  the  raj-. 
Seeks  the  fauiiliar  law  in  chance's  miracles  dreaded, 
Looks  for  the  ne'er-changing  pole  in  the  phenome- 
na's flight. 
Bodies  and  voices  are  lent  by  writing  to  thought  ever 
silent, 
Over  the  centuries'  stream  bears  it  the  eloquent 


Then  to  the  wondering  gaze  dissolves  the  cloud  of 

the  fanc\', 
And  the   vain    phantoms    of  night   yield   to   the 

dawning  of  day. 
Man  now  breaks  through  his  fetters,  the  happ}'  one ! 

Oh,  let  him  never 
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Break  from  the  bridle  of  shame,  when  from  fear's 
fetters  he  breaks ! 
Freedom  !  is  reason's  cry,  — a}',  freedom  !     The  wild 
raging  passions 

Eagerly-  cast  off  the  bonds  Nature  divine  had  im- 
posed. 


Ah!   in  the  tempest  the   anchors  break  loose,  that 
warninglj'  hold  him 
On  to  the  shore,  and  the  stream  tears  him  along  in 
its  flood,  — 
Into  infinity  whirls  hiin,  —  the  coasts   soon  vanish 
before  him, 
High  on  the  mountainous  waves  rocks  all-dismasted 
the  bark  ; 
Under  the  clouds  are  hid  the  steadfast  stars  of  the 
chariot. 
Naught  now  remains,  —  in  the  breast  even   the 
god  goes  astray. 
Truth  disappears  from  language,   from  life  all  faith 
and  all  honor 
Vanish,  and  even  the  oath  is  but  a  lie  on  the  lips. 
Into  the  heart's  most  trust}-  bond,  and  into  love's 
secrets, 
Presses  the  sycophant  base,  tearing  the  friend  from 
the  friend. 
Treason    on  innocence  leers,  with  looks    that  seek 
to  devour. 
And  the  fell  slanderer's  tooth  kills  wdth  its  poison- 
ous bite. 
In  the  dishonored  bosom,  thought  is  now  venal,  and 
love,  too. 
Scatters  abroad  to  the  winds,  feelings  once  god- 
like and  free. 
All  thy  hoi}'  symbols,  O  truth,  deceit  has  adopted. 
And  has  e'en  dared  to  pollute  Nature's  own  voices 
so  fair, 
That  the  craving  heart  in  the  .tumult  of  gladness  dis- 
covers ; 
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True  sensations  are  now  mute  and  can  scarcely  be 
heard. 
Justice  boasts  at  the  tribune,  and  harmony  vaunts  in 
tlie  cottage, 
While  the  ghost  of  the  law  stands  at  the  throne 
of  the  king. 
Years  together,  ay,  centuries  long,  may  the  mummy 
continue, 
And  the  deception  endure,  apeing  the  fulness  of  life. 
Until  Nature  awakes,  and  with  hands  all-brazen  and 
heavy 
'Gainst  the  hollow-formed  pile  time  and  necessity 
strikes. 
Like  a  tigress,  who,  bursting  the  massive  grating  of 
iron, 
Of    her     Numidian    wood     suddenly,     fearfully 
thinks, — 
So  with  the  fury  of  crime  and   anguish,   humanity 
rises 
Hoping  nature,  long-lost  in  the  town's  ashes,  to 
find. 
Oh  then  open,  ye  walls,  and  set  the  captive  at  free- 
dom ! 
To  the  long  desolate  plains  let  him  in  safety  re- 
turn ! 

But  where  am  I?    The  path  is  now  hid,  declivities 
rugged 
Bar,  with  their  wide-3'awning  gulfs,  progress  before 
and  behind. 
Now  far  behind  me  is  left  the  gardens'  and  hedges' 
sure  escort. 
Every  trace  of  man's  hand  also  remains  far  behind. 
Only  the  matter  I  see  piled  up,  whence  life  has  its 
issue. 
And  the  raw  mass  of  basalt  waits  for  a  fashioning 
hand. 
Down  through  its  channel  of  rock  the  torrent  roar- 
ingly  rushes. 
Angrily  forcing  a  path  under  the  roots  of  the  trees. 
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All  Is  here  wild  and  fearfully  desolate.     Naught  but 
the  eagle 
Hangs  in  the  lone  realms  of  air,  knitting  the  world 
to  the  clouds. 
Not  one  zephyr  on  soaring   pinion  conveys  to  my 
hearing 
Echoes,  however  remote,  marking  man's  pleasures 
and  pains. 
Am  I  in  truth,  then,  alone?     Within  thine  arras,  on 
thy  bosom. 
Nature,  I  lie  once  again  !  —  Ah,  and  'twas  only  a 
dream 
That  assailed  me  with  horrors  so  fearful ;  with  life's 
dreaded  phantom. 
And  with  the  down-rushing   vale,  vanished   the 
gloom}'  one  too. 
Purer  my  life  I  receive  again  from  thine  altar  un- 
sullied, — 
Purer  receive  the  bright  glow  felt  by  my  youth's 
hopeful  days. 
Ever  the  will  is  changing  its  aim  and  its  rule,  while 
forever, 
In  a  still  varying  form,  actions  revolve  round  them- 
selves. 
But  in  enduring  3-outh,  in  beauty  ever  renewing. 
Kindly  Nature,  with  grace  thou  dost  revere  the 
old  law  ! 
Ever  the  same,  for  the  man  in  thy  faithful  hands  thou 
preservest 
That  which  the  child  in  its  sport,  that  which  the 
3'outh  lent  to  thee  ; 
At  the  same  breast  thou  dost  suckle  the  ceaselessly- 
var3ing  ages  ; 
Under  the  same  azure  vault,  over  the  same  verdant 
earth. 
Races,   near  and  remote,   in  harmony   wander  to- 
gether, — 
See,  even  Homer's  own  sun  looks  on  us,  too,  with 
a  smile ! 
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THE  LAY  OF  THE   BELL. 

"  Vivos  voco  —  Mortuos  plango  —  Fulgura  f rango."  * 

Fast,  in  its  prison-walls  of  earth, 

Awaits  the  mould  of  baked  clay. 
Up,  comrades,  up,  and  aid  the  birth  — 
The  bell  that  shall  be  born  to-day ! 
Who  would  honor  obtain, 
With  the  sweat  and  the  pain, 
The  praise  that  man  gives  to  the  master  must  buy . — 
But  the  blessing  withal  must  descend  from  on  high ! 

And  well  an  earnest  word  beseems 

The  work  the  earnest  hand  prepares  ; 
Its  load  more  light  the  labor  deems, 

When  sweet  discourse  the  labor  shares. 
So  let  us  ponder —  nor  in  vain  — 

What  strength  can  work  when  labor  wills ; 
For  who  would  not  the  fool  disdain 

Who  ne'er  designs  what  he  fulfils  ? 
And  well  it  stamps  our  human  race, 

And  hence  the  gift  to  understand, 
That  man  within  the  heart  should  trace 

Whate'er  he  fashions  with  the  hand. 

From  the  fir  the  fagot  take, 

Keep  it,  heap  it  hard  and  dry. 
That  the  gatliered  flame  may  break 
Through  the  furnace,  wroth  and  high. 
When  the  copper  within 
Seeths  and  simmers  —  the  tin. 
Pour  quick,  that  the  fluid  that  feeds  the  bell 
May  flow  in  the  right  course  glib  and  well. 

*  "  I  call  the  living  —  I  mourn  the  dead  —  I  break  the  lightning." 
These  words  are  iiiscrihed  on  the  great  bell  of  the  Minster  of  Schatf- 
hausen  — also  on  tliiit  of  the  Church  of  Art  near  Lucerne.  There  was 
an  old  belief  in  Switzerland  that  the  undulation  of  air,  caused  by 
the  sound  of  a  bell,  broke  the  electric  fluid  of  a  thunder-cloud. 
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Deep  hid  within  this  nether  cell. 

What  force  with  fire  is  moulding  thus, 
In  yonder  airy  tower  shall  dwell, 

And  witness  wide  and  far  of  us  ! 
It  shall,  in  later  days,  unfailing, 

Rouse  many  an  ear  to  rapt  emotion ; 
Its  solemn  voice  with  sorrow  wailing, 

Or  choral  chiming  to  devotion. 
Whatever  fate  to  man  may  bring, 

Whatever  weal  or  woe  befall. 
That  metal  tongue  shall  backward  ring, 

The  warning  moral  drawn  from  all. 

See  the  silvery  bubbles  spring ! 

Good  !  the  mass  is  melting  now  ! 
Let  the  salts  we  dul}"  bring 

Purge  the  flood,  and  speed  the  flow. 
From  the  dross  and  the  scum. 
Pure,  the  fusion  must  come  ; 
For  perfect  and  pure  we  the  metal  must  keep. 
That  its  voice  may  be  perfect,  and  pure,  and  deep. 

That  voice,  with  merr}-  music  rife. 

The  cherished  child  shall  welcome  in ; 
What  time  the  rosy  dreams  of  life, 

In  the  first  slumber's  arms  begin. 
As  yet,  in  Time's  dark  womb  unwarning, 

Repose  the  da3-s,  or  foul  or  fair ; 
And  watchful  o'er  that  golden  morning, 

The  mother-love's  untiring  care  ! 
And  swift  the  years  like  arrows  fly  — 
No  more  with  girls  content  to  pla}'^. 
Bounds  the  })roud  boy  upon  his  way. 
Storms  through  loud  life's  tumultuous  pleasures, 
With  pilgrim  staff  the  wide  world  measures ; 
And,  wearied  with  the  wish  to  roam. 
Again  seeks,  stranger-like,  the  father-home. 
And,  lo,  as  some  sweet  vision  breaks 

Out  from  its  native  morning  skies 
With  ros}'  shame  on  downcast  cheeks, 

The  virgin  stands  before  his  eyes. 
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A  nameless  longing  seizes  him ! 

From  all  his  wild  compassions  flown ; 
Tears,  strange  till  then,  his  eyes  bedim  ; 

lie  wanders  all  alone. 
Blushing,  he  glides  where'er  she  move ; 

Her  greeting  can  transport  him  ; 
To  every  mead  to  deck  his  love, 

The  happy  wild  flowers  court  him  ! 
vSweet  hope  —  and  tender  longing  —  ye 

The  growth  of  life's  first  age  of  gold ; 
"When  the  heart,  swelling,  seems  to  see 

The  gates  of  heaven  nnfold  ! 
O  love,  the  beautiful  and  brief!     0  prime, 
Glor}',  and  verdure,  of  life's  summer  time ! 

Browning  o'er,  the  pipes  are  simmering, 

Dip  this  wand  of  clay  *  within  ; 
If  like  glass  the  wand  be  glimmering. 
Then  the  casting  mav  begin. 
Brisk,  brisk  now,  and  see 
If  the  fusion  flow  free  ; 
If —  (happy  and  welcome  indeed  were  the  sign !) 
If  the  hard  and  the  ductile  united  combine. 
For  still  where  the  strong  is  betrothed  to  the  weak, 
And  the  stern  in  sweet  marriage  is  blent  with  the 
meek. 
Rings  the  concord  harmonious,  both  tender  and 
strong  : 
So  be  it  with  thee,  if  forever  united. 
The  heart  to  the  heart  flows  in  one,  love-delighted ; 
Illusion  is  brief,  but  repentance  is  long. 

Lovely,  thither  are  thev  bringing. 

With  the  virgin  wreath,  the  bride ! 
To  the  love-feast  clearly  ringing. 

Tolls  the  church-boll  far  and  wide  ! 
With  that  sweetest  holidav, 

Must  the  May  of  life  depart ; 

*  A  piece  of  clay  pipe,  which  becomes  vitrified  if  the  metal  is  Buf- 
flcieotly  heated. 
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With  the  cestiis  loosed  —  away 
Flies  illusion  from  the  heart ! 
Yet  love  lingers  lonel}^, 

When  passion  is  mute, 
And  the  blossoms  may  only 

Give  way  to  the  fruit. 
The  husband  must  enter 
The  hostile  life, 
With  struggle  and  strife 
To  plant  or  to  watch. 
To  snare  or  to  snatch. 
To  pra}'  and  importune, 
Must  wager  and  venture 
And  hunt  down  his  fortune  ! 
Then  flows  in  a  current  the  gear  and  the  gain, 
And  the  garners  are  filled  with  the  gold  of  the  grain, 
Now  a  yard  to  the  court,  now  a  wing  to  the  centre  ! 
Within  sits  another, 

The  thrifty  housewife  ; 
The  mild  one,  the  mother  — 

Her  home  is  her  life. 
In  its  circle  she  rules, 
And  the  daughters  she  schools 
And  she  cautions  the  boys, 
With  a  bustling  command, 
And  a  diHgent  hand 

Employed  she  employs ; 
Gives  order  to  store. 
And  the  much  makes  the  more  ; 
Locks  the  chest  and  the  wardrobe,  with  lavender 

smelling. 
And  the  hum  of  the  spindle  goes  quick  through  the 

dwelling ; 
And  she  hoards  in  the  presses,  well  jDolished  and  full, 
The  snow  of  the  linen,  the  shine  of  the  wool ; 
Blends  the  sweet  with  the  good,  and  from  care  and 

endeavor 
Rests  never ! 

Blithe  tlie  master  (where  the  while 
From  his  roof  he  sees  them  smile) 
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E3'es  the  lands,  and  counts  the  gain ; 
There,  the  beams  i)rojecting  far, 
And  the  laden  storehouse  are, 
And  the  granaries  bowed  l)eneath 

The  blessed  golden  grain  ; 
There,  in  undulating  motion, 
"Wave  the  cornlields  like  an  ocean. 
Proud  the  boast  the  proud  lips  breathe :  — 
"  M\-  house  is  built  upon  a  rock. 
And  sees  unmoved  the  storm}-  shock 

Of  waves  that  fret  below  !  " 
What  chain  so  strong,  what  girth  so  great, 
To  bind  the  giant  form  of  fate?  — 

Swift  are  the  steps  of  woe. 

Now  the  casting  may  begin  ; 

See  the  breach  indented  there: 
Ere  we  run  the  fusion  in. 

Halt  —  and  speed  the  pious  prayer ! 
Pull  the  bung  out  — 
See  around  and  about 
What  vapor,     what   vapor — God   help    us! — has 

risen  ?  — 
Ila!   the  flame  like  a  torrent   leaps  forth  from  its 

prison  ! 
What  friend  is  like  the  might  of  fire 
When  man  can  watch  and  wield  the  ire? 
Whate'er  we  shape  or  work,  we  owe 
Still  to  that  heaven-descended  glow. 
But  dread  the  heaven-descended  glow, 
Wlien.  from  their  chain  its  wild  win^s  sro. 
When,  where  it  listeth,  wide  and  wild 
Sweeps  free  Nature's  free-born  child. 
WluMi  the  frantic  one  fleets, 

Wiiile  no  force  can  withstand, 
Through  the  populous  streets 

Whirling  ghastl}-  the  brand  ; 
For  the  element  hates 
Wliat  man's  labor  creates, 
And  the  work  of  his  hand ! 
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Impartial^  out  from  the  cloud, 

Or  the  curse  or  the  blessing  maj^  fall ! 
Beinp;nautly  out  from  the  cloud 

Couie  the  dews,  the  revivers  of  all ! 
Avengingly  out  from  the  cloud 

Come  the  levin,  the  bolt,  and  the  ball ! 
Hark  —  a  wail  from  the  steeple  !  —  aloud 
The  bell  shrills  its  voice  to  the  crowd ! 
Look  —  look  —  red  as  blood 
All  on  high  ! 
It  is  not  tlie  davlight  that  fills  with  its  flood 

The  sky  ! 
What  a  clamor  awaking 

Ivoars  up  through  the  street, 
What  a  hell-vapor  breaking. 

Rolls  on  through  the  street, 
And  higher  and  higher 
Aloft  moves  the  column  of  fire  ! 
Through  the  vistas  and  rows 
Like  a  whirlwind  it  goes, 

And  the  air  like  the  stream  from  the  furnace  glows. 
Beams  are  crackling  —  posts  are  shrinking 
Walls  are  sinking  —  windows  clinking  — 
Children  crying  — 
Mothers  flying  — 
And    the   beast    (the   black   ruin   j-et   smouldering 

under) 
Yells  the  howl  of  its  pain  and  its  ghastly  wonder ! 
Hurry  and  skurry  —  away —  fiwaj'. 
The  face  of  the  night  is  as  clear  as  day  ! 
As  the  links  in  a  chain. 
Again  and  again 
Flies  the  bucket  from  hand  to  hand  ; 
High  in  arches  up-rushing 
The  engines  are  gushing. 
And  the  flood,  as  a  beast  on  the  prey  that  it  hounds 
With  a  roar  on  the  breast  of  the  element  bounds. 
To  tlie  grain  and  the  fruits. 
Through  the  rafters  and  beams, 
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Through   the    barns    and    garners  it   crackles   and 

streams  ! 
As  if  the}'  would  rend  up  the  earth  from  its  roots, 

Rush  the  flames  to  the  sky 

Giant-high ; 
And  at  length, 
Wearied   out  and    despairing,    man   bows   to   their 

streno;th ! 
With  an  idle  gaze  sees  their  wrath  consume, 
And  submits  to  his  doom ! 

Desolate 
The  place,  and  dread 
For  storms  the  barren  bed. 
In  the  blank  voids  that  cheerful  casements  were, 
Comes  to  and  fro  the  melancholy  air, 

And  sits  despair ; 
And  through  the  ruin,  blackening  in  its  shroud 
Peers,  as  it  flits,  the  melancholy  cloud. 

One  human  glance  of  grief  upon  the  grave 
Of  all  that  fortune  gave 

The  loiterer  takes  —  then  turns  him  to  depart. 
And  grasps  the  wandei'er's  staff  and  mans  his  heart : 
Whatever  else  the  element  bereaves 
One  blessing  more  than  all  it  reft — it  leaves, 
The /"aces  that  he  loves  ! —  He  counts  them  o'er, 
See  —  not  one  look  is  missing  from  that  store  ! 

Now  clasped  the  bell  within  the  clay  — 
The  mould  the  mingled  metals  fill  — 
Oh,  may  it,  sparkling  into  day. 
Reward  the  labor  and  the  skill ! 
Alas  !  sliould  it  fail. 
For  the  mould  may  be  frail  — 
And  still  with  our  Iiope  must  be  mingled  the  fear  — 
And,  ev'n  now,  while  we  speak,  the  mishap  may  be 

near ! 
To  the  dark  womb  of  sacred  earth 
This  labor  of  our  hands  is  given, 
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As  seeds  that  wait  the  second  birth, 

And  turn  to  blessings  watched  by  heaven  ! 

Ah,  seeds,  how  dearer  far  than  they, 
We  bury  in  the  dismal  tomb. 

Where  hope  and  sorrow  bend  to  pray 

That  suns  beyond  the  realm  of  day 
May  warm  them  into  bloom ! 

From  the  steeple 
Tolls  the  bell. 

Deep  and  heav\-. 
The  death-knell ! 
Guiding  with  dirge-note  —  solemn,  sad,  and  slow, 
To  the  last  home  earth's  wear3'  wanderers  know. 

It  is  that  worshipped  wife  — 

It  is  that  faithful  mother !  * 
Whom  the  dark  prince  of  shadows  leads  benighted, 
From  that  dear  arm  where  oft  she  hung  delighted 
Far  from  those  blithe  companions,  born 
Of  her,  and  blooming  in  their  morn  ; 
On  whom,  when  couched  her  heart  above, 
So  often  looked  the  mother-love  ! 

Ah  !  rent  the  sweet  home's  union-band, 

And  never,  never  more  to  come  — 
She  dwells  within  the  shadow}^  land. 

Who  was  the  mother  of  that  home  ! 
How  oft  the}'  miss  that  tender  guide. 

The  care  —  the  watch  —  the  face  —  the  mother  — 
And  where  she  sate  the  babes  beside. 

Sits  with  unloving  looks  —  another  ! 


'o 


While  the  mass  is  cooling  now. 
Let  the  labor  3'ield  to  leisure, 

As  the  bird  upon  the  bough. 

Loose  the  travail  to  the  pleasure. 

When  the  soft  stars  awaken. 

Each  task  be  forsaken  ! 

■  The  translator  adheres  to  the  original,  in  forsaking  the  rhyme  in 
de  lines  and  some  others. 
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And  the  vesper-bell  lulling  tlie  earth  into  peace, 
If  the  master  still  toil,   chimes  the   workman's  re- 
lease ! 

Homeward  from  the  tasks  of  day, 
Through  the  greenwood's  welcome  way 
Wends  the  wanderer,  blithe  and  cheerl}-. 
To  the  cottage  loved  so  dearly  ! 
And  the  eye  and  ear  are  meeting, 
Now,  the  slow  sheep  homeward  bleating  — 
Now,  the  wonted  shelter  near. 
Lowing  the  lusty-fronted  steer ; 
Creaking  now  the  heavy  wain. 
Reels  with  the  happy  harvest  grain. 
While  with  many-colored  leaves. 
Glitters  the  garland  on  the  sheaves  ; 
For  the  mower's  work  is  done. 
And  the  3'oung  folks'  dance  begun  ! 
Desert  street,  and  quiet  mart ;  — 
Silence  is  in  the  city's  heart ; 
And  the  social  taper  lighteth  ; 
Each  dear  face  that  home  uniteth  ; 
While  the  gate  the  town  before 
Heavily  swings  with  sullen  roar ! 

Though  darkness  is  spreading 

O'er  earth  —  the  upright 
And  the  honest,  undreading, 

Look  safe  on  the  night  — 
Which  the  evil  man  watches  in  awe, 
For  the  eye  of  the  night  is  the  law ! 

Bliss-dowered  !  O  daughter  of  the  skies, 
Hail,  holy  order,  whose  employ 
Blends  like  to  like  in  light  and  joy  — 
Builder  of  cities,  who  of  old 
Called  the  wild  man  from  waste  and  wold. 
And,  in  his  hut  thy  presence  stealing, 
Roused  each  familiar  household  feeling ; 

And,  best  of  all  the  happy  ties, 
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The  centre  of  the  social  band,  — 
The  instinct  of  the  Fatherland  I 

United  thus  —  each  helping  each, 

Brisk  work  the  countless  hands  forever ; 
For  naught  its  power  to  strength  can  teach, 

Like  emulation  and  endeavor ! 
Thus  linked  the  master  with  the  man, 

Each  in  his  rights  can  each  revere, 
And  while  the}'  march  in  freedom's  van, 

Scorn  the  lewd  rout  that  dogs  the  rear ! 
To  freemen  labor  is  renown  ! 

Who  works  —  gives  blessings  and  commands  ; 
Kings  glory  in  the  orb  and  crown  — 

Be  ours  the  glor^'  of  our  hands. 

Long  in  these  walls  —  long  may  we  greet 
Your  footfalls,  peace  and  concord  sweet ! 
Distant  the  day,  oh  !  distant  far. 
When  the  rude  hordes  of  trampling  war 

Shall  scare  the  silent  vale  ; 
And  where. 

Now  the  sweet  heaven,  when  da}^  doth  leave 
The  air. 

Limns  its  soft  rose-hues  on  the  veil  of  eve ; 
Shall  the  fierce  war-brand  tossing  in  the  gale, 
From  town  and  hamlet  shake  the  horrent  glare  ! 

Now,  its  destined  task  fulfilled. 

Asunder  break  the  prison-mould  ; 
Let  the  goodly'  bell  we  build, 
Eye  and  heart  alike  behold. 

The  hammer  down  heave, 
Till  the  cover  it  cleave  :  — 
For  not  till  we  shatter  the  wall  of  its  cell 
Can  we  lift  from  its  darkness  and  bondage  the  bell. 

To  break  the  mould,  the  master  may, 
If  skilled  the  hand  and  ripe  the  hour ; 
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But  woe,  when  on  its  fier}^  way 

The  metal  seeks  itself  to  pour. 
Frantic  ana  blind,  with  tlninder-knell, 

Exploding  from  its  shattered  home, 
And  glaring  forth,  as  from  a  hell, 

Behold  the  red  destruction  come  ! 
When  rages  strength  tliat  has  no  reason. 
There  breaks  the  mould  before  the  season ; 
When  numbers  burst  what  bound  before, 
Woe  to  the  state  that  thrives  no  more  ! 
Yea,  woe,  when  in  the  city's  heart. 

The  latent  spark  to  flame  is  blown  ; 
And  millions  from  their  silence  start. 

To  claim,  without  a  guide,  their  own  ! 

Discordant  howls  the  warning  bell. 

Proclaiming  discord  wide  and  far. 
And,  born  but  things  of  peace  to  tell, 

Becomes  the  ghastliest  voice  of  war : 
"Freedom  !     Equality  !  "  — to  blood 

Rush  the  roused  people  at  the  sound  ! 
Through  street,  hall,  palace,  roars  the  flood, 

And  banded  murder  closes  round  ! 
The  hyena-shapes  (that  women  were  !), 

Jest  with  the  liorrors  the}-  survey  ; 
They  hound  —  thej-  rend  —  they  mangle  there  — 

As  panthers  with  their  prey  ! 
Naught  rests  to  hollow  —  burst  the  ties 

Of  life's  sublime  and  reverent  awe  ; 
Before  the  vice  the  virtue  flies. 

And  universal  crime  is  law  ! 
Man  fears  the  lion's  kingly  tread  ; 

Man  fears  the  tiger's  fangs  of  terror ; 
And  still  tlie  dread  best  of  the  dread, 

Is  man  himself  in  error  ! 
No  torch,  though  lit  from  heaven,  illumes 

The  blind  !  —  Why  place  it  in  his  hand? 
It  lights  not  liim  —  it  l)ut  consumes 

The  city  and  the  land  ! 
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Rejoice  and  laud  the  prospering  skies ! 
The  kernel  bursts  its  husk  —  behold 
From  the  dull  clay  the  metal  rise, 
Pure-shining,  as  a  star  of  gold ! 

Neck  and  lip,  but  as  one  beam, 
It  laughs  like  a  sunbeam. 
And  even  the  scutcheon,  clear-graven,  shall  tell 
That  the  art  of  a  master  has  fashioned  the  bell  I 

Come  in  —  come  in 

M3'  merry  men  —  we'll  form  a  ring 

The  new-born  labor  christening  ; 

And  "  Concord  '  we  will  namq  her  !  — 
To  union  ma}'  her  heartfelt  call 

In  brother-love  attune  us  all ! 
May  she  the  destined  glory  win 

For  which  the  master  sought  to  frame  her  — 
Aloft —  (all  earth's  existence  under), 

In  blue-pavillioned  heaven  afar 
To  dwell  —  the  neighbor  of  the  thunder, 

The  borderer  of  the  star  ! 
Be  hers  above  a  voice  to  rise 

Like  those  bright  hosts  in  j-onder  sphere, 
Who,  while  they  move,  their  Maker  praise, 

And  lead  around  the  wreathed  year ! 
To  solemn  and  eternal  things 
"VYe  dedicate  her  lips  sublime  !  — 
As  hourh',  calmh',  on  she  swings  — 

Fanned  b}'  the  fleeting  wings  of  time  !  — 
No  pulse  —  no  heart  —  no  feeling  hers  I 

She  lends  the  warning  voice  to  fate  ; 
And  still  companions,  while  she  stirs. 

The  changes  of  the  human  state  ! 
So  ma}'  she  teach  us,  as  her  tone 

But  now  so  mighty,  melts  awa}'  — 
That  earth  no  life  wliich  earth  has  known 

From  the  last  silence  can  delay ! 

Slowly  now  the  cords  upheave  her ! 
From  her  eailh-grate  soars  the  bell; 
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Mid  the  airs  of  heaven  we  leave  her! 
In  the  music-reahn  to  dwell ! 

Up  —  upwards  3et  raise  — 
She  has  risen  —  she  swa3's. 
Fair  bell  to  our  cit}-  bode  J03-  and  increase, 
And  oh,  may  thy  first  sound  be  hallowed  to  peace !  * 


THE  POWER   OF   SONG. 

The  foaming  stream  from  out  the  rock 

With  thunder  roar  begins  to  rush,  — 
The  oak  falls  prostrate  at  the  shock. 

And  mountain-wrecks  attend  the  gush. 
With  rapturous  awe,  in  wonder  lost. 

The  wanderer  hearkens  to  the  sound  ; 
From  cliff  to  cliff  he  hears  it  tossed, 

Yet  knows  not  whither  it  is  bound  : 
'Tis  thus  that  song's  bright  waters  pour 
From  sources  never  known  before. 

In  union  with  those  dreaded  ones 

That  spin  life's  thread  ail-silently, 
Who  can  resist  the  singer's  tones? 

Who  from  his  magic  set  him  free  ? 
With  wand  like  that  the  gods  bestow, 

He  guides  the  heaving  bosom's  chords, 
He  steeps  it  in  the  realms  below, 

He  bears  it,  wondering,  heavenward, 
And  rocks  it,  'twixt  the  grave  and  gay, 
On  feeling's  scales  that  trembling  sway. 

As  when  before  the  startled  eyes 
Of  some  glad  throng,  m^-steriously, 

With  giant-step,  in  spirit-guise, 
Appears  a  wondrous  deity, 

•  Written  in  tlio  time  of  the  Frencli  war. 
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Then  bows  each  greatness  of  the  earth 
Before  the  stranger  heaven-born, 

Mute  are  the  thoughtless  sounds  of  mirth, 
AV'hile  from  each  face  the  mask  is  torn, 

And  from  the  truth's  triumphant  might 

Each  work  of  falsehood  takes  to  flight. 

So  from  each  idle  burden  free, 

When  summoned  b}'  the  voice  of  song, 
Man  soars  to  spirit-dignit}', 

Receiving  force  divinely  strong  : 
Among  the  gods  is  now  his  home, 

Naught  earthly  ventures  to  approach  — 
All  other  powers  must  now  be  dumb, 

No  fate  can  on  his  realms  encroach ; 
Care's  gloomy  wrinkles  disappear. 
Whilst  music's  charms  still  linger  here, 

As  after  long  and  hopeless  j'earning. 

And  separation's  bitter  smart, 
A  child,  with  tears  repentant  burning, 

Chngs  fondl3'  to  his  mother's  heart  — 
So  to  his  youthful  happy  dwelling. 

To  rapture  pure  and  free  from  stain. 
All  strange  and  false  conceits  expelling. 

Song  guides  the  wanderer  back  again, 
In  faithful  Nature's  loving  arm. 
From  chilling  precepts  to  grow  warm. 


TO   PROSELYTIZERS. 

"  Give  me  only  a  fragment  of   earth  beyond  the 
earth's  limits,"  — 
So  the  godlike  man  said,  —  "  and  I  will  move  it 
with  ease." 
Onty  give  me  permission  to  leave  mj'self  for  one 
moment, 
And  without  anv  delnv  I  will  engage  to  be  3'ours. 
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HONOR  TO   WOMAN. 

[Literally  "Dignity  of  Women."] 

Honor  to  woman!     To  her  it  is  eiven 


To  garden  the  earth  with  the  roses  of  heaven  ! 

All  blessed,  she  linketh  the  loves  in  tlieir  choir  — 
In  the  veil  of  the  graces  her  beauty  concealing, 
She  tends  on  each  altar  that's  hallowed  to  feeling, 

And  keeps  ever-living  the  fire  ! 

From  the  bounds  of  truth  careering, 

Man's  strong  spirit  wildly  sweeps, 
With  each  hasty  impulse  veering 

Down  to  passion's  troubled  deeps. 
And  his  heart,  contented  never, 

Greeds  to  grapple  wath  the  far, 
Chasing  his  own  dream  forever, 

On  through  many  a  distant  star ! 
But  woman  with  looks  that  can  charm  and  enchain, 
Lureth  back  at  her  beck  the  wild  truant  again. 

By  the  spell  of  her  presence  beguiled  — 
In  the  home  of  the  mother  her  modest  abode, 
And  modest  the  manners  by  Nature  bestowed 

On  Nature's  most  exquisite  child  ! 

Bruised  and  worn,  but  fiercely  breasting, 

Foe  to  foe,  the  angiy  strife  ; 
Man,  the  wild  one,  never  resting. 

Roams  along  the  troubled  life  ; 
What  he  planneth,  still  pursuing; 

Vainly  as  the  Hydra  bleeds. 
Crest  tlie  severed  crest  renewing  — 

Wish  to  withered  wish  succeeds. 

But  woman  at  peace  with  all  being,  reposes, 
And  seeks  from  the  moincnt  to  gather  the  roses  — 
Whose  sweets  to  her  cultui'e  belong. 
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All !  richer  than  he,  though  his  soul  reigneth  o'er 
The  mighty  dominion  of  genius  and  lore, 
And  the  infinite  circle  of  song. 

Strong,  and  proud,  and  self-depending, 

Man's  cold  bosom  beats  alone  ; 
Heart  with  heart  divinely'  blending. 

In  the  love  that  gods  have  known, 
Soul's  sweet  interchange  of  feeling, 

Melting  tears  —  he  never  knows, 
Each  hard  sense  the  hard  one  steeling. 

Arms  against  a  world  of  foes. 

Alive,  as  the  wind-harp,  how  lightly  soever 
If  wooed  b}^  the  zephyr,  to  music  will  quiver. 

Is  woman  to  hope  and  to  fear ; 
Ah,  tender  one  !  still  at  the  shadow  of  grieving, 
How  quiver  the  chords  — how  thy  bosom  is  heaving  — 

How  trembles  thy  glance  through  the  tear ! 

Man's  dominion,  war  and  labor  ; 

Might  to  right  the  statue  gave ; 
Laws  are  in  the  Scythian's  sabre ; 

Where  the  Mede  reigned  —  see  the  slave ! 
Peace  and  meekness  grimW  routing, 

Prowls  the  war-lust,  rude  and  wild ; 
Eris  rages,  hoarsely'  shouting, 

Where  the  vanished  graces  smiled. 

But  woman,  the  soft  one,  persuasively  pra3'eth  — 
Of  the    life*    that    she   charmeth,   the   sceptre   she 
swayeth  ; 

She  lulls,  as  she  looks  from  above, 
The  discord  whose  hell  for  its  victims  is  gaping, 
And  blending  awhile  the  forever  escaping. 

Whispers  hate  to  the  image  of  love ! 

*  LiteraUy,  "  the  manners."    The  French  word  Jftcewrs  corresponds 
best  with  thu  German. 
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HOPE. 

Wk  speak  with  the  lip,  and  we  dream  in  the  soul, 

Of  some  hotter  and  fairer  day  ; 
A.nd  our  days,  the  meanwhile,  to  that  golden  goal 

Are  glidinsr  and  sliding  away. 
S'ow  tlie  world  becomes  old,  now  again  it  is  3'oung, 
But  '•  2716  bttter"  's  forever  the  word  on  the  tongue. 

\t  the  threshold  of  life  hope  leads  us  in  — 

Hope  plays  round  the  mirthful  hoy  ; 
rhougli  the  best  of  its  charms  may  with  youth  begin, 

Yet  for  age  it  reserves  its  toy. 


THE  GERMAN   ART. 

Bv  no  kind  Augustus  reared, 
To  no  Medici  endeared, 

German  art  arose ; 
Fostering  glory  smiled  not  on  her. 
Ne'er  with  kingl}'  smiles  to  sun  her. 

Did  her  blooms  unclose. 


No,  —  she  went  by  monarehs  slighted 
Went  unlionored,  unrequited. 

From  high  Frederick's  throne  ; 
Praise  and  pride  be  all  the  greater. 
That  man's  genius  did  create  her. 

From  man's  worth  alone. 

Therefore,  all  from  loftier  mountains, 
Purer  wells  and  richer  fountains, 

Streams  our  poet-art ; 
So  no  rule  to  curb  its  rushing  — 
All  the  fuller  flows  it  gushing 

From  its  deep  —  the  heart ! 
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ODYSSEUS. 

Seeking  to  find  his  home,  Od^'sseus  crosses  each 
water ; 
Throiigli  Charvbdis  so  dread ;    ay,   and  through 
8c3-lla's  wild  yells. 
Through  the  alarms  of  the  raging  sea,  the  alarms  of 
the  land  too,  — 
E'en  to  tlie  kingdom  of  hell  leads  him  his  wander- 
ing course. 
And  at  length,  as  he  sleeps,  to  Ithaca's  coast  fate 
conducts  him  ; 
There  he  awakes,  and,  with  grief,  knows  not  his 
fatherland  now. 


CARTHAGE. 

Oh  thou  degenerate  child  of  the  great  and  glorious 
mother. 
Who  with  the  Romans'  strong  might  couplest  the 
Tyrians'  deceit! 
But  those  ever  governed  with  vigor  the  earth  they 
had  conquered,  — 
These  instructed  the  world  that  the}"  with  cunning 
had  won. 
Say  !  what  renown  does  history  grant  thee?     Thou,' 
Roman-like,  gained'st 
That  with  the  steel,  which  with  gold,  Tyrian-like, 
then  thou  didst  rule  ! 


'THE  SOWER. 

SuitE  of  the  spring  that  warms  them  into  birth, 
The  golden  seeds  thou  trustest  to  the  earth  ; 
And  dost  thou  doubt  the  eternal  spring  sublime, 
For  deeds  —  the  seeds  which  wisdom  sows  in  time. 
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THE   KNIGHTS  OF   ST.   JOHN. 

On,  uobly  shoue  the  fearful  cross  upon  your  mail 

afar, 
Wlien  Khodes  and  Acre  hailed  3'our  might,  0  lions 

of  the  war ! 
When  leading  many  a  pilgrim  horde,  through  wastes 

of  Syrian  gloom  ; 
Or  standing  with  the  cherub's  sword  before  the  holy 

tomb. 
Yet  on  your  forms  the  apron  seemed  a  nobler  armor 

far, 
When  by  the  sick  man's  bed  ye  stood,  O  lions  of  the 

war ! 
When  ye,  the  high-born,  bowed  your  pride  to  tend 

the  lowly  weakness, 
The  duty,  though  it  brought  no  fame,*  fulfilled  by 

Christian  meekness  — 
Religion  of  the  cross,  thou  blend'st,  as  in  a  single 

flower, 
The  twofold  branches  of  the  palm  —  humility  and 

power. 


THE   MERCHANT. 

WnKRE  sails  the  ship? —  It  leads  the  Tyrian  forth 
For  tlie  rich  amber  of  the  liberal  north. 
Be  kind,  ye  seas  —  winds,  lend  3'our  gentlest  wing. 
May  in  each  creek  sweet  wells  restoring  spring  !  — 
To  \'ou,  ye  gods,  belong  the  merchant !  —  o'er 
The  waves  his  sails  the  wide  world's  goods  explore  ; 
And,  all  the  wliilc,  wherever  waft  the  gales 
The  wide  world's  good  sails  with  him  as  he  sails ! 

•  The  epithet  in  the  first  editiou  is  ruhmlose. 
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GERMAN  FAITH.* 

Once  for  the  scepti'e  of  Germany,  fought  with  Ba- 
varian Louis 
Frederick,  of  Ilapsburg  descent,  both  being  called 
to  tlie  throne. 
But  tlie  envious  fortune  of  war  delivered  the  Aus- 
trian 
Into  the  hands  of  the  foe,  who  overcame  him  in 
fight. 
With  the  throne  he  purchased  his  freedom,  pledging 
his  honor 
For  the  victor  to  draw  'gainst  his  own  people  his 
sword  ; 
But  what  he  vowed  when  in  chains,  when  free  he 
could  not  accomplish, 
So,   of  his  own  free  accord,   put  on  his  fetters 
again. 
Deeply  moved,  his  foe  embraced  him,  —  and  from 
thenceforward 
As  a  friend  with  a  friend,  pledged  they  the  cup  at 
the  feast ; 
Arm-in-arm,  the   princes  on  one  couch  slumbered 
together. 
While  a  still  bloodier  hate   severed  the  nations 
apart. 
'Gainst  the  army  of  Frederick  Louis  now  went,  and 

behind  him 
Left  the  foe  he  had  fought,  over  Bavaria  to  watch. 
"Ay,  it  is    true!     'Tis    really- true  !     I  have  it  in 
writing !  " 
Thus  did  the  Pontifex  cr}",  when  he  first  heard  of 
the  news. 

*  For  this  interesting  story,  see  Cox's  "House  of  Austria,"  vol  i., 
pp.  87-y8  (Bolin's  Standard  Library). 
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THE   SEXES. 

See  in  the  liabe  two  loveliest  flowers  united — yet  in 

truth, 
While  in  the  bud  thev  seem  the  same  —  the  virs^in 

and  the  youth  f 
But  loosened  is  the  gentle  bond,  no  longer  side  by 

side  — 
From  holy  shame  the  fiery  strength  will  soon  itself 

divide. 
Permit  the  youth  to  sport,  and  still  the  wild  desire  to 

chase. 
For,    but  when    sated,   wear}"   strength   returns   to 

seek  the  grace.  , 

Yet  in  the  bud,  the  double  flowers  the  future  strife 

begin. 
How  precious  all  —  yet  naught  can  still  the  longing 

heart  within. 
In  ripening  charms  the  virgin  bloom  to  woman  shape 

hath  gro^'n, 
But  round  the  ripening  charms  the  pride  hath  clasped 

its  guardian  zone  ; 
Sh}',  as  before  tlie  hunter's  horn  the  doe  all  trem- 
bling moves, 
She  flies  from  man  as  from  a  foe,  and  hates  before 

she  loves ! 

From  lowering  brows  this  struggling  world  the  fear- 
less youth  observes. 

And  hardened  for  the  strife  betimes,  he  strains  the 
willing  nerves  ; 

Far  to  the  armed  throng  and  to  the  race  prepared  to 
start, 

Inviting  glory  calls  him  forth,  and  grasps  the 
troubled  heart :  — 

Protect  th}"  work,  O  Nature  now !  one  from  the 
other  flies, 

Till  thou  unitest  each  at  last  that  for  the  other 
sighs. 
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There  art  thou,  might}'  one !    where'er  the  discord 

darkest  frown, 
Thou  call'st  the  meek  harmonious  peace,  the  god- 

hke  sootlier  down. 
The  nois}^  chase  Is  lulled  asleep,  day's  clamor  dies 

afar, 
And  through  the  sweet  and  veiled  air  in  beauty  comes 

the  star. 
Soft-sighing  through  the  crisped  reeds,  the  brooklet 

glides  along, 
And  every  wood  the  nightingale  melodious  fills  with 

song. 
O  virgin  !  now  wliat  instinct  heaves  th}'  bosom  with 

the  sigh? 
O  3'Outh  !    and  wherefore  steals  the  tear  into  thy 

dreaming  eye? 
Alas  !  they  seek  in  vain  within  the  charm  around  be- 
stowed. 
The  tender  fruit  is  ripened  now,  and  bows  to  earth 

its  load. 
And  restless  goes  the  3'outh  to  feed  his  heart  upon 

its  fire, 
Ah,  where  the  gentle  breath  to  cool  the  flame  of 

3'oung  desire  ! 
And  now  thej'  meet  —  the  holy  love  that  leads  them 

lights  their  ej'es, 
And  still  behind  the  winged  god  the  winged  victory 

flies. 
O   heavenly  love  !  — 'tis  thy  sweet  task  the  human 

flowers  to  bind. 
For  ay  apart,  and  yet  by  thee  forever  intertwined  ! 


LOVE   AND   DESIRE. 

Rightly  said,  Schlosser!     Man  loves  what  he  has  ; 
what  he  has  not,  desireth  ; 
None  but  the  wealthy   minds   love  ;    poor  minds 
desire  alone. 
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THE  BARDS  OF  OLDEN  TIME. 

Say,  where  is  now  that  glorious  race,  where  now 
are  the  singers 
Who,  with  the  accents  of  Ufe,  listening  nations 
enthralled, 
Sang  down  from  heaven  the  gods,  and  sung  mankind 
up  to  heaven, 
And  who  the  spirit  bore  up  high  on  the  pinions  of 
song  ? 
Ah  !  the  singers  still  live  ;  the  actions  only  are  want- 
ing, 
And  to  awake  the  glad  harp,  onl\-  a  welcoming  ear. 
Happy  bards  of  a  happy  world  !     Your  life-teeming 
accents 
Flew  round  from  mouth  unto  mouth,  gladdening 
every  race. 
"With  the  devotion   with  which  the  gods  were  re- 
ceived, each  one  welcomed 
That  which  the  genius  for  him,  plastic  and  breath- 
inii;,  then  formed. 
With  the  glow  of  the  song  were  inflamed  the  listen- 
er's senses, 
And  with  the  listener's  sense,  nourished  the  singer 
the  glow  — 
Nourished   and   cleansed   it,  —  fortunate   one !    for 
whom  in  the  voices 
Of  the  people  still  clear  echoed  the  soul  of  the 
song, 
And  to  whom  from  without  appeared,  in  life,  the 
great  godhead, 
Whom  the  bard  of  these  days  scarcely  can  feel  in 
his  breast. 


JOVE   TO   HERCULES. 

'TwAS  not  my  nectar  made  thy  strength  divine, 
But  'twas  thy  strength  which  made  my  nectar  thine  ! 
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THE   ANTIQUES    AT   PARIS. 

That  which  Grecian  art  created, 
Let  the  Frank,  with  joy  elated, 

Bear  to  Seine's  triumphant  strand, 
And  in  liis  museums  glorious 
Show  tlie  trophies  all-victorious 

To  his  wondering  fatherland. 

The}"  to  him  are  silent  ever. 
Into  life's  fresh  circle  never 

From  their  pedestals  come  down. 
He  alone  e'er  holds  the  Muses 
Through  whose  breast  their  power  diffuses,  • 

To  the  Vandal  they're  but  stone  ! 


THEKLA. 

A    SPIRIT    VOICE. 

Whither  was  it  that  my  spirit  wended 

When  from  thee  my  fleeting  shadow  moved? 

Is  not  now  each  earthly  conflict  ended  ? 

Say,  — have  I  not  lived,  — have  I  not  loved.' 

Art  thou  for  the  nightingales  inquiring 
Who  entranced  thee  in  the  early  j'ear 

With  their  melod\'  so  joy-inspiring? 

Only  whilst  they  loved  they  lingered  here. 

Is  the  lost  one  lost  to  me  forever? 

Trust  me,  with  him  joyfully  I  stray 
There,  where  naught  united  souls  can  sever, 

And  where  every  tear  is  wiped  awa}-. 

And  thou,  too.  wilt  find  us  in  yon  heaven, 
When  thy  love  with  our  love  can  compare ; 

There  my  father  dwells,  his  sins  forgiven, — 
Murder  foul  can  never  reach  him  there. 
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And  lie  foels  that  him  no  vision  cheated 
When  he  gazed  upon  the  stars  on  high  ;  * 

For  as  each  one  raetcs,  to  him  'tis  meted ; 
Who  believes  it,  hath  the  Hoi}-  nigh. 

Faith  is  kept  in  those  blest  regions  yonder 
With  the  feelings  true  that  ne'er  decay. 

Venture  thou  to  dream,  tlien,  and  to  wander: 
Noblest  thoughts  oft  lie  in  childlike  pla}'. 


THE  ANTIQUE  TO  THE  NORTHERN  WANDERER. 

Thou  hast  crossed  over  torrents,  and  swung  through 
wide-spreading  ocean,  — 
Over  the  chain  of  the  Alps  dizzily  bore  thee  the 
bridge, 
That  thou  might'st  see  me  from  near,  and  learn  to 
value  my  beaut}', 
Which  the  voice  of  renown  spreads  through  the 
wandering  world. 
And  now  l^efore  me  thou  standest,  —  canst  touch  my 
altar  so  hoi}',  — 
But  art  thou  nearer  to  me,  or  am  I  nearer   to 
thee? 


THE  ILIAD. 

Tear  forever  the  garland  of  Homer,  and  number  the 
fathers 
Of  the  immortal  work,  that  through  all  time  will 
survive ! 
Yet  it  has  but  on<i  mother,  and  bears  that  mother's 
own  feature, 
'Tis  thy  features  it  bears,  —  Nature,  —  thy  features 
eterne ! 

*  See  "  Piccolomini,"  act  ii.,  scene  C ;  and  "  The  Death  of  Wallen- 
Btein,"  act  v.,  scene  3. 
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POMPEII  AND   HERCULANEUM. 

What  wonder  this?  —  we  ask  the  lympid  well, 
O  earth !  of  thee  —  and  from  tl^y  solemn  womb 
What  yieldest  thou  ?  —  is  there  life  in  the  abyss  — 
Doth  a  new  race  beneath  the  lava  dwell? 
Returns  the  past,  awakening  from  the  tomb? 
Rome  —  Greece  !  —  Oh,  come  I  ■ —  Behold  —  behold  ! 

for  this  ! 
Our  living  world  —  the  old  Pompeii  sees  ; 
And  built  anew  the  town  of  Dorian  Hercules ! 
House  upon  house  —  its  silent  halls  once  more 
Opes  the  broad  portico!  —  Oh,  haste  and  fill 
Again  those  halls  with  life  !  —  Oh,  pour  along 
Through  the  seven-vista'd  theatre  the  throng ! 
Where  are  j'e,  mimes?  —  Come  forth,  the  steel  pre- 
pare 
For  crowned  Atrides,  or  Orestes  haunt, 
Ye  choral  Furies,  with  your  dismal  chant ! 
The  arch  of  triumph  !  —  whither  leads  it?  —  still 
Behold  the  forum  !  —  on  the  curule  chair 
Where  the  majestic  image  ?     Lictors,  where 
Your  solemn  fasces?  —  Place  upon  his  throne 
The  Pra-tor  —  here  the  witness  lead,  and  there 
Bid  the  accuser  stand  ! 

—  O  God  !  how  lone 
The  clear  streets  glitter  in  the  quiet  day  — 
The  footpath  by  the  doors  winding  its  lifeless  way  ! 
The  roofs  arise  in  shelter,  and  around 
The  desolate  Atrium  —  every  gentle  room 
Wears  still  the  dear  familiar  smile  of  home  ! 
Open  the  doors —  the  shops  —  on  dreary  night 
Let  lusty  daj'  laugh  down  in  jocund  light ! 

See  the  trim  benches  ranged  in  order !  —  See 
The  marble-tesselated  floor  —  and  there 
The  ver}'  wal's  are  glittering  livingl}' 
With  their  clear  colors.     But  the  artist,  wiiere  I 
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Sure  but  this  instant  he  hath  laid  aside 

Pencil  and  colors  !  — Glittering  on  the  eye 

Swell  the  rich  fruits,  and  bloom  the  flowers !  —  See 

all 
Art's  gentle  wreaths  still  fresh  upon  the  wall ! 
Here  the  arch  Cupid  shdy  seems  to  glide 
By  with  bloom-hiden  basket.     There  the  shapes 
Of  genii  press  with  purpling  feet  the  grapes, 
Here  springs  the  wild  Bacchante  to  the  dance, 
And  there  she  sleeps  [while  that  voluptuous  trance 
Eyes  the  si}'  faun  with  never-sated  glance] 
Now  on  one  knee  upon  the  centaur-steeds 
Hovering  —  the   Thyrsus  plies.  —  Hurrah  !  —  away 

she  speeds  ! 

Come  —  come,    why   loiter   ye?  —  Here,  here,  how 

fair 
The  goodly  vessels  still !     Girls,  hither  turn. 
Fill  from  the  fountain  the  Etruscan  urn  ! 
On  the  winged  sphinxes  see  the  tripod.  — 

Ho! 
Quick  —  quick,  ye  slaves,  come  —  fire  !  —  the  hearth 

prepare  ! 
Ha  !    wilt  thou   sell  ?  —  this  coin  shall   pay  thee  — 

this. 
Fresh  from  the  mint  of  might}'  Titus  !  —  Lo ! 
Here  lie  the  scales,  and  not  a  weight  we  miss  ! 
So  —  bring  the  light !     The  delicate  lamp  !  —  what 

toil 
Shaped  th}^  minutest  grace  !  —  quick  pour  the  oil ! 
Yonder  the  fany  chest !  —  come,  maid,  behold 
The  bridegroom's  gifts  —  the  armlets  —  they  are  gold, 
And  paste  out-feigning  jewels  !  —  lead  the  bride 
Into  the  odorous  bath  —  lo  !    unguents  still  — 
And  still  the  crystal  vase  the  arts  for  beaut}'  fill ! 

But  where  the  men  of  old  —  perchance  a  prize 
More  precious  yet  in  yon  papyrus  lies, 
And  see  ev'n  still  the  tokens  of  their  toil  — 
The  waxen  tablets  —  the  recording  stjde. 
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The  earth,  with  faithful  watch,  has  hoarded  all! 
Still  stand  the  mute  penates  in  the  hall ; 
Back  to  his  haunts  returns  each  ancient  jiod. 
Wh}'  absent  only  from  their  ancient  stand 
The  priests?  —  waves  Hermes  his  Caducean  rod, 
And  the  winged  victory  struo-gles  from  the  hand. 
Kindle  the  llame  —  behold  the  altar  there  ! 
Long  hath  the  god  been  worshipless  —  to  praj-er. 


N.ENIA. 

Even  the  beauteous  must  die  !     This  vanquishes  men 
and  immortals  ; 
But  of  the  Stygian  god  moves  not  the  bosom  of 
steel. 
Once  and  once  onl}'  could  love  prevail  on  the  ruler 
of  shadows. 
And  on  the  threshold,  e'en  then,  sternly-  his  gift  he 
recalled. 
Venus  could  never  heal  the  wounds  of  the  beautoous 
stripling, 
That  the  terrible  boar  made  in  his  delicate  skin  ; 
Nor  could  his  mother  immortal  preserve  the  hero  so 
godlike. 
When  at  the  west  gate  of  Tro}-,  falling,  his  fate 
he  fulfilled. 
But  she  arose  from  the  ocean  with  all  the  daughters 
of  Nereus, 
And  o'er  her  glorified  son  raised  the  loud  accents 
of  woe. 
See !  where  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  yonder  are 
weeping. 
That  the  beauteous  must  fade,  and  that  the  per- 
fect must  die. 
EA'en  a  woe-song  to  be  in  the  mouth  of  the  loved 
ones  is  glorious. 
For  what  is  vulgar  descends  mutel}'  to  Orcus'  dark 
shades. 
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THE  INIATD   OF  ORLEANS. 

Humanity's  bright  image  to  impair. 

Scorn  laid  thee  prostrate  in  the  deepest  dust ; 
Wit  wages  ceaseless  war  on  all  that's  fair,  — 

In  angel  and  in  God  it  pnts  no  trust ; 
The  bosom's  treasures  it  would  make  its  pre}^,  — 
Besieges  fancy,  — dims  e'en  faith's  pure  ray. 

Yet  issuing  like  thyself  from  humble  line, 
Like  thee  a  gentle  shepherdess  is  she  — 

Sweet  poesy  atlbrds  her  rights  divine, 
And  to  the  stars  eternal  soars  with  thee. 

Around  thy  brow  a  glor}^  she  hath  thrown  ; 

The  heart  'twas  formed  thee,  —  ever  thou'lt  live  on ! 

The  world  delights  whate'er  is  bright  to  stain, 
And  in  the  dust  to  lay  the  glorious  low  ; 

Yet  fear  not !  noble  bosoms  still  remain. 
That  for  the  loft}',  for  the  radiant  glow 

Let  Momus  serve  to  fill  the  booth  witli  mirth ; 

A  nobler  mind  loves  forms  of  nobler  worth. 


ARCHIMEDES. 

To  Archimedes  once  a  scholar  came, 
"  Teach  me,"  he  said,  "  the  art  that  won  thy  fame  ;  - 
The  godlike  art  which  gives  such  boons  to  toil, 
And  showers  such  fruit  upon  th}'  native  soil ;  — 
The  godlike  art  that  girt  the  town  when  all 
Rome's  vengeance  burst  in  thunder  on  the  Avail!  " 
"  Thou  call'st  art  godlike  — it  is  so,  in  truth, 
And  was,"  replied  the  master  to  the  Aouth, 
"  Ere  yet  its  secrets  were  applied  to  use  — 
Ere  yet  it  served  beleagured  Syracuse  :  — 
Ask'st  thou  from  art,  but  what  the  art  is  worth  ? 
The  fruit?  —  for  fruit  go  cultivate  the  earth. — 
He  who  the  goddess  would  aspire  unto, 
Must  not  the  goddess  as  the  woman  woo  ! ' 
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THE  DANCE. 

See  how,  like  lightest  waves  at  play,  the  airy  dancers 
fleet; 

And  scarceh'  feels  the  floor  tlie  wings  of  those  har- 
monious feet. 

01),  are  they  fl.ying  shadows  from  their  native  forms 
set  free  ? 

Or  phantoms  in  the  fair}"  ring  that  summer  moon- 
beams see  ?  . 

As,  by  the  gentle  zeph^'r  blown,  some  light  mist  flees 
in  air, 

As  skifl["s  that  skim  adown  the  tide,  when  silver 
waves  are  fair, 

So  sports  the  docile  footstep  to  the  heave  of  that 
sweet  measure. 

As  music  wafts  the  form  aloft  at  its  melodious 
pleasure, 

Now  breaking  through  the  woven  chain  of  the  en- 
tangled dance. 

From  where  the  ranks  the  thickest  press,  a  bolder 
pair  advance, 

The  path  they  leave  behind  them  lost  —  wide  opes 
the  path  beyond. 

The  way  unfolds  or  closes  up  as  by  a  magic  wand. 

See  now,  they  vanish  from  the  gaze  in  wild  confusion 
blended  ; 

Ah,  in  sweet  chaos  whirled  again,  that  gentle  world 
is  ended  ! 

No  !  —  disentangled  ghdes  the  knot,  the  gaj'  disorder 
ranges  — 

The  only  system  ruling  here,  a  grace  that  ever 
changes. 

For  a}'  destroyed  —  for  a}'  renewed,  whirls  on  that 
fair  creation  ; 

And  yet  one  peaceful  law  can  still  pervade  in  each 
mutation. 
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And  what  can  to  the  reeling  maze  breathe  harmony 

and  vigor, 
And   give   an  order   and   repose   to   every   gliding 

fignre  ? 
That  each  a  ruler  to  himself  doth  but  himself  obey, 
Yet  through  tlie  hurr3ing  course  still  keeps  his  own 

appointed  way. 
What,    would'st   thou    know?     It   is    in   truth   the 

mighty  power  of  tune, 
A  power  that  e^'ery  step  obe3's,  as  tides  obey  the 

moon  ; 
That  threadeth  with  a  golden  clue  the  intricate  em- 
ployment, 
Curbs   bounding   strength    to   tranquil    grace,    and 

tames  the  wild  enjo3'ment. 
And  comes  the  world's  wide  harmon}'  in  vain  upon 

tliine  ears? 
The  stream  of  music  borne  aloft  from  yonder  choral 

spheres  ? 
And   feel'st   thou   not   the   measure   which   eternal 

Nature  keeps? 
The  whirling  dance  forever  held  in  j'onder  azure 

deeps  ? 
The  suns  that  wheel  in  var3ing  maze?  —  That  music 

thou  discernest? 
No !     Thou  canst   honor   that  in  sport  which  thou 

forgettest  in  earnest. 

Note.  — This  poem  is  very  characteristic  of  the  noble  ease  with 
which  Schiller  often  loves  to  surprise  the  reader,  by  the  sudden  in- 
troduction of  matter  for  the  loftiest  reflection  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  familiar  subjects.  What  can  be  more  accurate  and  happy  than 
the  poet's  description  of  the  national  dance,  as  if  such  description 
were  his  only  object  —  the  outpouring,  as  it  were,  of  a  young  gallant, 
intoxicated  by  tlie  music,  and  dizzy  with  the  waltz?  Suddenly  and 
imperceptibly  the  reader  finds  himself  elevated  from  a  trivial  scene. 
He  is  Ijoriie  upward  to  the  haruKiny  of  the  sphere.  He  bows  before 
the  great  law  of  the  universe  —  the  young  gallant  is  transformed 
into  the  mighty  teacher  ;  ami  this  without  one  hard  conceit  —  without 
one  touch  of  pedantry.  It  is  but  a  flash  of  light ;  and  where  glowed 
the  playful  picture  sluues  the  solemn  moral. 
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THE   FORTUNE-FAVORED. 

[The  first  five  verses  in  tlie  original  of  tliis  poem  are  plaecd  as  a 
motto  on  (ioellie's  statue  in  the  Library  at  Weimar.  'I'lie  jioet  does 
not  here  iii(-an  to  extol  what  is  vulgarly  meant  by  tlic  gilts  of  fortune  ; 
he  but  develops  a  favorite  idea  of  his,  that,  wiiatever  is  really  sub- 
lime and  beautiful,  conies  freely  down  from  heaven;  and  vinclieates 
the  seeming  partiality  of  the  gods,  by  implying  that  the  beauty  and 
the  genius  given,  without  labor,  to  some,  but  serve  to  the  delight  of 
those  to  whom  they  are  denied.] 

All !  ha[)i)3'  he,  upon  whose  birth  each  god 

Looks  down  in  love,  whose  earliest  sleep  the  bright 

Idalia  cradles,  whose  young  lips  the  rod 

Of  eloquent  Ilermes  kindles —  to  whose  eyes, 

Scarce  wakened  yet,  Apollo  steals  in  light, 

While  on  imperial  brows  Jove  sets  the  seal  of  might ! 

Godlike  the  lot  ordained  for  liini  to  share. 

He  wins  the  garland  ere  he  runs  the  race  ; 

He  learns  life's  wisdom  ere  he  knows  life's  care, 

And,  without  labor  vanquished,  smiles  the  grace. 

Great   is   the   man,  1   grant,   whose   strength   of 
mind. 
Self-shapes  its  objects  and  subdues  the  fates  — 
Virtue  subdues  the  fates,  but  cannot  blind 
The  fickle  happiness,  whose  smile  awaits 
Those  who  scarce  seek  it ;  nor  can  courage  earn 
What  the  grace  showers  not  from  her  own  free  urn ! 

From  aught  imv^orthy,  the  determined  will 
Can  guard  the  watchful  spirit —  there  it  ends  ;  — 
The  all  that's  glorious  from  the  heaven  descends  ; 
As  some  sweet  mistress  Iqves  us,  freel}'  still 
Come  the  spontaneous  gifts  of  heaven  !  —  Above 
Favor  rules  Jove,  as  it  below  rules  love  ! 
The  immortals  have  their  bias  !  —  Kindly  they 
See  the  bright  Icfcks  of  youth  enamored  play, 
And  Avhere  the  glad  one  goes,  shed  gladness  round 

tlie  wa}' 
It  is  not  they  who  boast  the  best  to  see, 
Whose  eyes  the  holy  appnrilions  ])less  ; 
The  stately  light  of  their  divinity 
Hath  oft  but  shone  the  brightest  on  the  blind  ;  — 
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And  their  choice  spirit  found  its  calm  recess 

In  the  pure  childhood  of  a  simple  mind. 

Unasked  they  come  deliulitod  to  delude 

The  expectation  of  our  batlied  pride  ; 

No  law    an  call  their  free  steps  to  our  side. 

Him  who     he  loves,  the  sire  of  men  and  gods 

^Selected  i  ■  m  the  marvelling  multitude) 

liears  on  his    igle  to  his  bright  al)odes  ; 

And  showers,  .vith  partial  hand  and  lavish,  down, 

The  minstrel's  laurel  or  the  monarch's  crown  ! 

Before  the  fortune-favored  son  of  earth, 
Apollo  walks  —  and,  with  his  jocund  mirth, 
The  heart-enthralling  smiler  of  the  skies  : 
For  him  gray  Neptune  smooths  the  pliant  wave  — 
Harmless  the  waters  for  the  ship  that  bore 
The  Caesar  and  his  fortunes  to  the  shore  ! 
Charmed  at  his  feet  the  crouching  lion  lies. 
To  him  his  back  the  murmuring  dolphin  gave  ; 
His  soul  is  born  a  sovereign  o'er  the  strife  — 
The  loi'd  of  all  the  beautiful  of  life  ; 
Where'er  his  presence  in  its  calm  has  trod. 
It  charms  —  it  sways  as  some  diviner  God. 

Scorn  not  the  fortune-favored,  that  to  him 
The  light-won  victory  by  the  gods  is  given, 
Or  that,  as  Paris,  from  the  strife  severe, 
The  Venus  draws  her  darhng  —  Whom  the  heaven 
So  prospers,  love  so  watches,  I  revere ! 
And  not  the  man  upon  whose  e3'es,  with  dim 
And  baleful  night,  sits  fate.     Achaia  boasts. 
No  less  the  glory  of  the  Dorian  lord* 
That  Vulcan  wrought  for  him  the  shield  and  sword  — • 
That  round  the  mortal  hovered  all  the  hosts 
Of  all  01ymi)us  —  tliat  his  wrath  to  grace. 
The  best  and  bravest  of  the  Grecian  race 
Untimely  slaughtered,  with  resentful  ghosts 
Awed  the  pale  people  of  the  Stygian  coasts ! 

Scorn  not  the  darlings  of  the  beautiful, 
If  without  labor  they  life's  blossoms  cull ; 

*  Achilles. 
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If,  like  the  stately  lilies,  the}-  have  won 

A  crown  for  which  they  neither  toiled  nor  spun  ;  — 

If  without  merit,  theirs  be  beauty,  still 

Thy  sense,  unenvying,  with  the  beaut}-  fill. 

Alike  for  thee  no  merit  wins  the  rigiit, 

To  share,  by  simply  seeing,  their  delight. 

Heaven  breathes  the  soul  into  the  minstrel's  breast, 

But  with  that  soul  he  animates  the  rest ; 

The  god  inspires  the  mortal  — but  to  God, 

In  turn,  the  mortal  lifts  thee  from  the  sod. 

Oil,  not  in  vain  to  heaven  the  bard  is  dear ; 

Holy  himself — he  hallows  those  who  hear! 

The  busy  mart  let  justice  still  control. 
Weighing  the  guerdon  to  the  toil !  —  What  then? 
A  God  alone  claims  joy  —  all  joy  is  his. 
Flushing  with  unsought  hght  the  cheeks  of  men. 
*Where  is  no  miracle,  why  there  no  bliss! 
Grow,  change,  and  ripen  all  that  mortal  be, 
Shapened  from  form  to  form,  by  toiling  time ; 
The  blissful  and  the  beautiful  are  born 
Full  grown,  and  ripened  from  eternity  — 
No  gradual  changes  to  their  glorious  prime, 
No  childhood  dwarfs  them,  and  no  age  has  worn.  — 
Like  heaven's,  each  earthly  Venus  on  the  sight 
Comes,  a  dark  birth,  from  out  an  endless  sea ; 
Like  the  first  Pallas,  in  maturest  might. 
Armed,  from  the  thunderer's  brow,  leaps  forth  each 
thought  of  light. 


BOOKSELLER'S   ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Naught  is  for  man  so  important  as  rightly  to  know 
his  own  purpose  ; 
For   but   twelve   groschen   hard    cash  'tis   to  be 
bought  at  my  shop  ! 

*  Nur  ein  wunder  kanndicli  tragen 
In  das  schone  Wuiulerlaml.  —  Schillek,  Sehnsucht. 
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GENIUS. 

"  Do  I  believe,"  sa3'est  thou,  "  what  the  masters  of 
wisdom  would  teach  me, 
And  what  their  followers'  band  boldl}'  and  readily 
swear  ? 
Cannot  I  ever  attain  to  true  peace,  excepting  through 
knowledge. 
Or  is  the  s^'stem  upheld  only  by  fortune  and  law  ? 
Must  I  distrust  the  gently-warning  impulse,  the  pre- 
cept 
That  thou.  Nature,  th^'self  hast  in  my  bosom  im- 
pressed, 
Till  the  schools  have  affixed  to  the  writ  ieternal  their 
signet. 
Till  a  mere  formula's  chain  binds  down  the  fugitive 
soul  ? 
Answer  me,  then !    for  thou  hast  down  into  these 
deeps  e'en  descended,  — 
Out  of  the  mouldering  grave  thou  didst  uninjured 
return. 
Is't  to  thee  known  what  within  the  tomb  of  obscure 
works  is  hidden, 
Whether,  yon  mummies  amid,  life's  consolations 
can  dwell? 
Must  I  travel  the  darksome  road  ?     The  thought 
makes  me  tremble  ; 
Yet  I  icill  travel  that  road,  if  'tis  to  truth  and  to 
right." 


Friend,  hast  thou  heard  of  the  golden  age?      Full 
many  a  story 
Poets  have  sung  in  its  praise,  simply  and  touch- 
ingly  sung  — 
Of  the  time  when  the  holy  still  wandered  over  life's 
pathways,  — 
When  with  a  maidenly  shame  ever}-  sensation  was 
veiled,  — 
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When  the  mighty  law  that  governs  the  sun  in  his 
orbit, 
And  that,  concealed  in  the  bud,  teaches  the  point 
how  to  move, 
"When    necessity's    silent    law,    the    steadfast,    the 
changeless. 
Stirred  up  billows  more  free,  e'en  in  the  bosom  of 
man,  — 
When  the  sense,  unerring,  and  true  as  the  hand  of 
the  dial, 
Pointed  only  to  truth,  onl^-  to  what  was  eternal? 

Then  no  profane  one  was  seen,  then  no  initiate  was 
met  with. 
And  what  as  living  was  felt  was  not  then  sought 
-mongst  the  dead ; 
Equally-  clear  to  e\ery  breast   was  the  precept  eter- 
nal. 
Equally  hidden  the  source  whence  it  to  gladdeji  us 
sprang ; 
But  that  happ3'  period  has  vanished !     And  self- 
willed  presumption 
Nature's  godlike  repose  now  has  forever  destroyed. 
Feelings  polluted  the  voice  of  the  deities  echo  no 
longer. 
In  the  dishonored  breast  now  is  the  oracle  dumb. 
Save  in  the  silenter  self,  the  listening  soul  cannot 

find  it, 
There  does  the  m^-stical  word  watch  o'er  the  mean- 
ing divine ; 
There  does  the  searcher  conjure  it,  descending  with 
bosom  unsullied  ; 
There  does  the  nature  long-lost  give  him  back 
wisdom  again. 
If  thou,  happ}^  one,  never  hast  lost  the  angel  that 
guards  thee. 
Forfeited   never  the  kind  warnings  that  instinct 
holds  forth ; 
If  in  thy  modest  eye  the  truth  is   still   purely  de- 
picted ; 
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If  in  thine  innocent  breast  clearl}'  still  echoes  its 
call ; 
If  in  thy  tranquil  mind  the  struggles  of  doubt  still 
are  silent, 
If  the}'  will  surely  remain  silent  forever  as  now ; 
If  by  the  contiict  of  feelings  a  judge  will  ne'er  be 
required  ; 
If  in  its  malice  thy  heart  dims  not  the  reason  so 
clear, 
Oh,  then,  go  thy  way  in  all  thv  innocence  precious ! 
Knowledge  can  teach  thee  in  naught ;  thou  canst 
instruct  her  in  much  ! 
Yonder  law,  that  with  brazen  staff  is  directing  the 
struggling, 
Naught  is  to  thee.     What  thou  dost,  what  thou 
ma3'est  will  is  thy  law. 
And  to  eveiy  race  a  godlike  authority  issues. 
What  thou  with  hoh-  hand  formest,  what  thou  with 

hoi}'  mouth  speakest. 
Will  with  omnipotent  power  impel  the  wondering 
senses ; 
Thou  but   observest  not  the  god   ruling  within 
thine  own  breast, 
Not  the  might  of  the  signet  that  bows  all  spirits 
before  thee ; 
Simple  and   silent   thou  goest  through  the  wide 
world  thou  hast  won. 


HONORS. 

[Dignities  would  be  the  better  title,  if   the  word  were  not  so 
essentially  unpoetical.] 

When  the  column  of  light  on  the  waters  is  glassed. 
As   blent  in   one   glow  seem  the  shine  and    tlie 
stream  ; 

But  wave  after  wave  through  the  glory  has  passed, 
Just  catches,  and  flies  as  it  catches,  the  beam  : 

So  honors  but  mirror  on  mortals  their  hght ; 

Not  the  man  but  the  place  that  he  passes  is  bright. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  EGOTIST. 

Hast  thou  the  infant  seen  that  yet,  unknowing  of 

the  love 
Wliic'h  warms  and  cradles,  calml}'  sleeps  the  mother's 

heart  above  — 
Wandering  from  arm  to  arm,  until  the  call  of  passion 

wakes, 
And  glimmering  on  the  conscious  eye  —  the  world  in 

glory  breaks  ? 

And  hast  thou  seen  the  mother  there  her  anxious 

vigil  keep? 
Buying   with    love   that  never  sleeps   the  darling's 

happ3'  sleep? 
With  her  own  life  she  fans  and  feeds  that  weak  life's 

trembling  rays, 
And  with  the  sweetness  of  the  care,  the  care  itself 

repays. 

And  dost  thou  Nature  then  blaspheme  —  that  both 

the  child  and  mother 
Each  unto  each  unites,  the  while  the  one  doth  need 

the  other?  — 
All  self-sutHciug  wilt  thou  from  that  lovely  circle 

stand  — 
That  creature  still  to  creature  links  in  faith's  familiar 

band  ? 

Ah !  dar'st  thou,  poor  one,  from  the  rest  thy  lonely 

self  estrange? 
Eternal  power  itself  is  but  all  powers  in  interchange  ! 


THE  BEST   STATE   CONSTITUTION. 

I  CAN  recognize  onl}'  as  such,  the  one  that  enables 
Each  to  think  what  is  right,  —  but  that  he  thinks 
so,  cares  not. 
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THE  WORDS  OF  BELIEF. 

Three  words  will  I  name  thee  —  around  and  about, 
From  the  lip  to  the  lip,  full  of  meaning,  they  flee  ; 

But  the}-  had  not  their  birth  in  the  being  without, 
And  the  heart,  not  the  lip,  must  their  oracle  be ! 

And  all  worth  in  the  man  shall  forever  be  o'er 

When  in  those  three  words  he  believes  no  more. 

Man  is  made  free  !  —  Man  by  birthright  is  free. 
Though  the  t^'rant  may  deem  him  but  born  for  his 
tool. 
Whatever  the  shout  of  the  rabble  may  be  — 
Whatever  the  ranting  misuse  of  the  fool  — 
Still  fear  not  the  slave,  when  he  breaks  from  his 

chain, 
For  the  man  made  a  freeman  grows  safe  in  his  gain. 

And  virtue  is  more  than  a  shade  or  a  sound, 
And  man  may  her  voice,  in  this  being,  obej" ; 

And  though  ever  he  slip  on  the  stony  ground, 
Yet  ever  again  to  the  godlike  waj', 

To  the  science  of  good  though  the  wise  maybe  blind, 

Yet  the  practice  is  plain  to  the  childlike  mind. 

And  a  God  there  is  !  —  over  space,  over  time. 

While  the  human  will  rocks,  like  a  reed,  to  and  fro, 

Lives  the  will  of  the  holy  —  a  purpose  sublime, 
A  thought  woven  over  creation  below  ; 

Changing  and  shifting  the  all  we  inherit, 

But  changeless  through  all  one  immutable  spirit ! 

Hold  fast  the  three  words  of  belief —  though  about 
From  the  lip  to  the  lip,  full  of  meaning,  they  flee  ; 

Yet  the_y  take  not  their  birth  from  the  being  without — • 
But  a  voice  from  within  must  their  oracle  be ; 

Ami  never  all  worth  in  tiie  man  can  be  o'er. 

Till  in  those  three  words  he  believes  no  moi*e. 
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THE  WORDS  OF  ERROR. 

Three  errors  there  are,  that  forever  are  found 
On  the  lips  of  the  good,  on  the  lips  of  the  best ; 

But  empty  their  meaning  and  hollow  their  sound  — 
And  slight  is  the  comfort  they  bring  to  the  breast. 

The  fruits  of  existence  escape  from  the  clasp 

Of  the   seeker   who   strives   but   those  shadows  to 
grasp  — 

So  long  as  man  dreams  of  some  age  in  this  life 
When  the  right  and  the  good  will  all  evil  subdue; 

For  the  right  and  the  good  lead  us  ever  to  strife. 
And  wherever  they  lead  us  the  fiend  will  pursue. 

And  (till  from  the  earth  borne,  and  stifled  at  length) 

The   earth    that    he    touches   still   gifts   him   with 
strength  !  * 

So  long  as  man  fancies  that  fortune  will  live, 
Like  a  bride  with  her  lover,  united  with  worth ; 

For  her  favors,  alas  !  to  the  mean  she  will  give  — 
And  virtue  possesses  no  title  to  earth ! 

That  foreigner  wanders  to  regions  afar. 

Where  the  lands  of  her  birthright  immortally  are ! 

So  long  as  man  dreams  that,  to  mortals  a  gift, 
The  truth  in  her  fulness  of  splendor  will  shine ; 

The  veil  of  the  goddess  no  earth-born  may  lift. 
And  all  we  can  learn  is  —  to  guess  and  divine  ! 

Dost  thou  seek,  in  a  dogma,  to  prison  her  form  ? 

The  spirit  flies  forth  on  the  wings  of  the  storm ! 

*  This  simile  is  nobly  conceived,  but  expressed  somewhat  obscurely 
As  Hercules  contended  in  vain  against  Antifius,  the  Son  of  Earth  — 
so  long  as  the  earth  gave  her  giant  offspring  new  strength  in  every 
fall,  — so  the  soul  contends  in  vain  with  evil  —  the  natural  earth-born 
enemy,  while  the  very  contact  of  the  earth  invigorates  the  enemy  for 
the  struggle.  And  as  Antiwus  was  slain  at  l;ist,  when  Hercules  lifted 
him  from  the  earth,  and  strangled  him  while  raised  aloft,  so  can  the 
soul  slay  the  enemy  (the  desire,  the  passion,  the  evil,  the  earth's 
offspring),  when  bearing  it  from  earth  itself,  and  stifling  it  m  the 
higher  air. 
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O,  noble  soul !  fly  from  delusions  like  these, 
More  heavenh'  belief  be  it  thine  to  adore  ; 
Where  tlie  ear  never  hearkens,  the  e3'e  never  sees, 

Meet  the  rivers  of  beauty  and  truth  evermore ! 
Not  xcUhout  thee  the  streams  —  there  the  dull  seek 

them  ;  —  No  ! 
Ijodk  icit/u'n  thee  —  behold  both  the  fount  and  the 
flow! 


THE  POWER  OF  WOMAN. 

Mighty  art  thou,  because  of  the  peaceful  charms  of 
thy  presence  ; 
That  which  the  silent  does  not,  never  the  boastful 
can  do. 
Vigor  in  man  I  expect,  the  law  in  its  honors  main- 
taining. 
But,  through  the  graces  alone,  woman  e'er  rules 
or  should  rule. 
Many,  indeed,  have  ruled  through  the  might  of  the 
spirit  and  action, 
But  then  thou  noblest  of  crowns,  they  were  de- 
ficient in  thee. 
No  real  queen  exists  but  the  womanly  beauty  of 
woman  ; 
Where  it  appears,  it  must  rule ;  ruling  because  it 
appears ! 

— « — 

THE  TWO  PATHS  OF  VIRTUE. 

Two  are  the  pathways  b}^  which  mankind  can  to 
virtue  mount  upward  ; 
If  thou  should  find  the  one  barred,  open  the  other 
will  lie. 
'Tis  by  exertion  the  happy  obtain  her,  the  suffering 
by  patience. 
Blest  is  the   man   whose  kind   fate   guides   him 
along  upon  both ! 
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THE    PROVERBS  OF  CONFUCIUS. 

I. 

Threefold  is  the  march  of  time  : 
While  the  future  slow  advances, 
Like  a  clart  the  present  glances, 

Silent  stands  the  past  sublime. 

No  impatience  e'er  can  speed  him 

On  his  course  if  he  delaj^ ; 
No  alarm,  no  doubts  impede  him 

If  he  keep  his  onward  way ; 
No  regrets,  no  magic  numbers 
Wake  the  tranced  one  from  his  slumbers. 
Wouldst  thou  wisely  and  with  pleasure. 
Pass  the  days  of  Hfe's  short  measure, 
From  the  slow  one  counsel  take, 
But  a  tool  of  him  ne'er  make  ; 
Ne'er  as  friend  the  swift  one  know, 
Nor  the  constant  one  as  foe  ! 

II. 
Threefold  is  the  form  of  space : 
Lengthy  with  ever  restless  motion, 
Seeks  eternity's  wide  ocean  ; 
Breadth  with  boundless  sway  extends ; 
Depth  to  unknown  realms  descends. 

All  as  types  to  thee  are  given  ; 
Thou  must  onward  strive  for  heaven, 
Never  still  or  weary  be 
W^ould'st  thou  perfect  glory  see  ; 
Far  must  thy  researches  go. 
Wouldst  thou  learn  the  world  to  know ; 
Thou  must  tempt  the  dark  abyss 
Wouldst  thou  prove  what  Being  is. 

Naught  but  firmness  gains  the  prize,  — 
Naught  but  fulness  makes  us  wise,  — 
Buried  deep,  truth  ever  lies  ! 
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HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

Since  thou  readest  in  her  what  thou  thyself  hast 
there  written, 
And,  to  gladden  the  63-8,  placest  her  wonders  in 
groups ; — 
Since  o'er  her  boundless  expanses  thy  cords  to  ex- 
tend thou  art  able. 
Thou  dost  think  that  thy  mind  wonderful  Nature 
can  grasp. 
Thus  tlie   astronomer   draws   his   figures   over   the 
heavens, 
So  that  he  ma}'  with  more  ease  traverse  the  infinite 
space. 
Knitting  together  e'en  suns  that  by  Sirius-distance 
are  parted. 
Making  them  join  in  the  swan  and  in  the  horns  of 
the  bull. 
But  because  the  fiinnament  shows  him  its  glorious 
surface, 
Can  he  the  spheres'  mystic  dance   therefore  de- 
cipher aright? 

— •— 

COLUMBUS. 

Steer  on,  bold  sailor  —  Wit  may  mock  thy  soul  that 

sees  the  land, 
And  hopeless  at  the  helm  may  droop  the  weak  and 

weary  hand, 
Yet  ever  —  ever  to  the  West,  for  there  the  coast 

must  lie, 
And  dim  it  dawns,  and  glimmering  dawns  before  thy 

reason's  eve  ; 
Yea,   trust   tlie   guiding  God  —  and   go   along   the 

floating  grave. 
Though  hid  till  now  —  3-et  now  behold  the  New  World 

o'er  the  wave  ! 
With  genius  Nature  ever  stands  in  solemn  union  still, 
And  ever  what  the  one  foretells  the  other  shall  fulfil. 
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LIGHT   AND   WARMTH. 

In  cheerful  faith  that  fears  no  ill 

Tlie  good  man  doth  the  world  begin ; 

And  dreams  that  all  without  shall  still 
Reflect  the  trusting  soul  within. 

Warm  with  the  noble  vows  of  youth, 

Hallowing  his  true  arm  to  the  truth ; 

Yet  is  the  littleness  of  all 

So  soon  to  sad  experience  shown, 

That  crowds  but  teach  him  to  recall 
And  centre  thought  on  self  alone ; 

Till  love,  no  more,  emotion  knows, 

And  the  heart  freezes  to  repose. 

Alas  !  though  truth  ma}'  Uf/ht  bestow, 
Not  always  vx(rnith  the  beams  impart. 

Blest  he  who  gains  the  boon  to  kno7o, 
Nor  buys  the  knowledge  with  the  heart. 

For  warmth  and  light  a  blessing  both  to  be, 

Feel  as  the  enthusiast  —  as  the  world-wise  see. 


BREADTH   AND  DEPTH. 

Full  many  a  shining  wit  one  sees, 

"With  tongue  on  all  things  well  conversing ; 

The  what  can  charm,  the  what  can  please, 
In  every  nice  detail  rehearsing. 

Their  raptures  so  transport  the  college. 

It  seems  one  hone}  moon  of  knowledge. 

Yet  out  the}'  go  in  silence  where 

They  whilom  held  their  learned  prate ; 

Ah !  he  who  would  achieve  the  fair. 
Or  sow  the  embryo  of  the  great, 

Must  hoard  —  to  wait  the  ripening  hour  — 

In  the  least  point  the  loftiest  power. 
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With  wanton  boughs  and  pranksome  hues, 

Aloft  in  air  aspires  the  stem ; 
The  glittering  leaves  inhale  the  dews. 

But  fruits  are  not  concealed  in  them. 
From  the  small  kernel's  undiscerned  repose 
The  oak  that  lords  it  o'er  the  forest  grows. 


THE    TWO   GUIDES  OF  LIFE. 

THE  SUBLIME   AND   THE   BEAUTIFUL. 

Two  genii  are  there,  from  thy  birth  through  weary 

life  to  guide  thee  ; 
Ah,  happy  when,    united  both,   they  stand  to  aid 

beside  thee? 
With  gleesome  play  to  cheer  the  path,  the  one  comes 

blithe  with  beauty. 
And  lighter,  leaning  on   her  arm,  the  destiny  and 

duty. 
With  jest  and  sweet  discourse  she  goes  unto  the  rock 

sublime, 
Where  halts  above  the  eternal  sea*  the  shuddering 

child  of  time. 
The  other  here,    resolved   and   mute   and   solemn, 

claspeth  thee. 
And  bears  thee  in  her  giant  arms  across  the  fearful 

sea. 
Never  admit  the  one  alone!  —  Give  not  the  gentle 

guide 
Thy  honor  —  nor  unto  the  stern  thy  happiness  con- 
fide ! 

— • — 

THE   IMMUTABLE. 

Time  flies  on  restless  pinions  —  constant  never. 
Be  constant  —  and  thou  chainest  time  forever. 

*  By  this  Schiller  iiifornii!  us  elsewhere  that  he  does  not  mean  death 
alone  ;  but  tliat  the  thought,  ap[)lies  (equally  to  every  period  of  life 
■when  we  can  divest  ourselves  of  tlie  bfidy  and  perceive  or  act  as  pure 
apirits  ;  we  are  truly  then  under  the  influence  of  the  sublime. 
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VOTIVE  TABLETS. 

That  which  I  learned  from  the  Deity,  — that  which 
tlirough  lifetime  hath  helped  me, 
Meekly  aiid  gratefully  now,  here  I  suspend  in  his 
shrine. 

DIFFERENT   DESTINIES. 

Millions  busil}-  toil,  that  the  human  race  may  con- 
tinue ; 
But  by  only  a  few  is  proi)agated  our  kind. 
Thousands  of  seeds  by  the  autumn  are  scattered,  yet 
fruit  is  engendered 
Only  by  few,  for  the  most  back  to  the  element  go. 
But  if  one  only  can  blossom,    that  one  is  able  to 
scatter 
Even  a  briglit  living  world,  filled  with  creations 
eterne. 

THE   ANIMATING   PRINCIPLE, 

Nowhere  in   the  organic  or  sensitive  world   ever 
kindles 
Novelty,  save  in  the  flower,  noblest  creation  of 
"life. 

TWO    DESCRIPTIONS   OF   ACTION. 

I)o  what  is  good,  and  humanit3's  godlike  plant  thou 
wilt  nourish  ; 
Plan  what  is  fair,  and  thou'lt  strew  seeds  of  the 
godlike  around. 

DIFFERENCE   OF  STATION. 

Even  the  moral  world  its  nobility  boasts  —  vulgar 
natures 
Reckon  by  that  which  they  do;  noble,  by   that 
which  they  are. 

WORTH    AND   THE   WORTHY. 

If  thou   anything   hast.,  let  me  have  it,  —  I'll  pay 
what  is  proper ; 
If  thou  anything  art.,  let  us  our  spirits  exchange. 
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THE  MORAL    FORCE. 

If  thou  feelest  not  the  beautiful,  still  thou  with  reason 
canst  IV ill  it ; 
And  as  a  spirit  canst  do,  that  which  as  man  thou 
canst  not. 

PARTICIPATION. 

E'en  by  the  hand  of  the  wicked  can  truth  be  working 
with  vigor ; 
But   the   vessel   is   filled   by   what   is   beauteous 
alone. 


TO 


Tell  me  all  that  thou  knowest,  and  I  will  thankfully 
hear  it ! 
But  wouldst  thou  give  me  thyself^ — let  me,  my 
friend,  be  excused ! 


TO- 


Wouldst   thou  thou  teach  me   the  truth?    Don't 
take  the  trouble  !     I  wish  not, 
Through  thee,  the  thing  to  observe,  — but  to  see 
thee  through  the  thing. 


TO- 


Thee  would  I  choose  as  my  teacher  and  friend.     Thy 
living  example 
Teaches   me,  —  thy   teaching   word   wakens   my 
heart  unto  life. 

THE   PRESENT   GENERATION. 

Was   it   always   as  now?     This  race  I  truly  can't 
fathom. 
Nothing  is  young  but  old  age  ;  youth,  alas  !  only 
is  old. 

TO   THE   MUSE. 

What  I  had  been  without  thee,  I  know  not  —  yet, 
to  my  sorrow 
See  I  what,  without  thee^  hundreds  and  thousands 
now  are. 
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THE  LEARNED  WORKMAN. 

Ne'er  does  he  taste  the  fruit  of  the  tree  that  he  raised 
with  such  trouble  ; 
Nothing  but  taste  e'er  enjoys  that  which  by  learn- 
ing is  reared. 

THE   DUTY   OF  ALL. 

Ever  strive  for  the  whole ;  and  if  no  whole  thou 
canst  make  thee, 
Join,  then,  thyself  to  some  whole,  as  a  subservient 
limb! 

A    PROBLEM. 

Let  none  resemble  another ;  let  each  resemble  the 
highest ! 
How  can  that  happen?  let  each  be  all  complete  in 
itself. 

THE  PECULIAR  IDEAL. 

What   thou   thinkest,    belongs   to   all ;   what  thou 
feelest,  is  thine  onl}'. 
Wouldst  thou  make  him  thine  own,  feel  thou  the 
God  whom  thou  thinkest ! 

TO  mystics. 
That  is  the  only  true  secret,  which  in  the  presence 
of  all  men 
Lies,   and   surrounds   thee   for  ay,    but  which  is 
witnessed  by  none. 

THE   KEY. 

Wouldst  thou  know  th^-self,  observe  the  actions  of 

others. 
Wouldst  thou  other  men  know,  look  thou  within  thine 

own  heart. 

I 

THE  OBSERVER. 

Stern    as  my   conscience,   thou  seest  the    points 
wherein  I'm  deficient ; 
Therefore  I've  always  loved  thee,  as  my  own  con- 
science I've  loved. 
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"WISDOM  AND  PRUDENCE. 

WouLDST  thou,  ni}'  friend,  mount  up  to  the  highest 
.  summit  of  wisdom, 
Be  not  deterred  by  the  fear,  prudence  th}'  course 
may  deride  : 
That  shortsighted  one  sees  but  the  bank  that  from 
thee  is  flying. 
Not  the  one  which  ere  long  thou  wilt  attain  with 
bold  flight. 

THE  AGREEMENT. 

Both  of  us  seek  for  truth  —  in  the  world  without 
thou  dost  seek  it, 
I  in  the  bosom  within ;  both  of  us  therefore  suc- 
ceed. 
If  the   e3'e   be   health}',  it   sees   from  without  the 
Creator ; 
And  if  the  heart,  then  within  doubtless  it  mirrors 
the  world. 

POLITICAL   PRECEPT. 

All  that  thou  doest  is  right ;  but,  friend,  don't  carry 
this  precept 
On  too  far,  —  be  content,  all  that  is  right  to  effect. 
It  is  enough  to  true  zeal,  if  what  is  existing  be 
perfect ; 
False  zeal  ahva3-s  would  find  finished  perfection  at 
once. 

MAJESTAS     POPULI. 

Majesty  of  the  nature  of  man  !  In  crowds  shall  I 
seek  thee? 
'Tis  with  only  a  few  that  thou  hast  made  thine 
abode. 
Onl}'  a  few  ever  count ;  the  rest  are  but  blanks  of  no 
value, 
And  the  prizes  are  hid  'neath  the  vain  stir  that 
they  make. 

THE    DIFFICULT    UNION. 

Why  are  taste  and  genius  so  seldom  met  with  united  ? 
Taste  of  strength  is  afraid,  — genius  despises  the 
rein. 
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TO    A   WORLD-REFORMER. 

"I  HAVE  sacrificed  all,"  thou  sayest,  "  that  man  I 
might  succor ; 
Vain  the  attempt ;  m}'^  reward  was  persecution  and 
hate." 
Shall  I  tell  thee,  my  friend,  how  I  to  humor  him 
manage  ? 
Trust  the  proverb  !  I  ne'er  have  been  deceived  by 
it  yet. 
Thou  canst  not  sufficiently  prize  humanity's  value  : 

Let  it  be  coined  in  deed  as  it  exists  in  thy  breast. 
E'en  to  the  man  whom  thou  chancest  to  meet  in  life's 
narrow  pathway'. 
If  he  should  ask  it  of  thee,  hold  forth  a  succoring 
hand. 
But  for  rain  and  for  dew,  for  the  general  welfare  of 
mortals. 
Leave  thou  Heaven  to  care,  friend,  as  before,  so 
e'en  now. 

MY    ANTIPATHY. 

I  HAVE  a  heartfelt  aversion  for  crime,  —  a  twofold 
aversion, 
Since  'tis  the  reason  why  man  prates  about  virtue 
so  much. 
"  What !  thou  hatest,  then,  virtue? "  —  I  would  that 
b}'  all  it  were  practised, 
So  that,  God  willing,  no  man  ever  need  speak  of 
it  more. 

ASTRONOMICAL    WRITINGS. 

Oh,  how  infinite,   how  unspeakably  great,   are  the 
heavens  ! 
Yet  b}^  frivolity's  hand  downwards  the  heavens  are 
pulled  ! 

THE    BEST    STATE. 

"  How  can  I  know  the  best  state?"  In  the  way  that 
thou  know'st  the  best  woman  ; 
Namely,  my  friend,  that  the  world  ever  is  silent 
of  both. 
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TO    ASTRONOMERS. 

Prate  not  to  me  so  much  of  suns  and  of  nebulous 
bodies  ; 
Think  ye  Nature  but  great,  in  that  she  gives  thee 
to  count  ? 
Though  your  object  may  be  the  subliraest  that  space 
holds  within  it, 
Yet,  m}'  good  friends,  the  sublime  dwells  not  In^ 
the  regions  of  space. 

Mr    FAITH. 

Which  religion  do  I  acknowledge  ?     None  that  th  ^^ 
namest. 
"  None  that  I  name  ?    And  why  so  ?  "  —  Why,  ''^^^ 
rehgion's  own  sake? 

INSIDE    AND    OUTSIDE. 

"God  alone  sees  the  heart" — and  therefore,  since 
he  alone  sees  it, 
Be   it  our   care   that  we,   too,   something  that's 
worthy  ma}'  see. 

friend    AND    FOE. 

Dearly  I  love  a  friend ;  yet  a  foe  I  may  turn  to  my 
profit ; 
Friends  show  me  that  which  I  can  ;  foes  teach  me 
that  which  I  should. 

LIGHT    and    color. 

Thou  that  art  ever  the  same,  with  the  changeless 
One  take  up  th}'  dwelling  ! 
Color,  thou  changeable  one,  kindly  descends  upon 
man ! 

GENIUS. 

Understanding,   indeed,  can  repeat  what   already' 
existed,  — 
That  wliicli  Nature  has  built,  after  her  she,  too, 
can  build. 
Over  Nature  can  reason  build,  but  in  vacancy  only  : 
But  thou,  genius,  alone,  nature  in  nature  canst 
form. 
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BEAUTEOUS    INDIVIDUALITY. 

Thou  in  truth  sliouldst  be   one,   yet  not  with   the 
whole  shouklst  thou  be  so. 
'Tis  through  the  reason  thou'rt  one,  —  art  so  with 
it  through  the  heart. 
Voice  of  the  whole  is    thy   reason,  but  thou  thine 
own  heart  must  be  ever  ; 
If  in  thy  heart  reason  dwells  evermore,  happ}^  art 
rr  thou. 

VARIETY. 

E'»ANY  are  good  and  wise  ;  yet  all  for  one  onl}^  reckon, 
For  'tis  conception,  alas,  rules  them,  and  not  a 
I  fond  heart. 

\  is  the  sway  of  conception,  —  from  thousandfold 
But  varying  figures, 

eedy  and  empt}-  but  one  it  is  e'er  able  to  bring. 
But  where  creative  beauty  is  ruling,  there  life  and 
enjo3ment 
Dwell;    to  the  ne'er-changing  One,  thousands  of 
new  forms  she  gives. 

THE    IMITATOR. 

Good  from  the  good,  —  to  the  reason  this  is  not 
hard  of  conception  ; 
But  the  genius  has  power  good  from  the  bad  to 
evoke. 
'Tis  the  conceived  alone,  that  thou,  imitator,  canst 
practise ; 
Food  the  conceived  never  is,  save  to  the  mind  that 
conceives. 

GENIALITY. 

How  does  the  genius  make  itself  known?     In  the 
way  that  in  nature 
Shows  the  Creator  himself,  —  e'en  in  the  infinite 
whole. 
Clear  is  the  ether,  and  yet  of  depth  that  ne'er  can 
be  fathomed ; 
Seen  by  the  ej-e,  it  remains  evermore  closed  to  the 
sense. 
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THE   INQUIRERS. 

Men  now  seek  to  explore  each  thing  from  within 
and  without  too  ! 
How  canst  thou   malve  thy  escape,  Truth,  from 
their  eager  pursuit? 
That  they  may  catch  thee,  with  nets  and  poles  ex- 
tended they  seek  thee  ; 
But  with  a  spirit-like  tread,  glidest  thou  out  of  the 
throng. 

CORRECTNESS. 

Free  from  blemish  to  be,  is  the  lowest  of  steps,  and 
highest ; 
"Weakness  and  greatness  alone  ever  arrive  at  this 
point. 

THE  THREE  AGES  OF  NATURE. 

Life  she  received  from  fable ;  the  schools  deprived 
her  of  being, 
Life  creative  again  she  has  from  reason  received. 

THE   LAW   OF   NATURE. 

It  has  ever  been  so,  my  friend,  and  will  ever  remain 
so : 
Weakness  has  rules  for  itself,  —  vigor  is  crowned 
with  success. 

CHOICE. 

If  thou  canst  not  give  pleasure  to  all  by  thy  deeds 
and  thy  knowledge. 
Give  it  then,  unto  the  few ;  many  to  please  is  but 
vain. 

SCIENCE  OF  MUSIC. 

Let  the  creative  art  breathe  life,  and  the  bard  fur- 
nish spirit ; 
But  the  soul  is  expressed  by  Polyhymnia  alone. 

TO  THE   POET. 

Let  thy  speech  be  to  thee  what  the  body  is  to  the 
loving ; 
Beings  it  only  can  part,  — beings  it  only  can  join. 
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LANGUAGE. 

Why  can  the   living  spirit   be  never  seen   by  the 
spirit  ? 
Soon  as  the  soul  'gins  to  speak,  then  can  the  soul 
speak  no  more ! 

THE   MASTER. 

Other  masters  one  always  can  tell  by  the  words  that 
they  utter ; 
That  which  he  wisely  omits  shows  me  the  master 
of  style. 

THE  GIRDLE. 

Aphrodite  preserves  her  beauty  concealed  by  her 
girdle ; 
That  which   lends   her   her  charms  is   what  she 
covers  —  her  shame. 

the   DILETTANTE. 

Merely  because  thou  hast  made  a  good  verse  in  a 
language  poetic, 
One  which  composes  for  thee,   thou   art  a  poet 
forsooth  ! 

THE    BABBLER    OF    ART. 

DosT  thou  desire  the  good  in  art?     Of  the  good  art 
thou  worthy, 
Which  by  a  ne'er  ceasing  war  'gainst  thee  thyself 
is  produced? 

THE   PHILOSOPHIES. 

Which  among  the  philosophies  will  be  enduring?    I 
know  not. 
But  that  philosophy's  self  ever  may  last  is  my 
hope. 

THE    FAVOR    OF   THE    MUSES. 

Fame  with  the  vulgar  expires  ;  but,  Muse  immortal, 
thou  bearest 
Those   whom   thou  lovest,    who   love   thee,   into 
Mnemosyne's  arms. 
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homer's  head  as  a  seal. 

Trusty  old  Homer !  to  thee  I  couficle  the  secret  so 

tender ; 

For  the  raptures  of  love  none  but  the  bard  should 

e'er  know. 

— ( — 

GOODNESS  AND  GREATNESS. 

Only  two  virtues  exist.     Oh,  would  they  were  ever 

united  ! 

Ever  the  good  with  the  great,  ever  the  great  with 

the  good ! 

— * — 

THE   IMPULSES. 

Fear  with  his  iron  staff  may  urge  the  slave  onward 
forever ; 
Rapture,   do  thou   lead   me   on  ever   in   roseate 
chains ! 

— « — 

NATURALISTS   AND  TRANSCENDENTAL 
PHILOSOPHERS. 

Enmity  be   between  ye !     Your  union  too  soon  is 
cemented ; 
Ye  will  but  learn  to  know  truth  when  ye  divide  in 

the  search. 

— * — 

GERMAN   GENIUS. 

Strive,  O  German,  for  Roman-like  strength  and  for 
Grecian-like  beaut}' ! 
Thou  art  successful  iu  both ;  ne'er  has  the  Gaul 

had  success. 

— ♦ — 

THEOPHANIA. 

When  the  happy  appear,  I  forget  the  gods  in  the 
heavens  ; 
But  before  me  they  stand,  when  I  the  suffering  see. 
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TRIFLES. 

THE    EPIC    HEXAMETER. 

Giddily  onward  it  bears  thee  with  resistless  impetu- 
ous billows  ; 

Naught  but  the  ocean  and  air  seest  thou  before  or 
behind. 

THE    DISTICH. 

In    the     hexameter    rises    the     fountain's    watery 
column, 
In  the  pentameter  sweet  falling  in  melody  down. 

THE    EIGHT-LINE    STANZA. 

Stanza,  by  love  thou'rt  created,  —  by  love  all-ten- 
der and  yearning ; 

Thrice  dost  thou  bashfully  fly  ;  thrice  dost  with  long- 
ing return. 

THE    OBELISK. 

On  a  pedestal   lofty  the  sculptor   in   triumph   has 
raised  me. 
*' Stand  thou,"  spake  he,  —  and  I  stand  proudly 
and  joyfully  here. 

THE    TRIUMPHAL    ARCH. 

"Fear  not,"  the  builder  exclaimed,  "the  rainbow 
that  stands  in  the  heavens  ; 
I  will  extend  thee,  like  it,  into  infinity  far ! " 

THE    BEAUTIFUL    BRIDGE. 

Under  me,  over  me,  hasten  the  waters,  the  chariots  ; 
my  builder 
Kindly  has  sutfered  e'en  me,  over  myself,  too,  to 
go! 

THE    GATE. 

Let  the   gate  open  stand,    to  allure  the  savage  to 
precepts  ; 
Let  it  the  citizen  lead  into  free  nature  with  joy. 
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ST.  Peter's. 

If  thou  seekest  to  find  immensity  here,  thou'rt  mis- 
taken ; 
For  m}'  greatness  is  meant  greater  to  make  thee 
thyself  1 

— « — 

THE   PHILOSOPHERS. 

PUPIL. 

I  AM  rejoiced,   worthy   sirs,   to  find  j'ou    in  pleno 
assembled  ; 
For  I  have  come  down  below,  seeking  the  one 
needful  thing. 

ARISTOTLE. 

Quick  to  the  point,  my  good  friend !     For  the  Jena 
Gazette  comes  to  hand  here. 
Even  in  hell,  —  so  we  know   all  that  is  passing 
above. 

PUPIL. 

So  much  the  better  !     So  give  me  (I  will  not  depart 
hence  without  it) 
Some  good  principle  now,  —  one  that  will  always 
avail ! 

FIRST    PHILOSOPHER. 

—    Cogito^  ergo  sum.     I  have  thought,  and  therefore  ■ 
existence ! 
If  the  first  be  but  true,  then  is  the  second  one  sure. 

PUPIL. 

_    As  I  think,  I  exist.     'Tis  good  !     But  who  alwaj's  is 
thinking  ? 
Oft  I've  existed  e'en  when  I  have  been  thinking  of 
naught. 

SECOND    PHILOSOPHER. 

Since  there  are  things  that  exist,  a  thing  of  all  things 
there  must  needs  be  ; 
In  the  thing  of  all  things  dabble  we,  just  as  we 
are. 
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THIRD    PHILOSOPHER. 

Just  the  reverse,  say  I.     Besides    myself  there  is 
nothing ; 
Ever^'thing  else  that  there  is  is  but  a  bubble  to  me, 

FOURTH    PHILOSOPHER. 

Two  kinds  of  things  I  allow  to  exist, —  the  world 
and  the  spirit ; 
Naught  of  otliers  1  know  ;  even  these  signify  one. 

FIFTH    PHILOSOPHER. 

I  know  naught  of  the  thing,  and  know  still  less  of  the 
spirit ; 
Both  but  appear  unto  me  ;  yet  no  appearance  they 
are. 

SIXTH    PHILOSOPHER. 

I  am  I,  and  settle  myself,  —  and  if  I  then  settle 
Nothing  to  be,  well  and  good  —  there's  a  nonentity 
formed. 

SEVENTH    PHILOSOPHER. 

There  is  conception  at  least!     A  thing  conceived 
there  is,  therefore ; 
And  a  conceiver  as  well,  —  which,  with  conception, 
make  three. 

PUPIL. 

All  this  nonsense,  good  sirs,  won't  answer  my  pur- 
pose a  tittle  : 
I  a  real  principle  need,  — one  by  which  something 
is  fixed. 

EIGHTH    PHILOSOPHER. 

Nothing    is    now   to   be   found   in   the    theoretical 
province ; 
Practical  principles  hold,  such  as :  thou  canst,  for 
thou  shouldst. 

PUPIL. 

If  I  but  thought  so !     When  people  know  no  more 
sensible  answer. 
Into   the   conscience   at  once   plunge  they   with 
desperate  haste. 
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DAVID  HUME. 

Don't  converse  with  those  fellows !     That  Kant  has 
turned  thein  all  craz}' ; 
Speak  to  me,  for  in  hell  I  am  the  same  that  I  was. 

LAW   POINT. 

I  have  made  use  of  my  nose  for  years  together  to 
smell  with  ; 
Have  I  a  right  to   m}'  nose  that  can  be  legally 
proved  ? 

PUFFENDORF. 

Truh'   a   delicate  point !     Yet  the  first  possession 
appeareth 
In  thy  favor  to  tell ;  therefore  make  use  of  it  still ! 

SCRUPLE    OF    CONSCIENCE. 

Willingl}'  serve  I  my  friends  ;  but,  alas,  I  do  it  with 
pleasure ; 
Therefore  I  often  am  vexed  that  no  true  virtue  I 
have. 

DECISION. 

As  there  is  no  other  means,  thou  hadst  better  begin 

to  despise  them  ; 
And  with  aversion,  then,  do  that  which  th}'  duty 

commands. 


THE   HOMERIDES. 

Who  is  the  bard  of  the  Iliad  among  3'ou  ?     For  since 
he  likes  puddings, 
Heyne  begs  he'll  accept  these  that  from  Gottingen 
come. 
"  Give  them  to  me  !     The  kings'  quarrel  I  sang!  " — 
"  I,  the  fight  near  the  vessels  !  "  — 
"Hand  rae  the  puddings!     I  sang  what  upon  Ida 
took  place !  " 
Gently  !     Dont  tear  me  to  pieces !     The  puddings 
will  not  be  sufficient ; 
He  by  whom  they  are  sent  destined  them  only  for 
cue. 
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G.    G. 

Each  one,  when  seen  1)}'  himself,  is  passably  wise 

and  judicious  ; 

When  the^^  in  corpore  are,  naught  but  a  blockhead  is 

seen. 

— • — 

THE   MORAL   POET. 

Man  is  in  truth  a  poor  creature,  —  I  know  it,  —  and 

fain  would  forget  it ; 

Therefore  (how  sorry  I  ami)  camel,  alas,  unto 

thee ! 

— ♦ — 

THE    DANAIDES. 

Into  the  sieve  we've  been  pouring  for  years,  —  o'er 
the  stone  we've  been  brooding  ; 

But  the   stone  never  warms,  —  nor  does  the  sieve 
ever  fill. 

— • — 

THE   SUBLIME  SUBJECT. 

'Tis  thy  Muse's  delight  to  sing  God's  pit}-  to  mortals  ; 
But,  that  they  pitiful  are,  — is  it  a  matter  for  song? 


THE   ARTIFICE. 

WouLDST  thou  give  pleasure  at  once  to  the  children 
of  earth  and  the  righteous  ? 
Draw  the  image  of  lust  —  adding  the  devil  as  well ! 


IMMORTALITY. 

Dreadest  thou  the  aspect  of  death !     Thou  wishest 
to  live  on  forever? 
Live  in  the  whole,  and  when  long  thou  shalt  have 
gone,  'twill  remain ! 
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JEREMIADS. 

All,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  in  Germany  fast  is 
decaying ; 
Far  beliind  us,  alas,  lieth  the  golden  age  now ! 
For  by  philosophers  spoiled   is  our  language  —  our 
logic  by  poets, 
And  no  more  common  sense  governs  our  passage 
through  life. 
From  the  aesthetic,  to  which  she  belongs,  now  virtue 
is  driven, 
And  into  politics  forced,  where  she's  a  troublesome 


guest. 
Where  are  we  hastening  now?     If  natural,  dull  we 
are  voted. 
And  if  we  put  on  constraint,  then  the  world  calls 
us  absurd. 
Oh,  thou  jo3'ous  artlessness  'mongst  the  poor  maidens 
of  Leipzig, 
Witty  simplicity  come,  —  come,  then,  to  glad  us 
again  ! 
Comedy,  oh  repeat  thy  weekly  visits  so  precious, 
Sigismund,    lover    so   sweet,  —  Mascarill,    valet 
jocose ! 
Traged}",  full  of  salt  and  pungenc}'-  epigrammatic,  — 
And   thou,    minuet-step   of  our   old  buskin  pi'e- 
served ! 
Philosophic    i-omance,  thou  mannikin    waiting  with 
patience. 
When,    'gainst  the    pruner's   attack.  Nature  de- 
fendeth  herself! 
Ancient  prose,  oh  return,  —  so  nobl}'  and  boldl}'  ex- 
pressing 
All  that   thou  thinkest  and  hast  thought,  —  and 
what  the  reader  thinks  too  I 
All,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  in  Germany  fast  is 
decaying ; 
Far  behind  us,  alas,  lieth  the  golden  age  now  ! 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  GHOST. 

A    PARODY. 

I,  TOO,  at  length  discerned  great  Hercules'  energy 
mighty,  — 
Saw  his  shade.     He  himself  was  not,  alas,  to  be 
seen. 
Round  hhn  were  heard,  like  the  screaming  of  birds, 
the  screams  of  tragedians, 
And,  witli  the  baying  of  dogs,  barked  dramatur- 
gists around. 
There  stood  the  giant  in  all  his  terrors  ;  his  bow  was 
extended. 
And  the  bolt,  fixed  on  the  string,  steadih'  aimed 
at  the  heart. 
"  What  still  hardier  action,  unhappy  one,  dost  thou 
now  venture. 
Thus  to  descend  to  the  grave  of  the  departed  souls 
here?"  — 
"  'Tis  to  see  Tiresias  I  come,  to  ask  of  the  prophet 
Where  I  the  buskin  of  old,  that  now  has  vanished, 
may  find?" 
"  If  they  believe  not  in  Nature,  nor  the  old  Grecian, 
but  vainl}' 
Wilt  thou  conve}'  up  from  hence  that  dramaturgy 
to  them." 
"Oh,  as  for  Nature,  once  more  to  tread  our  stage 
she  has  ventured, 
Ay,  and  stark-naked  beside,  so  that  each  rib  we 
count." 
"What?    Is  the  buskin  of  old  to  be  seen  in  truth  on 
your  stage,  then, 
Which  even  I  came  to  fetch,  out  of  mid-Tartarus' 
gloom?  "  — 
"  There  is  now  no  more  of  that  tragic  bustle,  for 
scared}' 
Once  in  a  year  on  the  boards  moves   th}"^  great 
soul,  harness-clad." 
"  Doubtless  'tis  well !     Philosophy  now  has  refined 
your  sensations. 
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And  from  the  humor  so  bright  fl}-  the  affections 
so  black."  — 
"  Ay,  there  is  nothing  that  beats  a  jest  that  is  stolid 
and  barren, 
But  then  e'en  sorrow  can  please,  if  tis  sufficiently 
moist." 
•'  But   do   ye   also   exhibit   the   graceful    dance   of 
Thalia, 
Joined  to  the  solemn  step  with  which  Melpomene 
moves  ?  "  — 
"  Neither!     For  naught  we  love  but  what  is  Chris- 
tian and  moral ; 
And  what  is  popular,  too,  homel3',  domestic,  and 
plain." 
"  What?    Does  no  Cifisar,  does  no  Achilles,  appear 
on  your  stage  now. 
Not   an    Andromache    e'en,  not  an   Orestes,  my 
friend?" 
"  No  !  there  is  naught  to  be  seen  there  but  parsons, 
and  S3"ndics  of  commerce. 
Secretaries    perchance,    ensigns,  and    majors   of 
horse." 
*'But,  my  good  friend,  pray  tell  me,  what  can  such 
people  e'er  meet  with 
That   can  be  truly  called  great  ?  —  what  that  is 
great  can  they  do?" 
"  What?     AVliy  they  form   cabals,  they  lend  upon 
mortgage,  they  pocket 
Silver  spoons,  and  fear  not  e'en  in  the  stocks  to 
be  placed." 
"Whence  do  ye,  then,  derive  the  destiny,  great  and 
_  gigantic, 
Which  raises  man  up  on  high,  e'en  when  it  grinds 
hira  to  dust?  "  — 
"  All   mere   nonsense  !     Ourselves,  our  worthy  ac- 
quaintances also. 
And  our  sorrows  and  wants,  seek  we,  and  find  we, 
too,  here." 
"  But  all  this  ye  possess  at  home  both  apter  and 
better,  — 
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"Wherefore,  then,  fly  from  ^'ourselves,  if  'tis  j'our- 
selves  that  ye  seek  ?  " 
"  Be  not  offended,  great  hero,  for  that  is  a  different 
question  ; 
Ever   is   destiny   blind,  —  ever  is   righteous   the 
bard. 
"Then  one  meets  on  3-our  stage  your  own eontempt- 
ible  nature, 
While  'tis  in  vain  one  seeks  there  nature  enduring 
and  great  ? " 
"There  the  poet  is  host,  and  act  the  fifth  is  the 
reckoning ; 
And,  when  crime  becomes  sick,  virtue  sits  down 
to  the  feast !  " 


THE  RIVERS. 

RHINE. 

True,  as  becometh  a  Switzer,  I  watch  over  German3''s 
borders ; 
But  the  light-footed  Gaul  jumps  o'er  the  suffering 
stream. 

RHINE    AND    MOSELLE. 

Many  a  year  have  I  clasped  in  my  arms  the  Lorrain- 
ian  maiden  ; 
But  our  union  as  vet  ne'er  has  been  blest  with  a  son. 


DANUBE    IN 


Round  me  are  dwelling  the  falcon-eyed  race,   the 
Pha?acian  people  ; 
Sunday  with  them  never  ends  ;  ceaselessly  moves 
round  the  spit. 

MAIN. 

Ay,  it  is  true  that  my  castles  are  crumbling ;  yet,  to 
m^-  comfort, 
Have  I  for  centuries  past  seen  my  old  race  still 
endure. 
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SAALE. 

Short  is  my  course,   diirino;  '^\'hich  I  salute   many- 
princes  and  nations  ; 
Yet  the  princes  are  good  —  ay  !  and  the  nations 
are  free. 

ILM. 

Poor  are  my  banks,  it  is  true  ;  but  yet  my  soft-flowing 
waters 
Many  immortal  lays  here,  borne  by  the  current 
along. 

PLEISSE. 

Flat  is  my  shore  and  shallow  my  current ;  alas,  all 
my  writers. 
Both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  drink  far  too  deep  of 
its  stream  I 

ELBE. 

All  ye  others  speak  only  a  jargon ;  'mongst  Ger- 
man3's  rivers 
None  speak  German  but  me  ;  I  but  in  Misnia  alone. 

SPREE. 

Ramler  once  gave  me  language,  —  my  Caesar  a  sub- 
ject ;  and  therefore 
I  had  my  mouth  then  stuffed  full ;  but  I've  been 
silent  since  that. 

WESER. 

Nothing,  alas,  can  be  said  about  me  ;  I  really  can't 
furnish 
Matter  enough  to  the  Muse  e'en  for  an  epigram 
small. 


MINERAL    "WATERS    AT 


Singular  country  !  what  excellent  taste  in  its  fount- 
ains and  rivers ! 
In  its  people  alone  none  have  I  ever  yet  found  ! 

PEGNITZ. 

I  for  a  long  time  have  been  a  hypochondriacal  subject ; 
I  but  flow  on  because  it  has  my  habit  been  long. 
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THE  RIVERS. 

We  would  gladly  remain  iu  the  lands  that  own 

as  their  masters  ; 
Soft  their  yoke  ever  is,  and  all  their  burdens  are 
liglit. 

SALZACH. 

I,  to   salt   the  archbishopric,  come  from  Juvavia's 
mountains  ; 
Then  to  Bavaria  turn,  where  they  have  great  need 
of  salt ! 

THE     ANONYMOUS    RIVER. 

Lenten  food  for  the  pious  bishop's  table  to  furnish, 
By  my  Creator  I'm  poured  over  the  famishing  land. 

LES    FLEUVES    INDISCRETS. 

Pray  be  silent,  ye  rivers !  One  sees  ye  have  no  more 
discretion 
Than,  in  a  case  we  could  name,  Diderot's  favorites 
had. 

— * — 

ZENITH   AND  NADIR. 

"Wheresoever  thou  wanderest  in  space,  thy  Zenith 
and  Nadir 
Unto  the  heavens  knit  thee,  unto  the  axis  of  earth. 
Howsoever  thou  actest,  let  heaven  be  moved  by  thy 
purpose. 
Let  the  aim  of  thy  deeds  traverse  the  axis  of 
earth ! 


KANT  AND  HIS  COMMENTATORS. 

See  how  a  single  rich  man  gives  a  living  to  numbers 
of  beggars ! 
'Tis  when  sovereigns  build,   carters  are  kept  in 
employ. 
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THE   PHILOSOPHERS. 

The  principle  by  which  each  thing 

Toward  strength  and  shape  first  tended,  — 

The  pulley  whereon  Zeus  the  ring 

Of  earth,  that  loosely  used  to  swing, 
With  cautiousness  suspended, — 

He  is  a  clever  man,  I  vow, 

Who  its  real  name  can  tell  me  now. 

Unless  to  help  him  I  consent  — 

'Tis :  ten  and  twelve  are  different ! 

Fire  burns,  —  'tis  chilly  when  it  snows, 

Man  always  is  two-footed,  — 
The  sun  across  the  heavens  goes,  — 
Tlds^  he  who  naught  of  logic  knows 

Finds  to  his  reason  suited. 
Yet  he  who  metaphysics  learns, 
Knows  that  naught  freezes  when  it  burns  — 
Knows  that  what's  wet  is  never  dry,  — 
And  that  what's  bright  attracts  the  eye. 

Old  Homer  sings  his  noble  lays, 

The  hero  goes  through  dangers ; 
The  brave  man  duty's  call  obeys, 
And  did  so,  even  in  the  days 

When  sages  3'et  were  strangers  — 
But  heart  and  genius  now  have  taught 
What  Locke  and  what  Descartes  ne'er  thought  i* 
By  them  immediately  is  shown 
That  which  is  possible  alone. 

In  life  avails  the  right  of  foi'ce. 

The  bold  the  timid  worries  ; 
Who  rules  not,  is  a  slave  of  course, 
Without  design  each  thing  across 

Earth's  stage  forever  hurries. 
Yet  what  would  happen  if  the  plan 
Which  guides  the  world  now  first  began, 
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Within  the  morrtl  S3'stem  lies 
Disclosed  with  clearness  to  our  eyes. 

''When  man  would  seek  his  destiny, 

Man's  help  must  then  be  given  ; 
Save  for  the  whole,  ne'er  labors  he,  — 
Of  many  drops  is  formed  the  sea,  — 

By  water  mills  are  driven  ; 
Therefore  the  wolf's  wild  species  flies,— 
Knit  are  the  state's  enduring  ties." 
Thus  Puffendorf  and  Feder,  each 
Is,  ex  cathedra,  wont  to  teach. 

Yet,  if  what  such  professors  say, 
Each  brain  to  enter  durst  not. 
Nature  exerts  her  mother-sway, 
Provides  that  ne'er  the  chain  gives  way. 

And  that  the  ripe  fruits  burst  not. 
Meanwhile,  until  earth's  structure  vast 
Philosoph}'  can  bind  at  last, 
Tis  she  that  bids  its  pinion  move, 
By  means  of  hunger  and  of  love ! 


THE    METAPHYSICIAN. 

"  How  far  beneath  me  seems  the  earthl}'  ball ! 

The  pigmy  race  below  I  scarce  can  see ; 
How  does  m}"  art,  the  noblest  art  of  all, 

Bear  me  close  up  to  heaven's  bright  canopy ! '' 
So  cries  the  slater  from  his  tower's  high  top, 

And  so  the  little  would-be  mighty  man, 
Hans  Metaphysicus,  from  out  his  critic-shop. 

Explain,  thou  little  would-be  mighty  man ! 
The  tower  from  which  thy  looks  the  world  surve}^, 
Whereof,  —  w^hereonis  it  erected,  pra}'? 
How  didst  thou  mount  it  ?     Of  what  use  to  thee 
Its  naked  heights,  save  o'er  the  vale  to  see? 
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PEGASUS   IX   HARNESS. 

OxcE  to  a  horse-fair,  —  it  may  perhaps  haA'e  been 
Where  other  things  are  bouglit  and  sold,  —  I  mean 
At  the  Ha3'market,  —  there  the  muses'  horse 
A  hungry  poet  brought  —  to  sell,  of  course. 

The  hippogriff  neighed  shrilly,  loudl}'. 
And  reared  upon  his  hind-legs  proudly  ; 
-In  utter  wonderment  each  stood  and  cried  : 

"  The  noble  regal  beast !     But,  woe  betide  ! 
Two  hideous  wings  his  slender  form  deface, 
The  finest  team  he  else  would  not  disgrace."  — 
"  The  breed,"  said  the}',  "  is  doubtless  rare, 
But  who  would  traA'el  through  the  air?"  — 
Not  one  of  them  would  risk  his  gold. 
At  length  a  farmer  grew  more  bold  : 
"  As  for  his  wings,  I  of  no  use  should  find  them. 
But  then  how  easy  'tis  to  clip  or  bind  them ! 
The  horse  for  drawing  may  be  useful  found,  — 
So,  friend,  I  don't  mind  giving  twent}'  pound  !  " 
The  other  glad  to  sell  his  merchandise, 
Cried,    "  Done  V  —  and    Hans   rode   off  upon   his 
prize. 

The  noble  creature  was,  ere  long,  put-to, 

But  scarce!}'  felt  the  unaccustomed  load, 
Than,  panting  to  soar  upwards,  off  he  flew, 
And,  filled  with  honest  anger,  overthrew 

The  cart  where  an  abyss  just  met  the  road. 
"  Ho!  ho!  "  thought  Hans  :   "  No  cart  to  this  mad 

beast 
I'll  trust.     Experience  makes  one  wise  at  least. 
To  drive  the  coach  to-morrow  now  my  course  is, 

And  he  as  leader  in  the  team  shall  go. 
The  lively  fellow'U  save  me  full  two  horses ; 

As  3'ears  pass  on,  he'll  doubtless  tamer  grow." 

All  went  on  well  at  first.     The  nimble  steed 
His    partners    roused,  —  like    lightning   was    their 
speed. 
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What  happened  next?     Toward  heaven  was  turned 

his  e3'e,  — 
Unused  across  the  solid  ground  to  fl}', 
He  quitted  soon  the  safe  and  beaten  course, 
And  true  to  nature's  strong  resistless  force, 
Ran  over  liog  and  moor,   o'er  hedge  and  pasture 

tilled  ; 
An  equal  madness  soon  the  other  horses  filled  — 
No  reins  could  hold  them  in,  no  help  was  near, 
Till,  —  onlj'  picture  the  poor  travellers'  fear  !  — 
The  coach,  well  shaken,  and  completely  wrecked, 
Upon  a  hill's  steep  top  at  length  was  checked. 

"  If  this  is  always  sure  to  be  the  case," 

Hans  cried,  and  cut  a  ver}'  sorry  face, 

"  He'll  never  do  to  draw  a  coach  or  wagon  ; 

Let's  see  if  we  can't  tame  the  fier}'  dragon 

By  means  of  heav}'  work  and  little  food." 

And  so  the  plan  was  tried.  —  But  what  ensued? 

The  handsome  beast,  before  three  da3-s  had  passed, 

Wasted  to  nothing.     "  Sta}' !  I  see  at  last !  " 

Cried   Hans.     "Be  quick,    30U  fellows!   yoke  him 

now 
With  my  most  sturdy  ox  before  the  plough." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.     In  union  queer 

Together  yoked  were  soon  winged  horse  and  steer. 

The  griffin  pranced   with  rage,    and  his  remaining 
might 

Exerted  to  resume  his  old-accustomed  flight. 

'Twas  all  in  vain  —  his  partner  stepped  with  circum- 
spection, 

And  Phoebus'  haughty  steed  must  follow  his  direc- 
tion ; 

Until  at  last,  by  long  resistance  spent, 

When  strength  his  limbs  no  longer  was  control- 
ling, 

The  noble  creature,  with  affliction  bent. 

Fell  to  the  ground,  and  in  the  dust  lav  rolling. 
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"  Accursed  beast !  "  at  length  with  fury  mad 

Hans  shouted,  while  he  soundly  plied  the  lash, — 

"Even  for  ploughing,  then,  thou  art  too  bad  !  — 
That  fellow  was  a  rogue  to  sell  such  trash ! " 

Ere  3'et  his  heav}'  blows  had  ceased  to  fl}', 
A  brisk  and  merry  3'outh  b}'  chance  came  by. 
A  lute  was  tinkling  in  his  hand, 

And  through  his  light  and  flowing  hair 
"Was  twined  with  grace  a  golden  band. 

"Whither,  m}'  friend,  with  that  strange  pair?" 
From  far  he  to  the  peasant  cried. 
"  A  bird  and  ox  to  one  rope  tied  — 
Was  such  a  team  e'er  heard  of,  pray  ? 
Th}'  horse's  worth  I'd  fain  essay  ; 
Just  for  one  moment  lend  him  me,  — 
Observe,  and  thou  shalt  wonders  see !  " 


The  hippogriff  was  loosened  from  the  plough, 

Upon  his  back  the  smiling  3'outh  leaped  now  ; 

No  sooner  did  the  creature  understand 

That  he  was  guided  by  a  master-hand, 

Than  'ginst  his  bit  he  champed,  and  upward  soared 

While  lightning  from  his  flaming  eyes  outpoured. 

No  longer  the  same  being,  royally 

A  spirit,  a_y,  a  god,  ascended  he, 

Spread  in  a  moment  to  the  stormy  wind 

His  noble  wings,  and  left  the  earth  behind. 

And,  ere  the  eye  could  follow  him, 

Had  vanished  in  the  heavens  dim. 


KNOWLEDGE. 

Knowledge  to  one  is  a  goddess  both  heavenly  and 
high,  —  to  another 
Only  an   excellent   cow,  yielding   the   butter  he 
wants. 
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THE  POETRY   OF   LIFE. 

"  Who  would  himself  with  shadows  entertain, 
Or  gild  his  life  with  lights  that  shine  in  vain, 
Or  nurse  false  hopes  tliat  do  but  cheat  the  true  ? — 
Though  with  my  dream    m3-  heaven    should  be  re- 
signed — 
Though  the  free-pinioned  soul  that  once  could  dwell 
In  the  large  empire  of  the  possiljle, 
This  workday  life  with  iron  chains  ma}'  bind, 
Yet  thus  the  mastery  o'er  ourselves  we  find. 
And  solemn  dut}'  to  our  acts  decreed, 
Meets  us  thus  tutored  in  the  hour  of  need. 
With  a  more  sober  and  submissive  mind  ! 
How  front  necessity  —  j-et  bid  thy  3'outh 
Shun  the  mild  rule  of  life's  calm  sovereign,  truth." 

So  speakest  thou,  friend,  how  stronger  far  than  I ; 
As  from  experience  —  that  sure  port  serene  — 
Thou  lookest ;  —  and  straight,  a  coldness  wraps  the 

sky, 
The  summer  glor}-  withers  from  the  scene, 
Scared  by  the  solemn  spell ;  beliold  them  fly, 
The  godlike  images  that  seemed  so  fair! 
Silent  the  playful  Muse  —  the  rosy  hours 
Halt  in  their  dance  ;  and  the  Maj'-breathing  flowers 
Fall  from  the  sister-graces'  waving  hair. 
Sweet-mouthed  Apollo  breaks  his  golden  lyre, 
Hermes,  the  wand  with  many  a  marvel  rife  ;  — 
The  veil,  rose-woven,  by  the  3'oung  desire 
With  dreams,  drops  from  the  hueless  cheeks  of  life. 
The  world  seems  what  it  is  —  a  grave  !  and  love 
Casts  down  the  bondage  wound  his  e3-es  above, 
And  sees/ —  He  sees  but  images  of  clay 
Where  he  dreamed  gods  ;   and   sighs  —  and  glides 

awa}'. 
The  youngness  of  the  beautiful  grows  old, 
And  on  th}'  hps  the  bride's  sweet  kiss  seems  cold ; 
And  in  the  crowd  of  joys  —  upon  thy  throne 
Thou  sittest  in  state,  and  hardenest  into  stone. 
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TO  GOETHE, 

ON    HIS    PRODUCING    VOLTAIRE'S   "MAHOMET"    ON  THE 

STAGE. 

Thou,  by  whom,  freed  from  rules  constrained  and 
wrong, 

On  truth  and  natui-e  once  again  we're  placed,  — 
Who,  in  the  cradle  e'en  a  hero  strong, 

Stillest  the  serpents  round  our  genius  laced,  — 
Thou  whom  the  godlike  science  has  so  long 

With  her  unsullied  sacred  fillet  graced,  — 
Dost  thou  on  ruined  altars  sacrifice 
To  that  false  muse  whom  we  no  longer  prize? 

This  theatre  belongs  to  native  art, 

No  foreign  idols  worshipped  here  are  seen ; 

A  laurel  we  can  show,  with  jo3'Ous  heart, 

That  on  the  German  Pindus  has  grown  green : 

The  sciences'  most  hol^',  hidden  part 
The  German  genius  dares  to  enter  e'en, 

And,  following  the  Briton  and  the  Greek, 

A  nobler  glory  now  attempts  to  seek. 

For  yonder^  where  slaves  kneel,  and  despots  hold 
The  reins,  —  where   spurious   greatness   lifts   its 
head, 

Art  has  no  power  the  noble  there  to  mould, 
'Tis  by  no  Louis  that  its  seed  is  spread  ; 

From  its  own  fulness  it  must  needs  unfold, 
By  earthl}'  majesty  'tis  never  fed  ; 

'Tis  with  truth  onl}'  it  can  e'er  unite, 

Its  glow  free  spirits  only  e'er  can  light. 

'Tis  not  to  bind  us  in  a  worn-out  chain 

Thou  dost  this  play  of  olden  time  recall,  — 

'Tis  not  to  seek  to  lead  us  back  again 

To  days  when  thoughtless  childhood  ruled  o*er  all. 

It  were,  in  truth,  an  idle  risk  and  vain 
Into  the  moving  wheel  of  time  to  fall ; 
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The  winged  hours  forever  bear  it  on, 

The  new  arrives,  and,  lo !  the  old  has  gone. 


The  narrow  theatre  is  now  more  wide, 
Into  its  space  a  universe  now  steals  ; 

In  pompous  words  no  longer  is  our  pride, 
Nature  we  love  when  she  her  form  reveals  ; 

Fashion's  false  rules  no  more  are  deified  ; 
And  as  a  man  the  hero  acts  and  feels. 

'Tis  passion  makes  the  notes  of  freedom  sound, 

And  'tis  in  truth  the  beautiful  is  found. 


Weak  is  the  frame  of  Thespis'  chariot  fair, 
Resembling  much  the  bark  of  Acheron, 

That  carries  naught  but  shades  and  forms  of  air ; 
And  if  rude  life  should  venture  to  press  on, 

The  fragile  bark  its  weight  no  more  can  bear, 
For  fleeting  spirits  it  can  hold  alone. 

Appearance  ne'er  can  reach  reality,  — 

If  nature  be  victorious,  art  must  fly. 

For  on  the  stage's  boarded  scaffold  here 

A  world  ideal  opens  to  our  eyes, 
Nothing  is  true  and  genuine  save  —  a  tear ; 

Emotion  on  no  dream  of  sense  relies. 
The  real  Melpomene  is  still  sincere. 

Naught  as  a  fable  merel}'  she  supplies  — 
By  truth  profound  to  charm  us  is  her  care ; 
The  false  one,  truth  pretends,  but  to  ensnare. 

Now  from  the  scene,  art  threatens  to  retire. 
Her  kingdom  wild  maintains  still  phantasy  ; 

The  stage  she  like  the  world  would  set  on  fire, 
The  meanest  and  the  noblest  mingles  she. 

The  Frank  alone  'tis  art  can  now  inspire. 
And  3'et  her  archetype  can  his  ne'er  be  ; 

In  bounds  unchangeable  confining  her, 

He  holds  her  fast,  and  vainly  would  she  stir. 
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The  stage  to  him  is  pure  and  undefiled  ; 

Chased  from  the  regions  tliat  to  her  belong 
Are  Nature's  tones,  so  careless  and  so  wild, 

To  him  e'en  language  rises  into  song ; 
A  realm  harmonious  'tis,  of  beaut}*  mild, 

Where  limb  unites  to  limb  in  order  strong. 
The  whole  into  a  solemn  temple  blends, 
And  'tis  the  dance  that  grace  to  motion  lends. 

And  vet  the  Frank  must  not  be  made  our  guide. 

For  in  his  art  no  living  spirit  reigns  : 
The  boasting  gestures  of  a  spurious  pride 

That  mind  which  only  loves  the  true  disdaina- 
To  nobler  ends"  alone  be  it  applied. 

Returning,  like  some  soul's  long-vanished  manes 
To  render  the  oft-sullied  stage  once  more 
A  throne  befitting  the  great  muse  of  yore. 


THE  PRESENT. 

Ring  and  staff,  oh  to  me  on  a  Rhenish  flask  ye  are 
welcome ! 
Him  a  true  shepherd  I  call,  who  thus  gives  drink 
to  his  sheep. 
Draught  thrice  blest !  It  is  bj'  the  Muse  I  have  won 
thee,  —  the  Muse,  too, 
Sends  thee,  —  and  even  the  church  places  upon 
thee  her  seal. 


DEPARTURE   FROM   LIFE. 

Two  are  the  roads  that  before  thee  lie  open  from  life 

to  conduct  thee ; 
To  the  ideal  one  leads  thee,  the  other  to  death. 
See  that  while  yet  thou  art  free,  on  the  first  thou 

commencest  tliy  journe}*. 
Ere  by  the  merciless  fates  on  to  the  other  thou'rt 

led! 
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VERSES  WRITTEN  IN  THE   FOLIO    ALBUM   OF 
A  LEARNED   FRIEND. 

Once  wisdom  dwelt  in  tomes  of  ponderous  size, 

While  friendship  from  a  pocketbook  would  talk  ; 
But  now  that  knowledge  in  small  compass  lies, 

And  floats  in  almanacs,  as  light  as  cork, 
Courageous  man,  thou  dost  not  hesitate 
To  open  for  thy  friends  this  house  so  great ! 
Hast  thou  no  fear,  I  seriously  would  ask. 
That  thou  may'st  thus  their  patience  overtask? 


VERSES  WRITTEN  IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  A  FRIEND. 

(lIEIiK    VON    MECIIELN    OF    liASLE.) 

Nature  in   charms  is  exhaustless,  in   beauty   ever 
■    reviving  ; 
And,  like  Nature,  fair  art  is  inexhaustible  too. 
Hail,  thou  honored  old  man  !  for  both  in  thy  heart 
thou  preservest 
Living  sensations,  and  thus  ne'er-ending  youth  is 

thy  lot ! 

— * — 

THE    SUNDAY   CHILDREN. 

Years  has  the  master  been  laboring,  but  always  with- 
out satisfaction  ; 
To  an  ingenious  race  'twould  be  in  vision  con- 
ferred. 
What  they  yesterdaj-  learned,  to-day  they  fain  would 
be  teaching : 
Small  compassion,   alas,  is  b}'  those  gentlemen 
shown  ! 

— * — 

THE   HIGHEST. 

Seekest  thou  the  highest,  the  greatest !     In  that  the 
plant  can  instruct  thee  ; 
What  it  unwittingly  is,  be  thou  of  thine  own  free 
will ! 
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THE  PUPPET-SHOW  OF  LIFE. 

Thou'rt  welcome  in  my  box  to  peep  ! 
Life's  puppet-show,  the  world  in  little, 
Thou'lt  see  depicted  to  a  tittle,  — 

But  pra}^  at  some  small  distance  keep  ! 

'Tis  by  the  torch  of  love  alone, 

By  Cupid's  taper,  it  is  shown. 

See,  not  a  moment  void  the  stage  is  ! 

The  child  in  arms  at  first  the}'  bring,  — 
The   bo}'  then  skips,  —  the  youth  now  storms  and 
rages,  — 

The  man  contends,  and  ventures  everything ! 

Each  one  attempts  success  to  find, 
Yet  narrow  is  the  race-course  ever ; 
The  chariot  rolls,  the  axles  quiver, 

The  hero  presses  on,  the  coward  stays  behind, 
The  proud  man  falls  with  mirth-inspiring  fall, 
The  wise  man  overtakes  them  all ! 

Thou  see'st  fair  woman  at  the  barrier  stand, 
With  beauteous  hands,  with  smiling  e3'es, 
To  glad  the  victor  with  his  prize. 


TO   LAWGIVERS. 

Ever    take  it  for   granted,   that    man    collectively 
wishes 
That  which  is  right ;  but  take  care  never  to  think 

so  of  one ! 

— • — 

FALSE  IMPULSE  TO  STUDY. 

Oh,  how  many  new  foes  against  truth  !     My  very 
soul  blcedeth 
When  I  behold  the  owl-race  now  bursting  forth  to 
the  light. 
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rO  THE  HEREDITARY   PRINCE   OF   WEIMAR, 
ON  HIS   PROCEEDING   TO   PARIS. 

(sung  in  a  circle  of  friends.) 

"With  one  last  bumper  let  us  hail 

The  wanderer  beloved, 
Who  takes  his  leave  of  this  still  vale 

Wherein  in  3'outh  he  roved. 

From  loving  arms,  from  native  home, 

He  tears  himself  awa}'. 
To  3'onder  city  proud  to  roam, 

That  makes  whole  lands  its  prey. 

Dissension  flies,  all  tempests  end. 

And  chained  is  strife  abhorred ; 
We  in  the  crater  may  descend 

From  whence  the  lava  poured. 

A  gracious  fate  conduct  thee  through 

Life's  wild  and  mazy  track ! 
A  bosom  nature  gave  thee  true,  — 

A  bosom  true  bring  back  ! 

Thou'lt  visit  lands  that  war's  wild  train 
Had  crushed  with  careless  heed  ; 

Now  smiling  peace  salutes  the  plain, 
And  strews  the  golden  seed. 

The  hoary  Father  Rhine  thou'lt  greet, 

Who  thy  forefather  *  blest 
Will  tliink  of,  whilst  his  waters  fleet 

In  ocean's  bed  to  rest. 

Do  homage  to  the  hero's  manes, 

And  otter  to  the  Rhine, 
The  German  frontier  who  maintains, 

His  own-created  wine,  — 

*  Duke  Bernard  of   Weimar,  one  of   the  heroes  of   the  Thirty 
Years'  War. 
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So  that  th}'  conntr3''s  soul  thy  guide 

May  be.  when  thou  hast  crossed 
On  the  frail  bark  to  yonder  side, 

Where  German  faith  is  lost ! 


THE  IDEAL  OF   WOMAN. 

TO      AMANDA. 

VYoman  in  everything  yields  to  man ;    but  in  that 
which  is  highest, 
Even  the  manliest  man  jields  to  the  woman  most 
weak. 
But  that  highest,  —  what  is  it  ?    The  gentle  radiance 
of  triumph 
As  in  thy  brow  upon  me,  beauteous  Amanda,  it 
beams. 
When  o'er  the  bright  shining  disk  the  clouds  of  afflic- 
tion  are  fleeting, 
Fairer  the  image  appears,  seen  through  the  vapor 
of  gold. 
Man  may  think  himself  free  !  thou  art  so,  —  for  thou 
never  knowest 
What  is  the  meaning  of  choice,  —  know'st  not 
necessity's  name. 
That  which  thou  givest,  thou  always  givest  wholly  ; 
but  one  art  thou  ever. 
Even  thy  tenderest  sound  is  thine  harmonious  self. 
Youth   everlasting  dwells   here,   with   fulness   that 
never  is  exhausted. 
And  with  the  flower  at  once  pluckest  thou  the  ripe 
golden  fruit. 


THE  FOUNTAIN   OF  SECOND  YOUTH. 

Trust  me,  'tis  not  a  mere  tale,  —  the  fountain  of 
youth  really  runneth. 
Runneth  forever.     Thou  ask'st,  where?     In  the 
poet's  sweet  art ! 
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WILLIAM  TELL.* 

When  hostile  elements  with  rage  resound, 
And  fmy  blindly  fans  war's  lurid  flame, — 

When  in  the  strife  of  party  quarrel  dr©wned, 
The  voice  of  justice  no  regard  can  claim, — 

When  crime  is  free,  and  impious  hands  are  found 
The  sacred  to  pollute,  devoid  of  shame, 

And  loose  the  anchor  which  the  state  maintains,  — 

No  subject  there  we  find  for  joyous  strains. 

But  when  a   nation,  that  its  flocks  still  feeds 

W^ith  calm  content,  nor  other's  wealth  desires 
Throws  off  the  cruel  yoke  'neath  which  it  bleeds. 

Yet,  e'en  in  wrath,  humanity  admires,  — 
And,  e'en  in  triumph,  moderation  heeds,  — 

That  is  immortal,  and  our  song  requires. 
To  show  thee  such  an  image  now  is  mine ; 
Thou  knovvest  it  well,  for  all  that's  great  is  thine ! 


TO   A  YOUNG    FKIEND    DEVOTING   HIMSELF  TO 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Severe  the  proof  the  Grecian  youth  was  doomed  to 

undergo, 
Before  he  might  what  lurks  beneath  the  Eleusiuia 

know  — 
Art  thou  prepared  and  ripe,  the  shrine  —  the  inner 

shrine  — •  to  win, 
Where  Pallas  guards  from  vulgar  ej-es  the  mystic 

prize  within  ? 
Knowest  thou   what  bars   thy  way?  how  dear  the 

bargain  thou  dost  make. 
When  but  to  buy  uncertain  good,  sure  good  thou 

dost  forsake? 
Feel'st  thou  sufficient  strength  to  brave  the  deadliest 

human  fray, 

*  These  verses  were  sent  by  Schiller  to  the  then  Electoral  High 
Chaucellor,  with  a  copy  of  his  "  William  Tell." 
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"Wlien  heart  from  reason  —  sense  from  thought,  shall 

rend  themselves  awa}'? 
Sufficient  valor,   war  with  doubt,  the  hjxlra-shape, 

to  wage ; 
And  that  worst  foe  within  thj'self  with  manly  soul 

engage  ? 
"With  e^es  that  keep  their  heavenl}'^  health  —  the  in- 
nocence of  3"outh 
To  guard  from  every   falsehood,   fair  beneath  the 

mask  of  truth? 
Fly,  if  thou  canst  not  trust  thy  heart  to  guide  thee 

on  the  way  — 
Oh,  fl}-  the  charmed  margin  ere  th'  abyss  engulf  its 

prey. 
Round  man}'  a  step  that  seeks  the  light,  the  shades 

of  midnight  close  ; 
But  in  the  glimmering  twilight,    see  —  how  safely 

childhood  goes  I 


EXPECTATION   AXD   FULFILMENT. 

Into  life's  ocean  the  youth  with  a  thousand  masts 
daringl}'  launches  ; 
Mute,  in  a  boat  saved  from  wreck,  enters  the  gray- 
beard  the  port. 

— ♦ — 

THE  COMMON  FATE. 

See  how  we  hate,  how  we  quarrel,  how  thought  and 
how  feeling  divide  us  ! 
But  th}'  locks,  friend,  like  mine,  meanwhile  are 
bleacheuiug  fast. 


HUMAN  ACTION. 

Where  the  pathway  begins,  eternity  seems  to  lie 
open. 
Yet  at  the  narrowest  point  even  the  wisest  man 
stops. 
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NUPTIAL  ODE.* 

Fair  bride,  fittencled  by  our  blessing, 
Glad  Hymen's  flowery  path  'gin  pressing ! 

We  witnessed  with  enraptured  eye 
The  graces  of  thy  soul  unfolding, 
Th}'  youthful  charms  their  beaut}"  moulding 

To  blossom  for  love's  ecstasy. 
A  happy  fate  now  hovers  round  thee, 

And  friendship  3'ields  without  a  smart 
To  that  sweet  god  whose  might  hath  bound  thee  ;  — 

He  needs  must  have,  he  hath  thy  heart ! 

To  duties  dear,  to  trouble  tender, 

Thy  youthful  breast  must  now  surrender, 

Th}'  garland's  summons  must  obey. 
Each  toying  infantine  sensation, 
Each  fleeting  sport  of  3-outh's  creation, 

Forevermore  hath  passed  awa}' ; 
And  Hymen's  sacred  bond  now  chaineth 

Where  soft  and  fluttering  love  was  shrined  ; 
Yet  for  a  heart,  where  beaut}'  reigneth. 

Of  flowers  alone  that  bond  is  twined. 

The  secret  that  can  keep  forever 

In  verdant  links,  that  naught  can  sever, 

The  bridal  garland,  wouldst  thou  find? 
'Tis  purity  the  heart  pervading. 
The  blossoms  of  a  grace  unfading. 

And  yet  with  modest  shame  combined. 
Which,  like  the  sun's  reflection  glowing. 
Makes  every  heart  throb  blissfully  ;  — 
'Tis  looks  with  mildness  overflowing. 

And  self-maintaining  dignity  ! 

*  Addressed  in  Ihe  original  to  Mdlle.  Slevoigt,  on  her  marriage  to 
Dr.  Sturm. 
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THE  CO:\IMEXCEMEXT  OF  THE  NEW 
CENTURY. 

"Where  will  a  place  of  refuge,  noble  friend, 
For  peace  and  freedom  ever  open  lie  ! 

The  century  in  tempests  had  its  end. 

The  new  one  now  begins  with  murder's  cry. 

Each  land-connecting  bond  is  torn  awa}^ 
Each  ancient  custom  hastens  to  decline  ; 

Not  e'en  the  ocean  can  war's  tumult  sta^'. 
Not  e'en  the  Nile-god,  not  the  hoary  Rhine. 

Two  mighty  nations  strive,  with  hostile  power, 
For  undivided  mastery  of  the  world  ; 

And,  by  them,  each  land's  freedom  to  devour, 
The  trident  brandished  is  —  the  lightning  hurled. 

Each  countr}'  must  to  them  its  gold  afford, 
And,  Brennus-like,  upon  the  fatal  da}'. 

The  Frank  now  throws  his  heavy  iron  sword, 
The  even  scales  of  justice  to  o'erweigh. 

His  merchant-fleets  the  Briton  greedil} 
Extends,  like  poh'p-limbs,  on  every  side ; 

And  the  domain  of  Amphitrite  free 

As  if  his  home  it  were,  would  fain  bestride. 

E'en  to  the  south  pole's  dim,  remotest  star. 

His  restless  course  moves  onward,  unrestrained  ; 
Each  isle  he  tracks,  —  each  coast,  however  far, 
But  paradise  alone  he  ne'er  has  gained  ! 

Although  thine  eye  may  every  map  explore. 
Vainly  thou'lt  seek  to  find  that  blissful  place, 
Where  freedom's  garden  smiles  for  evermore. 
And  where  in  youth  still  blooms  the  human  race. 

Before  thy  gaze  the  world  extended  lies. 
The  very  shii)ping  it  can  scarce  embrace ; 
And  yet  upon  her  back,  of  boundless  size, 
E'en  for  ten  happ}^  men  there  is  not  space ! 
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Into  th}'  bosom's  holy,  silent  cells, 

Thou    needs    must    &y    from     life's    tumultuous 
throng ! 
Freedom  but  in  the  realm  of  vision  dwells, 

And  beaut}'  bears  no  blossoms  but  in  song. 


GRECIAN   GENIUS. 

TO    MEYEK   IN    ITALY. 

Speechless  to  thousands  of  others,  who  with  deaf 
hearts  would  consult  him, 
Talketh  the  spirit  to  thee,  who  art  his  kinsman  and 

friend. 

— * — 

THE  FATHER. 

Work  as  much  as  thou  wilt,  alone  thou' It  be  stand- 
ing forever. 
Till  by  nature  thou'rt  joined  forcibly  on  to  the 

whole. 

— » — 

THE   CONNECTING  MEDIUM. 

How  does  nature  proceed  to  unite  the  high  and  the 
lowly 
In  mankind  ?     She  commands  vanity  'tween  them 

to  stand ! 

— • — 

THE   MOMENT. 

Doubtless  an  epoch  important  has  with  the  century 
risen ; 
But  the  moment  so  great  finds  but  a  race  of  small 
worth. 


GERMAN   COMEDY. 

Fools  we  may  have  in  plent}-,  and  simpletons,  too, 
by  the  dozen  ; 
But  for  comedy  these  never  make  use  of  them- 
selves. 
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FAREWELL  TO  THE   READER, 

A  MAIDFN  blush  o'er  every  feature  stra^'ing, 
The  Muse  her  gentle  harp  now  la^s  down  here, 

And   stands   before   thee,    for  th}-  judgment  pray- 
ing. — 
She  waits  with  revfrence,  but  not  with  fear ; 

Her  last  farewell  for  his  kind  smile  dela3ing. 

AVhom  splendor  di>zzles  not  who  holds  truth  dear. 

Tlie  hand  of  him  alo:ie  whose  soaring  spirit 

Worships  the  beautiful,  can  crown  her  merit. 

These  simple  la3'3  are  only  heard  resoundnig. 

While  feeling  hearts  are  gladdened  by  their  tone, 
With  brighter  phantasies  their  path  surrounding, 
To  nobler  aims  their  footsteps  guiding  on. 
Yet  coming  ages  ne'er  will  hear  them  sounding, 
They  live  but  for  the  pi-esent  hour  alone  ; 
The  passing  moment  called  them  into  being, 
4nd,  as  the  hours  dance  on,  they,  too,  are  fleeing. 

The  spring  returns,  and  nature  then  awaking. 
Bursts  into  life  across  the  smiling  plain ; 

Each  shrub  its  perfume  throj,igh  the  air  is  shaking. 
And  heaven  is  filled  with  one  sweet  choral  strain ; 

While  young  and  old,  their  secret  haunts  forsaking. 
With  raptured  eye  and  ear  rejoice  again. 

The  spring  then  flies,  —  to  seed  return  the  flowers. 

And  naught  remains  to  mark  the  vanished  hours. 
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ISctJicatton  to  IDeat^f, 

MT   PRINCIPAL. 

Most  high  and  might]/  Czar  of  all  flesh,  ceaseless  reducer 
of  empires,  unfathomable  glutton  in  the  whole  realms  of 
nature. 

With  the  most  profound  flesh-creeping  I  take 
the  liberty  of  kissing  the  rattling  leg -bones  of  your 
voracious  Majesty,  and  humbl}'  lading  this  little 
book  at  your  dried-up  feet.  My  predecessors  have 
always  been  accustomed,  as  if  on  purpose  to  annoy 
you,  to  transport  their  goods  and  chattels  to  the 
archives  of  eternity,  directly  under  ^our  nose,  forget- 
ting that,  b}'^  so  doing,  they  only  made  j^our  mouth 
water  the  more,  for  the  proverb  —  iSlolen  bread  tastes 
sioeetest  —  is  applicable  even  to  you.  No  !  I  prefer 
to  dedicate  this  work  tojou,  feeling  assured  that  ^-ou 
will  —  throw  it  aside. 

But,  joking  ai^art !  methinks  we  two  know  each 
other  better  than  by  mere  hearsay'.  Enrolled  in  the 
order  of  ^sculapius,  the  first-born  of  Pandora's  box, 
as  old  as  the  fall  of  man,  I  have  stood  at  your 
altar,  —  have  sworn  undoing  hatred  to  your  here- 
ditar3'  foe.  Nature,  as  the  son  of  Hamilcar  to  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome,  —  have  sworn  to  besiege  her 
with  a  whole  army  of  medicines, — to  throw  up 
barricades  round  the  obstinate  soul,  —  to  drive  from 
thr  field  the  insolents  who  cut  down  yowv  fees  and 
cripple  your  finances,  —  and  on  the  Archa?au  battle- 
plain  to  plant  your  midnight  standard.  In  return 
(for  one  good  turn  deserves  another) ,  you  must  pre- 
pare for  me  the  precious  Talisman,  which  can  save 
Jne  from  the  gallows  and  the  wheel  uninjured,  and 
%ith  a  whole  skin  — 

Jusque  datum  sceleri. 
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Come  then !  act  the  generous  Maecenas ;  for 
observe,  I  should  be  sorry  to  fare  like  m}-  foolhardy 
colleagues  and  cousins,  who,  armed  with  stiletto  and 
pocket-pistol,  hold  their  court  in  gloomy  ravines,  or 
mix  in  the  subterranean  laboratory  the  wondrous 
polychrest,  which,  when  taken  with  pi'oper  zeal, 
tickles  our  political  noses,  either  too  little  or  too 
much,  with  throne  vacancies  or  state-fevers. 
D'Amiens  and  Ravaillac  !  —  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  —  'Tis 
a  good  thing  for  straight  limbs  ! 

Perhaps  you  have  been  whetting  your  teeth  at 
Easter  and  Michaelmas  ?  —  the  great  book-epidemic 
times  at  Leipzig  and  Frankfort !  Hurrah  for  the 
waste-paper  !  — •  'twill  make  a  royal  feast.  Your 
nimble  brokers.  Gluttony  and  Lust,  bring  you  whole 
cargoes  from  the  fair  of  life.  Even  Ambition,  3'our 
grandpapa  —  War,  Famine,  Fire,  and  Plague,  j^our 
mighty  huntsmen,  have  provided  you  with  many  a 
jovial  man-chase.  Avarice  and  Covetousness,  your 
sturdy  butlers,  drink  to  3'our  health  whole  towns 
floating  in  the  bubbling  cup  of  the  world-ocean.  I 
know  a  kitchen  in  Europe  where  the  rarest  dishes 
have  been  served  up  in  your  honor  with  festive 
pomp.  And  j'ct  —  who  has  ever  known  3'ou  to  be 
satisfied,  or  to  complain  of  indigestion?  Your 
digestive  faculties  are  of  iron  ;  your  entrails  fathom- 
less I 

Pooh  —  I  had  many  other  things  to  say  to  you, 
but  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  be  off.  You  are  an  ugly 
brother-in-law  —  go!  I  hear  you  are  calculating 
on  living  to  see  a  general  collation,  where  gi'eat  and 
small,  globes  and  lexicons,  philosophies  and  knick- 
knacks,  will  fly  into  your  jaws —  a  good  appetite  to 
3^ou,  should  it  come  to  that.  — Yet,  ravenous  wolf 
that  you  are  !  take  care  that  3'ou  don't  overeat  3'our- 
self,  and  have  to  disgorge  to  a  hair  all  that  3'ou  have 
swallowed,  as  a  certain  Athenian  (no  particular 
friend  of  3'ours,  b3'-the-b3^)  has  prophesied. 


PREFACE. 


ToBOLSKO,  2d  February. 
Turn  primum  radiis  gelidi  incaluere  Triones. 

Flowers  in  Siberia?  Behind  this  lies  a  piece  of 
knavery,  or  tlie  sun  must  make  face  against  mid- 
niglit.  And  yet  —  if  j'e  were  to  exert  yourselves! 
'Tis  really  so ;  we  have  been  hunting  sables  long 
enough ;  let  us  for  once  in  a  way  try  our  luck  with 
flowers.  Have  not  .enough  Europeans  come  to  us 
stepsons  of  the  sun,  and  waded  through  our  hun- 
dred years'  snow,  to  pluck  a  modest  flower?  Shame 
upon  our  ancestors  —  we'll  gather  them  ourselves, 
and  frank  a  whole  basketful  to  Europe.  Do  not 
crush  them,  ye  children  of  a  milder  heaven  ! 

But  to  be  serious  ;  to  remove  the  iron  weight  of 
prejudice  that  broods  heavil}'  over  the  north,  requires 
a  stronger  lever  than  the  enthusiasm  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, and  a  firmer  Hypomochlion  than  the  shoul- 
ders of  two  or  three  patriots.  Yet  if  this  anthology 
reconciles  you  squeamish  Europeans  to  us  snow-men 
as  little  as  —  let's  suppose  the  case  —  our  "  ]M uses' 
Almanac,"*  which  we  —  let's  again  sujipose  the  case 
—  might  have  written,  it  will  at  least  have  the  merit 
of  helping  its  companions  through  the  whole  of  Ger- 
man}'  to  give  the  last  neck-stab  to  expiring  taste, 
as  we  people  of  Tobolsko  like  to  word  it. 

If  your  Homers  talk  in  their  sleep,  and  your  Her- 
culeses  kill  flies  with  their  clubs  —  if  ever}'  one  who 
knows  how  to  give  vent  to  his  portion  of  sorrow  in 
dreary  Alexandrines,   interprets   that  as  a  call  to 

•  This  was  the  title  of  the  publication  in  which  many  of  the  finest 
of  Schiller's  "  Poems  of  the  Third  Period"  originally  appeared. 
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Helicon,  shall  we  northerns  be  blamed  for  tinkling 
'he  Muses'  lyre? — Your  matadors  claim  to  have 
joined  silver  when  they  have  stamped  their  efflg_y  on 
wretched  pewter ;  and  at  Tobolsko  coiners  are 
hanged.  'Tis  true  that  you  may  often  find  paper- 
money  amongst  us  instead  of  Russian  roubles,  but 
war  and  hard  times  are  an  excuse  for  anything. 

Go  forth  then,  Siberian  anthology  !  Go  !  Thou 
wilt  make  many  a  coxcomb  happy,  wilt  be  placed  by 
him  on  the  toilet-table  of  his  sweetheart,  and  in  re- 
ward wilt  obtain  her  alabaster,  lily-white  hand  for 
his  tender  kiss.  Go  !  thou  wilt  fill  up  many  a  weary 
gulf  of  ennui  in  assemblies  and  cit^'-visits,  and  may 
be  relieve  a  Circassienne^  who  has  confessed  her- 
self weary  amidst  a  shower  of  calumnies.  Go! 
thou  wilt  be  consulted  in  the  kitchens  of  many 
critics  ;  they  will  fly  thy  light,  and  like  the  screech- 
owl,  retreat  into  thy  shadow.  Ho,  ho,  ho  !  Already 
I  hear  the  ear-cracking  howls  in  the  inhospitable 
forest,  and  anxiously  conceal  myself  in  my  sable. 
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THE  JOURNALISTS  AND  MINOS. 

I  CHANCED  the  other  eve,  — 

But  how  I  ne'er  will  tell,  — 

The  paper  to  receive 

That's  published  clown  in  hell. 

In  general  one  may  guess, 

I  little  care  to  see 
This  free-corps  of  the  press 

Got  up  so  easily  ; 

But  suddenly  my  e3'es 

A  side-note  chanced  to  meet, 
And  fancy  my  surprise 

At  reading  in  the  sheet :  — 

•'  For  twenty  weary  springs  " 

(The  post  from  Erebus, 
Remark  me,  alwavs  brinafs 

Unpleasant  news  to  us)  — 

"  Through  want  of  water,  we 

Have  well-nigh  lost  our  breath  ; 

In  great  perplexity 

Hell  came  and  asked  for  Death  ; 

"  '  They  can  wade  through  the  Styx, 
Catch  crabs  in  Lethe's  flood  ; 

Old  Charon's  in  a  fix, 

His  boat  lies  in  the  mud, 
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"  'The  dead  leap  over  there, 
The  young  and  old  as  well ; 

The  boatman  gets  no  fare, 
And  loudly  curses  hell. ' 

"  King  Minos  bade  his  spies 

In  all  directions  go  ; 
The  devils  needs  must  rise. 

And  bring  him  news  below. 

"  Hurrah  !     The  secret's  told  ! 

Thej-'ve  caught  the  robber's  nest ; 
A  merry  feast  let's  hold  ! 

Come,  hell,  and  join  the  rest ! 

"  An  author's  countless  band. 

Stalked  round  Coc^'tus'  brink, 

Each  bearing  in  his  hand 
A  glass  for  holding  ink. 

' '  And  into  casks  they  drew 
The  water,  strange  to  say, 

As  boys  suck  sweet  wine  through 
An  elder-reed  in  play. 

"  Quick  !  o'er  them  cast  the  net, 
Ere  the}'  have  time  to  flee ! 

Warm  welcome  ye  will  get, 
So  come  to  Sans-souci ! 

"  Smelt  by  the  king  ere  long. 
He  sharpened  up  his  tooth. 

And  thus  addressed  the  throng 
(Full  angrily,  in  truth)  : 

"  '  The  robbers  is't  we  see? 

What  trade  ?  What  land,  perchance  ? '  ■ 
German  news-writers  we  ! '  — 
Enough  to  make  us  dance  ! 
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"  '  A  wish  I  long  have  known 
To  bid  ye  stop  and  dine, 
Ere  3'e  b}-  Death  were  mown, 
That  brother-iu-law  of  mine. 

" '  Yet  now  by  Styx  I  swear, 

Whose  flood  3'e  would  imbibe, 

That  torments  and  despair 

Shall  fill  your  vermin-tribe  ! 

"  '  The  pitcher  seeks  the  well, 

Till  broken  'tis  one  day  ; 
They  who  for  ink  would  smell, 

The  penalty  must  pay. 

"  '  So  seize  them  by  their  thumbs, 
And  loosen  straight  my  beast 

E'en  now  he  licks  his  gums, 
Impatient  for  the  feast.' — 

' '  How  quivered  every  limb 

Beneath  the  bull-dog's  jaws  ! 
Their  honors  baited  him. 

And  he  allowed  no  pause. 

"  Convulsively  they  swear. 

Still  writhe  the  rabble  rout. 
Engaged  with  anxious  care 

In  pumping  Lethe  out." 

Ye  Christians,  good  and  meek. 

This  vision  bear  in  mind  ; 
If  journalists  ye  seek. 

Attempt  their  thumbs  to  find. 

Defects  they  often  hide. 

As  folks  whose  hairs  are  gone 

We  see  with  wigs  supplied  : 
Probatum  !     I  have  done  ! 
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BACCHUS  IN  THE  PILLORY. 

Twirl  him  !  twirl  him  !  bUnd  and  dumb 
Deaf  and  dumb, 

Twirl  the  carle  so  troublesome  ! 
Sprigs  of  fashion  by  the  dozen 
Thou  dost  bring  to  book,  good  cousin. 

Cousin,  thou  art  not  in  clover ; 
Many  a  head  that's  filled  with  smoke 
Thou  hast  twirled  and  well-nigh  broke, 
Kan}'  a  clever  one  perplexed, 
Many  a  stomach  sorely  vexed, 

Turning  it  completely  over ; 
Many  a  hat  put  on  awry. 
Many  a  lamb  chased  cruelly, 
Made  streets,  houses,  edges,  trees. 
Dance  around  us  fools  with  ease. 

Therefore  thou  are  not  in  clover, 
Therefore  thou,  like  other  folk, 
Hast  th}^  head  filled  full  of  smoke, 
Therefore  thou,  too,  art  perplexed. 
And  thy  stomach's  sorely  vexed, 

For  'tis  turned  completely  'over ; 

Therefore  thou  art  not  in  clover. 

Twirl  him  !  twirl  him  !  blind  and  dumb 
Deaf  and  dumb, 

Twirl  the  carle  so  troublesome  ! 
Seest  thou  how  our  tongues  and  wits 
Thou  hast  shivered  into  bits  — 

Seest  thou  this,  licentious  wight? 
How  we're  fastened  to  a  string, 
Whirled  around  in  giddy  ring, 
Making  all  like  night  appear, 
Filling  with  strange  sounds  our  ear? 
Learn  it  in  the  stocks  aright ! 
When  our  ears  wild  noises  shook. 
On  the  sk}"  we  cast  no  look. 
Neither  stock  nor  stone  reviewed, 
But  were  punished  as  we  stood. 
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Seest  thou  now,  licentious  wight  ? 
That,  to  us,  yon  flaring  sun 
Is  the  Heidelbergers'  tun  ; 
Castles,  mountains,  trees,  and  towers, 
Seem  like  chopin-cups  of  ours. 

Learu'st  thou  now,  licentious  wight? 

Learn  it  in  the  stocks  aright ! 

Twirl  him  !  twirl  him  !  blind  and  dumb, 
Deaf  and  dumb. 

Twirl  the  carle  so  troublesome  ! 
Kinsman,  once  so  full  of  glee, 
Kinsman,  where's  thy  drollery, 

Where  thy  tricks,  thou  cunning  one? 
All  thy  tricks  are  spent  and  past, 
To  the  devil  gone  at  last ! 
Like  a  silly  fop  thou'lt  prate. 
Like  a  washerwoman  rate. 

Thou  art  but  a  simpleton. 
Now  thou  mayest  —  more  shame  to  thee  — 
Run  awaj-,  because  of  me  ; 
Cupid,  that  3'oung  rogue,  may  glory 
Learning  wisdom  from  thy  story  ; 

Haste,  thou  sluggard,  hence  to  flee ! 
As  from  glass  is  cut  our  wit, 
So,  like  lightning,  'twill  be  split ; 
If  thou  won't  be  chased  away. 
Let  each  folly  also  stay  ! 

Seest  my  meaning  ?    Think  of  me ! 

Idle  one,  away  with  thee  ! 


SPINOSA. 

A  MIGHTY  oak  hei^  ruined  lies. 
Its  top  was  wont  to  kiss  the  skies, 
Why  is  it  now  o'erthrown?  — 
The  peasants  needed,  so  the}'  said, 
Its  wood  wherewith  to  build  a  shed, 
And  so  they've  cut  it  down. 
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TO  THE   FATES. 

Not  in  the  crowd  of  masqueraders  gay, 

Where   coxcombs'    wit  with   wondrous    splendor 
flares, 

And,  easier  than  the  Indian's  net  the  prey, 
Tlie  virtue  of  young  beauties  snares  ;  — 

Not  at  the  toilet-table  of  the  fair, 

Where  vanity,  as  if  before  an  idol,  bows, 

And  often  breathes  a  warmer  prayer 
Than  when  to  heaven  it  pays  its  vows  ; 

And  not  behind  the  curtain's  cunning  veil, 

Where  the  world's  eye  is  hid  by  cheating  night, 

And  glowing  flames  the  hearts  assail, 
That  seemed  but  chilly  in  the  light,  — 

Where  wisdom  we  surprise  with  shame-dyed  lip, 
While  Phoebus'  rays  she  boldly  drinks. 

Where  men,  like  thievish  children,  nectar  sip, 
And  from  the  spheres  e'en  Plato  sinks  — 

To  ye  —  to  ye,  O  lonely  sister-band. 

Daughters  of  destiny,  ascend, 
When  o'er  the  lyre  ail-gently  sweeps  my  hand. 

These  strains",  where  bliss  and  sadness  blend. 

You  only  has  no  sonnet  ever  wooed. 
To  win  your  gold  no  usurer  e'er  sighed 

No  coxcomb  e'er  with  plaints  your  steps  pursued 
For  you,  Arcadian  shepherd  ne'er  has  died. 

Your  gentle  fingers  ye  forever  ply. 

Life's  nervous  thread  with  care  to  twist. 

Till  sound  the  clanging  shears,  and  fruitlessly 
The  tender  web  would  then  resist. 


» 
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Since  thou  my  thread  of  life  hast  kindl}'  spun, 

Thy  hand/O  Ck:»tho,  I  now  kiss  ! 
Since  thou  hast  spared  tliat  life  whilst  scarce  begun, 

Keceive  this  nosega}',  Lachesis  ! 

Full  often  thorns  upon  the  thread, 

But  oftener  roses,  thou  hast  strung ; 
For  thorns  and  roses  there  outspread, 

Clotho,  to  thee  this  la}'  be  sung ! 

Oft  did  tempestuous  passions  rise. 

And  threat  to  break  the  thread  by  force ; 

Oft  projects  of  gigantic  size 

Have  checked  its  free,  unfettered  course. 

Oft,  in  sweet  hours  of  heavenl}'  bliss. 

Too  fine  appeared  the  thread  to  me ; 
Still  oftener,  when  near  sorrow's  dark  ab^'ss, 

Too  firm  its  fabric  seemed  to  be. 

Clotho,  for  this  and  other  lies. 

Thy  pardon  I  with  tears  implore  ; 
Henceforth  I'll  take  whatever  prize 

Sage  Clotho  gives,  and  asks  no  more. 

But  never  let  the  shears  cut  oflT  a  rose  — 
Onl}'  the  thorns,  —  yet  as  thou  will'st ! 

Let,  if  thou  will'st,  the  death-shears,  sharply  close, 
If  thou  this  single  pra3'er  fuUiU'st ! 

Oh,  goddess  !  when,  enchained  to  Laura's  breath, 

My  spirit  from  its  shell  breaks  free, 
Betra3ing  wlien,  upon  the  gates  of  death, 

My  youthful  life  hangs  giddily, 

Let  to  infinity  the  thread  extend, 

'Twill  wander  through  the  realms  of  bliss,  — 
Then,  goddess,  let  th}^  cruel  shears  descend  ! 

Then  let  them  fall,  O  Lachesis  ! 
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THE   PARALLEL. 

Her  likeness  Madame  Ramler  bids  me  find  ; 

I  try  to  tliink  in  vain,  to  whom  or  how 
Beneath  the  moon  there's  nothing  of  the  kind.  — 

I'll  show  she's  like  the  moon,  I  vow  ! 

The  moon  —  she  rouges,  steals  the  sun's  bright  light, 
B}'  eating  stolen  bread  her  li\-ing  gets,  — 

Is  also  wont  to  paint  her  cheeks  at  night, 
While,  with  untiring  ardor,  she  coquets. 

The  moon  —  for  this  ma}-  Herod  give  her  thanks  !  — 
Reserves  her  best  till  night  may  have  returned  ; 

Our  ladj"  swallows  up  b}'  day  the  francs 
That  she  at  night-time  may  have  earned. 

The  moon  first  swells,  and  then  is  once  more  lean, 
As  surel}'  as  the  month  comes  round  ; 

With  Madame  Ramler  'tis  the  same,  I  ween  — 
But  she  to  need  more  time  is  found  ! 

The  moon  to  love  her  silver-horns  is  said. 

But  makes  a  sorrj"  show  ; 
She  likes  them  on  her  husband's  head,  — 

She's  right  to  have  it  so  ! 


KLOPSTOCK  AND  WIELAND. 
(when  their  miniatures  were  hanging  side  by 

SIDE.) 

In  truth,  when  I  have  crossed  dark  Lethe's  river, 
The  man  upon  the  right  I'll  love  forever. 

For  'twas  he  first  that  wrote  for  me. 
For  all  the  world  the  left  man  wrote,  full  clearly, 
And  so  we  all  should  love  him  dearly  ; 

Come,  left  man  !     I  must  needs  kiss  thee  ! 
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THE   MUSES'  REVENGE. 

AN    ANECDOTE    OF    HELICON. 

Once  the  nine  all    weeping  came 

To  the  god  of  song  : 
"  Oh,  papa  !  "  the}-  there  exclaim  — 

"  Hear  our  tale  of  wrong  ! 

"  Young  ink-liekers  swarm  about 

Our  dear  Helicon  ; 
There  they  fight,  manoeuvre,  shout, 

Even  to  thy  throne. 

"  On  their  steeds'  they  galop  hard 

To  the  spring  to  drink. 
Each  one  calls  himself  a  bard  —  . 

Minstrels  —  onlj-  think  ! 

' '  There  the}'  —  how  the  thing  to  name  ! 

Would  our  persons  treat  — 
This,  without  a  blush  of  shame, 

We  can  ne'er  repeat ; 

"  One,  in  front  of  all,  then  cries, 

'  1  the  arm}-  lead  !  ' 
Both  his  fists  he  wildly  plies, 

Like  a  bear  indeed  ! 

*'  Others  wakes  he  in  a  trice 

With  his  whistlings  rude  ; 
But  none  follow,  though  he  twice 

Has  those  sounds  renewed. 

"  He'll  return,  he  threats,  ere  long, 

And  he'll  come  no  doubt ! 
Father,  friend  to  lyric  song. 

Please  to  show  him  out !  " 
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Father  Phoebus  laughing  hears 
The  complaint  they've  brought; 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  pray,  my  dears, 
We'll  soon  cut  them  short ! 

"One  must  hasten  to  hell-fire, 

Go,  Melpomene  ! 
Let  a  fury  borrow  lyre, 

Notes,  and  dress,  of  thee. 

"  Let  her  meet,  in  this  array, 

One  of  these  vile  crews, 
As  though  she  had  lost  her  way, 

Soon  as  night  ensues. 


•»' 


"  Then  with  kisses  dark,  I  trust, 

They'll  the  dear  child  greet, 
Satisfying  their  wild  lust 

Just  as  it  is  meet ! "  — 

Said  and  done  !  —  Then  one  from  hell 

Soon  was  dressed  aright. 
Scarcely  had  the  prey,  they  tell, 

Caught  the  fellow's  sight, 

Than,  as  kites  a  pigeon  follow. 
They  attacked  her  straight  — 

Part,  not  all,  though,  I  can  swallow 
Of  what  folks  relate. 

If  fair  boys  w^ere  'mongst  the  band. 

How  came  they  to  be  — 
This  I  cannot  understand,  — 
In  such  company  ? 

•  •  • 

The  goddess  a  miscarriage  had,  good  lack ! 
And  was  delivered  of  an  —  Almanac ! 
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THE  HYPOCHONDRIACAL  PLUTO. 

A   ROMANCE. 
BOOK    I. 

The  sullen  ma^or  who  reigns  in  hell, 

By  mortals  Pluto  hight, 
Who  thrashes  all  his  subjects  well, 
Both  morn  and  eve,  as  stories  tell, 

And  rules  the  realms  of  night. 
All  j)leasure  lost  in  cursing  once, 
All  joy  in  flogging,  for  the  nonce. 

The  sedentary  life  he  led 

Upon  his  brazen  chair 
Made  his  hindquarters  verj-  red, 
"While  pricks,  as  from  a  nettle-bed. 

He  felt  both  here  and  there  : 
A  burning  sun,  too,  chanced  to  shine. 
And  boiled  down  all  his  blood  to  brine. 


'Tis  true  he  drank  full  many  a  draught 

Of  Phlegethon's  black  flood  ; 
By  cupping,  leeches,  doctor's  craft. 
And  venesection,  fore  and  aft, 

They  took  from  him  much  blood. 
Full  many  a  clyster  was  applied, 
And  purging,  too,  was  also  tried. 


His  doctor,  versed  in  sciences, 

With  wig  beneath  his  hat, 
Argued  and  showed  with  w^ondrous  ease, 
From  Celsus  and  Hippocrates, 

When  he  in  judgment  sat,  — 
"  Right  worshipful  the  mayor  of  hell, 
The  liver's  wrong,  I  see  full  well." 
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"  He's  but  a  booby,"  Pluto  said, 
' '  With  all  his  trash  and  pills  ! 

A  man  like  me  —  pray  where's  his  head  ? 

A  young  man  yet  —  his  wits  have  fled  ! 
While  youth  my  veins  yet  fills  ! 

Unless  electuaries  he'll  bring, 

Full  in  his  face  my  club  I'll  fling ! " 

Or  right  or  wrong,  —  'twas  a  hard  case 

To  weather  such  a  trial ; 
(Poor  men,  who  lose  a  king's  good  grace  !) 
He's  straight  saluted  in  the  face 

By  every  splint  and  phial. 
He  very  wise!}'  made  no  fuss  ; 
This  hint  he  learnt  of  Cerberus. 

"  Go!  fetch  the  barber  of  the  skies, 

Apollo,  to  me  soon  !  " 
An  airy  courier  straightway  flies 
Upon  his  beast,  and  onward  hies, 

And  skims  past  poles  and  moon  ; 

As  he  went  off,  the  clock  struck  four, 

At  five  his  charger  reached  the  door. 


'o^ 


Just  then  Apollo  happened  —  "  Heigh-ho ! 

A  sonnet  to  have  made  ? " 
Oh,  dear  me,  no!  —  upon  Miss  lo 
(Such  is  the  tale  I  heard  from  Clio) 

The  midwife  to  have  played. 
The  bo}',  as  if  stamped  out  of  wax, 
Might  Zeus  as  father  fairly  tax. 

He  read  the  letter  half  asleep, 

Then  started  in  dismay  : 
"  The  road  is  long,  and  hell  is  deep, 
Your  rocks  I  know  are  rough  and  steep  . 

Yet  like  a  king  he'll  pay !  " 
He  dons  his  cap  of  mist  and  furs. 
Then  through  the  air  the  charger  spurs. 
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Willi  locks  all  frizzled  a  la  7node, 

And  ruffles  smooth  and  nice, 
In  gala  dress,  that  briglitl}'  glowed 
(A  gift  Aurora  had  bestowed), 

"With  watch-chains  of  high  price, 
"Witli  toes  turned  out,  and  chapeaic  bas,  — 
He  stood  before  hell's  mighty  czar. 

BOOK    II. 

The  grumbler,  in  his  usual  tone, 

Received  him  with  a  curse  : 
"To  Pomerania  straight  begone! 
Ugh  !  how  he  smells  of  eau  de  Cologne  ! 

"Why,  brimstone  isn't  worse. 
He'd  best  be  off  to  heaven  again. 
Or  he'll  infect  hell's  wide  domain." 

The  god  of  pills,  in  sore  surprise, 
A  spring  then  backwards  took  .  .  . 

"  Is  this  his  highness'  usual  guise? 

'Tis  in  the  brain,  I  see,  that  lies 
The  mischief — what  a  look  ! 

See  how  his  eyes  in  frenz}'  roll ! 

The  case  is  bad,  upon  my  soul ! 

"  A  journey  to  Elysium 

The  infectus  would  dissolve. 
Making  the  saps  less  tough  become, 
As  through  the  capitolium 

And  stomach  they  revolve. 
Provisionally  be  it  so : 

Let's  start  then  —  but  incognito  !  " 

"  A}',  worthy  sir,  no  doubt  w^ell  meant ! 

If,  in  these  regions  hazy. 
As  with  N'ou  folk,  so  charged  with  scent, 
You  dapper  ones  who  heaven  frequent, 

'Twere  proper  to  be  lazy. 
If  hell  a  master  needed  not. 
Why,  then  I'd  follow  on  the  spot ! 
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"Ha!  if  the  cat  once  turned  her  back, 
Pray  where  would  be  the  mice  ? 

They'd  sally  forth  from  every  crack, 

My  very  mufti  would  attack, 
Spoil  all  things  in  a  trice  ! 

Oddsbodikins  !  'tis  pretty  cool! 

I'll  let  him  see  I'm  no  such  fool ! 

"  A  pleasant  uproar  happened  erst, 
When  they  assailed  my  tower  ! 

No  fault  of  mine  'twas,  at  the  worst, 

That  from  their  desks  and  chains  to  burst 
Philosophers  had  power. 

What,  has  there  e'er  escaped  a  poet? 

Help,  heaven  I  what  misery  to  know  it ! 

"  When  days  are  long,  folks  talk  more  stuff! 

Upon  your  seats,  no  doubt. 
With  allyour  cards  and  music  rough. 
And  scribblings  too,  'tis  hard  enough 

The  moments  to  eke  out. 
Idleness,  like  a  flea  will  gnaw 
On  velvet  cushions,  —  as  on  straw. 

"  My  brother  no  attempt  omits 

To  drive  away  ennui ; 
His  lightning  round  about  him  flits, 
The  target  with  his  storms  he  hits 

(Those  howls  prove  tJiat  to  me), 
Till  Rhea's  trembling  shoulders  ache. 
And  force  me  e'en  for  hell  to  quake. 

"  Were  I  grandfather  Cffilus,  though. 

You  wouldn't  soon  escape ! 
Into  my  belly  straight  you'd  go, 
And  in  your  swaddling-clothes  cry  '  oh  ! ' 

And  through  five  windows  gape ! 
First  o'er  my  stream  you'd  have  to  come. 
And  then,  perhaps,  to  Elysium! 
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"  Your  steed  you  mounted,  I  dare  say, 

In  hopes  to  catch  a  goose  ; 
If  it  is  worth  the  trouble,  pra}' 
Tell  what  you've  heard  from  me  to-day, 

At  shaving  time,  to  Zeus. 
Just  leave  him  then  to  swallow  it ; 
I  don't  care  what  he  thinks  a  bit ; 

' '  You'd  better  now  go  homeward  straight ! 

Your  servant !  there's  the  door ! 
For  all  your  pains  —  one  moment  wait ! 
I'll  give  3'ou  —  liberal  is  the  rate  — 

A  piece  of  rub\'-ore. 
In  heaven  such  things  are  rareties  ; 
We  use  them  for  base  purposes." 

BOOK    III. 

The  god  at  once,  then,  said  farewell, 

At  small  politeness  striving  ; 
When  sudden  through  the  crowds  of  hell 
A  flying  courier  rushed  pell-mell. 

From  Tellus'  bounds  arriving. 
"  Monarch !  a  doctor  follows  me  ! 
Behold  this  wondrous  prodigy  !  " 

"  Place  for  the  doctor  !  "  each  one  said  — 

He  comes  with  spurs  and  whip, 
To  every  one  he  nods  his  head, 
As  if  he  had  been  born  and  bred 

In  Tartarus  —  the  rip  ! 
As  jaunty,  fearless,  full  of  *'ovg 
As  Britons  in  the  Lower  House. 

"  Good  morrow,  worthy  sirs  !  — Ahem  ! 

I'm  glad  to  see  that  here 
(Where  all  they  of  Prometheus'  stem 
Must  come,  whene'er  the  Fates  condemn) 

One  meets  with  such  good  cheer ! 
Why  for  Elysium  care  a  rush  ? 
I'd  rather  see  hell's  fountains  gush!  " 
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"  Stop  !  stop  !  his  impudence,  I  vow, 

Its  due  reward  shall  meet ; 
By  Charles's  wain,  I  swear  it  now ! 
He  must  —  no  questions  I'll  allow,  — 

Prescribe  rae  a  receipt. 
All  hell  is  mine,  I'm  Pluto  hight! 
Make  haste  to  bring  your  wares  to  light ! " 

The  doctor,  with  a  knowing  look, 

The  swarthy  king  surveyed  ; 
He  neither  felt  his  pulse,  nor  took 
The  usual  steps,  —  (see  Galen's  book),  — 

No  difference  'twould  have  made 
As  piercing  as  electric  fire 
He  eyed  him  to  his  heart's  desire. 

"  Monarch  !  I'll  tell  thee  in  a  trice 

The  thing  that's  needed  here  ; 
Though  desperate  may  seem  the  advice  — 
The  case  itself  is  very  nice  — 

And  children  dragons  fear. 
Devil  must  devil  eat !  —  no  more  !  — 
Either  a  wife,  —  or  hellebore  ! 

"  Whether  she  scold,  or  sportive  play, 
('Tween  these,  no  medium's  known), 
She'll  drive  the  incubus  away 
That  has  assailed  thee  many  a  day 

Upon  thine  iron  throne. 
She'll  make  the  nimble  spirits  fleet 
Up  towards  the  head,  down  towards  the  feet." 

Long  may  the  doctor  honored  be 

Who  let  this  saying  fall ! 
He  ought  to  have  his  effigy 
By  Phidias  sculptured,  so  that  he 

May  be  discerned  by  all ; 
A  monument  forever  thriving, 
Boerhaave,  Hippocrates,  surviving! 
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REPROACH  — TO  LAURA. 

Maiden,  sta}' ! — oh,  whither  wouldst  thou  go? 
Do  I  still  or  pride  or  grandeur  show  ? 

Maiden,  was  it  right? 
Thou  the  giant  raad'st  a  dwarf  once  more, 
Scattered'st  far  the  mountains  that  of  yore 
Chmbed  to  glory's  sunny  height. 

Thou  hast  doomed  my  flowerets  to  decay, 
All  the  phantoms  bright  hast  blown  away, 

AVhose  sweet  follies  formed  the  hero's  trust ; 
All  m}-  plans  that  proudly  raised  their  head 
Thou  dost,  with  gentle  zepln-r-tread. 

Prostrate,  laughing,  in  the  dust. 

To  the  godhead,  eagle-like,  I  flew,  — 
Smiling,  fortune's  juggling  wheel  to  view, 

Careless  wheresoe'er  her  ball  might  fly  ; 
Hovering  far  be3ond  Cocytus'  wave, 
Death  and  life  receiving  like  a  slave  — 

Life  and  death  from  out  one  beaming  eye  ! 

Like  the  victors,  who,  with  thunder-lance, 
On  the  iron  ])lain  of  glory  dance, 

Starting  from  their  mistress'  breast,  — 
From  Aurora's  ros}^  bed  upsprings 
God's  bright  sun,  to  roam  o'er  towns  of  kings, 

And  to  make  the  young  world  blest ! 

Toward  the  hero  doth  this  heart  still  strain? 
Drink  I,  eagle,  still  the  fiery  rain 

Of  thine  eye,  that  burneth  to  destroy  ? 
In  the  glances  that  destructive  gleam, 
Laura's  love  I  see  with  sweetness  beam,  — 

Weep  to  see  it  —  like  a  bo}' ! 

My  repose,  like  yonder  image  bright, 
Dancing  in  the  waters  —  cloudless,  light, 
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Maiden,  hath  been  slain  by  thee  ! 
On  the  dizzy  height  now  totter  I  — 
Laura  —  if  from  me  —  my  Laura  Qy  ! 

Oh,  the  thought  to  madness  hurries  me ! 

Gladly  shout  the  revellers  as  the}-  quaff, 
Raptures  in  the  leaf-crowned  goblet  laugh, 

Jests  within  the  golden  wine  have  birth, 
Since  the  maiden  hath  enslaved  my  miud, 
I  have  left  each  youthful  sport  behind, 
Friendless  roam  I  o'er  the  earth. 

Hear  T  still  bright  glory's  thunder-tone  ? 
Doth  the  laurel  still  allure  me  on? 

Doth  thy  lyre,  Apollo  C3nthius? 
In  m}'  breast  no  echoes  now  arise. 
Every  shamefaced  muse  in  sorrow  flies,  — 

And  thou,  too,  Apollo  Cynthius? 

Shall  I  still  be,  as  a  woman,  tame? 
Do  m}'  pulses,  at  mj'  country's  name, 

Proudly  burst  their  prison-thralls  ? 
Would  I  boast  the  eagle's  soaring  wing? 
Do  I  long  with  Roman  blood  to  spring, 

When  my  Hermann  calls  ? 

Oh,  how  sweet  the  eye's  wild  gaze  divine ! 
Sweet  to  quafl'  the  incense  at  that  shrine ! 

Prouder,  bolder,  swells  the  breast. 
That  which  once  set  every  sense  on  fire. 
That  which  once  could  ever}'  nerve  inspire, 

Scarce  a  half-smile  now  hath  power  to  wrest ! 

That  Orion  might  receive  my  fame. 

On  the  time-flood's  heaving  waves  mv  name 

Rocked  in  g\oYy  in  the  mighty  tide  ; 
So  that  Kronos'  dreaded  scN'the  was  shivered. 
When  against  my  monument  is  quivered, 

Towering  toward  the  firmament  in  pride. 
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Smil'st  thou  ? —  No  ?  to  me  naught's  perished  now ! 
Star  and  laurel  I'll  to  fools  allow, 

To  the  dead  their  marble  cell ;  — 
Love  hath  granted  all  as  m^'  reward, 
High  o'er  man  'twere  easy  to  have  soared. 

So  I  love  him  well ! 


THE  SIMPLE  PEASANT.* 

MATTHEW. 

.  Gossip,  you'll  like  to  hear,  no  doubt ! 
A  learned  work  has  just  come  out  — 
Messias  is  the  name  'twill  bear ; 
The  man  has  travelled  through  the  air, 
And  on  the  sun-beplastered  roads 
Has  lost  shoe-leather  by  whole  loads,  — 
Has  seen  the  heavens  lie  open  wide, 
And  hell  has  traversed  with  whole  hide. 
The  thought  has  just  occured  to  me 
That  one  so  skilled  as  he  must  be 
Ma}-  tell  us  how  our  flax  and  wheat  arise. 
What  say  you  ?  —  Shall  I  try  to  ascertain  ? 

LUKE. 

You  fool,  to  think  that  anj'  one  so  wise 

About  mere  flax  and  corn  would  rack  his  brain. 


ACTION. 

Thy  wife  is  destined  to  deceive  thee  ! 
She'll  seek  another's  arms  and  leave  thee. 

And  horns  upon  thy  head  will  shortly  sprout ! 
How  dreadful  that  when  bathing  thou  shouldst  see 
me 

(No  ether-bath  can  wash  the  stigma  out). 
And  then,  in  perfect  innocence,  shouldst  flee  me ! 

•  A  pointless  satire  upon  Klopstock  and  his  Messias. 
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MAN'S  DIGNITY. 

I  AM  a  man !  —  Let  every  one 

Who  is  a  man,  too,  spring 
With  joy  beneath  God's  shining  sun, 

And  leap  on  high,  and  sing ! 

To  God's  own  image  fair  on  earth 
Its  stamp  I've  power  to  show  ; 

Down  to  the  front,  where  heaven  has  birth 
With  boldness  I  dare  go. 

'Tis  well  that  I  both  dare  and  can! 

When  I  a  maiden  see, 
A  voice  exclaims  :  thou  art  a  man ! 

I  kiss  her  tenderl}-. 

And  redder  then  the  maiden  grows, 

Her  bodice  seems  too  tiglit  — 
That  I'm  a  man  the  maiden  knows, 

Her  bodice  therefore's  tight. 

Will  she,  perchance,  for  pity  cry, 

If  unawares  she's  caught? 
She  finds  that  I'm  a  man  —  then,  why 

By  her  is  pity  sought? 

I  am  a  man  ;  and  if  alone 

She  sees  me  drawing  near, 
I  make  the  emperor's  daughter  run, 

Though  ragged  I  appear. 

This  golden  watchword  wins  the  smile 

Of  manj'  a  princess  fair  ; 
The}"  call  —  ye'd  best  look  out  the  while, 

Ye  gold-laced  fellows  there  ! 

That  I'm  a  man  is  fully  shown 

Whene'er  my  lyre  I  sweep  ; 
It  thunders  out  a  glorious  tone  — 

It  otherwise  would  creep. 
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The  spirit  that  my  veins  now  hold, 

My  manhood  calls  its  brother ! 
And  both  command,  like  lions  bold, 

And  fondly  greet  each  other. 

From  out  this  same  creative  flood 

From  which  we  men  have  birth, 
Both  godlike  strength  and  genius  bud. 

And  everything  of  worth. 

My  talisman  all  t3Tants  hates, 

And  strikes  them  to  the  ground  ; 
Or  guides  us  gladly  through  life's  gates 

To  where  the  dead  are  found. 

E'en  Pompey,  at  Pharsalia's  fight, 

M}'  talisman  o'erthrew  ; 
On  German  sand  it  hurled  with  might 

Rome's  sensual  children,  too. 

Didst  see  the  Roman,  proud  and  stern. 

Sitting  on  Afric's  shore? 
His  eyes  like  Hecla  seem  to  burn. 

And  fiery  flames  outpour. 

Then  comes  a  frank  and  merry  knave. 

And  spreads  it  thiough  the  land  : 
"  Tell  them  that  thou  on  Carthage's  grave 

Hast  seen  great  Marius  stand  !  " 

Thus  speaks  the  son  of  Rome  with  pride, 
•     Still  mightv  in  his  fall ; 
He  is  a  man,  and  naught  beside,  — 
Before  him  tremble  all. 

His  grandsons  afterwards  began 

Their  portions  to  o'erthrow, 
And  thouglit  it  well  that  every  man 

Should  learn  with  grace  to  crow. 
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For  shame,  for  shame,  — once  more  for  shame ! 

The  wretched  ones  ?  —  they'A-e  even 
Squandered  the  tokens  of  their  fame, 

The  choicest  gifts  of  heaven. 

God's  counterfeit  has  sinfully 

Disgraced  his  form  divine, 
And  in  his  vile  humanity 

Has  wallowed  like  the  swine. 

The  face  of  earth  each  vainh*  treads, 

Like  gourds,  that  boys  in  sport 
Have  hollowed  out  to  human  heads, 

With  skulls,  whose  brains  are  —  naught. 

Like  wine  that  by  a  chemist's  art 

Is  through  retorts  refined, 
Their  spirits  to  the  deuce  depart, 

The  phlegma's  left  behind. 

From  everj'  woman's  face  they  fl}'', 

Its  very  aspect  dread,  — 
And  if  they  dared  —  and  could  not  —  why, 

'Twere  better  they  were  dead. 

•  •  •  • 

Thej^  shun  all  worthies  when  they  can. 

Grief  at  their  joy  they  prove  — 
The  man  who  cannot  make  a  man, 

A  man  can  never  love  ! 

The  world  I  proudly  wander  o'er, 

And  plume  mj'self  and  sing  : 
I  am  a  man !  —  Whoe'er  is  more  ? 

Then  leap  on  high,  and  spring! 


THE  MESSIAD. 

Religion  'twas  produced  this  poem's  fire ; 
Perverted  also?  —  prithee,  don't  inquire! 
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THOUGHTS  ox  THE  1st  OCTOBER,   1781. 

What  mean  the  joj'ous  sounds  from  yonder   vine- 
clad  height? 
What  the  exulting  Evoe  ?  * 
Wh}'   glows    the   cheek?     Whom   is't  that  I,  with 
pinions  light, 
Swinging  the  loft}'  Thyrsus  see? 

Is  it  the  genius  whom  the  gladsome  throng  obex's  ? 

Do  I  his  numerous  train  descr}'  ? 
In  plenty's  teeming  horn  the  gifts  of  heaven  he  sways, 

And  reels  from  very  ecstacy  !  — 

See  how  the  golden  grape  in  glorious  beauty  shines, 
Kissed  by  the  earliest  morning-beams  ! 

The  shadow  of  yon  bower,  how  lovingly  it  signs, 
As  it  with  countless  blessings  teams ! 

Ha  !  glad  October,  thou  art  welcome  unto  me  !  — 
October's  first-born,  welcome  thou  ! 

Thanks  of  a  purer  kind,  than  all  who  worship  thee, 
More  heartfelt  thanks  I'm  bringing  now  ! 

For  thou  to  me  the  one  whom  I  have  loved  so  well, 
And  love  with  fondness  to  the  grave, 

Who  merits  in  my  heart  forevermore  to  dwell,  — 
The  best  of  friends  in  Rieger  t  gave. 

'Tis  true  thy  breath  doth  rock  the  leaves  upon  the 
trees, 

And  sadly  make  their  charms  decay ; 
Gently  they  fall :  —  and  swift,  as  morning  paantasies 

With  those  who  waken,  fly  away. 

•  Schiller,  who  is  not  very  particular  about  the  quantities  of 
classical  names,  gives  this  woni  with  the  o  long  — which  is,  of  course, 
the  correct  quantity  —in  The  Gods  of  Greece  (see  page  73). 

t  A  well-known  general,  who  died  in  1783. 
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'Tis  true  that  on  th}'  track  the  fleecy  spoiler  hastes, 
Who  makes  all  Nature's  chords  resound 

With  discord  dull,  and  turns  the  plains  and  groves 
to  wastes, 
So  that  they  sadly  mourn  around. 

See  how  the  gloomy  forms  of  years,  as  on  they  roll, 

P^ach  joyous  banquet  overthrows. 
When,  in  uplifted  hand,  from  out  the  foaming  bowl, 

Jo^-'s  noble  purple  brightly  flows  ! 

See  how  the}'  disappear,  when  friends  sweet  converse 
hold, 
And  loving  wander  arm-in-arm  ; 
And,  to  revenge  themselves  on  winter's  north  wind 
cold, 
Upon  each  other's  breasts  grow  warm  ! 

And   when   spring's  children    smile   upon   us   once 
again. 
When  all  the  youthful  splendor  bright, 
When  each  melodious  note  of  each  sweet  rapturous 
strain 
Awakens  with  it  each  delight : 

How  joyous  then  the  stream  that  our  whole  soul  per- 
vades ! 
What  life  from  out  our  glances  pours ! 
Sweet   Philomela's    song,    resounding   through    the 
glades, 
Ourselves,  our  youthful  strength  restores ! 

Oh,  may  this  whisper  breathe  —  (let  Rieger  bear  in 
mind 

The  storm  b}^  which  in  age  we're  bent !)  — 
His  guardian  angel,  when  the  evening's  star  so  kind 

Gleams  softly  from  the  firmament ! 
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In  silence  be  he  led  to  3-onder  thundering  height, 

And  guided  be  his  e^'e,  that  he, 
In  valle}'  and  on  plain,  may  see  his  friends  aright. 

And  that,  with  growing  ecstacy, 

On  j-onder  holy  spot,  when  he  their  number  tells, 
He  may  experience  friendship's  bliss, 

Now    first   unveiled,    until   with   pride    his    bosom 
swells. 
Conscious  that  all  their  love  is  his. 

Then  will  the  distant  voice  be  loudl}-  heard  to  say : 
"  And  G ,  too,  is  a  friend  of  thine  ! 

When  silvery  locks  no  more  around  his  temples  play, 
G still  will  be  a  friend  of  thine  ! 

' '  E'en  yonder "  —  and  now  in  his  eye  the   crystal 
tear 
Will  gleam  —  "  e'en  yonder  he  will  love  ! 
Love  thee  too,  when  his  heart,  in  yonder  spring-like 
sphere, 
Linked  on  to  thine,  can  rapture  prove  ! 


EPITAPH. 

Here  lies  a  man  cut  off  by  fate 
Too  soon  for  all  good  men  ; 

For  sextons  he  died  late  —  too  late 
For  those  who  wield  the  pen. 


QUIRL 


You  tell  me  that  3-ou  feel  surprise 
Because  Quirl's  paper's  grown  in  size; 
And  yet  tliey're  crying  through  the  street 
That  there's  a  rise  in  bread  and  meat. 
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THE   PLAGUE. 

A    PHANTASY. 

Plague's  contagious  murderous  breath 
God's  strong  might  with  terror  reveals, 

As  through  the  dreary  valley  of  death 
With  its  brotherhood  fell  it  steals  ! 

Fearfully  throbs  the  anguish-struck  heart, 
Horribly  quivers  each  nerve  in  the  frame  ; 
Frenzy's  wild  laughs  the  torment  proclaim. 

Howling  convulsions  disclose  the  fierce  smai 

Fierce  deliriam  writhes  upon  the  bed  — 
Poisonous  mists  hang  o'er  the  cities  dead  ; 

Men  all  haggard,  pale,  and  wan. 

To  the  shadow-realm  press  on. 
Death  lies  brooding  in  the  humid  air, 
Plague,  in  dark  graves,  piles  up  treasures  fair, 

And  its  voice  exultingly  raises. 
Funeral  silence  —  churchyard  calm. 
Rapture  change  to  dread  alarm.  — 

Thus  the  plague  God  wildly  praises  ! 


MONUMENT  OF  MOOR  THE  ROBBER.* 

'Tis  ended ! 
Welcome !  'tis  ended 
Oh  thou  sinner  majestic, 
All  thy  terrible  part  is  now  played ! 

Noble  abased  one ! 
Thou,  of  thy  race  beginner  and  ender ! 
Wondrous  son  of  her  fearfulest  humor, 
Mother  Nature's  blunder  sublime  ! 

*  See  the  play  of  The  Robbers. 
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Through  cloud-covered  night  a  radiant  gleam  ! 
Hark  how  behind  him  tlie  portals  are  closing ! 
Night's  gloomy  jaws  veil  him  darkly  in  shade  ! 

Nations  are  trembling, 
At  his  destructive  splendor  afraid  ! 
Thou  art  welcome  !     'Tis  ended ! 
Oh  thou  sinner  majestic, 
All  thy  terrible  part  is  now  plaj-ed  ! 

Crumble,  —  decay 
In  the  cradle  of  wide-open  heaven  ! 
Terrible  sight,  to  each  sinner  that  breathes, 
"When  the  hot  thirst  for  glory 
Raises  its  barriers  over  against  the  dread  throne ! 
See  !  to  eternity  shame  has  consigned  thee ! 

To  the  bright  stars  of  fame 
Thou   hast   clambered    aloft,    on   the   shoulders  of 

shame ! 
Yet  time  will  come  when  shame  will  crumble  beneath 
thee, 
"When  admiration  at  length  will  be  thine ! 

With  moist  eye.  b}'  th}-  sepulchre  dreaded, 

Man  has  passed  onward  — 
Rejoice  in  the  tears  that  man  sheddeth. 

Oh  thou  soul  of  the  judged  ! 
With  moist  eye,  by  the  sepulchre  dreaded, 

Lately  a  maiden  passed  onward, 

Hearing  the  fearful  announcement 
Told  of  thy  deeds  by  the  herald  of  marble  ; 
And  the  maiden  —  rejoice  thee  !  rejoice  thee 

Sought  not  to  dry  up  her  tears. 
Far  away  I  stood  as  thq  pearls  were  falling, 

And  I  shouted  :  Amalia! 

Oh,  ye  youths  !  Oh,  ye  youths  ! 
With  the  dangerous  lightning  of  genius 

Learn  to  play  with  more  caution ! 
Wildly  his  bit  champs  the  charger  of  Phoebus  ; 

Though,  'neath  the  reins  of  his  master. 
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More  gently  he  rocks  earth  and  heaven, 
Reined  by  a  child's  hand,  he  kindles 

Earth  and  heaven  in  blazing  destruction ! 
Obstinate  Phaeton  perished, 
Buried  beneath  the  sad  wreck. 

Child  of  the  heavenly  genius ! 
Glowing  bosom  all  panting  for  action ! 
Art  thou  charmed  by  the  tale  of  my  robber? 
Glowing  like  time  was  his  bosom,  and  panting  for 

action  I 
He,  like  thee,  was  the  child  of  the  heavenl}'  genius. 
But  thou  smilest  and  goest  — 
Thy  gaze  flies  through  the  realms  of  the  world's 
long  story, 
Moor,  the  robber,  it  finds  not  there  — 
Stay,  thou  youth,  and  smile  not ! 
Still  survive  all  his  sins  and  his  shame  — 
Robber  Moor  liveth  —  in  all  but  name, 


THE   BAD   MONARCHS.* 

Earthly  gods  —  my  lyre  shall  win  your  praise, 
Though  but  wont  its  gentle  sounds  to  raise 

When  the  joyous  feast  the  people  throng ; 
Softly  at  your  pompous-sounding  names, 
Shj'ly  round  j^our  greatness  purple  flames. 

Trembles  now  my  song. 

Answer !  shall  I  strike  the  golden  string. 
When,  borne  on  b}^  exultation's  wing. 

O'er  the  battle-field  your  chariots  trail  ? 
When  ye,  from  the  iron  grasp  set  free. 
For  your  mistress'  soft  arras,  jo^-ously 

Change  your  pond'rous  mail  ?  — 

Written  in  consequence  of    the    ill-treatment    Schiller   expe- 
rienced at  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Duke  Charles  of  Wirtemberg. 
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Shall  m}'  daring  li^mn,  ye  gods,  resound, 
While  the  golden  splendor  gleams  around, 

"Where,  by  mystic  darkness  overcome. 
With  the  thunderbolt  3our  spleen  ma}'  play, 
Or  in  crime  humanity  array, 

Till  —  the  grave  is  dumb  ? 

Say  !  shall  peace  'neath  crowns  be  now  mj^  theme? 
Shall  I  boast,  ye  princes,  that  3-6  dream  f  — 

While  the  worm  the  monarch's  heart  ma}'  tear, 
Golden  sleep  twines  round  the  Moor  by  stealth, 
As  he,  at  the  palace,  guards  the  wealth, 

Guards  —  but  covets  ne'er. 

Show  how  kings  and  galle3'-slaves,  m}'  Muse, 
Lovingly  one  single  pillow  use,  — 

How  their  lightnings  flatter,  when  surpressed, 
When  their  humors  have  no  power  to  harm, 
When  their  mimic  minotaurs  are  calm. 

And  —  the  lions  rest ! 

Up,  thou  Hecate !  with  thy  magic  seal 

Make  the  barred-up  grave  its  wealth  reveal,  — 

Hark  !  its  doors  Hke  thunder  open  spring  ; 
When  death's  dismal  blast  is  heard  to  sigh. 
And  the  hair  on  end  stands  fearfully, 

Princes'  bhss  I  sing  ! 


^» 


Do  I  hear  the  strand,  the  coast,  detect 

Where  your  wishes'  haughty  fleet  was  wrecked,  — 

Where  was  sta^-ed  your  greatness'  proud  career 
That  the\'  ne'er  with  glory  may  grow  warm. 
Night,  with  black  and  terror-spreading  arm. 

Forges  monarchs  here. 


'O^ 


On  the  death-chest  sadly  gleams  the  crown. 
With  its  heavj'  load  of  pearls  weighed  down, 

And  the  sceptre,  needed  now  no  more. 
In  what  splendor  is  the  mould  arrayed  ! 
Yet  but  worms  are  with  the  body  paid, 

That — the  world  watched  o'er. 
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Haiight}'  plants  within  that  humble  bed  ! 
See  how  death  their  pomp  deca3'ed  and  fled 

AVith  iinl)hishing  ribaldry  besets  ! 
They  who  ruled  o'er  north  and  east  and  west 
Sutler  now  his  ev'ry  nauseous  jest, 

And  —  no  sultan  threats  ? 

Leap  for  jo}',  ye  stubborn  dumb,  to-day, 
And  your  heavy  slumber  shake  away  ! 

From  the  battle,  victory  u[)springs  ! 
Hearken  to  the  trump's  exulting  song  ! 
Ye  are  worshipped  b}-  the  shouting  throng  !  — 

Rouse  3'e,  then,  ye  kings  ! 

Seven  sleepers  !  —  to  the  clarion  hark  ! 
How  it  rings,  and  how  the  fierce  dogs  bark ! 

Shouts  from  out  a  thousand  barrels  whizz  ; 
Eager  steeds  are  neighing  for  the  wood,  — 
Soon  the  bristly  boar  rolls  in  his  blood,  — 

Yours  the  triumph  is  ! 

But  what  now?  —  Are  even  princes  dumb? 
Tow'rd  me  scornful  echoes  ninefold  come, 

Stealing  through  the  vault's  terrific  gloom  — 
Sleep  assails  the  page  by  slow  degrees. 
And  Madonna  gives  to  you  the  keys 

Of — her  sleeping-room. 

Not  an  answer  —  hushed  and  still  is  all  — 
Does  the  veil,  then,  e'en  on  monarchs  fall, 

Which  enshrouds  their  humble  flatt'rers  glance? 
And  ye  ask  for  worship  in  the  dust, 
Since  the  blind  jade.  Fate,  a  world  has  thrust 

In  3'our  purse,  perchance? 

And  ye  clatter,  giant  puppet  troops. 
Marshalled  in  your  proudly  childish  groups. 

Like  the  juggler  on  the  opera  scene?  — 
Though  the  sound  ma^'  please  the  vulgar  ear, 
Yet  the  skilful,  filled  with  sadness,  jeer 

Powers  so  great,  but  mean. 
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Let  3'our  towering  shame  be  hid  from  sight 
In  the  garment  of  a  sovereign's  right, 

From  the  ambush  of  the  throne  outspring ! 
Tremble,  though,  before  the  voice  of  song: 
Through  the  purple,  vengeance  will,  ere  long, 

Strike  down  e'en  a  king  ! 


THE   SATYR   AND   UY  MUSE. 

An  aged  satyr  sought 

Around  my  Muse  to  pass, 
Attempting  to  pay  court, 

And  eyed  her  fondl}'  through  his  glass. 

B}^  Phoebus'  golden  torch, 

By  Luna's  pallid  light. 
Around  her  temple's  porch 

Crept  the  unhappy  sharp-eared  wight ; 

And  warbled  many  a  lay. 

Her  beauty's  praise  to  sing, 

And  fiercely  scraped  away 

On  his  discordant  fiddle-string. 

With  tears,  too,  swelled  his  eyes, 
As  large  as  nuts,  or  larger ; 

He  gasped  forth  heavy  sighs, 

Like  music  from  Silenus'  charger. 

The  Muse  sat  still,  and  played 

Within  her  grotto  fair, 
And  peevishly  surveyed 

Signor  Adonis  Goatsfoot  there. 


'&' 


"  Who  ever  would  kiss  thee, 
Thou  ugly,  dirty  dunce? 

Would st  thou  a  gallant  be, 

As  Midas  was  Apollo  once  ? 
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"  Speak  out,  old  horned  boor! 

What  charms  canst  thou  display  ? 
Thou'rt  swarthy  as  a  Moor, 

And  shaggy  as  a  beast  of  prey. 

"  I'm  by  a  bard  adored 

In  far  Teutonia's  land  ; 
To  him,  who  strikes  the  chord, 

I'm  linked  in  firm  and  loving  band." 


'O 


She  spoke,  and  straightwaj-  fled 
The  spoiler,  —  he  pursued  her, 

And,  by  his  passion  led. 

Soon    caught    her,    shouted,    and    thus 
wooed  her : 

"  Thou  prudish  one,  stay,  stay! 

And  hearken  unto  me  ! 
Thy  poet,  I  dare  sa}^ 

Repents  the  pledge  he  gave  thee. 

"  Behold  this  pretty  thing,  — 

No  merit  would  I  claim,  — 
Its  weight  I  often  fling 

On  many  a  clown's  back,  to  his  shame. 

"  His  sharpness  it  increases, 

And  spices  his  discourse. 
Instilling  learned  theses. 

When  mounted  on  his  hobby-horse 

"  The  best  of  songs  are  known, 

Thanks  to  this  heavy  whip : 
Yet  fool's  blood  'tis  alone 

We  see  beneath  its  lashes  drip. 

"  This  lash,  then,  shall  be  his. 

If  thou'lt  give  me  a  smack  ; 
Then  thou  mayest  hasten,  miss, 

Upon  thy  German  sweetheart's  track." 
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The  Muse,  with  purpose  sly, 

Ere  long  agreed  to  j-ield  — 
The  satyr  said  good-b}', 

And  now  the  lash  Z  wield  ! 

And  I  won't  drop  it  here, 

Believe  in  what  I  say ! 
The  kisses  of  one's  dear 

One  does  not  lightly  throw  away. 

They  kindle  raptures  sweet, 

But  fools  ne'er  know  their  flame  ! 

The  gentle  Muse  will  kneel  at  honor's  feet, 
But  cudgels  those  Avho  mar  her  fame. 


THE  PEASANTS.* 

Look  outside,  good  friend,  I  pray  I 

Two  whole  mortal  hours 
Dogs  and  I've  out  here  to-day 

Waited,  by  the  powers  ! 

Rain  comes  down  as  from  a  spout, 
Doomsdaj'-storms  rage  round  about, 

Dripping  are  my  hose  ; 
Drenched  are  coat  and  mantle  too, 
Coat  and  mantle,  both  just  new, 

Wretched  plight,  heaven  knows ! 
Prett}-  stir's  abroad  to-da}' ; 
Look  outside,  good  friend,  I  pray  ! 

Ay,  the  devil !  look  outside  ! 

Out  is  blown  my  lamp,  — 
Gloom  and  night  the  heavens  now  hide, 

Moon  and  stars  decamp. 
Stuml)ling  over  stock  and  stone. 

Jerkin,  coat,  I've  torn,  ochone ! 

*  Written  in  the  Suabiau  dialect. 
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Let  me  pity  beg  ! 
Hedges,  bushes,  all  aronnd, 
Here  a  ditch,  and  there  a  mound, 

Breaking  arm  and  leg. 
Gloom  and  night  the  heavens  now  hide 
Ay,  the  devil !    look  outside  ! 

Ay,  the  deuce,  then  look  outside  ! 

Listen  to  m}'  pra3'er  ! 
Pra3'ing,  singing,  I  have  tried, 

Wouldst  thou  have  me  swear? 
I  shall  be  a  steaming  mass. 
Freeze  to  rock  and  stone,  alas  ! 

If  I  don't  remove. 
All  this,  love,  I  owe  to  thee, 

Winter-bumps  thou'lt  make  for  me, 

Thou  confounded  love  ! 
Cold  and  gloom  spread  far  and  wide  ! 
Ay,  the  deuce  !  then  look  outside  ! 

Thousand  thunders  !  what's  this  now 

From  the  window  shoots? 
Oh,  thou  witch  !  'Tis  dirt,  I  vow, 

That  my  head  salutes  ! 
Rain,  frost,  hunger,  tempests  wild. 
Bear  I  for  the  devil's  child. 

Now  I'm  vexed  full  sore. 
Worse  and  worse  'tis  !     I'll  begone. 
Pray  be  quick,  thou  Evil  One  ! 

I'll  remain  no  more. 
Pretty  tumult  there's  outside  ! 

Fare  thee  well  —  I'll  homeward  stride. 


THE   WINTER   NIGHT. 

Farewell  !  the  beauteous  sun  is  sinking  fast, 

The  moon  lifts  up  her  head  ; 
Farewell !  mute  night  o'er  earth's  wide  round  at  last 

Her  darksome  raven- wing  has  spread. 
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Across  the  wintiy  plain  no  echoes  float, 

Save,  from  the  rock's  deep  womb, 
The  murmiuiiig  streamlet,  and  the  screech-owl's  note, 

Arising  from  the  forest's  gloom. 

The  fish  repose  within  the  waterj'  deeps, 

The  snail  draws  in  his  head  ; 
The  dog  beneath  the  table  calml}-  sleeps, 

My  wife  is  slumbering  in  her  bed. 

A  hearty  welcome  to  ye,  brethren  mine  ! 

Friends  of  ni}'  life's  young  spring  ! 
Perchance  around  a  flask  of  Rhenish  wine 

Ye're  gathered  now,  in  joyous  ring. 

The  brimming  goblet's  bright  and  purple  beams 

Mirror  the  world  with  joy, 
And  pleasure  from  the  golden  grape-juice  gleams  — 

Pleasure  untainted  by  alloy. 

Concealed  behind  departed  years,  your  eyes 

Find  roses  now  alone  ; 
And,  as  the  summer  tempest  quickl}'  flies, 

Your  heavy  sorrows,  too,  are  flown. 

From  childish  sports,  to  e'en  the  doctor's  hood, 

The  book  of  life  3'e  thumb. 
And  reckon  o'er,  in  light  and  jo3-ous  mood, 

Your  toils  in  the  gjmnasium  ; 

Ye  count  the  oaths  that  Terence  —  may  he  ne'er, 
Though  buried,  calml}'  slumber!  — 

Caused  you,  despite  Minelli's  notes,  to  swear, — 
Count  your  wry  faces  without  number. 

How,  when  the  dread  examinations  came, 

The  boy  with  terror  shook  ! 
How,  when  the  rector  had  pronounced  his  name, 

The  sweat  streamed  down  upon  his  book ! 
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All  this  is  now  involved  in  mist  forever, 

The  boy  is  now  a  man, 
And  Frederick,  wiser  grown,  discloses  never 

What  little  Fritz  once  loved  to  plan. 

At  length —  a  doctor  one's  declared  to  be, — 

A  regimental  one  ! 
And  then,  —  and  not  too  soon,  —  discover  we 

That  plans  soap-bubbles  are  alone.* 

Blow  on !  blow  on  !  and  let  the  bubbles  rise, 

If  but  this  heart  remain  ! 
And  if  a  German  laurel  as  the  prize 

Of  song,  'tis  given  me  to  gain  ! 


THE  WIRTEMBERGER. 

The  name  of  "Wirtemberg  the}'  hold 
To  come  from  Wirth  am  berg,f  I'm  told. 
A  Wirtemberger  who  ne'er  drinks 
No  Wirtemberger  is,  methinks  1 


THE  MOLE. 

HUSBAND. 


The  boy's  my  very  image  !     See ! 
Even  the  scars  my  small-pox  left  me ! 


WIFE. 


I  can  believe  it  easily  : 
They  once  of  all  my  senses  reft  rae. 


*  An  allusion  to  the  appointment  of  regimental  surgeon,  conferred 
upon  Schiller  by  the  Grand  Duke  Charles  in  1780,  when  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

t  The  Landlord  on  the  Mountain. 
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HYMN  TO  THE  ETERNAL. 

'T■\^^XT  the  heavens  and  earth,  high  in  the  airy  ocean, 

In  the  tempest's   cradle  I'm  borne  with  a  rocking 
motion ; 

Clouds  are  towering, 

Storms  beneath  me  are  lowering, 

Giddily  all  the  wonders  I  see, 

And,  6  Eternal,  I  think  of  Thee  ! 

All  Thy  terrible  pomp,  lend  to  the  Finite  now. 
Mighty  Nature  !     Oh,  of  Infinity,  thou 

Giant  daughter ! 

Mirror  God,  as  in  water  ! 
Tempest,  oh,  let  thine  organ-peal 
God  to  the  reasoning  worm  reveal ! 

Hark !  it  peals  —  how  the  rocks  quiver  beneatli  its 

growls 
Zeboath's  glorious  name,  wildly  the  hurricane  howls  ! 
Graving  the  while 
With  the  lightning's  style  : 
*'  Creatures,  do  ye  acknowledge  me?  " — 
Spare  us.  Lord  !     We  acknowledge  Thee! 


DIALOGUE. 

A.  Hark,  neighbor,  for  one  moment  stay  ! 
Herr  Doctor  Scalpel,  so  they  say. 
Has  got  off  safe  and  sound  ; 
At  Paris  I  your  uncle  found 
Fast  to  a  horse's  crupper  bound,  — 
Yet  Scalpel  made  a  king  his  prey. 
£.  Oh,  dear  me,  no  !     A  real  misnomer  ! 
The  fact  is,  he  has  his  diploma  ; 
The  other  one  has  not. 
^.  Eh?     What?     Has  a  diploma? 

In  Suabia  may  such  things  be  got? 
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EPITAPH 

ON  A  CERTAIN  PHYSIOGNOMIST. 

On  every  nose  he  rightly  read 
What  intellects  were  in  the  head  : 
And  3'et  —  that  he  was  not  the  one 
Bj-  whom  God  meant  it  to  be  done, 
This  on  his  own  he  never  read. 


TRUST  IN  IMMORTALITY. 

The  dead  has  risen  here,  to   live   through  endless 
ages ; 

This  I  with  firmness  trust  and  know. 
I  was  first  led  to  guess  it  by  the  sages. 

The  knaves  convince  me  that  'tis  really  so. 


^ppcntiix  of  Poems,  etc* 


IN 


SCHILLER'S   DRAMATIC   WORKS. 


APPENDIX. 


The  following  variations  appear  in  the  first  two 
verses  o^  ITectof  s  Fareioell  (see  page  1),  as  given 
in  The  liobbers,  act  ii.  scene  2. 

ANDROMACHE. 

Wilt  thou,  Hector,  leave  me?  —  leave  me  weeping. 
Where  Achilles'  murderous  blade  is  heaping 

Bloody  offerings  on  Patroclus'  grave  ? 
Who,  alas,  will  teach  thine  infant  truh' 
Spears  to  hurl,  the  gods  to  honor  dul}'', 

When  thou'rt  buried  'neath  dark  Xanthus'  wave? 

HECTOR. 

Dearest  wife,  go,  —  fetch  my  death-spear  glancing, 
Let  me  join  the  battle-dance  entrancing, 

For  m}'  shoulders  bear  the  weight  of  Troy  ! 

Heaven  will  be  our  Astj'anax'  i)rotector  ! 
Falling  as  his  country's  savior.  Hector 

Soon  will  greet  thee  in  the  realms  of  joy. 


The  following  additional  verse  is  found  in  Amalia's 
Song  (see  page  2) ,  as  sung  in  The  Robbers^  act  iii. 
scene  1.  It  is  introduced  between  the  first  and 
second  verses,  as  they  appear  in  poems. 

His  embrace  —  what  luadilening  rapture  bound  us  ! 
Bosom  throbbed  'gainst  bosom  with  wild  might ; 
Mouth  and  ear  were  chained  —  night  reigned  around 
us  — 
And  the  spirit  winged  toward  heaven  its  flight. 
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From  The  Rohbers^  act  iv.  scene  5. 

CHOUUS    OF   KOBBERS. 

What  so  good  for  banishing  sorrow 

As  women,  theft,  and  bloody  affray? 
We  must  dance  in  the  air  to-morrow, 
Therefore  let's  be  right  merry  to-day  ! 

A  free  and  jovial  life  we've  led, 

Ever  since  we  began  it. 
Beneath  the  tree  we  make  our  bed. 
We  ply  our  task  when  the  storm's  o'erhead 

And  deem  the  moon  our  planet. 
The  fellow  we  swear  by  is  Mercury, 
A  capital  hand  at  our  trade  is  he. 

To-day  we  become  the  guests  of  a  priest, 
A  rich  farmer  to-morrow  must  feed  us  ; 

And  as  for  the  future,  we  care  not  the  least, 
But  leave  it  to  heaven  to  heed  us. 

And  when  our  throats  with  a  vintage  rare 
We've  long  enough  been  supplying, 
Fresh  courage  and  strength  we  drink  in  there. 
And  with  the  evil  one  friendship  swear. 
Who  down  in  hell  is  frying. 


The  groans  o'er  fathers  reft  of  breath, 
The  sorrowing  mothers'  cry  of  death, 
Deserted  brides'  sad  sobs  and  tears. 
Are  sweetest  music  to  our  ears. 

Ha !  when  under  the  axe  each  one  quivering  lies. 
When  they  bellow  like  calves,  and  fall  round  us 
like  flies, 

Naught  gives  such  pleasure  to  our  sight, 

It  fills  our  ears  with  wild  delight. 
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And  when  arrives  the  fatal  day 

The  devil  straight  may  fetch  us  ! 
Our  fee  we  get  witiiout  delay  — 
They  instantlv  Jack-Ketch  us. 
One  draught  upon  \he  road  of  liquor   bright  and 

clear, 
And  hip !   hip !  hip ;  hurrah !  we're  seen  no  longer 
here ! 


From  The  liobbers,  act  iv.  scene  5. 
MOOR'S  SONG. 

BRUTUS. 

Ye  are  welcome,  peaceful  realms  of  light ! 

Oh,  receive  Rome's  last-surviving  sou ! 
From  Pbilippi,  from  the  murderous  light, 

Come  I  now,  ni}'  race  of  sorrow  run.  — 
Cassius,  where  art  tliou  ?  —  Rome  overthrown  ! 

All  my  brethren's  loving  baud  destroyed  ! 
Safety  find  I  at  death's  door  alone. 

And  the  world  to  Brutus  is  a  void  ! 

C^SAR. 

Who  now,  with  the  ne'er-subdued-one's  tread, 

Hither  from  yon  rocks  makes  haste  to  come?  — 
Ha !  if  by  no  vision  I'm  misled, 

'Tis  the  footstep  of  a  child  of  Rome.  — 
Son  of  Tiber  —  wlience  dost  thou  appear? 

Stands  the  seven-hilled  c\iy  as  of  yore ' 
Oft  her  orphaned  lot  awakes  my  tear, 

For   alas,  her  Caesar  is  no  more  i? 

BRUTUS. 

Ha  !  thou  with  the  three-and-twenty  wounds  ! 

Who  hath,  dead  one,  sununoued  tliee  to  light? 
Back  to  gaping  Orcus'  fearful  bonds. 

Haughty  mourner!  triumph  not  to-night! 
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On  Philippi's  iron  altar,  lo  ! 

Reeks  now  freedom's  final  victim's  blood  ; 
Eome  o'er  Briitiis'  bier  feels  her  death-throe,  — 

lie  seeks  Minos.  —  Back  to  thy  dark  flood  ! 

CiESAR. 

Oh,  the  death-stroke  Brutus'  sword  then  hurled ! 

Thou,   too  —  Brutus  —  thou?      Coukl   this   thing 
be? 
Son  !  It  was  th}-  father  !  —  Son  !  the  world 

Would  have  fallen  heritage  to  thee  ! 
Go  —  'mongst  Romans  thou  art  deemed  immortal, 

For  thy  steel  hath  pierced  thy  father's  breast. 
Go  —  and  shout  it  even  to  yon  portal : 
"Brutus  is  'mongst  Romans  deemed  immortal, 

For  his  steel  hath  pierced  his  father's  breast." 
Go  —  thou  knowest  now  what  on  Lethe's  strand 
Made  me  a  prisoner  stand.  — 
Now,  grim  steersman,  push  th}'  bark  from  land ! 

Brutus. 

Father,  sta}' !  —  In  all  earth's  realms  so  fair, 

It  hath  been  my  lot  to  know  but  one, 
Who  with  mighty  Cffisar  could  compare  ; 

And  of  3ore  tliou  called'st  1dm  thy  son. 
None  but  Csesar  could  a  Rome  o'erthrow, 

Brutus  only  made  great  Ciesar  fear ; 
Where  lives  13rutus,  Ciesar's  blood  must  flow ; 

If  th3'  path  lies  yonder^  mine  is  liere. 


From  Wallenstein's  Camp,  scene  7. 

recruit's  song. 

How  sweet  the  wild  sound 
Of  drum  and  of  life  ! 

To  roam  o'er  earth's  round, 
Lead  a  wandering  life. 
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With  steed  trained  aright, 
And  l>()ltl  for  the  fight, 
"With  a  sword  1)^'  tlie  side, 
To  rove  far  and  wide,  — 
Quick,  nimble,  and  free 
As  the  finch  that  we  see 
On  bushes  and  trees, 
Or  braving  the  breeze,  — 
Huzza,  then  !  the  Friedlander's  banner  for  me  ! 


From  Wallensteiti's  Camp,  scene  the  last. 

SECOND    CUIKASSIER    Siuf/S. 

Up,  up,  my  brave  comrades  !  to  horse  !  to  horse  ! 

Let  us  haste  to  the  field  and  to  freedom  ! 
To  the  field,  for  'tis  there  that  is  proved  our  hearts' 
force, 

'Tis  there  that  in  earnest  we  need  'em ! 
None  other  can  there  our  places  supph', 
Each  must  stand  alone,  —  on  himself  must  rely. 

cnoRus. 
None  other  can  there  our  places  supph'. 
Each  must  stand  alone,  —  on  himself  must  rely. 

DRAGOON. 

Now  freedom  appears  from  the  world  to  have  flown, 
None  but  lords  and  their  vassals  one  traces  ; 

While  falsehood  and  cunning  are  ruling  alone 
O'er  the  living  cowardly  races. 

The  man  who  can  look  upon  death  without  fear  — 

The  soldier,  —  is  now  the  sole  freeman  left  here. 

CHORUS. 

The  man  who  can  look  upon  death  without  fear  — 
The  soldier,  —  is  now  the  soK;  freeman  left  here. 

FIRST    YAGER. 

The  cares  of  this  life,  he  casts  them  away. 

Untroubled  liy  fear  or  by  sorrow  ; 
He  ridos  to  his  fate  with  a  countenance  gaj', 

And  finds  it  to-day  or  to-morrow; 
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And  if  'tis  to-morrow,  to-day  we'll  employ 
To  drink  full  deep  of  the  goblet  of  joy, 

CHORUS. 

And  if  'tis  to-morrow,  to-da}'  we'll  employ 
To  drink  full  deep  of  the  goblet  of  joy. 

[  They  refill  their  glasses  and  drink. 

CAVALRY    SERGEANT. 

The  skies  o'er  him  shower  his  lot  filled  with  mirth, 
He  gains,  without  toil,  its  full  measure  ; 

The  peasant,  who  grubs  in  the  womb  of  the  earth, 
Believes  that  he'll  find  there  the  treasure, 

Through  lifetime  he  shovels  and  digs  like  a  slave, 

And  digs  —  till  at  length  he  has  dug  his  own  grave. 

CHORUS. 

Through  lifetime  he  shovels  and  digs  like  a  slave, 
And  digs  —  till  at  length  he  has  dug  his  own  grave. 

FIRST    YAGER. 

The  horseman,  as  well  as  his  swift-footed  beast, 
Are  guests  by  whom  all  are  affrighted, 

When  glimmer  the  lamps  at  the  wedding  feast. 
In  the  banquet  he  joins  uninvited  ; 

He  woos  not  long,  and  with  gold  he  ne'er  buys, 

But  carries  by  storm  love's  blissful  prize. 

CHORUS. 

He  woos  not  long,  and  with  gold  he  ne'er  buj'S, 
But  carries  by  storm  love's  blissful  prize. 

SECOND    CUIRASSIER. 

Why  weeps  the  maiden?  Whj-  sorrows  she  so? 

Let  me  hence,  let  me  hence,  girl,  I  pra}^  thee  ? 
The  soldier  on  earth  no  sure  quarters  can  know; 

With  true  love  he  ne'er  can  repay  thee. 
Fate  hurries  him  onward  with  fury  blind, 
His  peace  he  never  can  leave  behind. 

CHORUS. 

Fate  hurries  him  onward  with  fury  blind, 
His  peace  he  can  never  leave  behind, 
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FinST    YAGER. 

( Taking  his  txoo  neighbors  by  the  hand.     The  rest 
do  the  same,  forming  a  large  semi-circle.) 

Awar,  then,  my  comrades,  our  chargers  let's  mount ! 

In  the  l^attle  the  bosom  bounds  Hghtl}' ! 
Youth  boils,  and  life's  golilet  still  foams  at  the  fount, 

Away  !  while  the  spirit  glows  brightly  ! 
Unless  ye  have  courage  your  life  to  stake, 
That  life  ye  never  your  own  can  make  ! 

CHORUS. 

Unless  ye  have  courage  your  life  to  stake. 
That  life  ye  never  your  own  can  make  ! 


From  William  Tell,  act  i.  scene  1. 

Scene  —  The  high  rochy  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Lu- 
cerne, opposite  Schicytz. 

The  lake  form,s  an  inlet  in  the  land ;  a  cottage  is 
near  the  shore  ;  a  fisher-boy  is  rowing  in  a  boat. 
Beyond  the  lake  are  seen  the  green  pastures,  the 
villages  and  farms  of  Schxoytz  glowing  in  the 
sunshine.  On  the  left  of  the  spectator  arc  the 
peaks  of  the  JIacken,  enveloped  in  clouds  ;  on  his 
right,  in  the  distance,  are  seen  the  glaciers.  He- 
fore  the  ct(rtain  rises  the  Ranz  des  Vaches,  and 
the  musical  sound  of  t/ie  cattle-bells  are  heard,  and 
continue  also  for  soine  time  after  the  scene  opens. 

Fisher-boy  {sings  in  his  boat). 

Air  —  Ham  des  Vaches. 

Bright  smiles  tlie  lake,  as  it  woos  to  its  deep,  — 
A  bo}'  on  its  margin  of  green  lies  asleep  ; 
Then  hears  he  a  strain, 

Like  tiie  flute's  gentle  note, 
Sweet  as  voices  of  angels 
In  Eden  that  float. 
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And  when  he  awakens,  with  ecstasy  blest, 
The  waters  are  playing  all  over  his  breast, 
From  the  depths  calls  a  voice  : 
"  Dearest  child,  with  me  go  ! 
I  lure  down  the  sleeper, 
I  draw  him  below." 

HERDSMAN  (ou  the  mountain). 

Air  —  Jlxriation  of  the  Hanz  des  Vciches. 

Ye  meadows,  farewell ! 

Ye  pastures  so  glowing  ! 

The  herdsman  is  going, 

For  summer  has  fled  ! 

"We  depart  to  the  mountain  ;  we'll  come  back  again. 

When  the   cuckoo   is   calhng,  —  when  wakens   the 

strain, — 
When  the  earth  is  tricked  out  with  her  flowers  so  gay. 
When  the  stream  sparkles  bright  in  the  sweet  month 
of  May. 

Ye  meadows,  farewell ! 
Ye  pastures  so  glowing  ! 
The  herdsman  is  going. 
For  summer  has  fled  ! 

CHAMOIS-HUNTER  {a2)2>earing  on  the  top  of  a  rocJc) . 

Air  —  Second  Variation  of  the  Ram  des  VacJces. 

O'er  the  heights  growls  the  thunder,  while  quivers 

the  bridge, 
Yet  no  fear  feels  the  hunter,  though  dizzy  the  ridge ; 
He  strides  on  undaunted. 
O'er  plains  ic^'-bound. 
Where  spring  never  blossoms, 
Nor  verdure  is  found  ; 
And,  a  broad  sea  of  mist  lying  under  his  feet, 
Man's  dwellings  his  vision  no  longer  can  greet ; 
The  world  he  but  views 

When  the  clouds  broken  are  — 
With  its  pastures  so  green. 
Through  the  vapor  afar. 
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From  William  Tell,  act  iii.  scene  1. 
Walter  sings. 

Bow  and  arrow  bearing, 

Over  hills  and  streams 
Moves  the  hnnter  daring, 

Soon  as  da^'light  gleams. 


As  all  flying  creatures 
Own  the  eagle's  sway, 

So  the  hnnter,  Nature's 
Mounts  and  crags  obe}'. 

Over  space  he  reigneth, 
And  he  makes  his  prize 

All  his  bolt  attain  eth, 
All  that  creeps  or  flies. 


From  Williarn  Tt//,  act  iv.  scene  3. 

CHORUS  OF  BROTHERS  OF  MERCY. 

Death  comes  to  man  with  hasty  stride, 
No  respite  is  to  him  e'er  given  ; 

He's  stricken  down  in  manhood's  pride, 
E'en  in  mid  race  from  earth  he's  driven. 

Prepared,  or  not,  to  go  from  here. 

Before  his  Judge  he  must  appear ! 


From  Tiirandot,  act  ii.  scene  4. 
riddle. 

The  tree  whereon  decay 

All  those  from  mortals  sprung, 
Full  old,  and  yet  whose  spray 

Is  ever  green  and  young  ; 
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To  catch  the  light,  it  rolls 
Each  leaf  upon  one  side ; 

The  other,  black  as  coals, 
The  sun  has  ne'er  descried. 

Tt  places  on  new  rings 

As  often  as  it  blows  ; 
The  age,  too,  of  all  things 

To  mortal  gaze  it  shows. 
Upon  its  bark  so  green 

A  name  oft  meets  the  eye, 
Yet  'tis  no  longer  seen, 

When  it  grows  old  and  dry. 
This  tree  —  what  can  it  mean? 

I  wait  for  thy  reply.* 


From  3Iary  Stuart^  act  iii,  scene  1. 

Scene  —  A  Park.  Mary  advances  hastily  from 
behind  some  trees.  Hannah  Kennedy  follows 
her  slowly. 

MARY. 

Let  me  ra}^  newly-won  liberty  taste  ! 

Let  me  rejoice  as  a  child  once  again ! 
And,  as  on  pinions,  with  airy  foot  hast 


Over  the  tapestried  green  of  the  plain 


Have  I  escaped  from  m}'  prison  so  drear? 

Shall  I  no  more  in  my  sad  dungeon  pine  ? 
Let  me  in  long  and  in  thirsty  draughts  here 

Drink  in  the  breezes,  so  free,  so  divine  I 

•  •  •  •  • 

Thanks,  thanks,  ye  trees,  in  smiling  verdure  dressed. 
In  that  ye  veil  m}'  prison-walls  from  sight ! 

I'll  dream  that  I  am  free  and  ])lest : 

Wh}'  should  I  waken  from  a  dream  so  bright? 

Do  not  the  spacious  heavens  encompass  me? 

Behold  !  my  gaze,  unshackled,  free. 

Pierces  with  joy  the  trackless  realms  of  light  V 

*  The  year. 
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There,  where  the  gray-tinged  hills  of  mist  project, 

My  kingdom's  boundaries  begin  ; 
Yon  clouds,  that  tow'rd  the  south  their  course  direct, 

France's  far-distant  ocean  seek  to  win. 

Swiftly-fl^'ing  clouds,  hardy  sailors  through  air! 

IMortal  hath  roamed  with  ye,  sailed  with  ye,  ne'er! 

Greetings  of  love  to  my  youthful  home  bear ! 

I  am  a  prisoner,  I  am  in  chains, 

Ah,  not  a  herald,  save  ye,  now  remains, 

Free  through  the  air  hath  your  path  ever  been. 

Ye  are  not  subject  to  England's  proud  queen ! 

Yonder's  a  fisherman  trimming  his  boat. 

E'en  that  frail  skiff  from  all  danger  might  tear  me. 

And  to  the  dwellings  of  friends  it  might  bear  me. 
Scarcely  his  earnings  can  keep  life  afloat. 
Richly  with  treasures  his  lap  I'd  heap  over,  — 

Oh  !  what  a  draught  should  reward  him  to-day ! 
Fortune  held  fast  in  his  nets  he'd  discover. 

If  in  his  bark  he  would  take  me  away ! 

•  •  •  •  « 

Hear'st  thou  the  horn  of  the  hunter  resound. 
Wakening  the  echo  through  forest  and  plain  ? 

Ah,  on  my  spirited  courser  to  bound  ! 

Once  more  to  join  in  the  mirth-stirring  train  I 
Hark  !  how  the  dearh'-loA'ed  tones  come  again ! 

Blissful,  3'et  sad,  the  remembrance  they  wake  ; 
Oft  have  they  fallen  with  joy  on  mine  ear, 
When  in  the  highlands  the  bugle  rang  clear, 

Rousing  the  chase  over  mountain  and  brake. 


From  The  Maid  of  Orleans^  Prologue,  scene  4. 
JOAN  OF  ARC   (soliloquizing'). 

Farewell,  3'e  mountains,  and  ye  pastures  dear, 
Ye  still  and  happ}'  valleys,  fare  ye  well ! 

No  longer  may  Joan's  footsteps  linger  here, 
Joan  bids  ye  now  a  long,  a  last  farewell ! 
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Ye  meadows  that  I  watered,  and  each  bush 
Set  by  my  hands,  ne'er  may  3'our  verdure  fail! 
Farewell,  3'e  grots,  ye  springs  that  cooling  gush 

Thou  echo,  blissful  voice  of  this  sweet  vale. 
So  wont  to  give  me  back  an  answering  strain,  — 
Joan  must  depart,  and  ne'er  return  again ! 

Ye  haunts  of  all  m}^  silent  jo3's  of  old, 

I  leave  ye  now  behind  forevermore  ! 
Disperse,  ye  lambs,  far  o'er  the  trackless  wold  ! 

She  now  hath  gone  who  tended  you  of  3'ore  ! 
I  must  away  to  guard  atiother  fold. 

On  yonder  field  of  danger,  stained  with  gore. 
Thus  am  I  bidden  b}'  a  spirit's  tone  : 
'Tis  no  vain  earthh'  longing  drives  me  on. 

For  He  who  erst  to  Moses  on  the  height 

Of  Horeb,  in  the  fiery  bush  came  down, 
And  bade  him  stand  in  haughty  Pharaoh's  sight. 

He  who  made  choice  of  Jesse's  pious  son. 
The  shepherd,  as  his  champion  in  the  fight^  — 

He  who  to  shepherds  grace  hath  ever  shown, 
He  thus  addressed  me  from  this  lofty  tree : 

Go  hence  !     On  earth  my  witness  thou  shalt  be  ! 


a 


"  In  rugged  brass,  then,  clothe  th}-  members  now, 
In  steel  thy  gentle  bosom  must  be  dressed ! 

No  mortal  love  th}^  heart  must  e'er  allow. 

With  earthly  passion's  sinful  flame  possessed. 

Ne'er  will  the  bridal  wreath  adorn  thy  brow, 
No  darling  infant  blossom  on  thy  breast ; 

Yet  thou  with  warlike  honors  shalt  be  laden, 

Raising  thee  high  above  each  earthly  maiden. 

"  For  when  the  bravest  in  the  fight  despair, 
When  P^rance  appears  to  wait  her  final  blow, 

Then  thou  my  holy  oriflamme  must  bear  ; 
And,  as  the  ripened  corn  the  reapers  mow. 

Hew  down  the  conqueror  as  he  triumphs  there  ; 
His  fortune's  wheel  thou  thus  wilt  overthrow. 
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To  France's  hero-sons  sah-ation  bring, 

Deliver  Rbeiras  once  more,  and  crown  thy  king ! " 

The  Lord  hath  promised  to  send  down  a  sign : 
A  helmet  he  hath  sent,  it  comes  from  Ilim^  — 

1 1  is  sword  endows  mine  arm  with  strength  divine, 
I  feel  the  courage  of  the  cherubim  ; 

To  join  tlie  battle-turmoil  how  I  pme  ! 

A  raging  tempest  thrills  thi'ough  every  limb  ; 

The  summons  to  the  field  bursts  on  mine  ear, 

My  charger  paws  the  ground,  the  trump  rings  clear. 


From  The  Maid  of  Orleans,  act  iv.  scene  1. 
Scene  —  A  hall  prepared  for  a  festival. 

The  pillars  are  covered  loith  festoons  of  flowers; 
flutes  and  hautboys  are  heard  behind  the  scene. 

JOAN  OF  ARC  {soliloquizing). 
Each  we^ipon  rests,  war's  tumults  cease  to  sound, 

While  dance  and  song  succeed  the  bloody  fray ; 
Through  every  street  the  merry  footsteps  bound, 

Altar  and  church  are  clad  in  bright  array. 
And  gates  of  branches  green  arise  around. 

Over  the  coltimus  twine  the  garlands  ga}' ; 
Rheims  cannot  liold  the  ever-swelling  train 
That  seeks  the  nation-festival  to  gain. 

All  with  one  joj'ous  feeling  are  elate. 

One  single  thought  is  thrilling  every  breast ; 

What,  until  now,  was  severed  by  fierce  hate. 
Is  by  the  general  rapture  truly  blessed. 

Bj'  each  who  called  this  land  his  parent-state. 
The  name  of  Frenchman  proudly  is  confessed  ; 

The  glory  is  revived  of  olden  days, 

And  to  her  regal  son  France  homage  pa3-s. 
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Yet  -Twho  have  achieved  this  work  of  pride, 
7"  cannot  share  the  rapture  felt  b}'  all : 

M}'  heart  is  changed,  m}'  heart  is  turned  aside, 
It  shuns  the  splendor  of  this  festival ; 

'Tis  in  the  British  camp  it  seeks  to  hide,  — 
'Tis  on  the  foe  my  yearning  glances  fall ; 

And  from  the  joyous  circle  I  must  steal. 

My  bosom's  crime  o'erpowering  to  conceal. 


"Who  ?     I  ?    What !  in  my  bosom  chaste 

Can  mortal's  image  have  a  seat  ? 
This  heart,  b}'  heavenly  glor^^  graced, — 

Dares  it  with  earthly  love  to  beat? 
The  saviour  of  my  country,  I,  — 
The  champion  of  the  Lord  Most  High, 
Own  for  my  countr3''s  foe  a  flame  — 
To  the  chaste  sun  my  guilt  proclaim. 
And  not  be  crushed  beneath  ray  shame  ? 

( The  music  heJiind  the  scene  changes  into  a  soft^ 
melting  m.elody.) 

"Woe !  oh  woe  !  what  strains  enthralling  ! 

How  bewildering  to  mine  ear  ! 
Each  his  voice  beloved  recalling. 

Charming  up  Ids  image  dear  ! 

Would  that  battle-tempests  bound  me  ! 
Would  that  spears  were  whizzing  round  me 

In  the  hotlj'-raging  strife  ! 

Could  my  courage  find  fresh  life  ! 

How  those  tones,  those  voices  blest 

Coil  around  my  bosom  burning  ! 
All  the  strength  within  my  breast 

Melting  into  tender  yearning, 

Into  tears  of  sadness  turnins; ! 
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The  flutes  are  again  heard —  she  falls  into  a  silent) 
melancholy .) 

Gentle  crook !  oh  that  I  never 

For  tlie  sword  had  bartered  thee ! 
Sacred  oak  !    why  didst  thou  ever 

From  thy  branches  speak  to  me  ? 
Would  that  thou  to  me  in  splendor. 

Queen  of  heaven,  hadst  ne'er  come  down! 
Take  —  all  claim  I  must  surrender, — 

Take,  oh  take  away  thy  crown ! 

Ah,  I  open  saw  yon  heaven, 

Saw  the  features  of  the  blest! 
Yet  to  earth  my  hopes  are  ri^en, 

In  the  skies  they  ne'er  can  rest ! 
Wherefore  make  me  ply  with  ardor 

This  vocation,  terror-fraught? 
Would  this  heart  were  rendered  harder. 

That  by  heaven  io  feel  was  taught ! 

To  proclaim  Thy  might  sublime 
Those  select,  who,  free  from  crime, 
In  Thy  lasting  mansions  stand  ; 
Send  Thou  forth  Th^'  spirit-baud, 
The  immortal,   and  the  pure, 
Feeliugless,  from  tears  secure! 
Never  choose  a  maiden  fair, 
Shepherdess'  weak  spirit  ne'er ! 

Kings'  dissensions  wherefore  dread  I, 

Why  the  fortune  of  the  figlit? 
Guilelessly  my  lambs  once  fed  I 

On  the  silent  mountain-height. 
Yet  Thou  into  life  didst  bear  me, 

To  the  halls  where  monarchs  throne. 
In  the  toils  of  guilt  to  snare  me  — 

Ah,  the  choice  was  not  mine  own  I 
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raTRODUCTIO:N". 


The  special  subject  of  the  greater  part  of  the  letters  and 
essays  of  Schiller  contained  in  this  volume  is  Esthetics  ; 
and  before  passing  to  an}"  remarks  on  his  treatment  of 
the  subject  it  will  be  useful  to  offer  a  few  observations  on 
the  nature  of  this  topic,  and  on  its  treatment  by  the  philo- 
sophical spirit  of  (lid'erent  ages. 

First,  then,  aesthetics  has  for  its  object  the  vast  realm 
of  the  beautiful,  and  it  may  be  most  adequately  defined 
as  the  philosophy  of  art  or  of  the  fine  arts.  To  some  the 
definition  may  seem  arl)itrar3',  as  excluding  the  beautiful 
in  nature  ;  but  it  will  cease  to  appear  so  if  it  is  remarked 
that  tlie  beauty  which  is  the  work  of  art  is  higher  than 
natural  beauty,  because  it  is  the  off"spring  of  the  mind. 
Moreover,  if,  in  conformity  with  a  certain  school  of 
modern  philosophy,  the  mind  be  viewed  as  the  true  being, 
including  all  in  itself,  it  must  be  admitted  that  beauty  is 
only  truly  beautiful  when  it  shares  in  the  nature  of  mind, 
and  is  mind's  offspring. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  beauty  of  nature  is  only  a 
reflection  of  the  beauty  of  the  mind,  onl}'  an  imperfect 
beaut}',  which  as  to  its  essence  is  included  in  that  of  the 
mind.  Nor  has  it  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  any 
thinker  to  develop  the  beautiful  in  natural  objects,  so  as  to 
convert  it  into  a  science  and  a  system.  The  field  of  natural 
beaut}-  is  too  uncertain  and  too  fluctuating  for  this  pur- 
pose. Moreover,  the  relation  of  beauty  in  nature  and 
beauty  in  art  forms  a  part  of  the  science  of  aesthetics, 
and  finds  again  its  proper  place. 

But  it  may  be  urged  tliat  art  is  not  worthy  of  a  scientific 
treatment.  Art  is  no  doubt  an  ornament  of  our  life  and 
a  charm  to  the  fancy;   but  has  it  a  more  serious  side? 
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When  compared  -with  the  absorbing  necessities  of  human 
existence,  it  might  seem  a  hixiirv,  a  superfluity,  cal- 
culated to  enfeeble  the  heart  b}'  the  assiduous  worship 
of  beauty,  and  thus  to  be  actually  prejudicial  to  the  true 
interest  of  practical  life.  This  view  seems  to  be  largely 
countenanced  by  a  dominant  party  in  modern  time*,  and 
practical  men,  as  they  are  styled,  are  only  too  read}'  to 
take  this  suptrrticial  view  of  the  office  of  art. 

Many  have  indeed  undertaken  to  defend  art  on  this 
score,  and  to  show  that,  far  from  being  a  mere  luxur}',  it 
has  serious  and  solid  advantages.  It  has  been  even 
apparently  exaggerated  in  this  respect,  and  represented 
as  a  kind  of  mediator  between  reason  and  sense,  between 
inclination  "ancl  dut}','  having  as  its  mission  the  work  of 
reconciling  the  conflicting  elements  in  the  human  heart. 
A  strong  trace  of  this  view  will  be  found  in  Schiller, 
especially  in  all  that  he  says  about  the  plaj'-instinct  in 
his  "  ^Esthetical  Letters." 

Nevertheless,  art  is  worth}-  of  science ;  aesthetics  is  a 
true  science,  and  the  office  of  art  is  as  high  as  that 
assigned  to  it  in  the  pages  of  Schiller.  We  admit  that 
art  viewed  only  as  an  ornament  and  a  charm  is  no  longer 
free,  but  a  slave.  But  this  is  a  perversion  of  its  proper 
end.  Science  has  to  be  considered  as  free  in  its  aim  and 
in  its  means,  and  it  is  only  free  when  liberated  from  all 
other  considerations ;  it  rises  up  to  truth,  which  is  its 
only  real  object,  and  can  alone  fully  satisfy  it.  Art  in 
like  manner  is  alone  truly  art  when  it  is  free  and  inde- 
pendent, when  it  solves  the  problem  of  its  high  destina- 
tion —  that  problem  whether  it  has  to  be  placed  beside 
religion  and  philosophy  as  being  nothing  else  than  a 
particular  mode  or  a  special  form  of  revealing  God  to  con- 
sciousness, and  of  expressing  the  deepest  interests  of 
human  nature  and  the  widest  truths  of  the  human  mind. 

For  it  is  in  their  works  of  art  that  the  nations  have 
imprinted  their  favorite  thoughts  and  their  richest  intui- 
tions, and  not  unfrequently  the  fine  arts  are  the  only 
means  by  which  we  can  penetrate  into  the  secrets  of  their 
wisdom  and  the  mvsteries  of  their  religion. 

It  is  made  a  reproach  to  art  that  it  produces  its  effects 
by  appearance  and  illusion  ;  but  can  it  be  established  that 
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appearance  is  objectionable  ?  The  jilienoraena  of  nature 
and  the  acts  of  human  hfe  arc  nothing  more  than  appear- 
ances, and  are  yet  looked  upon  as  eonstitutiiiL!;  a  true 
reality  ;  fur  this  reality  must  be  sought  fur  beyond  the 
objects  perceived  inunediately  by  the  sense,  the  substance 
and  speech  and  principle  untlcrlying  all  things  manif^'sting 
itself  in  time  and  S})ace  through  these  real  existences, 
but  preserving  its  absolute  existence  in  itself.  Now,  the 
very  special  object  and  aim  of  art  is  to  represent  the 
action  and  development  of  this  universal  force.  In  nature 
this  furce  or  principle  appears  confuunded  with  particular 
interests  and  transitor}'  circumstances,  mixed  up  with 
what  is  arbitrary  in  the  passions  and  in  individual  wills. 
Art  sets  the  truth  free  from  the  illusory  and  mendacious 
forms  of  this  coarse,  imi)erfect  world,  and  clothes  it  in  a 
nobler,  purer  form  created  by  the  mind  itself.  Thus 
the  forms  of  art,  far  from  being  mere  appearances,  per- 
fectly illusory,  contain  mon;  reality  and  truth  than  the 
l)henomenal  existences  of  the  real  world.  The  world  of 
art  is  truer  than  that  of  history  or  nature. 

Nor  is  this  all :  the  representations  of  art  are  more  ex- 
pressive and  transparent  than  the  phenomena  of  the  real 
world  or  the  events  of  history.  The  mind  finds  it  harder 
to  pierce  through  the  hard  envelop  of  nature  and  common 
life  than  to  i)enetrate  into  works  of  art. 

Two  more  reflections  appear  completely  to  meet  the 
objection  that  art  or  ajsthetics  is  not  entitled  to  the 
name  of  science. 

It  will  be  generall}'  admitted  that  the  mind  of  man  has 
the  power  of  considering  itself,  of  making  itself  its  own 
f)bject  and  all  that  issues  from  its  activity  ;  for  thought 
constitutes  the  essence  of  the  mind.  Now  art  and  its 
work,  as  creations  of  the  mind,  arc  themselves  of  a 
spiritual  nature.  In  this  respect  art  is  much  nearer  to  the 
mind  than  nature.  In  studying  the  works  of  art  the 
mind  has  to  do  with  itself,  with  what  proceeds  from  itself, 
and  is  itself 

Thus  art  finds  its  hi-rjiest  confirmation  in  science. 

Nor  does  art  refuse  a  philosuphical  treatment  becanso 
it  is  dependent  on  caprice,  and  subject  to  no  law.  If  its 
highest  aim  be  to  reveal  to  the  human  consciousness  the 
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highest  interest  of  the  mind,  it  is  evident  that  the  sub- 
stance or  contents  of  the  representations  are  not  given  up 
to  the  control  of  a  wild  and  irregular  imagination.  It 
is  strictly  determined  b}'  the  ideas  that  concern  our  intelli- 
gence and  by  the  laws  of  their  development,  whatever  may 
be  the  inexhaustible  variet}'  of  forms  in  which  they  are 
produced.  Nor  are  these  forms  arbitrary,  for  every  form 
is  not  fitted  to  express  ever}'  idea.  The  form  is  deter- 
mined by  the  substance  which  it  has  to  suit. 

A  further  consideration  of  the  true  nature  of  beautj^ 
and  therefore  of  the  vocation  of  the  artist,  will  aid  us  still 
more  in  our  endeavor  to  show  the  high  dignity  of  art  and 
of  aesthetics.  Tiie  history  of  philosophy  presents  us  with 
many  tlieories  on  the  nature  of  the  beautiful ;  but  as  it 
would  lead  us  too  far  to  examine  them  all,  we  shall  only 
consider  the  most  important  among  them.  The  coarsest  of 
these  theories  defines  the  beautiful  as  that  which  pleases 
the  senses.  This  theory,  issuing  from  the  philosophy  of 
sensation  of  the  school  of  Loclve  and  Condillac,  only 
explains  the  idea  and  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  by  dis- 
figuring it.  It  is  entirel}'  contradicted  by  facts.  For  it 
converts  it  into  desire,  but  desire  is  egotistical  and  insati- 
able, while  admiration  is  respectful,  and  is  its  own 
satisfaction  without  seeking  possession. 

Others  have  thought  the  beautiful  consists  in  proportion, 
and  no  doubt  this  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  beauty,  but 
only  one.  An  ill-proportioned  object  cannot  be  beautiful, 
but  the  exact  correspondence  of  parts,  as  in  geometrical 
figures,  does  not  constitute  beauty. 

A  noted  ancient  theory  makes  beauty  consist  in  the  per- 
fect suitableness  of  means  to  their  end.  In  this  case  the 
beautiful  is  not  the  useful,  it  is  the  suitable  ;  and  the  latter 
idea  is  more  akin  to  that  of  beaut}'.  But  it  has  not  the 
true  character  of  the  beautiful.  Again,  order  is  a  less 
mathematical  idea  than  proportion,  but  it  does  not  explain 
what  is  free  and  flowing  in  certain  beauties. 

The  most  plausible  theory  of  beauty  is  that  which  makes 
it  consist  in  two  contrary  and  equally  necessary  elements 
• — unit}'  and  variety.  A  beautiful  flower  has  all  the 
elements  we  have  named  ;  it  has  unity,  s^onmetry,  and 
variety  of  shades  of  color.     There  is  uo  beauty  without 
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life,  and  life  is  movement,  diversity.  These  elements  are 
found  in  beautiful  and  also  in  sublime  objects.  A 
beautiful  object  is  complete,  finished,  limited  with  symmet- 
rical parts.  A  sublime  object  whose  forms,  though  not 
out  of  proportion,  are  less  determined,  ever  awakens  in 
us  the  feeling  of  the  infinite.  In  objects  of  sense  all 
qualities  that  can  produce  the  feeling  of  the  beautiful  come 
under  one  class  called  physical  beaut}'.  But  above  and 
be3'ond  this  in  the  region  of  mind  we  have  first  intellectual 
beauty,  including  the  laws  that  govern  intelligence  and 
the  creative  genius  of  the  artist,  the  poet,  and  the 
philosopher.  Again,  the  moral  world  has  beauty-  in  its 
ideas  of  libert}-,  of  virtue,  of  devotion,  the  justice  of 
Aristides,  the  heroism  of  Leonidas. 

We  have  now  ascertained  that  there  is  beaut}'  and 
sublimity  in  nature,  in  ideas,  in  feelings,  and  in  actions. 
After  all  this  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  unit}^  could  be 
found  amidst  these  different  kinds  of  beauty.  The 
sight  of  a  statue,  as  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere,  of  a  man,  of 
Socrates  expiring,  are  adduced  as  producing  impressions 
of  the  beautiful ;  but  the  form  cannot  be  a  form  by 
itself,  it  must  be  the  form  of  something.  Physical  beauty 
is  the  sign  of  an  interior  beauty,  a  spiritual  and  moral 
beauty  wliich  is  the  basis,  the  principle,  and  the  unity  of 
the  beautiful. 

Physical  beauty  is  an  envelop  to  intellectual  and  to 
moral  beauty. 

Intellectual  beaut}',  the  splendor  of  the  true,  can  only 
have  for  principle  that  of  all  truth. 

Moral  beauty  comprehends  two  distinct  elements,  equally 
beautiful,  justice  and  charity.     Thus  God  is  the  principle 
of  tlie  three  orders  of  beauty,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral.      He  also  construes  the  two  great  powers  distrib- 
uted over  tlie  three  orders,  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime. 
God  is  beauty  par  excellence  ;    He  is  therefore   perfectly    \ 
beautiful ;  lie  is  equally  sublime.     He  is  to  us  the  type 
and  sense  of  the  two  great  forms  of  beauty.     In  short,  the 
Absolute  Being  as  absolute  unity  and  absolute  variety  is     \ 
necessarily  the  ultimate  principle,  tlie  extreme  basis,  the      \ 
jfinished  ideal  of  all  beauty.      This  was  the  marvellous       1 
beauty  which  Uiotimus  had  seen,  and  which  is  described 
in  the  Banquet  of  Socrates. 
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It  ^  our  purpose  after  the  previoris  discussion  to 
aUcrai^t  to  clucidute  still  further  the  ^ilef*  o^  art  by  follow- 
ing its  historic  development. 

Many  questions  bearing  on  nrt  and  relating  to  the 
l)eautii"ul  had  l)een  propounded  bsfo\'e,  even  as  far  back 
%s  Plotinus,  Plato,  and  SocrnteS;  but  recent  times  have 
been  the  real  cradle  of  aesthetics  as  a  science.  Modern 
philosophy  was  the  first  to  recognise  that  beauty  in  art  is 
one  of  the  means  by  which  the  contradictions  can  be 
vemoved  between  mind  considered  in  its  abstract  and 
absolute  existence  and  i>ature  constituting  the  world  of 
sense,  bringing  back  these  two  factors  to  unity. 

Kant  was  the  first  who  felt  the  want  of  this  union  and 
expressed  it,  but  without  determiriing  its  conditions  or 
"Expressing  it  scientifically.  He  was  impeded  in  his  efforts 
to  efl'ect  this  union  by  the  opposition  between  the  subjec- 
tive and  the  olyective,  b^'  his  placing  practical  reason 
tibove  theoretical  reason,  and  he  set  up  the  opposition 
found  in  the  moral  sphere  as  the  highest  principle  of 
morality.  Reduced  to  this  difficulty,  all  that  Kant  could 
ilo  was  to  express  the  union  under  the  form  of  the  sub- 
jective ideas  of  reason,  or  as  postulates  to  be  deduced 
from  the  practical  reason,  without  their  essential  character 
being  known,  and  representing  their  realization  as  nothing 
more  than  a  simple  you  ought ^  or  imperative  "Da 
sollst." 

In  his  teleological  judgment  applied  to  living  beings, 
Kant  comes,  on  the  contrar}-,  to  consider  the  living  organ- 
ism in  such  wise  that,  the  general  including  the  particular, 
and  determining  it  as  an  end,  consequently  the  idea  also 
determines  the  external,  the  compound  of  the  organs,  not 
by  an  act  springing  from  without  but  issuing  from  within. 
In  this  way  the  end  and  the  means,  the  interior  and  ex- 
terior, the  general  and  particular,  are  confounded  in 
unity.  But  this  judgment  only  expresses  a  subjective 
act  of  reflection,  and  does  not  throw  an}-  light  on  the 
object  in  itself.  Kant  has  the  same  view  of  the  aesthetic 
judgment.  According  to  him  the  judgment  does  not  pro- 
ceed either  from  reason,  as  the  faculty  of  general  ideas,  or 
from  sensuous  perception,  but  from  the  free  pla}'  of  the 
reason  and  of  the  imagination.      In  this  analysis  of  the 
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cognitive  facult}',  the  object  only  exists  relatively  to 
the  snbject  and  to  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  the  enjoy- 
ment that  it  experiences. 

The  characteristics  of  the  beautiful  are,  according  to 
Kant :  — 

1.  The  pleasure  it  procures  is  free  from  interest. 

2.  Beauty  appears  to  us  as  an  object  of  general  enjo}'- 
ment,  without  awakening  in  us  the  consciousness  of  an 
abstract  idea  and  of  a  category  of  reason  to  which  we 
might  refer  our  judgment. 

3.  Beauty  ought  to  embrace  in  itself  the  relation  of 
conformity  to  its  end,  but  in  such  a  way  that  this  conform- 
it}'  may  be  grasped  without  the  idea  of  the  end  being 
offered  to  our  mind. 

4.  Though  it  be  not  accompanied  b}'  an  abstract  idea, 
beaut}^  ought  be  to  acknowledged  as  the  object  of  a  neces- 
sary enjoyment. 

A  special  fualuro  of  all  this  system  is  the  indissoluble 
unity  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  separated  in  consciousness. 
This  distinction  disappears  in  the  beautiful,  because  in  it 
the  general  and  the  particular,  the  end  and  the  means,  the 
idea  and  the  object,  mentall}-  penetrate  each  other  com- 
pletely. The  particular  in  itself,  whether  it  be  opposed 
to  itself  or  to  what  is  general,  is  something  accidental. 
But  here  what  may  be  considered  as  an  accidental  form 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  general  that  it  is  con- 
founded and  identified  with  it.  B}-  this  means  the  beauti- 
ful in  art  presents  thought  to  us  as  incarnate.  On  the 
other  hand,  matter,  nature,  the  sensuous  as  themselves 
possessing  measure,  end,  and  harmony,  are  raised  to  the 
dignit}'  of  spirit  and  share  in  its  general  character. 
Thought  not  only  abandons  its  hostility'  against  nature, 
but  smiles  in  her.  »Sensation  and  enjoyment  are  justified  ^ 
and  sanctified,  so  that  nature  and  liberty,  sense  and  ideas, 
find  their  justification  and  their  sanctification  in  this  ' 
union.  Nevertheless  this  reconciliation,  though  seem- 
ingly perfect,  is  stricken  with  the  character  of  subjective- 
ness.     It  cannot  constitute  the  absolutely  true  and  real. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  princijx'tl  results  of  Kant's 
criticism,  and  Hegel  passes  high  praise  on  the  profoundly 
philosophic    mind  of  8chiller,  who  demanded   the  union 
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and  reconciliation  of  the  two  principles,  and  who  tried  to 
give  a  scicntitic  exjjlanation  of  it  before  the  problem  had 
been  solved  by  philosophy.  In  his  "■  Letters  on  ^Esthetic 
Education,"  Schiller  admits  that  man  carries  in  himself 
the  germ  of  the  ideal  man  which  is  realized  and  repre- 
sented by  the  state.  There  are  two  ways  for  the  individual 
man  to  approach  the  ideal  man  ;  lirst,  when  the  state, 
considered  as  moralit}',  justice,  and  general  reason,  absorbs 
the  individualities  in  its  unity;  secondly,  when  the  indi- 
vidual rises  to  the  ideal  of  his  species  by  the  perfecting 
of  himself  Reason  demands  unity,  conformity  to  the 
species ;  nature,  on  the  other  hand,  demands  plurality 
and  individuality  ;  and  man  is  at  once  solicited  by  two 
contrary  laws.  In  this  conflict,  aesthetic  education  must 
come  in  to  effect  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  principles ; 
for,  according  to  Schiller,  it  has  as  its  end  to  fashion  and 
polish  the  inclinations  and  passions  so  that  they  may 
become  reasonable,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  reason 
and  freedom  may  issue  from  their  abstract  character,  may 
unite  with  nature,  may  spiritualize  it,  become  incarnate, 
and  take  a  body  in  it.  Beauty  is  thus  given  as  the  simul- 
taneous development  of  the  rational  and  of  the  sensuous, 
fused  together,  and  interpenetrated  one  by  the  other,  an 
union  that  constitutes  in  fact  true  reality. 

This  unit^'  of  the  general  and  of  the  particular,  of  liberty'' 
and  necessity  of  the  spiritual  and  material,  which  Schiller 
imderstood  scientifically  as  the  sjnrit  of  art,  and  which  he 
tried  to  make  appear  in  real  life  by  aesthetic  art  and  edu- 
cation, was  afterwards  put  forward  under  the  name  of 
idea  as  the  principle  of  all  knowledge  and  existence.  In 
this  wa}',  through  the  agency  of  Schelling,  science  raised 
itself  to  an  absolute  point  of  view.  It  was  thus  that  art 
began  to  claim  its  proper  nature  and  dignity.  From  that 
time  its  proper  place  Avas  finally  marked  out  for  it  in 
science,  though  the  mode  of  viewing  it  still  labored  under 
certain  defects.  Its  high  and  true  distinction  were  at 
length  understood. 

In  viewing  the  higher  position  to  which  recent  philo- 
sophical systems  have  raised  the  theory  of  art  in  Germany, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  advantages  contributed  by  the 
Study  of  the  ideal  of  the  ancients  by  such  men  as  Winckel- 
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mann,  who,  by  a  kind  of  inspiration,  raised  art  criticism 
from  a  carping  about  petty  details  to  seek  the  true  spirit 
of  great  works  of  art,  and  their  true  ideas,  by  a  study  of 
the  spirit  of  the  originals. 

It  has  appeared  expedient  to  conclude  this  introduction 
with  a  summary  of  the  latest  and  highest  theory  of  art 
and  aesthetics  issuing  from  Kant  and  Schiller,  and  devel- 
oped in  the  later  philosophy  of  Hegel. 

Our  space  only  allows  us  to  give  a  glance,  first,  at  the 
metaphysics  of  the  beautiful  as  developed  by  Hegel  in 
the  first  part  of  his  '  Aesthetik,'  and  then  at  the  later 
development  of  the  same  system  in  recent  writers  issuing 
from  his  school. 

Hegel  considers,  first,  the  abstract  idea  of  the  beautiful ; 
secondly,  beauty  in  nature ;  thirdly,  beauty  in  art  or  the 
ideal ;  and  he  winds  up  with  an  examination  of  the  qualities 
of  the  artist. 

His  preliminary  remarks  are  directed  to  show  the  rela- 
tions of  art  to  rehgion  and  philosophy,  and  he  shows  that 
man's  destination  is  an  infinite  development.  In  real  life 
he  only  satisfies  his  longing  partially  and  imperfectly  by 
limited  enjoyments.  In  science  he  finds  a  nobler  pleasure, 
and  civil  life  opens  a  career  for  his  activity ;  but  he  only 
finds  an  imperfect  pleasure  in  these  pursuits.  He  cannot 
then  find  the  ideal  after  which  he  sighs.  Then  he  rises  to 
a  higher  sphere,  where  all  contradictions  are  eflTaced  and 
the  ideas  of  good  and  happiness  are  reahzed  in  perfect 
accord  and  in  constant  harmony.  This  deep  want  of  the 
soul  is  satisfied  in  three  ways :  in  art,  in  religion,  and  in 
philosoph}'. 

Art  is  intended  to  make  us  contemplate  the  true  and 
the  infinite  in  forms  of  sense.  Yet  even  art  does  not  fully 
satisfy  the  deepest  need  of  the  soul.  The  soul  wants  to 
contemplate  truth  in  its  inmost  consciousness.  Religion 
is  placed  above  the  dominion  of  art. 

First,  as  to  idea  of  the  beautiful,  Hegel  begins  by 
giving  its  characteristics.  It  is  infinite,  and  it  is  free ; 
the  contenii)l:ition  of  the  beautiful  suffices  to  itself,  it 
awakens  no  desire.  The  soul  experiences  something  like 
a  godlike  felicity  and  is  transported  into  a  sphere  remote 
from  the  miseries  of  life.  This  theory  of  the  beautiful 
comes  vcr}-  near  that  of  Plato. 
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Secondly,  as  to  beauty  in  nature.  Phj'sical  beaut}', 
considered  externall}',  presents  itself  successively  under 
the  aspects  of  regularity  and  of  syuitnetrj',  of  conformity 
with  a  law,  and  of  harmou}',  also  of  purit}'  and  simplicity 
of  matter. 

Thirdly,  beauty  in  art  or  the  ideal  is  beaut}-  in  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  than  real  beauty.  The  ideal  in  art 
is  not  contrai'y  to  the  real,  but  the  real  idealized,  purified, 
and  perfectly  expressed.  The  ideal  is  also  the  soul  arrived 
at  the  consciousness  of  itself,  free  and  fully  enjoying  its 
faculties  ;  it  is  life,  but  spiritual  life  and  spirit.  Nor  is 
the  ideal  a  cold  abstraction,  it  is  the  spiritual  principle 
under  the  form  of  a  living  individuality  freed  from  the  laws 
of  the  finite.  The  ideal  in  its  highest  form  is  the  divine,  as 
expressed  in  the  Greek  divinities  ;  the  Christian  ideal,  as 
expressed  in  all  its  highest  purit}^  in  God  the  Father,  the 
Christ,  the  Virgin.  Its  essential  features  are  calm, 
majesty,  serenit}". 

At  a  lower  degree  the  ideal  is  in  man  the  victory  of  the 
eternal  principles  that  fill  the  human  heart,  the  triumph  of 
the  nobler  part  of  the  soul,  the  moral  and  divine  principle. 

But  the  ideal  manifested  in  the  world  becomes  action^ 
and  action  implies  a  form  of  society,  a  determinate  situa- 
tion with  collision,  and  an  action  properly  so  called.  The 
heroic  age  is  the  best  society  for  the  ideal  in  action ;  in 
its  determinate  situation  the  ideal  in  action  must  appear 
as  the  manifestation  of  moral  power,  and  in  action,  properly 
so  called,  it  must  contain  three  points  in  the  ideal :  first, 
general  principles ;  secondly,  personages  ;  thirdly,  their 
character  and  their  passions.  Hegel  winds  up  "by  con- 
sidering the  qualities  necessar}'  in  an  artist :  imagination, 
genius,  inspiration,  originality,  etc. 

A  recent  exponent  of  Hegel's  aesthetical  ideas  further 
developed  expresses  himself  thus  on  the  nature  of 
beaut}- :  — 

"  After  the  bitterness  of  the  world,  the  sweetness  of  art 
soothes  and  refreshes  us.  This  is  the  high  value  of  the 
beautiful  —  that  it  solves  the  contradiction  of  mind  and 
matter,  of  the  moral  and  sensuous  world,  in  harmony. 
Thus  the  beautiful  and  its  representation  in  art  procures 
for  intuition  what  philosophy  gives  to  the  cognitive  insight 
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and  religion  to  the  believing  frame  of  mind.  Hence  the 
delight  with  which  iSchiller's  wonderful  poem  on  the  Bell 
celebrates  the  accord  of  tiie  inner  and  outer  life,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  longing  and  demands  of  the  soul  bj-  the  events 
in  nature.  The  externality  of  phenomena  is  removed  in 
the  beautiful ;  it  is  raised  into  the  circle  of  ideal  existence  ; 
for  it  is  recognized  as  the  revelation  of  the  ideal,  and  thus 
transtigured  it  gives  to  the  latter  additional  splendor. 

"  Thus  the  beautiful  is  active,  living  unit}',  full  existence 
■without  defect,  as  Plato  and  fSchelling  have  said,  or  as 
recent  writers  describe  it ;  the  idea  tliat  is  quite  present 
in  the  appearance,  tlie  apjjearance  which  is  quite  formed 
and  penetrated  bv  the  idea." 

"  Beautv  is  the  world  secret  that  invites  us  in  imase 
and  word,"  is  the  poetical  expression  of  Plato ;  and  we 
may  add,  because  it  is  revealed  in  both.  We  feel  in  it  the 
harmony  of  the  world  ;  it  breaks  fortli  in  a  beauty,  in  a 
lovely  accord,  in  a  radiant  point,  and  starting  thence  we 
penetrate  further  and  yet  further,  and  find  as  the  ground 
of  all  existence  the  same  charm  which  had  refreshed  us  in 
individual  forms.  Thus  Christ  pointed  to  the  lilies  of  the 
field  to  knit  His  followers'  reliance  on  Providence  with 
the  phenomena  of  nature  :  and  could  they  jet  forth  in  royal 
beauty,  exceeding  that  of  Solomon,  if  the  inner  ground 
of  nature  were  not  beauty? 

We  may  also  name  beauty  in  a  certain  sense  a  mys- 
tery, as  it  mediates  to  us  in  a  sensuous  sign  a  heavenly 
gift  of  grace,  that  it  opens  to  us  a  view  into  the  Eternal 
Being,  teaching  us  to  know  nature  in  God  and  God  in 
nature,  that  it  brings  the  divine  even  to  the  perception 
of  sense,  and  establishes  the  energy  of  love  and  free- 
dom as  the  ground,  the  bond,  and  the  end  of  the  Avorld. 

In  the  midst  of  the  temporal  the  eternal  is  made  pal- 
pable and  present  to  us  in  the  beautiful,  and  offers  itself 
to  our  enjoyment.  The  separation  is  suppressed,  and 
the  original  unity,  as  it  is  in  God,  appears  as  the 
first,  as  what  holds  together  even  the  past  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  what  constitutes  the  aim  of  the  development  in 
a  finite  accord. 

The  beautiful  not  only  presents  itself  to  us  as  me^liator 
of  a  foreign  excellence  or  of  a  remote  divinity,  but  the 
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ideal  and  the  godlike  are  present  in  it.  Hence  aesthetics 
requires  as  its  basis  the  system  in  which  God  is  known  as 
indwelling  in  the  world,  that  He  is  not  far  distant  from 
any  one  of  us,  but  that  He  animates  us,  and  that  we  live 
in  Him.  -^i^sthetics  requires  the  knowledge  that  mind  is 
the  creative  force  and  unity  of  all  that  is  extended  and 
developed  in  time  and  space. 

The  beautiful  is  thus,  according  to  these  later  thinkers, 
the  revelation  of  God  to  the  mind  through  the  senses ; 
it  is  the  appearance  of  the  idea.  In  the  beautiful  spirit 
reveals  itself  to  spirit  through  matter  and  the  senses ; 
thus  the  entire  man  feels  himself  raised  and  satisfied  by 
it.  By  the  unity  of  the  beautiful  with  us  we  experience 
with  delight  that  thought  and  the  material  world  are 
present  for  our  individualit}',  that  they  utter  tones  and 
shine  forth  in  it,  that  both  penetrate  each  other  and  blend 
in  it  and  thus  become  one  with  it.  We  feel  one  with 
them  and  one  in  them. 

This  later  view  was  to  a  great  extent  expressed  by 
Schiller  in  his  "^sthetical  Letters." 

But  art  and  aesthetics,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  terms 
are  used  and  understood  by  German  philosophical  writers, 
such  as  Schiller,  embrace  a  wider  field  than  the  fine  arts. 
Lessing,  in  his  "  Laocoon,"  had  already  shown  the  point 
of  contrast  between  painting  and  poetry ;  and  aesthetics, 
being  defined  as  the  science  of  the  beautiful,  must  of 
necessity  embrace  poetry.  Accordingly  Schiller's  essays 
on  tragic  art,  pathos,  and  sentimental  poetry,  contained 
in  this  volume,  are  justly  classed  under  his  sesthetical 
writings. 

This  being  so,  it  is  important  to  estimate  briefly  the 
transitions  of  German  poetry  before  Schiller,  and  the 
position  that  he  occupied  in  its  historic  development. 

The  first  classical  period  of  German  poetry  and  litera- 
ture was  contained  between  A.D.  1190  and  1300.  It 
exhibits  the  intimate  blending  of  the  German  and  Chris- 
tian elements,  and  their  full  development  in  splendid 
productions,  for  this  was  the  period  of  the  German  na- 
tional epos,  the  "  Nibelungenlied,"  and  of  the  "  Minne- 
gesang." 

This  was  a  period  which  has  nothing  to  compare  with 
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it  in  point  of  art  and  poetiy,  save  perhaps,  and  that  im- 
perfectl}',  the  heroic  and  post-Homeric  age  of  early 
Greece. 

The  poetical  efforts  of  that  earl}-  age  may  be  grouped 
under — (1)  national  epos  :  the  "  Nibelungenlied  ;  "  (2) 
art  epos:  the  ••  Rolandslied,"  "  Percival,"  etc.  ;  (3)  the 
introduction  of  antique  legends:  Vcldeck's  '-iEneide," 
and  Konrad's"War  of  Troy  ;  "  (4)  Christian  legends: 
'•  Barlaam,"  "  Sylvester,"  "  Pilatus,"&c.  ;  (5)poetical  nar- 
ratives :  '' Crescentia,"  "  Graf  Rudolf,"  etc.  ;  (G)  animal 
legends;  "  Reinecke  Vos  ;  "  (7)  didactic  poems:  "  Der 
Renner  ;  "  (8)  the  Minne-poetry,  and  prose. 

The  fourth  group,  though  introduced  from  a  foreign 
source,  gives  the  special  character  and  much  of  the 
charm  of  the  period  we  consider.  This  is  the  sphere 
of  legends  derived  from  ecclesiastical  ground.  One 
of  the  best  German  writers  on  the  history  of  German 
literature  remarks:  ''If  the  aim  and  nature  of  all 
poetry  is  to  let  yourself  be  filled  b}'  a  subject  and  to 
become  penetrated  with  it ;  if  the  simple  representation 
of  uuartificial,  true,  and  glowing  feelings  belongs  to  its 
most  beautiful  adornments  ;  if  the  faithful  direction  of 
the  heart  to  the  invisible  and  eternal  is  the  ground  on 
which  at  all  times  the  most  lovely  flowers  of  poetry  have 
sprouted  forth,  these  legendary  poems  of  early  German}', 
in  their  lovely  heartiness,  in  their  unambitious  limitation, 
and  their  pious  sense,  deserve  a  friendly  acknowledg- 
ment. Wliat  man  has  considered  the  pious  images  in  the 
prayer-books  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  unadorned  inno- 
cence, the  piety  and  purity,  the  patience  of  the  martyrs, 
the  calm,  heavenly  transparency  of  the  figures  of  the  holy 
angels,  without  being  attracted  by  the  simple  innocence 
and  humility  of  these  forms,  the  creation  of  pious  artists' 
hands?  AVho  has  behold  them  without  tranquil  joy  at 
the  soft  splendor  poured  over  tliem,  without  deep  sym- 
pathy, nay,  without  a  certain  emotion  and  tenderness? 
And  the  same  spirit  that  created  these  images  also  pro- 
duced those  poetical  effusions,  the  same  spirit  of  pious 
behef,  of  deep  devotion,  of  heavenly  longing.  If  we 
make  a  present  reality  of  the  heroic  songs  of  the  early 
German  popular  poetry,  and  the  chivalrous  epics  of  the 
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art  poetiT,  the  military  exjieditions  and  dress  of  the 
Crusades,  this  legendary  poetry  appears  as  the  invention 
of  humble  i)ilgrims,  who  wander  slowly  on  the  weary  way 
to  Jerusalem,  with  scollop  and  pilgrim's  staff,  engaged  in 
quiet  pra^'er,  till  they  are  all  to  kneel  at  the  Saviour's 
sepulchre ;  and  thus  contented,  after  touching  the  holy 
earth  with  their  lips,  they  return,  poor  as  they  were,  but 
full  of  hoi}'  comfort,  to  their  distant  home. 

"  While  the  knightly  poetry  is  the  poetry  of  the  splen- 
did secular  life,  full  of  cheerful  joy,  full  of  harp-tones 
and  song,  full  of  tournaments  and  joyous  festivals,  the 
poetr}'  of  the  earthl}-  love  for  the  earthly  bride,  the 
poetry  of  the  legends  is  that  of  the  spontaneous  life 
of  povert}',  the  poetry  of  the  solitary'  cloister  cell, 
of  the  quiet,  well- walled  convent  garden,  the  poetry 
of  heavenly  brides,  who  without  lamenting  the  jo^'s  of 
the  world,  which  they  need  not,  have  their  joy  in  their 
Saviour  in  tranquil  piety  and  devout  resignation  — 
who  attend  at  the  espousals  of  Anna  and  Joachim,  sing 
the  Magnificat  with  the  IIolv  Mother  of  God,  stand 
weeping  beneath  the  cross,  to  be  pierced  also  b}'  the 
sword,  who  hear  the  angel  harp  with  St.  Cecilia,  and  walk 
with  St.  Theresa  in  the  glades  of  Paradise.  "While  the 
Minne-poetr}' was  the  tender  homage  offered  to  the  beauty, 
the  gentleness,  the  grace,  and  charm  of  noble  women  of 
this  world,  legendary  poetry  was  the  homage  given  to  the 
Virgin  Mother,  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  transfiguring  earthly 
love  into  a  heavenly  and  eternal  love. 

"  For  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  the  time  of 
woman  cultas,  such  as  has  never  been  before  or  since  seen  ; 
it  is  also  the  time  of  the  deepest  and  simplest  and  truest, 
most  enthusiastic  and  faithful  veneration  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
If  we,  by  a  certain  effort,  manage  to  place  ourselves  back 
on  the  standpoint  of  childlike  poetic  faith  of  that  time, 
and  set  aside  in  thought  the  materializing  and  exaggera- 
tion of  the  hagiology  and  Mariolatry  produced  liy  later 
centuries,  rendering  the  reaction  of  the  Reformation 
unavoidable  —  if  now  in  our  age,  turned  exclusively  to 
logical  ideas  and  a  negative  dialectic,  we  live  again  by 
thought  in  those  ages  of  feeling  and  poetry  —  if  we 
acknowledge  all   these  things  to  be  something  more  than 
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harmless  play  of  words  and  faiic}',  and  as  the  true  lifelike 
contents  of  the  period,  then  we  can  properl}*  appreciate 
this  legendary-  poetry  as  a  necessary  link  in  the  crown  of 
pearls  of  our  ancient  poetry," 

In  short,  the  first  classical  period  of  German  literature 
was  a  time  of  youtliful  freshness,  of  pure  harmony, 
plunged  in  verse  and  song,  full  of  the  richest  tones  and 
the  noblest  rhytlim,  so  that  rhyme  and  song  alone  must  be 
looked  for  as  the  form  of  poetic  creations.  Accordingly 
it  had  no  proper  prose.  Like  our  own  youth,  it  was  a 
happ}',  free,  and  true  youtli,  it  knew  no  prose  ;  like  us  it 
dreamed  to  speechless  songs ;  and  as  wfe  expressed  our 
youthful  language  and  hopes,  woes  and  J03S,  in  rh3'me  and 
song,  thus  a  whole  people  and  age  had  its  beautiful  youth 
full  of  song  and  verse  tones.  The  life  was  poetry  and 
poetry  was  the  life. 

Then  came  degeneracy  and  artifice  ;  after  that  the  great 
shock  of  the  Reformation ;  subsequently  a  servile  and 
pedantic  studj'  of  classical  forms  without  imbibing  their 
spirit,  but  preparing  the  way  for  a  truer  art  spirit,  ex- 
tracted from  their  stud}-  by  the  masterly  criticism  of 
Winckelmann  and  Lessing,  till  the  second  classical  period 
of  German  literature  and  poetry  bloomed  forth  in  full 
beaut}',  blending  the  national  and  legendary  elements  so 
well  expressed  b}-  Herder  with  the  highest  effusions  of 
dramatic  poetr}',  parth-  creative  and  partly  imitative  of  the 
Greek  models,  in  Schiller  and  Goethe. 

Modern  German  literature  presents  a  ver}-  remarkable 
spectacle,  though  far  from  unique  in  histor}',  for  there  we 
see  criticism  begetting  genius. 

Lessing,  the  founder  of  the  modern  German  drama, 
sought  to  banish  all  pomp  from  the  theatre,  and  in  doing 
so  some  critics  have  thou2;ht  that  he  banished  the  ideal 
and  fell  nito  affectation.  At  any  rate,  his  "  Uramaturg}-  "  is 
full  of  original  ideas,  and  when  he  drew  out  the  sphere  of 
poetry  contrasted  with  that  of  painting  in  his  "  Laocoon," 
all  Germany  resounded  with  his  praise.  "With  that 
delight,"  savs  Goethe,  "  we  saluted  this  luminous  ra}' 
which  a  thinker  of  the  first  order  caused  to  break  forth 
from  its  clouds.  It  is  necessary  to  have  all  the  fire  of 
youth  to  conceive  the  ellect  produced  on  us  by  the  'Lao- 
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coon'  of  Lessing."  Another  great  contemporary,  whose 
name  is  imperishable  as  that  of  art,  struck  a  mortal  blow 
at  a  false  taste  in  the  study  of  the  antique.  Winckelmann 
questioned  the  works  of  the  Greek  chisel  with  an  intelli- 
gence full  of  love,  and  initiated  his  countrymen  into 
poetry  by  a  feeling  for  sculpture  !  What  an  enthusiasm 
he  displayed  for  classical  beauty  !  what  a  worship  of  the 
form  !  what  a  fervor  of  paganism  is  found  in  its  eloquent 
pages  when  he  also  comments  on  the  admirable  group 
of  the  Laocoon,  or  the  still  purer  masterpiece  of  the 
Apollo  of  Belvedere. 

These  men  were  the  vanguard  of  the   great  Germanic 
army  ;  Schiller  and  Goethe  alone  formed  its  main  column. 
In  them  German  poetry  shows  itself  in  its  perfection,  and 
completely  realizes  the  ideal   designed   for  it  b^'  the  critic. 
Every  factitious    precept  and    conventional    law  was  now 
overthrown ;  these   poetical   Protestants    broke   away  en- 
tirely from  the   yoke  of  tradition.     Yet  their    genius  was 
not  without  a  rule.     Ever}^  work  bears  in  itself  the  organic 
laws  of  its  development.     Tluis,  although    they  laugh  at 
the  famous  precept  of  the  three  unities,  it  is  because  they 
dig  still  deeper  down  to  the  root  of  things,  to  grasp  the 
true  principle  from  which  the  precept  issued.      "Men  have 
not   understood,"  said   Goethe,  "  the    basis  of    this  law. 
The  law  of  the  comprehensive  —  '  das    Fassliche  ' — is  the 
principle ;  and  the  three   unities  have    only  value   as  far 
as  they  attain  it.      When  they  become  an  obstacle  to  the 
comprehension  it  is  madness    to  wish   to  observe   them. 
The  Greeks  themselves,  from    whom  the  rule  is  derived, 
did  not  always  follow  it.      In   the    'Phaeton'    of    Euri- 
pides, and  in  other  pieces,    there  was  change,  place ;   ac- 
cordingh'  they    prefer    to    give  a   perfect   exposition   of 
their  subject,  rather  tlian  blindly  respect  a  law  never  ver^' 
essential  in  itself.      The  pieces  of  Shakspeare  violate  in 
the  liighest  degree    the  unity  of  time  and  of  place  ;  but 
tliey  are  full  of  comprehensiveness  ;    nothing  is  easier  to 
grasp,   and   for  that  reason  they  would  have  found  favor 
with  the  Greeks.     The  French  poets  tried  to  obe}''  exactly 
the  law  of  the  three  unities  ;  but  they  violate  the  law  of 
comprehensiveness,  as  they  do  not  expound  dramatic  sub- 
jects by  dramas  but  by  recitals." 
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Poetical  creation  was  therefore  viewed  as  free,  but  at 
tlie  same  time  responsible.  Immediately,  as  if  fecundity 
were  tiie  reward  of  correctness,  the  German  theatre  be- 
came filled  with  true  and  living  characters.  The  stage 
widens  under  their  steps  tliat  they  ma}'  have  room  to  move. 
History  with  its  great  i)roi)ortions  and  its  terrible  lessons, 
is  now  able  to  take  place  on  the  stage.  The  whole  Thirty 
Years'  War  passes  before  us  in  "  AVallenstein."  'We  hear 
the  tumult  of  camps,  the  disorder  of  a  fanatical  and  un- 
disciplined arm}-,  peasants,  recruits,  sutlers,  soldiers.  Tlie 
illusion  is  complete,  and  enthusiasm  breaks  out  among  the 
spectators.  Similar  merits  attach  to  many  other  of  Schil- 
ler's plays. 

This  new  drama,  which  seemed  to  give  all  to  the  natural 
sphere,  concedes  still  more  to  the  ideal.  An  able  critic 
has  said  the  details  which  are  the  truth  of  history  are  also 
its  poetrj-.  Here  the  German  school  professes  a  principle 
of  the  highest  learning,  and  one  that  seems  to  be  borrowed 
from  its  profoundest  philosophers  ;  it  is  that  of  the  uni- 
versal beauty  of  life,  of  the  identit}*  of  beaut}*  and  exist- 
ence. "  Our  sesthetics,"  says  Goethe,  "  speak  a  great 
deal  of  poetical  or  antipoetical  subjects  ;  fundamentally 
there  is  no  sultject  that  has  not  its  poetry  ;  it  is  for  the 
poet  to  find  it  there." 

Schiller  and  Goethe  divide  the  empire  over  modern  Ger- 
man poetry,  and  represent  its  two  principal  powers  ;  the 
one,  Schiller,  impassioned  and  lyrical,  pours  his  soul  over 
all  the  subjects  he  touches  ;  in  him  every  composition, 
ode,  or  drama  is  alwa^'S  one  of  his  noble  ideas,  borrowing 
its  dress  and  ornament  from  the  external  world.  He  is  a 
poet  especiall}'  through  tlie  heart,  by  the  force  with  which 
he  rushes  in  and  carries  you  with  him.  Goethe  is  espe- 
cially an  epic  ;  no  doubt  he  paints  the  passions  with  admir- 
able truth,  but  he  commands  them  ;  like  the  god  of  the 
seas  in  Virgil,  he  raises  above  the  angr}-  Avaves  his  calm 
and  sublime  forehead. 

After  this  glance  at  the  position  and  chief  characteristics 
of  Schiller,  it  may  be  useful  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
those  of  the  principal  works  in  tliis  volume,  his  iEsthetical 
Letters  and  Ussays.  Schiller,  in  his  TEsthetical  Essays, 
did  not  choose  the  pure  abstract  method  of  deduction  and 
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conception  like  Knnt,  nor  the  historical  like  Herder,  who 
strove  thus  to  account  for  the  genesis  of  our  ideas  of 
beauty  and  art.  He  struck  out  a  middle  path,  which  pre- 
sents certain  deficiencies  to  the  advocates  of  either 
of  these  two  systems.  He  leans  upon  Kantian  ideas, 
but  without  scholastic  constraint.  Pure  speculation, 
which  seeks  to  set  free  tlie  form  from  all  contents 
and  matter,  was  remote  from  his  creative  genius,  to  which 
the  worltl  of  matter  and  sense  was  no  hinderance,  but  a 
necessary-  envelop  for  his  forms. 

His  removal  to  Jena  in  1791,  and  acquaintance  with 
Reinhold,  familiarized  him  with  the  Kantian  philosophy, 
but  he  only  appreciated  it  by  halves.  The  bare  and  bald 
dealing  with  fundamental  principles  was  at  this  time 
equally  repulsive  to  Goethe  and  Schiller,  the  man  of  the 
world  and  the  man  of  hfe.  But  Schiller  did  not  find  an}'- 
where  at  that  time  justice  done  to  the  dignit}'  of  art,  or 
honor  to  the  substantial  value  of  beauty. 

The  JEsthetical  Essays  in  this  volume  appeared  for  the 
most  part  since  1792,  in  the  "Thalia"  and  the  "Hours" 
periodicals.  The  first,  "  On  the  Ground  of  our  Pleasure 
in  Tragic  Subjects"  (1792),  applies  Kantian  principles  of 
the  sublime  to  tragedy,  and  shows  Schiller's  lofty  estimate 
of  this  class  of  poetry.  With  Kant  he  shows  that  the 
source  of  all  pleasure  is  suitableness  ;  the  touching  and 
sublime  elicit  this  feeling,  implying  the  existence  of  un- 
suitableness.  In  this  article  he  makes  the  aim  and  source 
of  art  to  consist  in  giving  enjoyment,  in  pleasing.  To  na- 
ture pleasure  is  a  mediate  object,  to  art  its  main  object. 
The  same  proposition  appears  in  Schiller's  paper  on  Tragic 
Art  (1792),  closely  connected  with  the  former.  This 
article  contains  views  of  the  affection  of  pity  that  seem 
to  approximate  the  Aristotelian  pi'opositions  about  traged^y. 

His  views  on  the  sublime  are  expressed  in  two  papers, 
"  The  Sublime"  and  "  The  Pathetic,"  in  which  we  trace  con- 
siderable influence  of  Lessing  and  Winckelmann.  He  is 
led  especially  to  strong  antagonism  against  the  French 
tragedy,  and  he  indulges  in  a  lengthy  consideration  of  the 
passage  of  Virgil  on  Laocoon,  showing  the  necessit}'  of 
suffering  and  the  pathetic  in  connection  with  moral  adapt- 
ations to  interest  us  deeply. 
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All  these  essays  bespeak  the  poet  who  has  tried  his 
hand  at  tragedy,  but  in  his  next  paper,  "  On  Grace  and 
Dignity,"  we  trace  more  of  the  nioraUst.  Those  passages 
where  he  takes  up  a  medium  position  between  sense  and 
reason,  between  Goethe  and  Kant,  are  specially  attractive. 
The  theme  of  this  paper  is  the  conception  of  grace,  or  the  ex- 
pression of  a  beautiful  soul  and  dignity,  or  that  of  a  lofty 
mind.  The  idea  of  grace  has  been  developed  more  deeply 
and  truly  by  Schiller  than  by  AVieland  or  \ViucI<ehnann, 
but  the  special  value  of  the  paper  is  its  constantly  point- 
ing to  the  ideal  of  a  higher  humanity.  In  it  he  does  full 
justice  to  the  sensuous  and  to  the  moral,  and  commencing 
with  the  beautiful  nature  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  sense 
was  never  mere  sense,  nor  reason  mere  reason,  he  con- 
cludes with  an  image  of  perfected  humanity  in  which  grace 
and  dignity  are  united,  the  former  by  architectonic  beauty 
(structure),  the  last  supported  by  power. 

The  following  year,  1795,  appeared  his  most  important 
contribution  to  (esthetics,  in  his  jEsthetical  Letters. 

In  these  letters  he  remarks  that  beauty  is  the  work  of 
free  contemplation,  and  we  enter  with  it  into  the  world  of 
ideas,  but  without  leaving  the  world  of  sense.  Beauty  is^ 
to  us  an  object,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  a  state  of  our' 
subjectivity,  because  the  feeling  of  the  conditional  is  under 
that  which"  we  have  of  it.  Beauty  is  a  form  because  we 
consider  it,  and  life  because  we  feel  it ;  in  a  word,  it  is  at 
once  our  state  and  our  art.  And  exactly  because  it  is 
both  it  serves  us  as  a  triumphant  proof  that  suffering  does 
not  exclude  activit}-,  nor  matter  form,  nor  limitation  the 
infinite,  for  in  the  enjoyment  of  beauty  both  natures  are 
united,  and  by  this  is  proved  the  capacity  of  the  infinite 
to  be  developed  in  the  finite,  and  accordingly  the  possi- 
bility of  the  sublimest  humanity, 

Tiie  free  play  of  the  faculty  of  cognition  which  had  been 
determined  by  Kant  is  also  developed  by  Schiller.  His 
representation  of  this  matter  is  this:  Man,  as  a  spirit,  is 
reason  and  will,  self-active,  determining,  form-giving;! 
this  is  described  by  Schiller  as  the  form-instinct;  man,  as 
a  sensuous  being,  is  determinable,  receptive,  termed  to 
matter ;  Schiller  describes  this  as  the  material  instinct, 
"  Stofltrieb."     In  the  midst  between  these  two  is  situated 
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the  beautiful,  in  which  reason  and  the  sensuous  penetrate 
each  other,  and  tlieir  enjoyable  product  is  designated  by 
Schiller  the  play  instinct.  This  expression  is  not  happily 
chosen.  Schiller  jneans  to  descril)e  b}-  it  the  free  play  of 
the  forces,  activity  according  to  nature,  which  is  at  once  a 
joy  and  a  hapi)iness  ;  he  reminds  us  of  the  life  of  Olympus, 
and  adds:  "Man  is  only  quite  a  man  when  he  plays." 
Personalit}'  is  that  which  lasts,  the  state  of  feeling  is  the 
changeable  in  man ;  he  is  the  fixed  unity  remaining 
eternally  himself  in  the  floods  of  change.  Man  in  con- 
tact with  the  world  is  to  take  it  up  in  himself,  but  to  unite 
with  it  the  highest  freedom  and  independence,  and,  instead 
of  being  lost  in  the  world,  to  subject  it  to  his  reason.  It 
is  only  by  his  being  independent  that  there  is  reality  out 
of  him  ;  onlj-  b}'  being  susceptible  of  feeling  that  there  is 
reality  in  him.  The  object  of  sensuous  instinct  is  life; 
that  of  the  purer  instinct  figure ;  living  figure  or  beauty 
is  the  object  of  the  play  instinct. 

Only  inasmuch  as  life  is  formed  in  the  understanding 
and  form  in  feeling  does  life  win  a  form  and  form  win 
life,  and  onl}'  thus  does  beauty  arise.  By  beauty  the 
sensuous  man  is  led  up  to  reason,  the  one-sided  tension 
of  special  force  is  strung  to  harmony,  and  man  made  a 
complete  whole. 

Schiller  adds  that  beauty  knits  together  thought  and 
feeling  ;  the  fullest  unity  of  spirit  and  matter.  Its  free- 
dom is  not  lack,  but  harmony,  of  laws  ;  its  conditions  are 
not  exclusions,  inclusion  of  all  infinity  determined  in 
itself.  A  true  work  of  art  generates  lofty  serenity  and 
freedom  of  mind.  Thus  the  aesthetic  disposition  bestows 
on  us  the  highest  of  all  gifts,  that  of  a  disposition  to 
lunnanity,  and  we  may  call  beauty  our  second  creator. 

In  these  letters  Schiller  spoke  out  the  mildest  and  high- 
est sentiments  on  art,  and  in  his  paper  on  Simple  and 
Sentimental  Poetry  (1795)  he  constructs  the  ideal  of  the 
perfect  poet.  This  is  by  far  the  most  fruitful  of  Schiller's 
essays  in  its  results.  It  has  much  that  is  practically 
applicable,  and  contains  a  \evy  able  estimate  of  German 
poetr^y.  The  writing  is  also  very  pointed  and  telling, 
because  it  is  based  upon  actual  perceptions,  and  it  is 
interesting  because  the  contrast  drawn  out  throughout  it 
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between  the  simple  and  the  sentimental  has  been  referred 
to  his  own  contrast  with  Cloethe.  lie  also  wished  to  vin- 
dicate modern  poetrv,  which  Goethe  seemed  to  wish  to 
sacrifice  to  the  antiqne. 

The  sentimental  poetr}'  is  the  fruit  of  quiet  and  retire- 
ment ;  simple  poetry  the  child  of  life.  One  is  a  favor  of 
nature  ;  the  sentimental  depends  on  itself,  the  simple  on 
the  world  of  experience.  The  sentimental  is  in  danger 
of  extending  the  limits  of  human  nature  too  far,  of  being 
too  ideal,  too  m3-stical.  Neither  character  exhausts  the 
ideal  of  humanity,  but  the  intimate  union  of  both.  Both 
are  founded  in  human  nature  ;  the  contradictions  lying  at 
their  basis,  when  cleared  in  thought  from  the  poetical 
faculty,  are  realism  and  idealism.  These  also  are  sides 
of  human  nature,  which,  when  unconnected,  bring  forth 
disastrous  results.  Their  opposition  is  as  old  as  the 
beginning  of  culture,  and  till  its  end  can  hardly  be  set 
aside,  save  in  the  individual.  The  idealist  is  a  nobler  but 
a  far  less  i)erfcct  being  ;  the  realist  appears  far  less  noble, 
but  is  more  perfect,  for  the  noble  lies  in  the  proof  of  a 
great  capacity,  but  the  perfect  in  the  general  attitude  of 
the  whole  and  in  tlie  real  facts. 

On  the  wliole  it  may  be  said,  taking  a  surve}'  of  these 
labors,  that  if  Scliiller  had  devel<)i)ed  his  ideas  system- 
atically and  the  unity  of  his  intuition  of  the  world,  which 
were  present  in  his  feelings,  and  if  he  had  based  them 
scientilicall}',  a  new  epoch  in  iiliilosoph^'  might  liave  been 
anticipated.  For  he  had  obtained  a  view  of  such  a 
future  field  of  tliought  with  the   deep  clairvoyance  of  his 


genuis. 


A  few  words  may  be  desirable  on  Schiller's  religious 
standpoint,  especially  in  connection  with  his  philosophical 
letters. 

Schiller  came  up  ten  j-ears  later  than  Goethe,  and  con- 
cluded the  cyclus  of  genius  that  Goethe  had  inaugurated. 
But  as  he  was  the  last  arrival  of  that  productive  period 
of  tempestuous  agitation,  he  retained  more  of  its  ele- 
ments in  his  later  life  and  poetrv  than  any  others  who 
had  passed  through  earlier  agitations,  such  as  Goethe. 
For  Goethe  cast  himself  free  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  eail}'   intoxication  of  his   youtl)ful   imagination,   de- 
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voting  himself  partly  to  nobler  mutter  and  partly  to  purer 
forms. 

Schiller  derived  from  the  stormy  times  of  his  j'outh  his 
direction  to  the  ideal,  to  the  liostility  against  the  narrow 
spirit  of  civil  relations,  and  to  all  given  conditions  of 
society  in  general.  lie  derived  from  it  his  disposition,  not 
to  let  himself  be  moulded  by  matter,  but  to  place  his  own 
creative  and  determining  impress  on  matter,  not  so  much 
to  grasp  reality  poetically  and  represent  it  poetically  as 
to  cast  ideas  into  reaUty,  a  disposition  for  lively'  represent- 
ation and  stronof  oratorical  coloring.  All  this  he  derived 
from  the  genial  period,  though  later  on  somewhat  modi- 
fied, and  carried  it  over  into  his  wliole  life  and  poetry; 
and  for  this  very  reason  he  is  not  only  together  with 
Goethe,  but  before  Goethe,  the  favorite  poet  of  the  nation, 
and  especially  with  that  part  of  the  nation  which  sympa- 
thizes with  him  in  the  choice  of  poetic  material  and  in  his 
mode  of  feeling. 

Gervinus  remarks  that  Schiller  had  at  Weimar  long 
fallen  off  from  Christianity,  and  occupied  his  mind  tran- 
quilly for  a  time  with  the  views  of  Spinoza  (I'calistic  pantlie- 
ism).  Like  Herder  and  Goethe,  he  viewed  life  in  its  great 
entirety,  and  sacrificed  the  individual  to  the  species. 
Accordingly,  through  the  gods  of  Greece,  he  fell  out  with 
strict,  orthodox  Christians. 

But  Schiller  had  deeply  religious  and  even  Christian 
elements,  as  became  a  German  and  a  Kantian.  He  re- 
ceives the  Godhead  in  His  will,  and  He  descends  from  His 
throne,  He  dwells  in  his  soul ;  the  poet  sees  divine  reve- 
lations, and  as  a  seer  announces  them  to  man.  He  is  a 
moral  educator  of  his  people,  who  utters  the  tones  of  life 
in  his  poetry  from  youth  upwards.  Philosophy  was  not 
disclosed  to  Plato  in  the  highest  and  purest  thought,  nor 
is  poetry  to  Schiller  merel_y  an  artificial  edifice  in  the  hai-- 
mony  of  speech  ;  philosophy  and  poetry  are  to  both  a 
vibration  of  love  in  tlie  soul  upwards  to  God,  a  liberation 
from  the  bonds  of  sense,  a  purification  of  man,  a  moral 
art.  On  this  reposes  the  religious  consecration  of  the 
Platonic  spirit  and  of  that  of  Schiller. 

Issuing  from  the  philosophical  school  of  Kant,  and 
imbued  with  the  antagonism  of  the  age  against  constituted 
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authorities,  it  is  natural  that  Schiller  should  be  a  rational- 
ist in  his  religious  views.  It  has  been  justl}-  said  of  hira 
that  wliile  Goethe's  s^'stcm  was  an  apotheosis  of  nature 
Schiller's  was  an  apotheosis  of  man. 

Historically  he  was  not  prepared  enough  to  test  and 
search  the  question  of  evidence  as  applied  to  divine  tilings 
handed  down  by  testimony,  and  his  Kantian  coloring 
naturall.y  disposed  him  to  include  all  religions  witliin  the 
limits  of  pure  reason,  and  to  seek  it  ratlier  in  the  subject 
than  in  anything  objective. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  attempt  to  classify  and  give 
Schiller  his  place  in  the  progress  of  the  world's  literary 
history'.  Progress  is  no  doubt  a  law  of  the  individual, 
of  nations,  and  of  the  whole  race.  To  grow  in  perfection, 
to  exist  in  some  sort  at  a  higher  degree,  is  the  task  im- 
posed b}"  God  on  man,  the  continuation  of  the  very  work 
of  God,  the  complement  of  creation.  But  this  moral 
growtli,  this  need  of  increase,  may,  like  all  the  forces  of 
nature,  yield  to  a  greater  force ;  it  is  an  impulsion  rather 
than  a  necessity' ;  it  solicits  and  does  not  constrain.  A 
thousand  obstacles  stay  its  development  in  individuals  and 
in  societies  ;  moral  libert}'  ma}'  retard  or  accelerate  its 
effects.  Progress  is  therefore  a  law  which  cannot  be  abro- 
gated, but  which  is  not  invariably  obeyed. 

Nevertheless,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  mass 
of  individuals,  the  caprices  of  chance  and  of  libert}'  neu- 
tralize eacli  other  to  allow  the  providential  action  that 
presides  over  our  destinies  to  prevail.  Looking  at  the 
same  total  of  the  life  of  the  world,  humanity  undoubtedly 
advances  :  tiiere  are  in  our  time  fewer  moral  miseries, 
fewer  physical  miseries,  than  were  known  in  the  past. 

Consequently  art  and  literature,  which  express  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  society,  must  share  in  some  degree  in  this 
progressive  march.  But  there  are  two  things  in  literary 
work  :  on  the  one  hand  the  ideas  and  social  manners  which 
it  expresses,  on  the  other  the  intelligence,  the  feeling,  the 
imagination  of  the  writer  who  becomes  its  interpreter. 
"While  the  former  of  these  elements  tends  incessantly  to  a 
greater  perfection,  the  latter  is  subject  to  all  the  hazards 
of  individual  genius.  Accordingly  the  progressive  litera- 
ture is  only  in  the  inspiration,  and  so  to  speak  in  the 
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matter ;  it  ma}'  and  must  therefore  not  be  continuous  in 
form. 

But  more  than  this  :  in  very  advanced  societies  tlie  very 
grandeur  of  ideas,  the  abundance  of  models,  the  satiety 
of  the  public  render  the  task  of  the  artist  more  and  more 
diflicult.  The  artist  himself  has  no  longer  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  first  ages,  the  youth  of  imagination  and  of  the  heart ; 
be  is  an  old  man  whose  riches  have  increased,  but  who 
enjoys  his  wealth  less. 

If  all  the  epochs  of  literature  are  considered  as  a  whole 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  succeed  each  other  in  a  constant 
order.  After  the  period  when  the  idea  and  the  form  com- 
bined in  a  harmonious  manner  comes  another  where  the 
social  idea  is  superabundant,  and  destroj's  the  literary 
foi'm  of  the  preceding  epoch. 

The  middle  ages  introduced  spiritualism  in  art ;  before 
this  new  idea  the  smiling  untruths  of  Greek  poetry  fled 
awa}'  frightened.  The  classical  form  so  beautiful,  so  pure, 
cannot  contain  high  Catholic  thought.  A  new  art  is 
formed  ;  on  this  side  the  Alps  it  does  not  reach  the  ma- 
turity that  produces  masterpieces.  But  at  that  time  all 
Europe  was  one  fatherland  ;  Italj'  completes  what  is  lack- 
ing in  France  and  elsewhere. 

The  renaissance  introduces  new  ideas  into  civilization  ; 
it  resuscitates  the  traditions  of  antique  science  and  seeks 
to  unite  them  to  the  truths  of  Christianity.  The  art  of 
the  middle  ages,  as  a  vessel  of  too  limited  capacit}',  is 
broken  by  the  new  flood  poured  into  it.  These  difl'erent 
ideas  are  stirred  up  and  in  conflict  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  the}'  became  co-ordinate  and  attain  to  an  admirable 
expression  in  the  following  age. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  there  is  a  new  invasion  of 
ideas  ;  all  is  examined  and  questioned  ;  religion,  govern- 
ment, society,  all  becomes  a  matter  of  discussion  for  the 
school  called  philosophical.  Poetr}-  appeared  dying  out, 
history  drying  up,  till  a  truer  spirit  was  breathed  into  the 
literary  atmosphere  by  the  criticism  of  Lessing,  the  phi- 
losophy of  Kant,  and  the  poetry  of  Klopstock.  It  was  at 
this  transition  period  that  Schiller  appeared,  retaining 
throughout  his  literary  career  much  of  the  revoluticjnary 
and   convulsive   spirit   of  his  early  days,  and    faithfully 
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reflecting  much  of  the  domhiant  German  philosophy  of  his 
time. 

Part  of  the  nineteenth  century  seems  to  talie  in  hand 
the  task  of  reconstructing  tlie  moral  edifice  and  of  giving 
bade  to  thouglit  a  larger  form.  The  literary  result  of  its 
effects  is  the  renaissance  of  lyrical  poetr3'  with  an  admira- 
ble development  in  history. 

Schiller's  most  brilliant  works  were  in  the  former  walk, 
his  histories  have  inferior  merit,  and  his  philosophical 
writings  bespeak  a  deep  tliinking  nature  with  great  origi- 
nality of  conception,  such  as  naturallj'  results  from  a 
combination  of  high  poetic  inspiration  with  much  intellect- 
ual power. 

vSchiller,  like  all  great  men  of  genius,  was  a  representa- 
tive man  of  his  country  and  of  his  age.  A  German,  a 
Protestant  free-thinker,  a  worshipper  of  the  classical,  he 
was  the  expression  of  these  aspects  of  national  and  gen- 
eral thought. 

The  religious  reformation  was  the  work  of  the  North. 
The  instinct  of  races  came  in  it  to  complicate  the  questions 
of  doirmas.  The  awakening  of  individual  nationalities 
was  one  of  the  characters  of  the  epoch. 

The  nations  compressed  in  the  severe  unity  of  the  INIid- 
dle  Ages  escaped  in  tlie  Reformation  from  the  uniform 
mould  that  had  long  enveloped  them,  and  tended  to  that 
other  unity,  still  very  distant,  which  must  spring  from  the 
spontaneous  view  of  the  same  truth  by  all  men,  result 
from  the  free  and  original  development  of  each  nation, 
and,  as  in  a  vast  concert,  unite  harmonious  disonances. 
Europe,  without  being  conscious  of  its  aim,  seized  greed- 
ily at  the  means — insurrection  ;  the  only  thouglit  w'as  to 
overthrow,  without  yet  thinking  of  a  reconstruction.  The 
sixteenth  century  was  the  vanguard  of  the  eighteentli. 
At  all  times  the  North  had  fretted  under  the  antipathetic 
joke  of  the  South.  Under  the  Romans,  Germany,  though 
frequently  conquered,  had  never  been  subdued.  She  had 
invaded  the  Empire  and  determined  its  fall.  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  the  struggle  had  continued  ;  not  only  instincts, 
but  ideas,  were  in  conflict ;  force  and  spirit,  violence  and 
polity,  feudalism  and  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  hereditary 
and   elective   forms,  represented   the   opposition   of  two 
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races.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  schism  long  antici- 
pated took  place.  The  Catholic  dogma  had  hitherto 
triumphed  over  all  outbreaks  —  over  Arnaldo  of  Brescia, 
the  Waldenses,  and  Wickliffe.  But  Luther  appeared,  and 
the  work  was  accomplished  :    Catholic  unit}'  was  broken. 

And  this  bi'eaking  with  authority  went  on  fermenting  in 
the  nations  till  its  last  great  outburst  at  the  French  Revo- 
lution ;  and  Schiller  was  born  at  this  convulsive  period, 
and  bears  strong  traces  of  his  parentage  in  his  anti-dog- 
matic spirit. 

Yet  there  is  another  side  to  Germanism  which  is  prone 
to  the  ideal  and  the  mystical,  and  bears  still  the  trace  of 
those  lovel}^  legends  of  mediaeval  growth  to  which  we  have 
adverted.  For  Christianity  was  not  a  foreign  and  antag- 
onistic importation  in  Germany  ;  rather,  the  (merman  char- 
acter obtained  its  completeness  through  Christianit}''.  The 
German  found  himself  again  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  only 
raised,  transfigured,  and  sanctified.  The  apostolic  repre- 
sentation of  the  Church  as  tlie  bride  of  Christ  has  found 
its  fullest  and  truest  correspondence  in  that  of  Germany. 
Hence  when  the  German  spirit  was  tlioroughly  espoused 
to  the  Christian  spirit,  we  find  that  character  of  love, 
tenderness,  and  depth  so  characteristic  of  the  early  class- 
sics  of  German  poetry,  and  reappearing  in  glorious  after- 
glow in  the  second  classics,  in  Klopstock,  Herder,  and, 
above  all,  Schiller. 

It  is  this  special  instinct  for  the  ideal  and  mystical  in 
German  nature  that  has  enabled  spirits  born  of  negation 
and  revolution,  lilce  Schiller,  to  unite  with  those  elements 
the  most  genial  and  creative  inspirations  of  poetry. 


VOCABULARY  OF  TERMINOLOGY. 


Absolute,  The.  A  conception,  or,  more  strictly,  in  Kantian  lan- 
guage, an  idea  of  tlic  pure  reason,  embracing  tlie  fundamental  and 
necessary  yet  free  ground  of  all  things. 

Antinomy.  The  conflict  of  the  laws  of  pure  reason;  as  in  the 
question  of  free  v>-[]\  and  necessity. 

Autonomy  (autonomous).  Governing  itself  by  the  spontaneous 
action  of  free  will. 

Esthetics.     The  science  of  beauty;   as  ethics  of  duty. 

Cof/nition  (knowledge;  Germanic^,  "  Erketnntniss")  is  either 
an  intuition  or  a  conception.  The  former  has  an  immediate  relation 
to  tlie  object,  and  is  singular  and  individual;  the  latter  has  but  a 
mediate  relation,  by  means  of  a  characteristic  mark,  which  may  be 
common  to  several  things. 

Cognition  is  an  objective  perception. 

Conception.  A  conception  is  either  empirical  or  pure.  A  pure 
conception,  in  so  far  as  it  has  its  origin  in  the  understanding 
alone,  and  is  not  the  conception  of  a  pure  sensuous  image,  is  called 
notio. 

Conceptions  are  distinguished  on  the  one  hand  from  sensation 
and  perception,  and  on  the  other  hand  from  the  intuitions  of  pure 
reason  or  ideas.  They  are  distinctly  the  product  of  thought  and 
of  the  understanding,  except  when  quite  free  from  empirical  ele- 
ments. 

Feeling  (Gofiilil).  That  part  of  our  nature  which  relates  to  pas- 
sion and  instinct.  Feelings  are  connected  both  with  our  sensuous 
nature,  our  imagination,  and  the  pure  reason. 

Form.     See  Matter. 

Ideas.  The  product  of  the  pure  reason  (Vernunft)  or  intuitive 
faculty.  Wherever  the  absolute  is  introduced  in  thought  we  liave 
ideas.  Perfection  in  all  its  aspects  is  an  idea,  virtue  and  wisdom 
in  their  perfect  purity  and  ideas.  Kant  remarks  ("  Critique  of  Pure 
Keason,"  Meiklejolin's  translation,  p.  SiV,):  "It  is  from  the  under- 
standing alone  tliat  pure  and  transcendental  conceptions  take  their 
origin;  the  reason  does  not  properly  give  birtli  to  any  conception, 
but  onlv  frees  the  conception  of  the' understanding  from  the  un- 
avoidable limitation  of  possible  experience.  A  conception  formetl 
from  notions  which  transcend  the  possibility  of  experience  is  an 
idea  or  a  conception  of  reason." 

Intuition  (Anschauung)  as  used  by  Kant,  is  external  or  internal. 
External,  sensuous  intuition  is  identical  with  perception ;  internal 
intuition  gives  birth  to  ideas. 
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Matter  and  Form.  "  These  two  conceptions  are  at  the  foundation 
of  all  other  reflection,  being  inseparably  connected  with  every  mode 
of  exercising  the  vmderstanding.  By  the  former  is  implied  that 
which  can  be  determined  in  general;  the  second  implies  its  deter- 
mination, both  in  a  transcendental  sense,  abstraction  being  made 
of  any  difference  in  that  which  is  given,  and  of  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  determined.  Tliat  which  in  tlie  phenomenon  corresponds  to 
the  sensation,  I  term  its  matter;  but  that  which  effects  that  the 
content  of  the  phenomenon  can  be  arranged  under  certain  re- 
lations, I  call  its  form."  —  Kant,  "  Critique,"  op.  cit. 

Objective.  What  is  inherent  or  relative  to  an  object,  or  not 
Myself,  except  in  the  case  when  1  reflect  on  myself,  in  which  case 
my  states  of  mind  are  objective  to  my  thoughts.  In  a  popular 
sense  objective  means  external,  as  contrasted  with  the  subjective  or 
internal. 

Perception,  if  it  relates  only  to  the  subject  as  a  modification  of 
its  state,  is  a  sensation.  An  objective  perception  is  a  cognition 
(Erkenntniss). 

Phenomena  (Erscheinnngen).  The  undetermined  object  of  aa 
empirical  intuition  is  called  phenomenon. 

Reason  (pure;  Germanic^,  "  Vernunft").  The  source  of  ideas 
of  moral  feelings  and  of  conceptions  free  from  all  elements  taken 
up  from  experience. 

Representation  (Vorstellung).  All  the  products  of  the  mind  are 
styled  representations  (except  emotions  and  mere  sensations)  and 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  whole  genus. 

liepresentation  with  consciousness  is  perceptio. 

Sensation.  The  capacity  of  receiving  representations  through 
the  mode  in  which  we  are  affected  by  objects  is  called  sensibility. 
-By  means  of  sensibility  objects  are  given  to  us,  and  it  alone  fur- 
nishes with  intentions  meaning  sensuous  intuitions.  By  the 
understanding  they  are  thought,  and  from  it  arise  conceptions. 

Sitbjectire.  What  has  its  source  in  and  relation  to  the  person- 
ality, to  Myself,  I,  or  the  Ego;  opposed  to  the  objective,  or  what 
is  inherent  in  and  relative  to  the  object.  Not  myself,  except 
in  the  case  when  my  states  of  mind  are  the  object  of  my  own 
reflection. 

Supersensuous.  Contrasted  with  and  opposed  to  the  sensuous. 
What  is  exclusively  related  to  sense  or  imparted  through  the  sen- 
suous ideas  is  supersensuous.     See  Transcendental. 

Transcendental.  What  exceeds  the  limits  of  sense  and  empirical 
observation.  "  1  apply  the  term  transcendental  to  all  knowl- 
edge which  is  not  so  much  occupied  with  objects  as  with  the  mode 
of  our  cognition  of  these  objects,  so  far  as  this  mode  of  cognition 
is  possible  a  j))-tori."     Kant's  "Critique,"  op.  cit.  p.  16. 

Un<lerstandin<j  (Verstand).  The  thought  of  faculty,  the  source 
of  conceptions  and  notions  (Begriffe)  of  the  laws  of  logic,  the 
categories,  and  judgment. 


LETTERS 
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/ESTIIETICAL  EDUCATIOIS^  OF  MA:N^. 


Letter  I. 

By  your  permission  I  la}'  before  3'on,  in  a  series  of  letters,  I 
the  results  of  my  researehcs  upon  heautij  and  art.  I  am  ' 
keenly  sensible  of  the  importance  as  well  as  of  the  charm 
and  dignity  of  this  undertakmg.  I  shall  treat  a  subject 
which  is  closely  connected  with  the  better  portion  of  our 
iiai)piness  and  not  far  removed  from  the  moral  no])iHty  of 
human  nature.  I  shall  plead  this  cause  of  the  beautiful  be- 
fore a  heart  by  which  her  whole  power  is  felt  and  exer- 
cised, and  which  will  take  upon  itself  the  most  ditiicult 
part  of  my  task  in  an  investigatiori  where  one  is  (;ompelled 
to  appeal  as  frequently  to  feelings  as  to  principles. 

Tliat  which  1  would  beg  of  you  as  a  favor,  you  gener- 
ously impose  upon  me  as  a  duty  ;  and,  when  I  solely  con- 
sult my  inclination,  you  impute  to  me  a  service.  The 
libert}'  of  action  you  prescribe  is  rather  a  necessity  for 
me  than  a  constraint.  Little  exercised  in  formal  rules,  I 
shall  scarcely  incur  the  risk  of  sinning  against  good  taste 
by  any  undue  use  of  them  ;  my  ideas,  drawn  rather  from 
within  than  from  reading  or  from  an  intimate  experience 
with  the  world,  will  not  disown  their  origin  ;  they  would 
rather  incur  any  reproach  than  that  of  a  sectarian  bias, 
and  would  })rcrer  to  succumb  by  their  innate  feebleness 
than  sustain  themselves  b^- borrowed  authority  and  foreign 
support. 

In  truth.  I  will  not  keej)  back  from  you  that  the  asser^ 
lions  which  follow  rest  chiefly  upon  Kantian  principles;! 
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but  if  in  the  course  of  these  researclies  you  should  be  re- 
luiiuled  of  an}'  special  school  of  philosopln',  ascribe  it  to 
ni}' incapacity,  not  to  those  principles.  No;  your  liberty 
of  mind  shall  be  sacred  to  me  ;  and  the  facts  upon  which 
I  build  will  be  furnished  by  your  own  sentiments  ;  your 
own  unfettered  thought  will  dictate  the  laws  according  to 
which  we  haye  to  proceed. 

With  regard  to  the  ideas  which  predominate  in  the 
practical  part  of  Kant's  system,  philosophers  only  disagree, 
whilst  mankind,  I  am  confident  of  proving,  haye  neyer 
done  so.  If  stripped  of  their  technical  shape,  they  will 
appear  as  the  yerdict  of  reason  pronounced  from  time 
innnemorial  l)y  common  consent,  and  as  facts  of  the  moral 
instinct  which  nature,  in  her  wisdom,  has  given  toiiian  in 
order  to  serve  as  guide  and  teacher  until  his  enlightened 
intelligence  gives  him  maturity.  But  this  very  technical 
shape  which  renders  truth  visible  to  the  understanding 
conceals  it  from  the  feelings  ;  for,  unhappily,  understand- 
ing begins  by  destroying  the  object  of  the  inner  sense 
before  it  can  appropriate  the  object.  Like  the  chemist, 
the  philosopher  fuuls  synthesis  only  by  analysis,  or  the 
spontaneous  work  of  nature  only  through  the  torture  of 
art.  Thus,  in  order  to  detain  the  fleeting  apparition,  he 
must  enchain  it  in  the  fetters  of  rule,  dissect  its  fair 
proportions  into  abstract  notions,  and  preserve  its  li^■ing 
spirit  in  a  tleshless  skeleton  of  words.  Is  it  surprising 
that  natural  feeling  should  not  recognize  itself  in  such  a 
copy,  and  if  in  the  report  of  the  analyst  the  truth  appears 
as  i)aradox  ? 

Permit  me  therefore  to  crave  your  indulgence  if  the 
following  researches  should  remove  their  object  from  the 
sphere  of  sense  while  endeavoring  to  draw  it  towards 
the  understanding.  That  which  I  before  said  of  moral 
experience  can  be  applied  with  greater  truth  to  the  mani- 
festation of  ''the  beautiful."  It  is  the  mystery  which 
enchants,  and  its  being  is  extinguished  with  the  extinction 
of  the  necessary  combination  of  its  elements. 
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Letter  II. 

But  I  might  perhaps  make  a  better  use  of  the  opening 
you  afford  me  if  I  were  to  direct  your  mind  to  a  loftier 
theme  than  that  of  art.  It  would  appear  to  be  unseason- 
able to  go  in  search  of  a  code  for  the  aesthetic  Avorld, 
when  the  moral  world  ofters  matter  of  so  much  higher 
interest,  and  when  the  spirit  of  philosophical  inquiry  is  so 
stringentl}-  challenged  by  the  circumstances  of  our  times  \ 
to  occupy  itself  with  the  niost^perfect  of  all  works  of 
art  —  the  establishment  and  structure  of  a  true  political 
freedom. 

It  IS  unsatisfactory  to  live  out  of  your  own  age  and  to 
work  for  other  times.  It  is  equally  incumbent  on  us  to 
be  good  members  of  our  own  age  as  of  our  own  state  or 
country.  If  it  is  conceived  to  be  unseemly  and  even 
unlawful  for  a  man  to  segregate  himself  from  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  circle  in  which  he  lives,  it  would  be 
inconsistent  not  to  see  that  it  is  equally  his  dut}'  to  grant 
a  pro[)er  sliare  of  influence  to  the  voice  of  his  own  epoch, 
to  its  taste  aull  its  requirements,  in  the  operations  in  which 
he  engages. 

But  the  voice  of  our  age  seems   by  no  means  favorable 
to  art,  ^t;  all  events  to  that  kind  of  art  to  which  my  in- 
quiry IS    directed.      The  course  of   events    has  given  a 
direction  to  the  genius  of  the  time  that  threatens  to  re- 
move it  continually  further   from  the  ideal  of  art.     For 
art  has  to  leave  realit}',  it  has  to  raise   itself  boldl.y  above! 
necessity  and  neediness  ;  for  art  is  the  daughter  of  freedom, 
and  it  requires  its  prescriptions  and  rules  to  be  furnished 
by  the  necessity  of  si)irits  and  not  by  that  of  matter.     But  i, 
Ni  our  day   it   is  necessity,  neediness,  that  prevails,  and  \ 
)ends  a  degraded  humanity  under  its  iron  3'olce.      Ctiliti/ 
is  the   great   idol    of   tlie   time,   to  which  all  powers  do 
homage  and  all   subjects  are  subservient.     In  this  great 
balance  on   utility,    the   spiritual    service    of   art    has   no 
weight,  and,  deprived  of  all  encouragement,   it  vanishes 
from  the  nois^'  Vanity  Fair  of  our  time.     The  ver}'  spirit   i 
of  piiilosophical  incjuiry  itself  robs  the  imagination  of  one 
promise  after  another,  and  the  frontiers  of  art  are  nar- 
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rowed  in   proportion    as   tlie   limits    of  science   are   en- 
larged. 

The  eves  of  the  philosopher  as  well  as  of  the  man  of 
the  world  are  anxiouslj'  turned  to  the  theatre  of  political 
events,  where  it  is  presumed  the  great  destiny  of  man  is 
to  be  played  out.  It  would  almost  seem  to  betra}'  a  culpa- 
ble inditference  to  the  welfare  of  society  if  we  did  not 
share  this  general  interest.  For  tliis  great  commerce  in 
social  and  moral  principles  is  of  necessit}'  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  concern  to  eveiy  human  being,  on  the  ground 
both  of  its  subject  and  of  its  results.  It  must  accord- 
ingly be  of  deepest  moment  to  every  man  to  think  for 
himself.  It  would  seem  that  now  at  length  a  question 
that  formerly  was  onl}-  settled  l)y  the  law  of  the  stronger 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  calm  judgment  of  the  reason, 
and  every  man  who  is  capable  of  placing  himself  in  a  cen- 
tral position,  and  raising  his  individuality  into  that  of  liis 
species,  can  look  upon  himself  as  in  possession  of  this 
judicial  faculty  of  reason  ;  being  moreover,  as  man  and 
member  of  the  human  family,  a  i)arty  in  the  case  under 
trial  and  involved  more  or  less  in  its  decisions.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  this  great  political  process  is  not  only 
engaged  with  his  individual  case,  it  has  also  to  pronounce 
enactments,  whieh  he  as  a  ratioual  spirit  is  capable  of 
enunciating  and  entitled  to  pronounce. 

It  is  evident  that  it  would  have  been  most  attractive  to 
me  to  inquire  into  an  object  such  as  this,  to  decide  such  a 
question  in  conjunction  with  a  thinker  of  powerful  mind, 
a  man  of  liberal  sympathies,  and  a  heart  imbued  with  a 
nol)le  enthusiasm  for  the  weal  of  humanity.  Though  so 
widely  separated  by  worldl}'  position,  it  would  have  been 
a  delightful  surprise  to  have  found  your  unprejudiced 
mind  arriving  at  the  same  result  as  m}'  own  in  the  field  of 
ideas.  Nevertheless,  I  think  I  can  not  only  excuse,  but 
even  justify  ^\v  solid  grounds,  my  step  in  resistiug  this 
attractive  purpose  and  in  pieferring  beauty  to  freedom. 
1 1  liope  tliat  I  shall  succeed  in  convincing  you  that  lliis 
matter  of  art  is  loss  foreign  to  the  needs  than  to  tlie  tastes 
of  our  age  ;  nay,  tiiat,  to  arrive  at  a  solution  even  in  the 
political  problem,  the  road  of  icsthetics  must  be  pursued, 
because  it  is  through  beauty  that  Ave  arrive  at  freedom. 
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But  I  cannot  carry  out  this  proof  witliout  my  bringing  to 
your  remembrance  the  principles  b}'  which  the  reason  is 
guided  in  political  legislation. 


Letter  III. 

Man  is  not  better  treated  by  nature  in  his  first  stai't  than 
lier  other  works  are  ;  so  long  as  he  is  unable  to  act  for 
himself  as  an  independent  intelligence  she  acts  for  him. 
But  the  very  fact  that  constitutes  him  a  man  is  that  he 
does  not  remain  stationary,  where  nature  has  placed  him, 
that  he  can  pass  with  his  reason,  retracing  the  steps  na- 
ture had  made  him  anticipate,  that  he  can  convert  the 
work  of  necessit}^  into  one  of  free  solution,  and  elevate 
physical  necessity'  into  a  moral  law. 

When  man  is  raised  from  his  slumber  in  the  senses  he 
feels  that  he  is  a  man  ;  he  surveys  his  surroundings  and 
finds  that  he  is  in  a  state.  He  was  introduced  into  this 
state  by  the  power  of  circumstances,  before  he  could  freely 
select  his  own  position.  But  as  a  moral  being  he  cannot 
possibly  rest  satisfied  witli  a  political  condition  forced 
upon  him  l)y  necessity,  and  only  calculated  for  that  condi- 
tion ;  and  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  this  did  satisfy  him. 
In  many  cases  man  shakes  off  this  blind  law  of  necessit}-, 
b\'  his  free  spontaneous  action,  of  which  among  many 
others  we  have  an  instance,  in  his  ennobhng  by  beauty 
and  suppressing  b}-  moral  influence  the  powerful  mn)ulse 
i7;iplanted  in  him  by  nature  in  the  passion  of  love.  Thus, 
"when  arrived  at  maturity,  he  recovers  his  childhood  by  an 
artilieial  process,  he  founds  a  state  of  nature  in  his  ideas, 
not  gi\en  him  by  an}'  experience,  but  established  by  the 
necessary  laws  and  conditions  of  his  reason,  and  he  attrib- 
utes to  this  ideal  condition  an  object,  an  aim,  of  which 
he  was  not  cognizant  in  tlie  actual  reality  of  nature.  lie 
gives  himself  a  choice  of  which  he  was  not  capable  before, 
and  sets  to  work  just  as  if  he  were  beginning  anew,  and 
■were  exchanging  his  original  state  of  bondage  for  one  of 
complete  independence,  doing  this  with  complete  insight 
and  of  his  free  decision.  He  is  justified  in  regaiding  tliis 
►  work  of  political  thraldom  as  non-existing,  though  a  wild 
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and  arbitraiy  caprice  may  have  founded  its  work  ver}"  art- 
full}'  ;  though  it  may  strive  to  maintain  it  with  great  arro- 
gance and  encompass  it  with  a  halo  of  veneration.  For 
the  work  of  blind  powers  possesses  no  authority  before 
which  freedom  need  bow,  and  all  must  be  made  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  highest  end  which  reason  has  set  up  in  his 
personality.  It  is  in  this  wise  that  a  people  in  a  state  of 
manhood  is  justified  in  exchanging  a  condition  of  thraldom 
for  one  of  moral  freedom. 

Now  the  term  natural  condition  can  be  applied  to  everj'' 
political  body  which  owes  its  establishment  original^'  to 
forces  and  not  to  laws,  and  such  a  state  contradicts  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  because  lawfulness  can  alone  have 
autliority  over  this.  At  the  same  time  this  natural  condi- 
tion is  quite  sufficient  for  the  phj-sical  man,  who  onl}'  gives 
himself  laws  in  order  to  get  rid  of  brute  force.  More- 
over, the  physical  man  is  a  reaJlti/,  and  the  moral  man 
2)rohlematical.  Therefore  when  the  reason  suppresses  the 
natural  condition,  as  she  must  if  she  wishes  to  substitute 
her  own.  she  weighs  the  real  i)hysical  man  agninst  the  prob- 
lematical moral  man,  she  weighs  the  existence  of  society 
against  a  possible,  though  morally  necessary,  ideal  of 
society.  Slio  takes  from  man  something  which  he  really 
possesses,  and  without  which  he  possesses  nothing,  and 
refers  him  as  a  substitute  to  something  that  he  ought  to 
possess  and  might  possess ;  and  if  reason  had  relied  too 
exclusivol}'  on  him  she  might,  in  order  to  secure  him  a 
state  of  humanity  in  which  he  is  wanting  and  can  want 
without  injur}'  to  his  life,  have  robbed  him  even  of  the 
means  of  animal  existence,  which  is  the  first  necessary 
condition  of  his  being  a  man.  Before  he  had  opportunitj'' 
to  hold  firm  to  the  law  with  his  will,  reason  would  have 
withdrawn  from  his  feet  the  ladder  of  nature. 

The  great  point  is,  therefore,  to  reconcile  these  two  con- 
siderations, to  prevent  physical  societ}-  from  ceasing  for  a 
moment  in  time^  while  the  moral  societ}-  is  being  formed 
in  the  idea  ;  in  other  words,  to  prevent  its  existence  from 
being  placed  in  jeopard}'  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  dig- 
nity of  man.  When  the  mechanic  has  to  mend  a  watch 
he  lets  the  wheels  run  out ;  but  the  living  watchworks  of 
the  state  have  to  be  repaired  while  they  act,  and  a  wheel ' 
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has  to  be  exchanged  for  another  during  its  revolutions. 
Accordingly  props  must  be  sought  for  to  support  society 
and  keep  it  going  while  it  is  made  independent  of  the 
natural  condition  IVoni  which  it  is  sought  to  emancipate  it. 
This  prop  is  not  found  in  the  natural_character  of  man, 
who,  being  selfish  and  violent,  directs  his  energies  rather 
to  the  destruction  tlian  to  tlie  preservation  of  society. 
Nor  is  it  found  in  his  nioiai-Cjiaracter,  which  has  to  be 
formed,  which  can  never  be  worked  upon  or  calculated  on 
b}'  the  lawgiver,  because  it  is  free  and  never  appears.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  another  measure  must  be 
adopted.  It  would  seem  that  the  physical  character  of  the 
arbiirary  nmst  be  separated  from  moral  freedom  ;  that  it  is 
incumbent  to  make  the  former  harmonize  with  the  laws  and 
the  latter  dependent  on  impressions  ;  it  would  be  expedient 
to  remove  the  former  still  farther  from  matter  and  to 
bring  the  latter  somewhat  more  near  to  it ;  jn_sJiort,  to  pi'o- ' 
duce  a  third  character  related  to  both  the  otliers  —  the 
physical  and  the  moral  —  paving  the  way  to  a  transition 
from  the  sway  of  mere  force  to  that  of  law,  without  pre- 
venting the  proper  development  of  the  moral  character, 
but  serving  rather  as  a  pledge  in  the  sensuous  sphere  of  a 
morality'  in  the  unseen. 


Letter  IV. 

Thus  much  is  certain.  It  is  onl}'  when  a  third  character, 
as  previousl}'  suggested,  has  preponderance  tliat  a  revolu- 
tion in  a  state  according  to  moral  principles  can  be  free 
from  injurious  consequences  ;  nor  can  anything  else  secure 
its  endurance.  In  proposing  or  setting  up  a  moral  state,  the 
moral  law  is  relied  upon  as  a  real  power,  and  free-will  is 
drawn  into  the  realm  of  causes,  where  all  hangs  together 
mutually  with  stringent  necessit}'  and  rigidity.  But  we 
know  that  the  condition  of  the  human  will  alwa^'S  remains 
contingent,  and  that  onh'  in  the  Absolute  Being  phj'sical 
coexists  wilh  moral  necessity.  Accordingly,  if  itis  wialied 
to  depend  on  tlie  moral  conduct  of  man  as  on  natural  re- 
sults, this  conduct  must  become  nature,  and  he  must  be 
led  by  natural  impulse  to  such  a  course  of  action  as  can 
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only  and  invariabl}'  have  moral  results.  But  the  will  of 
man  is  perfectly  free  between  inclination  and  duty,  and  no 
physical  necessity  ought  to  enter  as  a  sliarer  in  this  mag- 
isterial personality.  If,  therefore,  he  is  to  retain  this 
power  of  solution,  and  j-et  become  a  reliable  link  in  the 
causal  concatenation  of  forces,  this  can  only  be  effected 
Avlien  the  operations  of  both  tliese  impulses  are  presented 
quite  equally  in  the  world  of  appearances.  It  is  only 
possible  when,  with  every  ditfereuce  of  form,  the  matter 
of  man's  volition  remains  the  same,  when  all  his  impulses 
agreeing  with  his  reason  are  sufficient  to  have  the  value  of 
a  universal  legislation. 

It  may  be  urged  that  ever}'  individual  man  carries 
"within  himself,  at  least  in  his  adaptation  and  destination, 
a  purely  ideal  man.  The  great  problem  of  his  existence 
is  to  bring  all  the  incessant  changes  of  his  outer  life  into 
conformity  with  the  unchanging  unity  of  this  ideal.  This 
pure  ideal  man,  which  makes  itself  known  more  or  less 
clearl}-  in  every  subject,  is  represented  by  the  state,  which 
is  the  objective,  and,  so  to  speak,  canonical  form  in  which 
the  manifold  differences  of  the  subjects  strive  to  unite. 
Now  two  wa3's  present  themselves  to  the  thought  in  which 
the  man  of  time  can  agree  with  the  man  of  idea,  and  there 
are  also  two  ways  in  which  the  state  can  maintain  itself 
in  individuals.  One  of  these  wa3's  is  when  the  pure  ideal 
man  subdues  the  empirical  man,  and  the  state  suppresses 
the  individual,  or  again  when  the  individual  becomes  the 
state,  and  the  man  of  time  is  ennobled  to  the  man  of 
idea. 

I  admit  that  in  a  one-sided  estimate  from  the  point  of 
view  of  morality  this  difference  vanishes,  for  the  reason  is 
satisfied  if  her  law  prevails  unconditionally.  But  when 
the  survey  taken  is  complete  and  embraces  the  whole  man 
(anthropology-),  where  the  form  is  considered  together  with 
the  substance,  and  a  living  feeling  has  a  voice,  the  differ- 
ence will  become  far  more  evident.  No  doubt  the  reason 
demands  unity,  and  nature  variety,  and  both  legislations 
take  man  in  hand.  The  law  of  the  former  is  stamped 
upon  him  b}'  an  incorruptible  consciousness,  that  of  the  lat- 
ter by  an  ineradicable  feeling.  Consequently  education  will 
always  appear  deficient  when  the  moral  feeling  can  only  be 
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maintained  ^vith  the  sacrifice  of  what  is  natural ;  and  a 
political  administration  will  alwa3's  be  ver3Minperfect  when 
it  is  only  able  to  bring  about  unity  by  suppressing  variet}'. 
The  state  ought  not  only  to  respect  tlie  objective  and 
generic,  but  also  the  subjective  and  specific  in  individuals  ; 
and  while  diffusing  the  unseen  world  of  morals,  it  must 
not  depopulate  the  kingdom  of  appearance,  the  external 
world  (^f  matter. 

When  the  mechanical  artist  places  his  hand  on  the  form- 
less block,  to  give  it  a  form  according  to  his  intention,  he 
has  not  any  scruples  in  doing  violence  to  it.  For  the 
nature  on  which  he  works  does  not  deserve  any  respect  in 
itself,  and  he  does  not  value  the  whole  for  its  parts,  but 
the  parts  on  account  of  the  whole.  When  the  child  of 
the  tine  arts  sets  his  hand  to  the  same  block,  he  has  no 
scruples  either  in  doing  violence  to  it,  he  only  avoids  show- 
ing this  violence.  He  does  not  respect  the  matter  in 
which  he  works  an}'  more  than  the  mechanical  artist ;  but 
he  seeks  b}-  an  apparent  consideration  for  it  to  deceive  the 
eye  wliicli  takes  this  matter  under  its  protection.  The 
f)olitical  and  educating  artist  follows  a  very  different  course, 
/while  making  man  at  once  his  material  and  his  end.  In 
this  case  the  aim  or  end  meets  in  the  material,  and  it  is 
.,  only  because  the  whole  serves  the  parts  that  the  parts 
adapt  themselves_to  the  end.  The  political  artist  has  to 
treat  his  material  —  man  —  with  a  very  different  kind  of  re- 
spect than  that  shown  by  the  artist  of  fine  art  to  his  work. 
He  must  spare  man's  peculiarit}'  and  personalit}',  not  to 
produce  a  defective  effect  on  the  senses,  but  objectively 
and  out  of  consideration  for  his  inner  being. 

But  the  state  is  an  organization  which  fashions  itself 
through  itself  and  for  itself,  and  for  this  reason  it  can  onl}^ 
be. realized  when  the  parts  have  been  accorded  to  the  idea 
of  the  whole.  The  state  serves  the  purpose  of  a  repre- 
sentative, both  to  pure  ideal  and  to  objective  humanity,  in 
the  breast  of  its  citizens,  accordingly  it  will  have  to  ob- 
serve the  same  relation  to  its  citizens  in  which  they  are 
placed  to  it ;  •  and  it  will  only  respect  their  subjective 
humanity  in  the  same  degree  that  it  is  ennobled  to  an  ob- 
jective existence.  If  the  internal  man  is  one  with  himself 
he  will  be  able  to  rescue  his  peculiarity,  even  iu  the  greatest 
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generalization  of  his  conduct,  and  tlie  state  will  only 
become  the  exponent  of  his  fine  instinct,  the  clearer  formula 
of  his  internal  legislation.  But  if  the  subjective  man  is  in 
confiict  Avith  the  objective,  and  contradicts  him  in  the 
character  of  a  people,  so  that  onl^'  the  oppression  of  the 
former  can  give  victor}^  to  the  latter,  then  the  state  will 
take  up  the  severe  aspect  of  the  law  against  the  citizen, 
and  in  order  not  to  fall  a  sacrifice,  it  will  have  to  crush 
under  foot  such  a  hostile  individuality  without  an}-  com- 
promise. 

Now  man  can  be  opjDosed  to  himself  in  a  twofold 
manner;  eitlier  as  a  savage,  when  his  feelings  rule  over 
his  principles ;  or  as  a  barbarian,  when  his  principles 
destroy  liis  feelings.  The  savage  despises  art,  and  acknowl- 
edges nature  as  his  despotic  ruler ;  tiie  ))arljarian  laughs 
at  nature,  and  dishonors  it,  but  he  often  proceeds  in  a 
more  contemptible  way  tlian  the  savage  to  be  the  slave 
of  his  senses.  The  cultivated  man  makes  of  nature  his 
friend,  and  honors  its  friendship,  while  only  bridling  its 
caprice. 

Consequently,  when  reason  brings  her  moral  unity  into 
physical  societv,  slie  must  not  injure  the  manifold  in  na- 
ture. When  nature  strives  to  maintain  her  manifold 
character  in  the  moral  structure  of  society,  this  must  not 
create  any  breach  in  moral  iniity  ;  the  A'ictorious  form  is 
equally  remote  from  uniformity  and  confusion.  There- 
fore, totality  of  character  must  be  found  in  the  people 
which  is  capalde  and  wortli}-  to  exchange  the  state  of 
necessity  for  that  of  freedom. 


Letter  V.  * 

Does  the  present  age,  do  passing  events,  present  this 
character?  I  direct  my  attention  at  once  to  the  most 
prominent  object  in  this  vast  structure. 

It  is  true  that  the  consideration  of  opinion  is  fallen  ; 
caprice  is  unnerved,  and,  although  still  armed  with  power, 
receives  no  longer  any  respect.  Man  has  awakened  from 
his  long  lethargy  and  self-deception,  and  he  demands  with 
impressive  unanimity  to  be   restored  to   his   imperishable 
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rights.  But  he  does  not  only  demand  them  ;  he.  rises  on 
all  sides  to  seize  by  force  what,  in  his  opinion,  has  been 
unjustly  wrested  from  him.  The  edifice  of  the  natural 
state  is  tottering,  its  foundations  shake,  and  a  pJiysical 
possibility  seems  at  length  granted  to  place  law  on  the 
throne,  to  honor  man  at  length  as  an  end,  and  to  make 
true  freedom  the  basis  of  political  union.  Vain  hope ! 
The  moral  possibility'  is  wanting,  and  the  generous  occa- 
sion finds  an  unsusceptible  rule. 

Man  paints  himself  in  his  actions,  and  what  is  the  form 
depictecl  in  the  drama  of  the  present  time?  On  the  one 
hand,  he  is  seen  running  wild,  on  the  other,  in  a  state  of 
lethargy  ;  the  two  extremest  stages  of  human  degeneracy, 
and  both  seen  in  one  and  the  same  period. 

In  the  lower  larger  masses,  coarse,  lawless  impulses 
come  to  view,  breaking  loose  when  the  bonds  of  civil 
order  are  burst  asunder,  and  hastening  with  unbridled 
fury  to  satisfy  their  savage  instinct.  Objective  humanity 
nia}'  have  had  cause  to  complain  of  the  state  ;  yet  subject- 
ive man  must  honor  its  institutions.  Ought  he  to  be 
blamed  because  he  lost  sight  of  the  dignit3' of  human 
nature,  so  long  as  he  was  concerned  in  preserving  his 
existence?  Can  we  blame  him  that  he  proceeded  to  sepa- 
rate b^-  the  force  of  gravity,  to  fasten  by  the  force  of 
cohesion,  at  a  time  when  there  could  be  no  thought  of 
building  or  raising  up?  The  extinction  of  the  state  con- 
tains its  justification.  Societ}'  set  free,  instead  of  hasten- 
ing upward  into  organic  life,  collapses  into  its  elements. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  civilized  classes  give  us  the  still 
more  repulsive  sight  of  lethargy,  and  of  a  depravity  of 
character  which  is  the  more  revolting  because  it  roots  in 
culture.  I  forget  who  of  the  older  or  more  recent  philoso- 
phers makes  the  remark,  that  what  is  more  noble  is  tlie 
more  revolting  in  its  destruction.  The  remark  applies 
with  truth  to  the  world  of  morals.  The  child  of  nature, 
when  he  breaks  loose,  becomes  a  madman  ;  but  the  art 
scholar,  when  he  breaks  loose,  becomes  a  debased  char- 
acter. The  enlightenment  of  the  understanding,  on  which 
the  more  refined  classes  pride  themselves  with  some 
ground,  shows  on  the  whole  so  little  of  an  ennobling 
inlluence  on  the  mind  that  it  seems  rather  to  confirm  cor- 
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ruption  by  its  maxims.  We  deny  nature  on  her  legitimate 
field  and  feel  her  tyi'anny  in  the  moral  sphere,  and  while 
resisting  her  impressions,  we  receive  our  principles  from 
her.  While  the  affected  decency  of  our  manners  does  not 
even  grant  to  nature  a  pardonable  influence  in  the  initial 
stage,  our  materialistic  S3'stem  of  morals  allows  her  the 
casting  vote  in  the  last  and  essential  stage.  Egotism  has 
founded  its  system  in  the  very  bosom  of  a  refined  society, 
and  without  devi'loi)iiig  even  a  sociable  character,  we  feel 
all  the  contagions  and  miseries  of  society.  We  subject 
our  free  judgment  to  its  despotic  opinions,  our  feelings  to 
its  bizarre  customs,  and  our  will  to  its  seductions.  We 
only  maintain  our  caprice  against  her  holy  rights.  The 
man  of  the  world  luis  his  heart  contracted  by  a  proud  self- 
complacency,  while  that  of  the  man  of  nature  often  beats 
in  sympathy  ;  and  every  man  seeks  for  notiiing  more  than 
to  save  his  wretched  property  from  the  general  destruction, 
as  it  were  from  some  great  conflagration.  It  is  conceived 
that  the  only  v/ay  to  find  a  shelter  against  the  aberrations  of 
sentiment  is  by  completely  foregoing  its  indulgence,  and 
mockery,  vviiich  is  often  a  useful  chastener  of  mysticism, 
slanders  in  the  same  breath  the  noblest  aspirations.  Cul- 
ture, far  from  giving  us  freedom,  only  develops,  as  it 
advances,  new  necessities  ;  the  fetters  of  the  physical  close 
more  tightly  around  us,  so  that  the  fear  of  loss  quenches 
even  the  ardent  imi)ulse  toward  improvement,  and  the 
maxims  of  passive  obedience  are  held  to  be  the  highest 
wisdom  of  life.  Thus  the  spirit  of  the  time  is  seen  to 
waver  between  pei'version  and  savagism,  between  what 
is  unnatural  and  mere  nature,  between  superstition  and 
moral  unbelief,  and  it  is  often  nothing  but  the  equilibrium  of 
evils  that  sets  bounds  to  it. 


Letter  VI. 

Have  I  gone  too  far  in  this  portraiture  of  our  times  ?  I 
do  not  anticipate  this  stricture,  but  ratlier  another  —  that 
I  have  proved  too  much  b}'  it.  You  will  tell  me  that  the 
picture  I  have  presented  resembles  the  hiunanit3' of  our 
day,  but  it  also  bodies  forth  all  nations  engaged  in  the 
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same  (leoree  of  culture,  because  all,  Vithout  exception, 
have  fallen  off  from  nature  by  the  abuse  of  reason,  before 
they  can  return  to  it  throutzli  reason. 

But  if  we  bestow  somi'  serious  attention  to  the  character 
of  our  times,  we  shall  be  astonished  at  the  contrast  between 
the  present  and  the  i)revious  form  of  humanit}-,  especially 
that  of  Greece.  We  are  justilied  in  claiming  the  reputa- 
tion of  culture  and  refinement,  when  contrasted  with  a 
purely  natural  state  of  society,  but  not  so  comparing  our- 
selves with  the  Grecian  nature.  For  the  latter  was  coni- 
biued  with  all  the  charms  of  art  and  with  all  the  dignit}' 
of  wisdom,  without,  however,  as  with  us,  becoming  a  vic- 
tim to  these  influences.  The  Greeks  have  put  us  to  shame 
not  only  by  their  simplicity,  which  is  foreign  to  our  age  ; 
they  are  at  the  same  time  our  rivals,  na}-,  frequently  our 
models,  in  those  ver}'  points  of  su[)eriority  from  which  we 
seek  comfort  when  regretting  the  unnatural  character  of  our 
nianuei's.  W'e  see  that  reuiarkable  peo})le  uniting  at 
once  fulness  of  form  and  fulness  of  substance,  both 
philosoi»hizing  and  creatiug,  both  tender  r.nd  energetic, 
uniting  a  youthful  fancy  to  the  virilit}'  of  reason  in  a 
gh.rio'.is  humanity. 

At  the  period  of  Greek  culture,  which  was  an  awakening 
of  the  i)owers  of  the  mind,  the  senses  and  the  spirit  had  no 
distinctly  separated  pr()i)erty  ;  no  division  had  yet  torn 
tlieni  asunder,  leading  them  to  partition  in  a  hostile  atti- 
tude, and  to  mark  off  their  limits  with  precision.  Poetry 
had  not  as  yet  become  the  adversary  of  Avit,  nor  had  spec- 
ulation abused  itself  b}-  passing  into  quibbling.  In  cases 
of  necessity  both  poetry  and  wit  could  exchange  parts, 
because  they  both  honored  truth  only  in  their  special  way. 
However  high  might  be  the  flight  of  reason,  it  drew  matter 
in  a  loving  spirit  after  it,  and  while  shai'i)ly  and  stiffly 
defniing  it,  never  mutilated  what  it  touched.  It  is  true 
the  (J reek  mintl  displaced  humanity,  and  recast  it  on  a 
magnified  scale  in  the  glorious  circle  of  its  gods  ;  but  it 
did  this  not  I)y  dissecting  human  natin'C,  but  by  giving  it 
fresh  combinations,  for  the  whole  of  human  nature  was 
represented  in  each  of  the  gods.  How  dilferent  is  the 
course  followed  by  us  moderns!  We  also  displace  and 
magnify  individuals  to  form  the  image  of  the  species,  but 
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we  do  this  in  a  fragmentaiy  way,  not  b}^  altered  combina- 
tions, so  tliat  it  is  necessaiy  to  gatlier  up  from  diHerciit 
individuals  the  elements  that  form  tlie  species  in  its  totality. 
It  would  almost  appear  as  if  the  powers  of  mind  express 
themselves  with  us  in  real  life  or  empiricall}'  as  separately 
as  the  psychologist  distinguishes  them  in  the  representation. 
For  we  see  not  only  individual  subjects,  but  whole  classes 
of  men,  uphold  their  capacities  only  in  part,  while  the  rest 
of  their  faculties  scarcely  show  a  germ  of  activity',  as  in 
the  case  of  the  stunted  growth  of  plants. 

I  do  not  overlook  the  advantages  to  which  the  present 
race,  regarded  as  a  lunty  and  in  tlie  balance  of  the  under- 
standing, may  lay  c'  .an  over  wliat  is  best  in  the  ancient 
world  ;  but  it  is  obliged  to  engage  in  the  contest  as  a  com- 
pact mass,  and  measure  itself  as  a  whole  against  a  whole. 
Who  among  the  moderns  could  step  forth,  man  against 
man,  and  strive  with  an  Athenian  for  the  prize  of  higher 
humanity. 

Whence  comes  this  disadvantageous  relation  of  individ- 
uals coupled  with  great  advantages  of  tlie  race?  Why 
could  the  individual  Greek  be  qualified  as  the  type  of  his 
time  ;  and  why  can  no  modern  dare  to  oifer  himself  as 
such?  Ijocause  all-uniting  nature  imparted  its  forms  to 
tlie  (ircck,  and  an  all-dividing  understaiidlng_Sives__our 
forms  tou§.. 

It  was  culture  itself  that  gave  these  wounds  to  modern 
humanity.  The  inner  union  of  human  nature  was  broken, 
and  a  destructive  contest  divided  its  harmonious  forces 
directly  ;  on  the  one  hand,  an  enlarged  experience  and  a 
more  distinct  thinking  necessitated  a  sharper  separation  of 
the  sciences,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  complicat- 
ed machinery  of  states  necessitated  a  stricter  sundering  of 
ranks  and  occupations.  Intn444ve  and  speculative  nnder- 
standing  took  up  a  hostile  attitude  in_o^jKiaii£ fields,  whose 
boi'dcTs  wrre  guarded  with  jealousy  and  distrust;  and  by 
limiting  its  operation  to  a  narrow  sphere,  men  have  made 
unto  themselves  a  master  who  is  wont  not  unfrequently  to 
end  by  subduing  and  oppressing  all  the  other  faculties. 
Whilst  on  the  one  hand  a  luxuriant  imagination  creates 
ravages  in  the  plantations  that  have  cost  the  intelligence 
so  much  labor ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  spirit  of  abstraction 
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suflbcates  the  fire  that  miglit  have  warmed  the  heart  and 
inthunod  tlie  imagiiialion. 

This  subversion,  coininenced  by  art  and  learning  in  the 
inner  man,  was  carried  out  to  rulness  and  finished  by  the 
s[)irit  of  innovation  in  government.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
reasonable  to  ex[)eet  that  the  simple  organization  of  the 
primitive  republics  should  survive  tlie  quaintness  of  primi- 
tive manners  antl  of  the  relations  of  antiquitj'.  But,  in- 
stead of  rising  to  a  higher  and  nobler  degree  of  animal 
life,  this  organization  degenerated  into  a  common  and 
coarse  mechanism.  The  zoophyte  condition  of  the  Grecian 
states,  where  each  individual  enjo^'ed  an  independent  life, 
and  could,  in  cases  of  necessity,  become  a  separate  whole 
and  unit  in  himself,  gave  wa}'  to  an  ingenious  mechanism, 
when,  from  the  splitting  up  into  numberless  parts,  there 
results  a  mechanical  life  in  the  combination.  Thenthere-- 
was  a  rupture  between  the  state  and  the  church,  between 
laws  and  customs ;  enjoyment  was  separated  from  labor, 
the  means  from  the  end,  the  effort  from  the  reward.  Man  I 
himself,  eternally  chained  down  to  a  little  fragment  of  the 
whole,  only  forms  a  kind  of  fragment ;  having  nothing  in 
his  ears  but  the  monotonous  sound  of  the  perpetually  re- 
volving wheel,  he  never  develops  the  harmony  of  his  l)cin£r, 
and  instead  of  imprinting  the  seal  of  humanity  on  his  being, 
he  ends  by  being  nothing  more  than  the  living  impress  of 
the  craft  to  which  he  devotes  himself,  of  the  science  that 
he  cultivates.  This  very  partial  and  paltry  relation,  link- 
ing the  isolated  members  to  the  whole,  does  not  depend  on 
forms  that  are  given  spontaneously  ;  for  how  could  a  com- 
plicated machine,  which  shuns  the  light,  confide  itself  to 
the  free  will  of  man?  This  relation  is  rather  dictated, 
with  a  rigorous  strictness,  by  a  formulary  in  which  the 
free  intelligence  of  man  is  chained  down.  The  dead  letter 
takes  the  place  of  a  living  meaning,  and  a  practised  mem- 
ory becomes  a  safer  guide  than  genius  and  feeling. 

If  the  community  or  state  measures  man  by  his  function, 
only  asking  of  its  citizens  memory,  or  the  intelligence  of 
a  craftsman,  or  mechanical  skill,  mc  cannot  be  surprised 
that  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind  are  neglected  for  the 
exclusive  culture  of  the  one  that  brings  in  honor  and  profit. 
Such  is  the  necessary  result  of  an  organization    that   is 
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indifferent  about  character,  onl}^  looking  to  acquirements, 
whilst  in  other  cases  it  tolerates  the  thickest  darkness,  to 
favor  a  s[)irit  of  law  and  order ;  it  must  result  if  it  wishes 
that  individuals  in  the  exercise  of  s[)ecial  aptitudes 
should  gam  in  tlepth  what  they  are  permitted  to  lose  in 
extension.  We  are  aware,  no  doubt,  that  a  powerful 
genius  does  not  shut  up  its  activity  within  the  limits  of  its 
functions;  but  mediocre  talents  consume  in  the  craft  fallen 
to  their  lot  the  whole  of  their  feeble  energy  ;  and  if  some 
of  their  energy  is  reserved  for  matters  of  preference, 
without  i)rejudice  to  its  functions,  such  a  state  of  things 
at  once  bespeaks  a  spirit  soaring  above  the  vulgar.  More- 
over, it  is  rarely  a  recommendation  in  the  eye  of  a  state 
to  have  a  capacity  superior  to  your  employment,  or  one 
of  those  noble  intellectual  cravings  of  a  man  of  talent 
'^diich  contend  in  rivalry  with  the  duties  of  office.  The 
state  is  so  jealous  of  flic  exclusive  possession  of  its  ser- 
vants that  it  would  i)refer  —  nor  can  it  be  blamed  in  this 
—  for  functionaries  to  show  their  powers  with  the  Venus 
of  Cytherea  rather  than  the  Urjinian  Venus. 

It  is  thus  that  concrete  iiidi\idual  life  is  extingiiivht''^ , 
in  order  tliat_the  abstract  whole  may  continue  its  miserable 
"JT^JlTncniie  staTe  remains  forever  a  stranger  to  its  citizens, 
because  feeling  does  not  discover  it  anywhere.  The  gov- 
erning authorities  find  themselves  compelled_^to  classify", 
and  thereby  simplify  the  multiplicity  of  citizens,  and 
only  to  know  humanity  in  a  representative  form  and  at 
second-hand.  Accordingly  they  end  by  entirely  losing 
sight  of  humanity,  and  b}-  confounding  it  with  a  simple 
artificial  creation  of  the  understanding,  whilst  on  their 
part  the  subject-classes  cannot  help  receiving  coldly  laws 
that  address  themselves  so  little  to  their  personalit}'.  At 
length,  societ}',  wear}^  of  having  a  burden  that  the  state 
takes  so  little  trouble  to  lighten,  falls  to  pieces  and  is 
broken  up  —  a  destin_y  that  has  long  since  attended  most 
European  states.  Tliey  arc  dissolved  in  what  ma}'  be 
called  a  state  of  moral  nature,  in  which  public  authority 
is  only  one  function  more,  hated  and  deceived  by  those 
who  think  it  necessar}^,  respected  only  b}'  those  who  can 
do  without  it. 

Thus  compressed  between  two  forces,  within  and  w.vtJi- 
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out,  could  lunnanity  follow  auy  other  course  than  that 
which  it  has  taken?  The  speculative  mind,  pursuing 
imprescriutible  goods  and  riglits  in  llic  si}licre.-or.idea,s^ 
must  needs  iiave  become  a  stranger  to  liie  world  of  sense, 
^nndjose  sjo'lit  of  niatter-J[ltf-4>k<?-Bakc  of  foiiu.  On  its 
part,  the  world  of  i)ul)lic  alfairs,  shut  u[)  in  ;i  monotonous 
circle  of  objects,  and  even  there  restricted  by  fornuilas, 
was  led  to  lose  sight,  of  the  lilJe,  and  liberty  of  the  whole,, 
while  becoming  impoverished  at  the  same  time  in  its  own 
sphere.  Just  as  the  speculative  mind  was  tempted  to 
model  the  real  after  the  intelligible,  and  to  raise  the  sub- 
jective laws  of  its  imagination  into  laws  constituting  the 
existence  of  things,  so  the  state  spirit  rushed  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  wished  to  make  a  particular  and  frag- 
mentary experience  the  measure  of  all  observation,  and  to 
apply  without  exception  to  all  affairs  the  rules  of  its  own 
particular  craft.  The  speculative  mind  had  necessarily  to 
become  the  prey  of  a  vain  subtlety,  the  state  spirit  of  a 
narrow  pedantry  ;  for  the  former  was  placed  too  high  to  see 
the  individual,  and  the  latter  too  low  to  survey  the  whole. 
But  the  disadvantage  of  this  direction  of  mind  was  not 
coniined  to  knowledge  and  mental  production  ;  it  extended 
to  action  and  feeling.  We  know  that  the  sea&U>i4ity_x)f 
the  mind_dej2ends,  as  to  degree,.  on_thc_liyeliness,  ancLibr- 
cxtcirt^n^  the  richness  of  the  iin,7ginatiio2l:_  Now  the  \)Ye- 
dominance  of  the  faculty  of  ;,in;i.lusia^_must  necessarily.. 
deprive  ihe  Imagination  of  it_s_jvar.mth  and  energ^^,_alld_a 
resriMH"c(T^jjL<^H^^  otT)7icIs~in ust  dimlnisIiTts  wealth.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  abstract  thinker  has  ver3-  often 
a  colff  heart,  because  he  analyzes  impressions,  which  only 
move  the  mind  bj'  their  combination  or  totality  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  man  of  business,  the  statesman,  has  very 
often  a  narroir  heart,  because,  shut  up  in  the  narrow  circle 
of  his  employment,  his  imagination  can  neither  expand  nor 
adapt  itself  to  another  manner  of  viewing  things. 

oVIy  subject  has  led  me  naturally  to  place  in  relief  the 
distressing  tendency  of  the  character  of  our  own  times  and  to 
show  the  sources  of  the  evil,  without  its  being  my  province 
to  point  out  the  compensations  olfered  by  nature.  I  will 
readily  admit  to  yon  that,  although  this  splittiug  u[)  of 
their  being  w;  s  u:i!avorai)le  for   individuals,  it    was  the 
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only  open  road  for  the  progress  of  the  race.  The  point 
at  which  we  see  humanity  arrived  among  the  Qreekg  was 
undoubtedly  a  max-lrnum;  it  could  neitlier  stop  there  nor 
rise  Jiiglier.  It  could  not  stop  there,  for  the  sum  of  notions 
acquired  forced  iidalUblythe  intelligence  to  break  wit^ 
{eeTrng'~rrn"(T  urtuit1on,_and  to  lc^^TTt~lTT~Pt!^ii>»'nf';'ir'i  of  know.- 
l^Tge7""7T()r  "could  ft  rise  an}^  higher ;  for  it  is  only  in  a 
determinate  measure  that  clearness  can  be  reconciled  with 
a  certnin  deo'ree  of  abundance  and  of  warmth.  The 
Greeks  had  attained  this  measure,  and  to  contiuue  their 
progress  in  culture,  the}-,  as  we,  wcjx^oLiJigml  to  renounce 
the  totality  of  their  being,  and  to  follow  ditl'erent  and  sep- 
arate roads  in  order  to  seek  after  truth. 

There  was  no  othor  way  to  develop  the  manifold  npti- 
tudes  of  man  Thaii  to  luiiig  thcin  in  opposition  \>ith  .oue 
alioflier^^  TBis^ antagonism  of  forces  i.s  the  groat'  instru- 
ment of  culture,  but  it  is  only  an  instrument :  for  as  long 
as  this  antao'onism  lasts  man  is  oulv  on  the  road  to  cul- 
ture.  It  is  only  because  these  special  forces  are  isolated 
in  man,  and  because  they  take  on  themselves  to  impose  an 
exclusive  legislation,  that  they  enter  into  strife  with  the 
truth  of  things,  and  oblige  common  sense,  which  generally 
adheres  imperturbably  to  external  phenomena,  to  dive  into 
the  essence  of  things.  While  pure  understanding  usurps 
authorit}'  in  the  world  of  sense,  and  empiricism  attempts 
to  subject  this  intellect  to  the  conditions  of  experience, 
these  two  rival  directions  arrive  at  the  highest  possible 
development,  and  exhaust  the  whole  extent  of  their  sphere. 
AVhile,  on  the  one  hand,  imagination,  by  its  tyranny,  ven- 
tures to  destroy  the  order  of  the  world,  it  forces  reason, 
on  the  other  side,  to  rise  up  to  the  supreme  sources  of 
knowledge,  and  to  invoke  against  this  predominance  of 
fancy  the  lielp  of  the  law  of  necessit}'. 

By  an  exclusive  spirit  in  the  case  of  his  faculties,  the 
individual  is  ftitally  led  to  error ;  but  the  species  is  led  to 
truth.  It  is  only  by  gathering  up  all  the  energy-  of  our 
mind  in  a  single  focus,  and  concentrating  a  single  force  in 
our  being,  that  we  give  in  some  sort  wings  to  this  isolated 
force,  and  that  we  draw  it  on  artificially  far  beyond  the 
limits  that  nature  seems  to  have  imposed  upon  it.  If  it 
be  certain   that   all    human    individuals    taken    together 
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"would  never  have  arrived,  -vvitli  the  visual  power  given 
them  by  nature,  to  see  a  satellite  of  Ju[)iter,  discovered 
b}'  the  telescope  of  the  astronomer,  it  is  just  as  well 
established  that  never  would  the  human  understanding 
have  produced  tlie  analysis  of  the  infinite,  or  the  critique 
of  pure  reason,  if  in  particular  branches,  destined  for  this 
mission,  reason  had  not  applied  itself  to  special  researches, 
and  it,  after  having,  as  it  were,  freed  itself  from  all  mat- 
ter, it  had  not,  by  the  most  powerful  abstraction  given  to 
the  spiritual  eye  of  man  the  force  necessary,  in  order  to 
look  into  tlie  al)solute.  But  the  question  is,  if  a  spirit 
thus  absorbed  in  pure  reason  and  intuition  will  be  able  to 
emancipate  itself  from  the  rigorous  fetters  of  logic,  to 
talvc  the  free  action  of  poetr}-,  and  seize  the  individ- 
ualitv  of  things  with  a  faithful  and  chaste  sense?  Here 
nature  imposes  even  on  the  most  universal  genius  a  limit 
it  cannot  pass,  and  truth  will  make  martvrs  as  long  as 
philosoph}'  will  be  reduced  to  make  its  principal  occupa- 
tion tlie  search  for  arins  against  errors. 

But  whatever  maj-  be  the  final  profit  for  the  totality  of 
the  world,  of  this  distinct  and  special  perfecting  of  the 
human  faculties,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  final  aim  of 
the  universe,  which  devotes  them  to  this  kind  of  culture, 
is  a  cause  of  suffering,  and  a  kind  of  malediction  for  in- 
dividuals. I  admit  that  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium 
form  athletic  bodies  ;  but  beauty  is  only  developed  by  the 
free  and  equal  play  of  the  limbs.  In  the  same  way  the 
tension  of  the  isolated  spiritual  forces  ma}'  make  extraor- 
dinary men  ;  but  it  is  only  the  well-tempered  equilibrium 
of  these  forces  tliat  can  [)roduce  happy  and  accomplished 
men.  And  in  what  relation  shoukl  we  be  placed  with 
past  and  future  ages  if  the  perfecting  of  human  nature 
made  such  a  sacrifice  indispensable?  In  that  case  we 
should  have  been  the  slaves  of  humanity,  we  should  have 
consumed  our  forces  in  servile  work  for  it  durins:  some 
thousands  of  years,  and  we  should  have  stamped  on  our 
humiliated,  mutilated  nature  tlie  shameful  brand  of  this 
slavery — all  this  in  order  that  future  generations,  in  a 
happy  leisuix',  niiglit  consecrate  themselves  to  the  cure  of 
their  moral  health,  and  develop  the  whole  of  human  na- 
ture by  their  free  culture. 
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But  can  it  be  true  that  man  has  to  neglect  himself  for 
any  end  whatever?  Can  nature  snatch  from  us,  for  any 
end  whatever,  the  perfection  which  is  prescribed  to  us  by 
the  aim  of  reason  ?  Itmustbc^  false  that  the  perfecting 
of  particular  faculties  rcnifcrs Jiie„saciiiIciLii£iHeix JiQtainy 
necessay;^;  and  even  if  the  law  of  nature  had  imperiously 
tTiis  tendency,  we  must  have  the  power  to  reform  by  a 
superior  art  this  totality  of  our  being,  which  art  has 
destro^-ed. 

Letter  VII. 

Can  this  effect  of  harmony  be  attained  by  the  state? 
That  is  not  possible,  for  the  slate,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, has  given  occasion  to  evil,  and  the  state  as  con- 
ceived in  the  idea,  instead  of  being  able  to  establish  this 
more  pei'fect  humanity,  ought  to  be  based  upon  it.  Thus 
the  researches  in  which  I  have  indulged  would  have 
brought  me  back  to  the  same  point  from  which  the}'  had 
called  me  off  for  a  time.  Tlie  present  age,  far  from 
offering  us  this  form  of  luimauit}',  which  we  have  acknowl- 
edged as  a  necessar}'  condition  of  an  improvement  of  the 
state,  shows  us  rather  the  diametrically  opposite  form.  If, 
therefore,  the  principles  I  have  laid  down  are  correct,  and 
if  experience  confirms  the  picture  I  have  traced  of  the 
present  time,  it  would  be  necessary  to  qualify  as  unsea- 
sonable ever}'  attempt  to  effect  a  similar  change  in  the 
state,  and  all  hope  as  chimerical  that  would  be  based  on 
such  an  attempt,  until  the  division  of  the  inner  man  ceases, 
and  nature  has  been  sufRcientlj'  developed  to  become  her- 
self the  instrument  of  this  great  change  and  secure  the 
reality  of  the  political  creation  of  reason. 

In  the  ph3'sical  creation,  nature  shows  us  the  road  that 
we  have  to  follow  in  the  moral  creation.  Only  when  the 
struggle  of  elementaiy  forces  has  ceased  in  inferior  organ- 
izations, nature  rises  to  the  noble  form  of  the  ph^'sical 
man.  In  like  manner,  the  conflict  of  the  elements  of  the 
moral  man  and  that  of  bUnd  instincts  nnist  have  ceased, 
and  a  coarse  antagonism  in  himself,  before  the  attempt  can 
be  hazarded.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  independence  of 
man's  character  must  be  secured,  and  his  submission  to 
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despotic  forms  must  have  given  place  to  a  suitable  liberty, 
before  the  variet}'  in  his  constitution  can  be  made  subordi- 
nate to  the  unity  of  the  ideal.  When  the  man  of  nature 
still  makes  such  an  anarchial  abuse  of  his  will,  his  liberty 
ought  hardly  to  be  disclosed  to  him.  And  when  the  man 
fashioned  b}-  culture  makes  so  little  use  of  his  freedom, 
his  free  will  ought  not  to  be  taken  from  him.  The  conces- 
sion of  lil)eral  principles  becomes  a  treason  to  social  order 
when  it  is  associated  with  a  force  still  in  fermentation,  and 
increases  the  alread}'  exuberant  energy  of  its  nature. 
Again,  the  law  of  conformity  under  one  level  becomes 
tyranny  to  the  individual  when  it  is  allied  to  a  weakness 
alread}'  holding  swa}-  and  to  natural  obstacles,  and  when 
it  comes  to  extinguish  the  last  spark  of  spontaneit}'  and 
of  originalit}'. 

The  tone  of  the  age  must  therefore  rise  from  its  pro- 
found moral  degradation  ;  on  the  one  hand  it  must  eman- 
cipate itself  from  the  blind  service  of  nature,  and  on  the 
other  it  must  revert  to  its  simplicity,  its  trutii,  audits  fruit- 
ful sap  ;  a  sufficient  task  for  more  than  a  centur}*.  How- 
ever, I  admit  readily,  more  than  one  special  effort  ma^' 
meet  with  success,  but  no  improvement  of  the  whole  will 
result  from  it,  and  contradictions  in  action  will  be  a  con- 
tinual protest  against  the  unitv  of  maxims.  It  will  be 
({uite  possible,  then,  that  in  remote  corners  of  the  world 
humanity  may  be  honored  in  the  person  of  the  negro, 
while  in  Europe  it  may  be  degraded  in  the  person  of  the 
thinker.  The  old  principles  will  remain,  but  thej'  will 
ado[)t  the  dress  of  the  age,  and  philosopln'  will  lend  its 
name  to  an  oppression  that  was  formerly  authorized  b3'the 
clnu'ch.  In  one  place,  alarmed  at  the  liberty  which  in  its 
oijcning  efforts  always  shows  itself  an  enemy,  it  will  cast 
itself  into  the  arms  of  a  convenient  servitude.  In  another 
place,  reduced  to  despair  b}'  a  pedantic  tutelage,  it  will  be 
driven  into  the  savage  license  of  the  state  of  nature. 
Usurpation  will  invoke  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
and  insurrection  will  invoke  its  dignity,  till  at  length  the 
great  sovereign  of  all  human  things,  blind  force,  shall 
come  in  and  decide,  like  a  vulgar  pugilist,  this  pretended 
contest  of  principles. 
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Letter  VIII. 

Must  philosophy  therefore  retire  from  this  field,  disap- 
pointed in  its  hopes?  Whilst  in  all  other  directions  the 
dominion  of  forms  is  extended,  must  this  the  most  precious 
of  all  gifts  be  abandoned  to  a  formless  chance?  Must 
the  contest  of  blind  forces  last  eternally  in  the  political 
world,  and  is  social  law  never  to  triumph  over  a  hating 
egotism  ? 

\  Not  in  the  least.  It  is  true  that  reason  herself  will  never 
attempt  directly  a  struggle  with  this  brutal  force  which 
resists  her  arms,  and  she  will  be  as  far  as  the  son  of  Saturn 
in  the  "  Iliad  "  from  descending  into  the  dismal  field  of 
battle,  to  fight  them  in  person.  But  she  chooses  the  most 
deserving  among  the  combatants,  clothes  him  with  divine 
arms  as  Jupiter  gave  them  to  his  son-in-law,  and  by  her 
triumphing  force  she  finally  decides  the  victory. 

Reason  has  done  all  that  she  could  in  finding  tlie  law 
and  promulgating  it ;  it  is  for  the  energy  of  the  will  and 
the  ardor  of  feeling  to  carry  it  out.  To  issue  victoriously 
from  her  contest  with  force,  truth  herself  must  first  be- 
come a  force,  and  turn  one  of  the  instincts  of  man  into 
her  champion  in  the  empire  of  phenomena.  For  instincts 
are  the  only  motive  forces  in  the  material  world.  If  hith- 
erto truth  has  so  little  manifested  her  victorious  power, 
this  has  not  depended  on  the  understanding,  which 
could  not  have  unveiled  it,  but  on  the  heart  which  re- 
mained closed  to  it  and  on  instinct  which  did  not  act  with 
it. 

Whence,  in  fiict,  proceeds  this  general  sway  of  preju- 
dices, this  might  of  the  understanding  in  the  midst  of  the 
light  disseminated  by  ])hilosophy  and  experience?  The 
age  is  enliglitened,  that  is  to  say,  that  knowledge,  obtain- 
ed and  vulgarized,  suffices  to  set  right  at  least  our  practi- 
cal principles.  The  spirit  of  free  inquiry-  has  dissipated 
the  erroneous  opinions  which  long  barred  the  access  to 
truth,  and  has  undermined  the  ground  on  which  fanaticism 
and  deception  had  erected  their  throne.  Reason  has  pur- 
ified itself  from  the  illusions  of  the  senses  and  from  a 
mendacious  sophistry-,  and  philosophy   herself  raises  her 
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voice  and  exhorts  us  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  nature,  to 
whic'li  she  had  first  made  us  unfaithful.  Whence  then  is 
it  that  we  remain  still  barbarians? 

There  must  be  sometliing  in  the  spirit  of  man  —  as  it  is 
not  in  the  objects  themselves  —  which  prevents  us  from 
receiving  the  truth,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  light  she 
difi'uses,  and  from  accepting  her,  whatever  may  be  her 
strength  for  producing  conviction.  This  sometliing  was 
perceived  and  expressed  by  an  ancient  sage  in  this  ver}" 
significant  maxim  :  sapere  aude.* 

Dare  to  be  wise  !  A  spirited  courage  is  requirccl  to 
triuni})!!  over  the  imi)ediments  that  the  indolence  of  nature 
as  well  as  the  cowardice  of  the  heart  oppose  to  our  in- 
struction. It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  ancient 
Mythos  made  Minerva  issue  fully  armed  from  the  head  of 
Jupiter,  for  it  is  with  warfare  that  this  instruction  com- 
mences. From  its  very  outset  it  has  to  sustain  a  hard 
fight  against  the  senses,  which  do  not  like  to  be  roused 
from  their  easy  slumber.  The  greater  part  of  men  are 
much  too  exhausted  and  enervated  by  their  struggle  viith 
want  to  be  able  to  engage  in  a  new  and  severe  contest  with 
error.  Satisfied  if  they  themselves  can  escape  from  the 
hard  labor  of  thought,  they  willingl}'  abandon  to  others 
the  guardianship  of  their  thoughts.  And  if  it  happens 
that  nobler  necessities  agitate  their  soul,  they  cling  with  a 
greedy  faith  to  the  formula  that  the  state  and  the  church 
hold  in  reserve  for  such  cases.  If  these  unhappy  men 
deserve  our  compassion,  those  others  'deserve  our  just 
contempt,  who,  though  set  free  from  those  necessities  by 
more  fortunate  circumstances,  yet  willingly  bend  to  their 
j-oke.  •  These  latter  persons  prefer  this  twilight  of  obscure 
ideas,  where  the  feelings  have  more  intensit}',  and  the 
imagination  can  at  will  create  coitvonient  chimeras,  to  the 
rays  of  truth  which  put  to  fiight  the  pleasant  illusions  of 
their  di-eams.  They  have  founded  the  whole  structiu'e  of 
their  happiness  on  these  very  illusions,  which  ought  to  be 
combated  and  dissipated  by  the  light  of  knowledge,  and 
they  would  think  they  were  paying  too  dearly  for  a  truth 
which  begins  In^  robbing  them  of  all  that  has  value  in 
their   sight.     It    would    l)e   necessary    that   they    should 

*  Dare  to  be  wise. 
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be  already  sages  to  love  wisdom  :  a  truth  that  was  felt  at 
once  by  him  to  whom  pliilosoph}'  owes  its  name.* 

It  is  therefore  not  going  far  enough  to  say  tliat  the  liglit 
of  the  understanding  only  deserves  respect  when  it  reacts 
on  the  cliaraeter ;  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  from  the  charac- 
ter that  this  liglit  proceeds  ;  for  the  road  that  terminates 
in  tiie  head  must  pass  through  the  heart.  Accordingly, 
the  most  pressing  need  of  the  present  time  is  to  educate 
the  sensiljility,  because  it  is  the  means,  not  only  to  render 
efficacious  in  practice  the  improvement  of  ideas,  but  to  call 
this  improvement  into  existence. 


Letter  IX. 

But  perhaps  there  is  a  vicious  circle  in  our  previous  rea- 
soning !  Theoretical  culture  must  it  seems  bring  along 
with  it  practical  culture,  and  yet  the  latter  must  be  the 
condition  of  the  former.  All  improvement  in  the  political 
sphere  must  proceed  from  the  ennobling  of  the  character. 
But,  subject  to  the  influence  of  a  social  constitution  still 
l)arbarous,  how  can  character  become  ennobled  ?  It  would 
then  be  necessary  to  seek  for  this  end  an  instrument  tliat 
the  state  does  not  furnish,  and  to  open  sources  that  would 
have  preserved  themselves  pure  in  the  midst  of  political 
corruption. 

I  have  now  reached  the  point  to  which  all  the  consider- 
ations tended  that  have  engaged  me  up  to  the  present 
time.  This  instrument  is  the  art  of  the  beautiful;  these 
sources  are  open  to  us  in  its  immortal  models. 

Art,  like  science,  is  emancipated  from  all  that  is  posi- 
tive, and  all  that  is  humanly  conventional ;  both  are  com- 
pletely independent  of  the  arbitrary  will  of  man.  The 
l)olitical  legislator  ma}'  place  their  empire  under  an  inter- 
dict, but  he  cannot  reign  there.  He  can  proscribe  the 
friend  of  truth,  but  truth  subsists ;  he  can  degrade  the 
artist,  but  he  cannot  change  art.  No  doubt,  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  see  science  and  art  bend  before  the 
si)irit  of  tlie  age,  and  ci'ealive  taste  receive  its  law  from 
critical   taste.     When    tlie   character   becomes    stilf  and 

*  The  Gi'cck  word  means,  as  is  known,  Iov«  of  wisdom. 
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hardens  itself,  we  see  science  severel}'  keeping  iier  limits, 
and  art  subject  to  the  harsh  restraint  of  rules  ;  when  the 
character  is  relaxed  and  softened,  science  endeavors  to 
please  and  art  to  rejoice.  For  whole  ages  philosophers 
as  well  as  artists  show  themselves  occupied  in  letting 
down  truth  and  beauty  to  the  depths  of  vulgar  humanity'. 
They  themselves  are  swallowed  up  in  it ;  but,  thanks  to 
their  essential  vigor  and  indestructible  life,  the  true  and  the 
beautiful  make  a  victorious  fight,  and  issue  triumphant 
from  the  ab^ss. 

No  doubt  the  artist  is  the  child  of  his  time,  but  un- 
happy for  him  if  he  is  its  disciple  or  even  its  favorite  ! 
Let  a  beneficent  deitv  carrv  off  in  good  time  the  suckling 

*.  •  CD  O 

from  the  breast  of  its  mother,  let  it  nourish  him  on  the 
milk  of  a  better  age,  and  sutler  him  to  grow  up  and  arrive 
at  virility  under  the  distant  sky  of  Greece.  When  he  has 
attained  manhood,  let  him  come  back,  presenting  a  face 
strange  to  his  own  age  :  let  him  come,  not  to  delight  it 
witii  his  apparition,  but  rather  to  purif)-  it,  terrible  as  the 
son  of  Agamemnon.  He  will,  indeed,  receive  his  matter 
from  the  present  time,  but  he  will  borrow  the  form  from  a 
nobler  time  and  even  beyond  all  time,  from  the  essential, 
absolute,  innnutable  unity.  There,  issuing  from  the  pure 
ether  of  its  heavenl}'  nature,  flows  the  source  of  all  beau- 
ty, which  was  never  tainted  by  the  corruptions  of  genera- 
tions or  of  ages,  which  roll  along  far  beneath  it  in  dark 
eddies.  Its  matter  may  be  dishonored  as  well  as  ennobled 
by  fancy,  ])ut  the  ever-chaste  form  escapes  from  tlie  caprices 
of  imagination.  The  Roman  had  already  bent  his  knee 
for  long  j-ears  to  the  divinity  of  the  emperors,  and  j'et  the 
statues  of  the  gods  stood  erect ;  the  temples  retained  their^ 
sanctity  for  the  eye  long  after  the  gods  had  become  a  theme 
for  mockery,  and  the  noble  architecture  of  the  palaces 
that  shielded  the  infamies  of  Nero  and  of  Commodus  were 
a  protest  against  them.  Humanity  lias  lost  its  dignit}^ 
but  art  has  saved  it,  and  preserves  it  in  marbles  full 
meaning ;  truth  continues  to  live  in  illusion,  and  the 
will  serve  to  re-estal)lish  the  modet.^-4tl_tlic_m»Wltty  ot 
luiH  survived  the  nobility  of  nature,  it  also  goes  before  it 
like  an  inspiring  genius,  forming  and  awakening  minds. 
Before  truth  causes  her  triumphant  light  to  penetrate  into 
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the  depths  of  the  heart,  poetry  intercepts  her  rays,  and 
the  summits  of  liumaiiity  shine  in  a  bright  light,  while 
a  dark  and  humid  night  still  hangs  over  the  valleys. 

But  how  will  the  artist  avoid  the  coniiption  of  his  time 
which  encloses  him  on  all  hands?  Let  him  raise  his  e^'es 
to  his  own  dignity,  and  to  law  ;  let  him  not  lower  them  to 
necessity  and  fortune.  Equally  exempt  from  a  vain  activ- 
ity wliich  would  imprint  its  trace  on  the  fugitive  moment, 
and  from  the  dreams  of  an  impatient  enthusiasm  which 
applies  the  measure  of  the  absolute  to  the  paltr3'  produc- 
tions of  time,  let  the  artist  abandon  the  real  to  the  under- 
standing, for  that  is  its  proper  field.  But  let  the  artist 
endeavor  to  give  birth  to  the  ideal  b}-  the  union  of  the 
possible  and  of  the  necessar}'.  Let  him  stamp  illusion  and 
truth  with  the  efflg^'  of  this  ideal ;  let  him  apply  it  to  the 
play  of  his  imagination  and  his  most  serious  actions,  in 
short,  to  all  sensuous  and  s[m ritual  forms  ;  then  let  him 
quietly  launch  his  work  into  infinite  time. 

But  the  minds  set  on  fire  by  this  ideal  have  not  all 
received  an'  equal  share  of  calm  from  the  creative  genius 
—  that  great  and  patient  temper  which  is  required  to 
impress  the  ideal  on  the  dumb  marble,  or  to  spread  it  over 
a  page  of  cold,  sober  letters,  and  then  intrust  it  to  the 
faithful  hands  of  time.  This  divine  instinct,  and  creative 
force,  much  too  ardent  to  follow  this  peaceful  walk,  often 
throws  itself  immediately  on  the  present,  on  active  life, 
and  strives  to  transform  the  shapeless  matter  of  the  moral 
world.  The  misfortune  c  f  his  brothers,  of  the  whole  spe- 
cies, appeals  loudly  to  the  heart  of  the  man  of  feeling ; 
their  abasement  appeals  still  louder :  enthusiasm  is  in- 
flamed, and  in  souls  'dowed  with  energy  the  burning  desire 
aspires  impatiently-  to  action  and  facts.  But  has  this 
innovator  examined  himself  to  see  if  these  disorders  of 
the  moral  world  wound  his  reason,  or  if  they  do  not  rather 
wound  his  self-love?  If  he  does  not  determine  this  point 
at  once,  he  will  find  it  from  the  impulsiveness  with  which 
he  pursues  a  prompt  and  definite  end.  A  pure,  moral 
motive  has  for  its  end  the  absolute  ;  time  does  not  exist 
for  it,  and  the  future  becomes  the  present  to  it  directly ; 
by  a  necessar}'  development,  it  has  to  issue  from  the 
present.     To  a  reason  having  no  limits  the  direction  to- 
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^vavds  an  end  becomes  confounded  witli  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  end,  and  to  enter  on  a  course  is  to  have  fin- 
ished it. 

If,  then,  a  young  friend  of  tlie  true  and  of  the  beautiful 
were  to  ask  me  how,  notwithstanding  tlie  resistance  of 
the  times,  he  can  satisf}'  the  noble  longing  of  his  heart,  I 
should  re()lv  :  Direct  the  world  on  which  you  act  towards 
that  wliicli  is  good,  and  tlie  measured  and  peaceful  course 
of  time  will  bring  about  tlie  results.  You  have  given  it 
tliis  diiection  if  by  3-our  teacliing  you  raise  its  tlionghts 
towards  the  necessar\-  and  the  eternal ;  if,  by  your  acts  or 
your  creations,  yon  make  the  necessary  and  the  eternal  the 
oV)ject  of  your  leanings.  The  structure  of  error  and  of 
all  that  is  arbitrarv  must  fall,  and  it  has  already  fallen,  as 
soon  as  you  are  sure  that  it  is  tottering.  But  it  is  impor- 
tant that  it  should  not  only  totter  in  the  external  but  also 
in  tlie  internal  man.  Cherish  triumphant  truth  in  the 
modest  sanctuary  of  3'our  heart ;  give  it  an  incarnate  form 
through  beauty,  that  it  may  not  oul}'  be  in  the  understand- 
ing that  does  homage  to  it,  but  that  feeling  may  lovingly 
grasp  its  appearance.  And  that  j-ou  may  not  l\y  any 
chance  take  from  external  reality*  the  model  which  you 
vourself  ouo;ht  to  furnish,  do  not  venture  into  its  danger- 
ous  society  before  you  are  assured  in  your  own  heart  that 
you  have  a  good  escort  furnished-  In*  ideal  nature.  Live 
with  your  age,  but  be  not  its  creation  ;  labor  for  your 
contemporaries,  but  do  for  them  what  they  need,  and  not 
what  tliey  jiraise.  "Without  having  shared  their  faults, 
share  their  punishment  witli  a  noble  resignation,  and  bend 
under  the  yoke  which  thej'  find  it  as  ])ainfiil  to  dispense 
witli  as  to  bear.  By  the  constancy  witli  whieli  3'ou  will 
despise  their  good  fortune,  you  will  prove  to  them  tliat  it 
is  not  through  cowardice  tliat  you  submit  to  their  sulfer-' 
ings.  See  them  in  thought  such  as  tliey  ought  to  be  when 
you  must  act  upon  them  ;  but  see  them  as  they  are  when 
3'ou  are  tempted  to  act  for  tliein.  Seek  to  owe  their  suf- 
frage to  their  dignity  ;  but  to  make  them  happy  keep  an 
account  of  their  unwortliiness  :  thus,  on  the  one  liand,  the 
nobleness  of  your  heart  will  kindle  theirs,  and,  on  tlie 
other,  your  end  will  not  be  reduced  to  nothingness  b}' their 
unwortliiness.     Tiie  gravity  of  your  principles  will  keep 
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them  off  from  a'ou,  but  in  play  they  will  still  endure  them. 
Their  taste  is  purer  than  their  heart,  and  it  is  by  their 
taste  you  must  lay  hold  of  this  suspicious  fugitive.  In 
vain  will  _vou  combat  their  maxims,  in  vain  will  you  con- 
demn their  actions  ;  but  you  can  try  your  moulding  hand 
on  their  leisure.  Drive  away  caprice,  frivolity,  and  coarse- 
ness from  their  pleasures,  and  you  will  banish  them  imper- 
ceptibly from  their  acts,  and  at  length  from  their  feelings. 
Everj-where  that  you  meet  them,  surround  them  with  great, 
noble,  and  ingenious  forms ;  multiply  around  them  the 
s^'mbols  of  perfection,  till  appearance  triumphs  over  real- 
ity, and  art  over  nature. 


Letter  X. 

Convinced  by  my  preceding  letters,  yon  agree  witli  me  on 
this  point,  that  man  can  depart  from  his  destination  by 
two  opposite  roads,  that  our  epoch  is  actually  moving  on 
these  two  false  roads,  and  tliat  it  has  become  the  pre}',  in 
one  case,  of  coarseness,  and  elsewhere  of  exhaustion  and 
depravity.  It  is  the  beautiful  that  must  In-ing  it  back  from 
this  twofold  departure.  But  how  can  tlie  cultivation  of 
the  fine  arts  remedy,  at  the  same  time,  these  opposite  de- 
fects, and  unite  in  itself  two  contradictory  qualities?  Can 
it  bind  nature  in  the  savage,  and  set  it  free  in  the  barba- 
rian? Can  it  at  once  tighten  a  spring  and  loose  it ;  and  if 
it  cannot  produce  this  double  effect,  how  will  it  be  rea- 
sonable to  expect  from  it  so  important  a  result  as  the  edu- 
cation of  man  ? 

It  may  "be  urged  that  it  is  almost  a  ])roverT)ial  adage 
that  the  feeling  developed  by  the  beautiful  refines  manners, 
and  an}'  new  proof  offered  on  the  subject  would  appear 
superfluous.  Men  base  this  maxim  on  daily  experience, 
which  shows  us  almost  always  clearness  of  intellect,  delicacy 
of  feeling,  liberality  and  even  dignity  of  conduct,  asso- 
ciated with  a  cultivated  taste,  while  an  uncultivated  taste 
is  almost  always  accompanied  by  the  opposite  qualities. 
Witli  considerable  assurance,  the  most  civilized  nation  of 
antiquity  is  cited  as  an  evidence  of  this,  the  Greeks,  among 
whom  the  perception  of  the  beautiful  attained  its  highest 
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development,  and,  as  a  contrast,  it  is  usual  to  point  to 
nations  in  a  partial  savage  state,  and  partly  barbarous, 
who  expiate  their  insensibility  to  the  beautiful  b\'  a  coarse, 
or,  nt  all  events,  a  hard,  austere  character.  Nevertheless, 
some  thinkers  are  tempted  occasionally  to  deny  either  the 
fact  itself  or  to  dispute  the  legitimacy  of  the  consequences 
that  are  derived  from  it.  The}'  do  not  entertain  so  unfa- 
vorable an  opinion  of  that  savage  coarseness  which  is 
made  a  reproacli  in  the  case  of  certain  nations;  nor  do 
thev  form  so  advantageous  an  opinion  of  the  refinement  so 
hii>hlv  lauded  in  the  case  of  cultivated  nations.  Even  as 
far  back  as  in  antiquity  there  were  men  who  b}'  no  means 
rccrarded  the  culture  of  the  liberal  arts  as  a  benefit,  and 
who  were  consequentlv  led  to  forbid  the  entrance  of  their 
repulilic  to  imagination. 

I  do  not  speak  of  those  who  calumniate  art  because 
thoy  have  never  been  favored  by  it.  These  persons  only 
appreciate  a  possession  b}'  the  trouble  it  takes  to  acquire 
it,  and  by  the  profit  it  brings :  and  how  could  they  prop- 
erly appreciate  the  silent  labor  of  taste  in  the  exterior  and 
interior  man?  How  evident  it  is  that  the  accidental  dis- 
advantages attending  liberal  culture  would  make  them  lose 
sight  of  its  essential  advantages  ?  The  man  deficient  in 
form  despises  the  grace  of  diction  as  a  means  of  corrup- 
tion, courtes\'  in  the  social  relations  as  dissimulation,  deli- 
cacy and  generosit}'  in  conduct  as  an  affected  exaggeration. 
He  cannot  forgive  the  favorite  of  the  Graces  for  having 
enlivened  all  assemblies  as  a  man  of  the  world,  of  having 
directed  all  men  to  his  views  like  a  statesman,  and  of  giv- 
ing his  impress  to  the  whole centur}' as  a  writer:  while  he, 
tlie  victim  of  labor,  can  only  obtain  with  all  his  learning, 
the  least  attention  or  overcome  the  least  dillicult}'.  As  he 
cainiot  learn  from  his  fortunate  rival  the  secret  of  pleasing, 
the  only  course  open  to  him  is  to  deplore  the  corruption 
of  humnn  nature,  which  adores  rather  the  api)earance  than 
the  reality. 

But  there  are  also  opinions  deserving  respect,  that  i)ro- 
nouiice  themselves  adverse  to  the  eflects  of  the  l)eautiful,  and 
find  formidable  arms  in  experience,  with  which  to  wage  war 
against  it.  "  We  are  free  to  admit  "  —  such  is  their  lan- 
guage — ''  that  the  charms  of  the  beautiful  can  further  hon- 
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orable  ends  in  pure  hands  ;  hut  it  is  not  repugnant  to  its 
nature  to  produce,  in  impure  hands,  a  directly  contrary 
effect,  and  to  employ  in  the  service  of  injustice  and 
error  the  power  that  throws  the  soul  of  man  into  chains. 
It  is  exactly  because  taste  only  attends  to  the  form  and 
never  to  the  substance  ;  it  ends  by  placing  the  soul  on  the 
dangerous  incline,  leading  it  to  neglect  all  reality  and  to 
sacrifice  truth  and  morality  to  an  attractive  envelope.  All 
the  real  difierence  of  things  vanishes,  and  it  is  onl}'  the 
appearance  that  determines  the  value  !  How  man}'  men 
of  talent  "  —  thus  these  arguers  proceed — '4iave  been 
turned  aside  from  all  effort  b}^  the  seductive  power  of  the 
beautiful,  or  have  been  led  away  from  all  serious  exercise 
of  their  activity,  or  have  been  induced  to  use  it  ver^'  fee- 
bly? How  many  weak  minds  have  been  impelled  to  quar- 
rel v.'ith  the  oi-gav-iizations  of  societj',  simply  because  it 
has  pleased  the  imagination  of  poets  to  present  the  image 
of  a  world  constituted  dilfcrentl}-,  where  no  propriety 
chains  down  opinion  and  no  artifice  holds  nature  in  thral- 
dom? What  a  dangerous  logic  of  the  passions  they  have 
learned  since  the  poets  have  painted  them  in  their  pictures 
in  the  most  brilliant  colors,  and  since,  in  the  contest  with 
law  and  duty,  they  have  commonly  remained  masters  of 
the  battle-field.  What  has  society  gained  by  the  relations 
of  society,  formerly  under  the  sway  of  truth,  being  now 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  beautiful,  or  Iw  the  external 
Impression  deciding  the  estimation  in  which  merit 
is  to  be  held?  We  admit  that  all  virtues  whose 
appearance  produces  an  agreeable  effect  are  now  seen 
to  flourish,  and  those  which,  in  societ}',  give  a  value 
to  the  man  who  possesses  them.  But,  as  a  compensation, 
all  kinds  of  excesses  are  seen  to  prevail,  and  all  vices  are 
in  vogue  that  can  be  reconciled  with  a  graceful-  exterior." 
It  is  certainly  a  matter  entitled  to  reflection  that,  at  almost 
all  the  periods  of  history  wdien  art  flourished  and  taste  held 
sway,  humanity  is  found  in  a  state  of  decline  ;  nor  can  a  sin- 
gle instance  be  cited  of  the  union  of  a  large  difl'usion  of 
resthetic  culture  with  ])olitical  liberty  and  social  virtue, 
of  fine  manners  associated  with  good  morals,  and  of 
politeness  fraternizing  with  truth  and  lo3alty  of  character 
and  life. 
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As  long  as  Athens  and  Sparta  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence, and  as  long  as  their  institutions  were  based  on 
respect  for  the  laws,  taste  did  not  reach  its  maturity,  art 
remained  in  its  infancy,  and  beaut}'  was  far  from  exercis- 
ing her  empire  over  minds.  No  doubt,  poetry  had  alread}' 
taken  a  sublime  tlight,  but  it  was  on  the  wings  of  genius, 
and  we  know  that  genius  borders  very  closely  on  savage 
coarseness,  that  it  is  a  light  which  shines  readily  in  the 
midst  of  darkness,  and  which  therefore  often  argues 
against  rather  than  in  favor  of  the  taste  of  time.  AVhen 
the  golden  age  of  art  appears  under  Tericles  and  Alexan- 
der, and  the  swa}'  of  taste  becomes  more  general,  strength 
and  liberty  have  abandoned  Greece  ;  eloquence  corrupts 
the  truth,  wisdom  ofiends  it  on  the  lips  of  Socrates,  and 
virtue  in  the  life  of  Phocion.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Romans  had  to  exhanst  their  energies  in  civil  wars,  and, 
corrupted  by  Oriental  luxury,  to  bow  their  heads  under  the 
yoke  of  a  fortunate  despot,  before  Grecian  art  triumphed 
over  the  stitthess  of  their  character.  The  same  was 
the  case  with  the  Arabs  :  civilization  only  dawned  upon 
them  when  the  vigor  of  their  military  spirit  became  soft- 
ened under  the  sceptre  of  the  Abbassides.  Art  did  not 
appear  in  modern  Italy  till  the  glorious  Lombard  League 
was  dissolved,  Florence  submitting  to  the  Medici ;  and  all 
those  brave  cities  gave  np  the  spirit  of  independence  for 
an  inglorious  resignation.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  call 
to  mind  tlie  example  of  modern  nations,  with  whom  refine- 
ment has  increased  in  direct  proportion  to  the  decline  of 
tlieir  liberties.  Wherever  we  tlirect  our  eyesin  past  times, 
we  see  taste  and  freedom  mutually  avoiding  each  other. 
Every wiiere  we  see  that  the  beautiful  only  founds  its  sway 
on  the  ruins  of  heroic  a  irtues. 

And  yet  this  strength  of  character,  which  is  commonly 
sacriliced  to  establish  jvsthetic  culture,  is  the  most  power- 
ful spring  of  all  that  is  great  and  excellent  in  man,  and 
no  other  advantage,  however  great,  can  make  np  for  it. 
Accordingly,  if  we  only  keep  to  the  experiments  hitherto 
made,  as  to  the  influence  of  the  beautiful,  we  cainiot  cer- 
tainly be  much  encouraged  in  developing  feelings  so  dan- 
gerous to  the  real"  culturi;  of  man.  At  the  risk  of  being 
hard  and  coarse,  it  will  seem  preferable  to  dispense  with 
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this  dissolving  force  of  the  beautiful  rather  than  see  human 
nature  a  prov  to  its  enervating  influence,  notwithstanding- 
all  its  refining  advantages.  However,  experience  is  per- 
haps not  the  proper  tribunal  at  Avhich  to  decide  such  a 
question  ;  before  giving  so  much  weight  to  its  testimony, 
it  would  be  well  to  inquire  if  the  beauty  we  have  been 
discussing  is  the  power  that  is  condemned  b}'  the  previous 
examples.  And  the  beauty  we  are  discussing  seems  to 
assume  an  idea  of  the  beautiful  derived  from  a  source 
ditl'erent  from  experience,  for  it  is  this  higher  notion  of  the 
beautiful  which  has  to  decide  if  what  is  called  beauty  by 
experience  is  entitled  to  the  name. 

This  pure  and  rational  idea  of  the  beautiful  —  supposing 
it  can  be  placed  in  evidence — cannot  be  taken  from  any 
real  and  special  case,  and  must,  on  the  contrar3',  direct 
and  give  sanction  to  our  judgment  in  each  special  case. 
It  must  therefore  be  sought  for  l)y  a  process  of  aI»straction, 
and  it  ought  to  be  deduced  from  the  simple  possibility^  of 
a  nature  both  sensuous  jmd^jational ;  in  short,  beauty 
ought  to  present  itself  as  a  necessary  condition  of  human- 
it}'.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  we  should  rise  to  the 
pure  idea  of  humanity,  and  as  experience  shows  us  nothing 
but  individuals,  in  particular  cases,  and  never  humanity  at 
large,  we  must  endeavor  to  find  in  their  individual  and 
variable  mode  of  being  the  absolute  and  the  permanent, 
'  and  to  grasp  the  necessary  conditions  of  their  existence, 
suppressing  all  accidental  limits.  No  doubt  this  transcen- 
dental procedure  will  remove  us  for  some  time  from  the 
familiar  circle  of  phenomena,  and  the  living  presence  of 
objects,  to  keep  us  on  the  unproductive  ground  of  abstract 
idea  ;  but  we  are  engaged  in  the  search  after  a  principle 
of  knowledge  solid  enough  not  to  be  shaken  b}'  anything, 
and  the  man  who  does  not  dare  to  rise  above  reality  will 
never  conquer  this  truth. 


Letter  XI. 

If  abstraction  rises  to  as  great  an  elevation  as  possible,  it 
arrives  at  two  primary  ideas,  before  whicli  it  is  obliged  to 
stop  and  to  recognize  its  limits.     It  distinguishes  in  man 
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something  that  continues,  and  something  that  changeij 
incessantly.  That  which  continues  it  names  his  person  ;  that 
which  changes  his  i)usition,   hi.s  condition. 

The  person  and  the  condition,  I  and  m}'  determinations, 
which  we  represent  as  one  and  the  same  thing  in  the  neces- 
sary being,  are  eternally  distinct  in  the  finite  being.  Not- 
withstanding all  continuance  in  the  person,  the  condition 
changes ;  in  spite  of"  all  change  of  condition  the  person 
remains.  We  pass  from  rest  to  activit3",  from  emotion  to 
indifference,  from  assent  to  contradiction,  but  we  are 
always  ^oe  ourselves,  and  what  immediateh'  springs  from 
ourselves  remains.  It  is  only  in  the  absolute  subject  that 
all  his  determinations  continue  with  his  personality.  All 
that  Divinity  is,  it  is  because  it  is  so ;  consequently  it  is 
eternally  what  it  is,  because  it  is  eternal. 

As  the  person  and  tlie  condition  are  distinct  in  man,  be- 
cause he  is  a  finite  being,  the  condition  cannot  l)e  founded 
on  the  person,  nor  the  person  on  the  condition.  Admit- 
ting the  second  case,  the  person  would  have  to  change  ; 
and  in  the  former  case,  the  condition  would  have  to  con- 
tinue. Thus  in  either  supposition,  either  the  personality 
or  the  quality  of  a  finite  being  would  necessarily  cease. 
It  is  not  because  we  think,  feel,  and  will  that  we  are ;  it 
is  not  because  we  are  that  we  think,  feel,  and  will.  We 
are  because  we  are.  We  feel,  think,  and  will  because 
there  is  out  of  us  something  that  is  not  ourselves. 

Consequently  the  person  must  have  its  principle  of 
existence  in  itself,  because  the  permanent  cannot  be  de- 
rived from  the  changeable,  and  thus  we  should  be  at  once 
in  possession  of  the  idea  of  the  absolute  being,  founded 
on  itself;  tliat  is  to  say,  of  the  idea  of  freedom.  The 
condition  must  have  a  foundation,  and  as  it  is  not  through 
the  person,  and  is  not  therefore  absolute,  it  must  be  a 
sequence  and  a  result;  and  thus,  in  the  second  place,  wo 
should  have  arrived  at  the  condition  of  every  independent 
being,  of  everything  in  the  process  of  becoming  something 
else  :  that  is,  of  the  idea  of  time.  "  Time  is  the  necessary 
condition  of  all  processes,  of  becoming  (Werden)  ;"  this 
is  an  identical  i)roposition,  for  it  says  nothing  but  this  : 
"  That  something  may  follow,  there  must  be  a  succes- 
sion. " 
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The  person  wliich  manifested  itself  in  the  eternally  con- 
tinuing Ego,  or  I  myself,  and  only  in  him,  cannot  become 
something  or  begin  in  time,  because  it  is  much  rather  time 
that  must  begin  with  him,  because  the  permanent  must 
serve  as  basis  to  the  changeable.  That  change  may  take 
place,  something  must  cliange ;  this  something  cannot 
therefore  be  the  change  itself.  AVhen  we  say  the  flower 
opens  and  fades,  we  make  of  this  flower  a  permanent 
being  in  the  midst  of  this  transformation ;  we  lend  it,  in 
some  sort,  a  personality,  in  which  these  two  conditions 
are  manifested.  It  cannot  be  objected  that  man  is  born, 
and  becomes  something ;  for  man  is  not  only  a  person 
simply,  but  he  is  a  person  finding  himself  in  a  deter- 
minate condition.  Now  our  determinate  state  of  con- 
dition springs  up  in  time,  and  it  is  thus  that  man,  as  a 
phenomenon  or  appearance,  must  have  a  beginning, 
though  in  him  pure  intelligence  is  eternal.  Without  time, 
that  is,  without  a  becoming,  he  would  not  be  a  determinate 
being  ;  his  personality  would  exist  virtuallj-  no  doubt,  but 
not  in  action.  It  is  not  by  the  succession  of  its  percep- 
tions tliat  the  immutable  Ego  or  person  manifests  himself 
to  himself. 

Thus,  therefore,  the  matter  of  activity,  or  realit}',  that 
the  supreme  intelligence  draws  from  its  own  being,  must 
be  received  by  man  ;  and  he  does,  in  ftvct,  receive  it, 
through  the  medium  of  perception,  as  something  which 
is  outside  him  in  space,  and  which  changes  in  him  in  time. 
This  matter  wliich  changes  in  him  is  always  accompanied 
by  the  Ego,  the  personality',  that  never  changes  ;  and  the 
rule  prescribed  for  man  l^y  his  rational  nature  is  to  remain 
imnuitalily  himself  in  the  midst  of  change,  to  refer  all 
perceptions  to  experience,  that  is,  to  the  unity  of  knowl- 
edge, and  to  make  of  each  of  its  manifestations  of  its 
modes  in  time  the  law  of  all  time.  The  matter  only  exists 
in  as  far  as  it  changes  :  Ae,  his  personality,  only  exists  in 
as  far  as  he  does  not  change.  Consequently,  represented 
in  his  perfection,  man  would  be  the  permanent  unity, 
which  remains  always  the  same,  among  the  waves  of 
change. 

Now,  although  an  infinite  being,  a  divinity  could  not 
become  (or  be  subject  to  time),  still  a  tendcnc}-  ought  to 
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be  named  divine  wliicli  has  fur  its  infinite  end  the  most 
characteristic  attribute  of  tlie  divinity  ;  tlie  absolute  mani- 
festation of  power — the  reality  of  all  the  possible  —  and 
the  absolute  unit}'  of  the  manifestation  (the  necessity  of 
all  reality).  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  man  bears  within 
himself,  in  his  personality,  a  predisposition  for  divinit}'. 
The  wa}-  to  divinity  —  if  the  word  '■  way"  can  be  applied 
to  -what  never  leads  to  its  end  —  is  open  to  him  in  every 
directio7i. 

Considered  in  itself,  and  independently  of  all  sensuous 
matter,  his  personalit}'  is  nothing  but  the  pure  virtualit}' 
of  a  possible  infinite  manifestation  ;  and  so  long  as  there 
is  neither  intuition  nor  feeling,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
foi'in,  an  empty  power.  Considered  in  itself,  and  inde- 
pendently of  all  spontaneous  activity  of  the  mind,  sen'su- 
ousuess  can  only  make  a  material  man  ;  without  it,  it  is  a 
pure  form  ;  but  it  cannot  in  any  wa\'  establisli  a  union 
between  matter  and  it.  So  long  as  he  only  feels,  wishes, 
and  acts  under  the  influence  of  desire,  he  is  nothing  more 
than  tlie  world,  if  by  this  word  we  point  out  onh"  the 
formless  contents  of  time.  Without  doubt,  it  is  onh-  his 
sensuousness  that  makes  his  strength  pass  into  etJicacious 
acts,  but  it  is  his  personalit}'  alone  that  makes  this  activ- 
ity his  own.  Thus,  that  he  may  not  only  be  a  world,  he 
must  give  form  to  matter,  and  in  order  not  to  be  a  mere 
form,  he  must  give  realitv  to  the  virtualitv  that  he  bears 
in  him.  lie  gives  matter  to  form  by  creating  time,  and 
^3'  opposing  the  immutable  to  change,  the  diversit}'  of  the 
world  to  the  eternal  unit}'  of  the  Ego.  He  gives  a  form 
to  matter  b}'  again  suppressing  time,  by  maintaining  per- 
manence in  change,  and  by  i)lacing  the  diversity  of  the 
world  under  the  unity  of  the  Ego. 

Now  from  this  source  issue  for  man  two  opposite 
exigencies,  the  two  fundamental  laws  of  sensuous-rational 
nature.  The  first  has  for  its  object  absolute  re((/if>/;  it 
must  make  a  world  of  what  is  only  form,  manifest  all  that 
in  it  is  onl}'  a  force.  The  second  law  has  for  its  object 
ahsioluie  fon?iaI it  1/ ;  it  must  destroy  in  him  all  that  is  only 
world,  and  carrv  out  harmony  in  all  changes.  In  other 
terms,  he  must  manifest  all  that  is  internal,  and  give  form 
to   all   that   is  external.     Considered    in   its   most    lofty 
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accomplishment,  this  twofold  labor  brings  back  to  the  idea 
of  humauit}-,  which  was  m^-  staiting-poiut. 


Letter  XII. 

This  twofold  labor  or  task,  which  consists  in  making  the 
necessary  pass  into  reality'  in  us  and  in  malviug  out  of  us 
reality-  subject  to  the  law  of  necessity,  is  urged  upon  us  as 
a  duty  by  two  opposing  forces,  which  are  justl}^  st3'led 
impulsions  or  instincts,  because  the\'  impel  us  to  realize 
their  object.  The  first  of  these  impulsions,  w^hich  I  shall 
call  the  sensuous  instinct^  issues  from  the  physical  exist- 
ence of  man,  or  from  sensuous  nature  ;  and  it  is  this  instinct 
which  tends  to  enclose  him  in  the  limits  of  time,  and  to 
make  of  him  a  material  being  ;  I  do  not  say  to  give  him 
matter,  for  to  do  that  a  certain  free  activity'  of  the  person- 
ality would  be  necessary,  which,  receiving  matter,  distin- 
guishes it  from  the  Ego,  or  what  is  permanent.  By  matter 
I  only  understand  in  this  place  the  change  or  reality  that 
fills  time.  Consequently  the  instinct  requires  that  there 
should  be  change,  and  that  time  should  contain  something. 
This  simplv  filled  state  of  time  is  named  sensation,  and 
it  is  only  in  this  state  that  ph3'sical  existence  manifests 
itself. 

As  all  that  is  in  time  is  successive,  it  follovrs  by  that 
fact  aloue  that  something  is  :  all  the  remainder  is  excluded. 
When  one  note  on  an  instrument  is  touched,  among  all 
those  that  it  virtually  offers,  this  note  alone  is  real.  When 
man  is  actually  modified,  the  infinite  possibility  of  all  his 
modifications  is  limited  to  this  single  mode  of  existence. 
Thus,  then,  the  exclusive  action  of  sensuous  impulsion  has 
for  its  necessary'  consequence  the  narrowest  limitation. 
In  this  state  man  is  only  a  unity  of  magnitude,  a  complete 
moment  in  time  ;  or,  to  speak  more  correcth',  he  is  not, 
for  his  personality  is  suppressed  as  long  as  sensation  holds 
sway  over  him  and  carries  time  along  with  it. 

This  instinct  extends  its  domains  over  the  entire  sphere 
of  the  finite  in  man,  and  as  form  is  only  revealed  in  matter, 
and  the  absolute  by  means  of  its  limits,  the  total  mani- 
festation of  human  nature  is  connected  on  a  close  analysis 
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with  the  sensuous  instinct.  But  though  it  is  only  this 
instinct  that  awakens  and  develops  what  exists  virtually 
in  man,  it  is  nevertheless  tliis  very  instinct  which  renders 
his  perfection  impossible.  It  binds  down  to  the  world  of 
sense  by  indestructible  ties  the  spirit  that  tends  higher, 
and  it  calls  back  to  the  limits  of  the  present,  abstraction 
which  had  its  free  develoi)ment  in  the  sphere  of  the 
infinite.  No  doubt,  thought  can  escape  it  for  a  moment, 
and  a  firm  will  victoriously  resist  its  exigencies :  but  soon 
compressed  nature  resumes  her  rights  to  give  an  imperious 
reality  to  our  existence,  to  give  it  contents,  substance, 
knowledge,  and  an  aim  for  our  activity. 

The  second  impulsion,  which  may  be  named  the  for?nal 
instinct,  issues  from  the  absolute  existence  of  man,  or  from 
his  rational  nature,  and  tends  to  set  free,  and  bring  har- 
mony into  the  diversity  of  its  manifestations,  and  to  main- 
tain personality  notwithstanding  all  the  changes  of  state. 
As  tills  personality,  being  an  absolute  and  indivisible 
unity,  can  never  be  in  contradiction  with  itself,  as  we  are 
ourselves  forever,  this  impulsion,  which  tends  to  maintain 
personality,  can  never  exact  in  one  time  anything  but 
what  it  exacts  and  requires  forever.  It  therefore  decides 
for  always  what  it  decides  now,  and  orders  now  what  it 
orders  forever.  Hence  it  embraces  tiie  whole  series  of 
times,  or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  it  suppresses 
time  and  change.  It  wishes  the  real  to  be  necessary  and 
eternal,  and  it  wishes  the  eternal  and  the  necessary  to  be 
real ;  in  other  terms,  it  tends  to  truth  and  justice. 

If  the  sensuous  instinct  only  produces  accidents,  the 
formal  instinct  gives  laws,  laws  for  every  judgment  when 
it  is  a  question  of  knowledge,  laws  for  every  will  when  it 
is  a  question  of  action.  Whether,  therefore,  we  recognize 
an  object  or  conceive  an  objective  value  to  a  state  of  the 
subject,  whether  we  act  in  virtue  of  knowledge  or  make  of 
the  objective  the  determining  princii)le  of  our  state  ;  in 
both  cases  we  withdraw  this  state  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
time,  and  we  attribute  to  it  reality  for  all  liien  and  for  all 
time,  tliat  is,  universality  and  necessity.  Feeling  can  only- 
say  :  ''  That  is  true  for  this  subject  and  at  this  moment" 
and  there  ma}'  come  another  moment,  another  subject, 
which  withdraws  the  alllrmation  from  the  actual  feeling. 
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But  when  once  thought  pronounces  and  sa_ys  :  "  That  is" 
it  decides  forever  and  ever,  and  the  vaHdit}-  of  its  decision 
is  guaranteed  by  the  personalit}-  itself,  which  defies  all 
change.  Inclination  can  only  say  :  "  That  is  good /or  your 
individuality  and  present  necessity  "  ;  but  tlie  changing 
current  of  affairs  will  sweep  them  away,  and  what  you 
ardently  desire  to-day  will  form  the  object  of  your  aversion 
to-morrow.  But  when  the  moral  feeling  says:  "That 
ought  to  be,"  it  decides  forever.  If  j-ou  confess  the  truth 
because  it  is  the  truth,  and  if  you  i)ractise  justice  because 
it  is  justice,  you  have  made  of  a  particular  case  the  law 
of  all  possible  cases,  and  treated  one  moment  of  your  life  as 
eterniU'. 

Accordingly,  when  the  formal  impulse  holds  sway  and 
the  pure  object  acts  in  us,  the  being  attains  its  highest 
expansion,  all  barriers  disappear,  and  from  the  unity  of 
magnitude  in  which  man  was  enclosed  by  a  narrow 
sensuousness,  he  rises  to  the  ?(n^Y_y  of  idea,  which  embraces 
and  keeps  subject  the  entire  sphere  of  phenomena.  Dur- 
ing this  operation  we  are  no  longer  in  time,  but  time  is  in 
us  with  its  infinite  succession.  We  are  no  longer  individ- 
uals but  a  species  ;  the  judgment  of  all  spirits  is  expressed 
b}'  our  own,  and  the  choice  of  all  hearts  is  represented  by 
our  own  act. 


Letter  XIII. 

On  a  first  survey,  nothing  appears  more  opposed  than 
these  two  impulsions  ;  one  having  for  its  object  change, 
the  other  immutability,  and  yet  it  is  these  two  notions  that 
exhaust  the  notion  of  humanit}',  and  a  i\m\\  fundamental 
imjyulsion,  holding  a  medium  between  them,  is  quite 
inconceivable.  How  then  shall  we  re-establish  the  unity 
of  human  nature,  a  unity  that  appears  completel3'  destroyed 
by  this  primitive  and  radical  opposition? 

I  admit  these  two  tendencies  are  contradictory,  but  it 
should  be  noticed  that  the}'  are  not  so  in  the  same  ohjects. 
But  things  that  do  not  meet  cannot  come  into  collision, 
No  doubt  the  sensuous  impulsion  desires  change  ;  but  it 
does  not  wish  that  it  should  extend  to  personalit}'  and  its 
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liek],  nor  that  there  should  be  a  change  of  principles. 
The  formal  impulsion  seeks  unitv  and  permanence,  but  it 
does  not  wish  the  condition  to  remain  lixed  with  the 
person,  that  there  should  be  identity  of  feeling.  There- 
fore these  two  impulsions  are  not  divided  bj'  nature,  and 
if,  nevertheless,  they  appear  so,  it  is  because  they  have 
become  divided  by  transgressing  nature  freely,  by  ignoring 
themselves,  and  by  confounding  their  spheres.  The  office 
of  cidture  is  to  watch  over  them  and  to  secure  to  each  one 
its  proper  /i/tu'ts  ;  therefore  culture  has  to  give  equal  justice 
to  both,  and  to  defend  not  only  the  rational  impulsion 
against  the  sensuous,  but  also  the  latter  against  the  former. 
Hence  she  has  to  act  a  twofold  part :  first,  to  protect  sense 
against  the  attacks  of  freedom  ;  secondly,  to  secure  per- 
sonality against  the  power  of  sensations.  One  of  these 
ends  is  attained  bj'  tlie  cultivation  of  the  sensuous,  the 
other  by  that  of  reason. 

Since  the  world  is  developed  in  time,  or  change,  the 
perfection  of  the  faculty  that  places  men  in  relation  with 
the  world  will  necessarily  be  the  greatest  possible  muta- 
l)ility  and  extensiveness.  Since  personalit}-  is  permanence 
in  change,  the  perfection  of  this  foculty,  vvdiich  must  be 
opposed  to  change,  will  be  the  greatest  possible  freedom 
of  action  (autonomy)  and  intensity.  Tlie  more  the  I'ccep- 
tivit}-  is  developed  under  manifold  aspects,  the  more  it  is 
movable  and  offers  surfaces  to  phenomena,  the  larger 
is  the  part  of  the  world  seized  upon  by  man,  and  the 
more  virtualities  he  develops  in  himself.  Again,  in  i)ro- 
portion  as  man  gains  strength  and  depth,  and  depth 
and  reason  gain  in  freedom,  in  that  proportion  man  tai-es 
in  a  larger  share  of  the  world,  and  throws  out  forms 
outside  himself.  Therefore  his  culture  will  consist,  first, 
in  placing  his  receptivity  in  contact  with  the  world  in 
the  greatest  number  of  points  possible,  and  in  raising 
passivity,  to  the  highest  exponent  on  the  side  of  feeling"; 
secondly,  in  procuring  for  tiie  determining  faculty  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  independence,  in  relation 
to  the  receptive  power,  and  in  raising  activity  to 
the  highest  degree  on  the  side  of  reason.  B}-"  the 
union  of  these  two  qualities  man  will  associate  the 
highest  degree   of  self-spontaneity    (autonomy)    and   of 
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freedom  -with  the  fullest  plenitude  of  existence,  and 
instead  of  abandoninsj;  himself  to  the  ■norld  so  as  to  set 
lost  in  it,  he  Avill  rather  absorb  it  in  himself,  with  all  the 
infinitude  of  its  phenomena,  and  subject  it  to  the  unity 
of  bis  reason. 

But  man  can  invert  this  relation,  and  thus  fail  in 
attaining  his  destination  in  two  wa^ys.  He  can  hand  over 
to  the  passive  force  the  intensitj'  demanded  by  the  active 
force ;  he  can  encroach  b^'  material  impulsion  on  the 
formal  impulsion,  and  convert  the  receptive  into  the  deter- 
mining power.  He  can  attribute  to  the  active  force  the 
extensiveness  belonging  to  the  passive  force,  he  can  en- 
croach by  the  formal  impulsion  on  the  material  impulsion, 
and  substitute  the  determining  for  the  receptive  power. 
In  the  former  case,  he  will  never  be  an  Ego,  a  personality' ; 
in  the  second  case,  he  will  never  be  a  Non-Ego,  and  hence 
in  both  cases  he  will  be  neither  the  o)ie  nor  the  other, 
consequent!}'  he  will  be  nothing. 

In  fact,  if  the  sensuous  impulsion  becomes  determining, 
if  the  senses  become  lawgivers,  and  if  the  world  stifles 
personalitj',  he  loses  as  object  what  he  gains  in  force. 
It  may  be  said  of  man  that  when  he  is  only  the  contents 
of  time,  he  is  not  and  consequentlj^  lie  has  no  other 
contents.  His  condition  is  destroyed  at  the  same  time  as 
his  personalit}',  because  these  are  two  correlative  ideas, 
because  change  presupposes  permanence,  aH<]  a  limited 
reality  implies  an  infinite  reality.  If  the  formal  impulsion 
becomes  receptive,  that  is,  if  thought  anticipates  sensation, 
and  the  person  substitutes  itself  in  the  place  of  the  world, 
it  loses  as  a  subject  and  autonomous  force  what  it  gains 
as  object,  because  immutability  implies  change,  and  that 
to  manifest  itself  also  absolute  reality  requires  limits.  As 
soon  as  man  is  only  form,  he  has  no  form,  and  the  person- 
ality vanishes  with  the  condition.  In  a  word,  it  is  only 
inasmuch  as  he  is  spontaneous,  autonomous,  that  there  is 
realit}^  oQt  of  him.  that  he  is  also  receptive  ;  and  it  is  only 
inasmuch  as  he  is  receptive  that  there  is  realitj'  in  him, 
that  he  is  a  thinking  force. 

Consequently  these  two  impulsions  require  limits,  and 
looked  upon  as  forces,  they  need  tempering ;  the  former 
that  it  may  not  encroach  on  the  field  of  legislation,  the 
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latter  that  it  inny  not  invade  tlie  ground  of  feeling.  But 
this  tempering  and  moderating  the  sensuous  impulsion 
ought  not  to  be  the  effect  of  ph3'sical  impotence  or  of  a 
bluntino;  of  sensations,  which  is  always  a  matter  for 
contempt.  It  must  be  a  free  act,  an  activity  of  the  person, 
which  by  its  moral  intensity  moderates  the  sensuous 
intensity,  and  by  the  sway  of  impressions  takes  from  them 
in  depth  what  it  gives  tliem  in  surface  or  breadth.  The 
character  must  place  limits  to  temperament,  for  the  senses 
have  only  the  right  to  lose  elements  if  it  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  mind.  In  its  turn,  tlie  tempering  of  the 
formal  impulsion  must  not  result  from  moral  impotence, 
from  a  relaxation  of  thought  and  will,  which  would  de- 
grade humanit}-.  It  is  necessary  that  the  glorious  source 
of  this  second  tempering  should  be  the  fulness  of  sensa- 
tions ;  it  is  necessar}-  that  sensuousness  itself  should 
defend  its  field  with  a  victorious  arm  and  resist  the 
violence  that  the  invading  activity  of  the  mind  would  do 
to  it.  In  a  word,  it  is  necessary  that  the  material  im[)ul- 
sion  should  be  contained  in  the  limits  of  propriety  b}' 
personality,  and  the  formal  impulsion  by  receptivity  or 
nature. 


Letter  XIV. 

We  have  been  brought  to  the  idea  of  such  a  correlation 
between  the  two  impulsions  that  the  action  of  the  one 
establishes  and  limits  at  the  same  time  the  action  of  the 
other,  and  that  each  of  them,  taken  in  isolation,  does 
arrive  at  its  highest  manifestation  just  because  the  other 
is  active. 

No  doul)t  this  correlation  of  the  two  impulsions  is 
simply  a  problem  advanced  by  reason,  and  which  man  will 
only  be  able  to  solve  in  the  i)orfcction  of  his  being.  It  is 
in  the  strictest  signification  of  the  term:  t/ie  idea  of  his 
hunwuitij;  accordingly,  it  is  an  inlinite  to  which  he  can 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  in  the  course  of  time,  but 
without  ever  reaching  it.  "  He  ought  not  to  aim  at  form 
to  the  injury  of  reality,  nor  to  reality  to  the  detriment  of 
the  form.     He   must  rather  seek  the  absolute  being  by 
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means  of  a  determinate  being,  and  the  determinate  being  by 
means  of  an  infinite  being.  He  must  set  tlie  world  before 
him  because  he  is  a  person,  and  he  must  be  a  person 
because  he  has  the  world  before  him.  He  must  feel  be- 
cause he  has  a  consciousness  of  himself,  and  he  must  have 
a  consciousness  of  himself  because  he  feels."  It  is  only 
in  conformity  with  this  idea  that  he  is  a  man  in  the  full 
sense  of  tlie  word  ;  but  he  cannot  be  convinced  of  this  so 
long  as  he  gives  himself  np  exclusively  to  one  of  these  two 
impulsions,  or  only  satisfies  them  one  after  the  other. 
For  as  long  as  he  only  feels,  his  absolute  personality  and 
existence  remain  a  mystery  to  him,  and  as  long  as  he  only 
thinks,  his  condition  or  existence  in  time  escapes  him. 
But  if  there  were  cases  in  which  he  could  have  ut  once  this 
twofold  experience  in  which  he  would  have  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  freedom  and  the  feeUng  of  his  existence  to- 
gether, in  which  he  would  simultaneously  feel  as  matter 
and  know  himself  as  spirit,  in  such  cases,  and  in  such 
only,  would  lie  have  a  complete  intuition  of  his  humanity, 
and  the  object  that  would  procure  him  this  intuition  would 
be  a  symbol  of  his  accomplished  destiny  and  consequently 
serve  to  express  the  infinite  to  him  —  since  this  destination 
can  only  be  fulfilled  in  the  fulness  of  time. 

Presuming  that  cases  of  this  kind  could  present  them- 
selves in  experience,  they  would  awake  in  him  a  new 
impulsion,  which,  precisely  because  the  other  two  impul- 
sions would  co-operate  in  it,  would  be  opposed  to  each  of 
them  taken  in  isolation,  and  miglit,  with  good  grounds,  be 
taken  for  a  new  impulsion.  The  sensuous  impulsion 
requires  that  there  should  be  change,  that  time  should 
have  contents  ;  the  formal  impulsion  requires  that  time 
should  be  supjiressed,  tliat  there  should  be  no  change. 
Consequently,  the  impulsion  in  which  both  of  the  others 
act  in  concert  —  allow  me  to  call  \ti\\^  instinct  o/"  7-)^«//,  till 
I  explain  the  term  —  the  instinct  of  play  would  have  as  its 
object  to  suppress  time  in  time,  to  conciliate  the  state  of 
transition  or  becoming  with  the  absolute  being,  change 
with  identity. 

The  sensuous  instinct  wishes  to  be  determined,  it  wishes 
to  receive  an  object ;  the  formal  instinct  wishes  to  deter- 
mine itself,  it  wishes  to  produce  an  object.     Therefore  the 
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instinct   of  play   will   endeavor  to   receive   as   it   would 

itself  have  produced,   and   to   produce   as   it   aspires   to 

receive. 

/     The  sensuous   impulsion  excludes  from  its  subject  all 

/  autonomy    and   freedom  ;    the  formal  impulsion  excludes 

-|-  all  dependence  and  passivit}'.     But  the  exclusion  of  free- 

V  doni  is  physical   necessity  ;  the  exclusion  of  passivity  is 

Niioral    necessity.     Thus    the   two  impulsions  subdue  the 

mind  :  the  former  to  the  laws  of  nature,  the  latter  to  the 

\v^_ofreasoi]^^^tj;£sults_ii-om  tW&  ^batr  the  instinct  of 

play,    \vnTch  Tinites~tlie  dou])le  action   of  the  two  other 

instincts,  will  content  the  mind  at  once  morally'  and  ph}'- 

sically.     Hence,  as  it  suppresses  all  that  is  contingent,  it 

will  also  sn[)press  all  coercion,  and  will  set  man  free  pln'si- 

cally  and  luorall}-.     When  we  welcome  with  etfusion  some 

one  who  deserves  our  contempt,  we   feel  painfull}-  that 

nature  is  constrahied.     When  we  have  a  hostile  feeling 

against -a  person  who  commands  our  esteem,  we  feel  pain- 

fulh'  the  constraint  of  reason.     But  if  this  person  inspires 

us  with  interest,  and  also  wins  our  esteem,  the  constraint 

of  feeling  vanishes  together  with  the  constraint  of  reason, 

and  we  begin  to  love  him,  that  is  to  say,  to  play,  to  take 

recreation,  at  once  with  our  inclination  and  our  esteem. 

Moreover,  as  the  sensuous  impulsion  controls  us  phy- 
sically, and  the  formal  impulsion  morall}',  the  former 
makes  our  formal  constitution  contingent,  and  the  latter 
luakes  our  material  constitution  contingent,  that  is  to  sa}', 
there  is  contingence  in  the  agreement  of  our  happiness 
with  our  perfection,  and  reciprocally.  The  instinct  of 
play,  in  which  botli  act  in  concert,  will  render  botli  our 
formal  and  our  material  constitution  contingent ;  accord- 
ingly, our  })erfection  and  our  Inqipiness  in  like  manner. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  exactl}'  because  it  makes  hot/i  of 
them  contingent,  and  because  the  contingent  disappears 
with  necessity,  it  will  suppress  this  contingence  in  botli, 
and  will  thus  give  form  to  matter  and  reality  to  form.  In 
proportion  that  it  will  lessen  the  dynamic  inllnence  of 
feeling  and  passion,  it  will  place  them  in  harmon}'  with 
rational  ideas,  and  by  taking  from  the  laws  of  reason  their 
moral  constraint,  it  will  reconcile  them  with  the  interest 
of  the  senses. 
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Letter  XV. 

I  APPROACri  continuall}-  nearer  to  the  end  to  whieli  I  lead 
you,  1)}'  a  path  offering  few  attractions.  Be  pleased  to 
follow  me  a  few  steps  further,  and  a  large  horizon  will 
open  up  to  you,  and  a  delightful  prospect  will  reward  3'ou 
for  the  labor  of  the  wa^'. 

The  ol)ject  of  the  sensuous  instinct,  expressed  in  a 
universal  conception,  is  named  Life  in  the  widest  accepta- 
tion ;  a  conception  that  expresses  all  material  existence 
and  all  that  is  immediately  present  in  the  senses.  The 
object  of  the  formal  instinct,  expressed  in  a  universal  con- 
ception, is  called  shape  or  form,  as  well  in  an  exact  as  in 
an  inexact  acceptation  ;  a  conception  that  embraces  all 
formal  qualities  of  things  and  all  relations  of  the  same  to 
the  thinking  powers.  The  object  of  the  pla}'  instinct, 
represented  in  a  general  statement,  may  therefore  bear 
the  name  of  limn  (i  for  in:  a  term  that  serves  to  describe 
all  aesthetic  qualities  of  phenomena,  and  what  people  style, 
in  the  widest  sense,  beauty. 

Beauty  is  neither  extended  to  the  whole  field  of  all 
living  things  nor  merelv  enclosed  in  this  field.  A  marble 
block,  though  it  is  and  remains  lifeless,  can  nevertheless 
become  a  living  form  l)y  the  arcliitect  and  sculptor  ;  a 
man.  thougli  lie  lives  ami  has  a  form,  is  ftir  from  being 
a  living  form  on  that  account.  For  this  to  be  the  case,  it 
is  necessaiy  that  his  form  should  be  life,  and  that  his  life 
should  be  a  form.  As  long  as  we  only  think  of  his  form, 
it  is  lifeless,  a  mere  abstraction  ;  as  long  as  we  only  feel 
his  life,  it  is  without  form,  a  mere  impression.  It  is  only 
when  his  form  lives  in  our  feeling,  and  Lis  life  in  our 
understanding,  he  is  the  living  I'orm,  and  this  will 
everywhere  be  the  case  where  we  judge  him  to  be  beau- 
tiful" 

But  the  genesis  of  beauty  is  b3'  no  means  declared 
because  we  know  how  to  point  out  the  component  parts, 
which  in  their  combination  produce  beauty.  For  to  this 
end  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  comprehend  that  combination 
itself,  which  continues  to  defy  our  exploration,  as  well  as 
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all  mutual  operation  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite. 
The  reason,  on  transcendental  grounds,  makes  the  fol- 
lowiiio-  demand  :  There  shall  be  a  coniniiniion  between  the 
formal  impulse  and  the  material  impulse  —  that  is,  there 
shall  be  a  plaN'  instinct  —  because  it  is  onh'  the  unity  of 
reality  with  the  form,  of  the  accidental  with  the  necessary, 
of  the  passive  state  with  freedom,  that  the  conception  of 
humanity  is  completed.  Reason  is  obliged  to  make  this 
demand,  because  her  nature  impels  her  to  completeness 
and  to  the  removal  of  all  bounds  ;  while  every  exclusive 
activity  of  one  or  the  other  impulse  leaves  human  nature 
incomplete  and  places  a  limit  in  it.  Accordingly,  as  soon 
as  reason  issues  the  mandate,  "  a  humanit\'  shall  exist,  " 
it  proclaims  at  the  same  time  the  law,  "  there  shall  be  a 
beauty."  Experience  can  answer  us  if  there  is  a  beaut}', 
and  we  shall  know  it  as  soon  as  she  has  taught  us  if  a 
humanity  can  exist.  But  neither  reason  nor  experience 
can  tell  us  how  beaatj'  can  be  and  how  a  humanity  is 
possible. 

We  know  that  man  is  neither  exclusively  matter  nor 
exclusively  spirit.  Accordingl}',  beauty  as  the  consum- 
mation of  humanity,  can  neither  be  exclusive!}'  mere  life, 
as  has  been  asserted  b}'  sharp-sighted  observers,  who 
kept  too  close  to  the  testimon}'  of  experience,  and  to 
which  the  taste  of  the  time  would  gladly  degrade  it ; 
Nor  can  beauty  be  merely  form,  as  has  been  judged  by 
speculative  sophists,  who  departed  too  far  from  experience, 
and  by  philosophic  artists,  who  were  led  too  much  b}-  the 
necessity  of  art  in  explaining  beauty ;  it  is  rather  the 
connnon  object  of  both  impulses,  that  is  of  the  play 
instinct.  The  use  of  language  completely  justifies  this 
name,  as  it  it  wont  to  qualify  with  the  word  play  what  is 
neither  subjectively  nor  objectivel}-  accidental,  and  .yet 
does  not  impose  necessity  either  externally  or  internally. 
As  the  mind  in  the  intuition  of  the  beautiful  finds  itself 
in  a  hap[)y  medium  between  law  and  necessity',  it  is,  be- 
cause it  divides  itself  between  both,  emancipated  from 
the  pressure  of  both.  The  formal  impulse  and  the  ma- 
terial impulse  are  equall}'  earnest  in  their  demands, 
because  one  relates  in  its  cognition  to  tilings  in  their 
reality  and  the  other  to  their  necessity  ;  because  in  action 
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the  first  is  directed  to  tlie  preservation  of  life,  tlie  second 
to  the  preservation  of  dignity,  and  therefore  both  to  trutli 
and  perfection.  But  life  becomes  more  indilferent  when 
dignity  is  mixed  up  with  it,  and  dut}'  no  longer  coerces 
when  inclination  attracts.  In  like  manner  tlie  mind  takes 
in  the  realit}-  of  things,  material  truth,  more  freely  and 
tranquill}'  as  soon  as  it  encounters  formal  truth,  the  law 
of  necessity ;  nor  does  the  mind  find  itself  strung  by 
abstraction  as  soon  as  immediate  intuition  can  accompany 
it.  In  one  word,  when  the  mind  comes  into  communion 
with  ideas,  all  reality  loses  its  serious  value  because 
it  becomes  small ,'  and  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  feel- 
ing, necessit}'  parts  also  with  its  serious  value  because  it 
is  easy. 

But  perhaps  the  objection  has  for  some  time  occurred 
to  you.  Is  not  the  beautiful  degraded  b^y  this,  that  it  is 
made  a  mere  pla\' }  and  is  it  not  reduced  to  the  level  of 
frivolous  objects  which  have  for  ages  passed  under  that 
name?  Does  it  not  contradict  the  conception  of  the 
reason  and  the  dignity  of  beauty,  which  is  nevertheless 
reaarded  as  an  instrument  of  culture,  to  confine  it  to  the 
work  of  being  a  mere  pla}'?  and  does  it  not  contradict  the 
empirical  conception  of  play,  which  can  coexist  with  the 
exclusion  of  all  taste,  to  confine  it  mereh'  to  Ijeaut}'? 

But  what  is  meant  by  a  mere  play.,  when  we  know  that 
in  all  conditions  of  humanity  that  very  thing  is  play,  and 
0)ily  that  is  pla}'  which  makes  man  complete  and  develops 
simultaneously  his  twofold  nature?  What  3'ou  style 
limitation,  according  to  your  representation  of  the  matter, 
according  to  m}'  views,  which  I  have  justified  by  proofs,  I 
name  enlargement.  Consequenth'  I  should  have  said 
exactly  the  reverse  :  man  is  serious  only  with  the  agreeable, 
with  the  good,  and  with  the  perfect,  but  he /vA/y.s  with 
beauty.  In  saying  this  we  must  not  indeed  think  of  the 
plays  that  are  in  vogue  in  real  life,  and  whicli  commonly 
refer  only  to  his  material  state.  But  in  real  life  we  should 
also  seek  in  vain  for  the  beauty  of  which  we  are  here 
speaking.  The  actually  present  beauty  is  worthy  of  the 
really,  of  the  actually  present  play-impulse  ;  but  by  the 
ideal  of  beauty,  which  is  set  up  by  the  reason,  an  ideal  of 
the  play-instinct  is  also  presented,  which  man  ouglit  to  have 
before  his  eyes  in  all  his  pla3's. 
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Therefore,  no  error  will  ever  be  incurred  if  we  seek  the 
ideal  of  beauty  on  the  same  road  on  which  we  satisfy  our 
play-iniiiulsc.  We  can  iimnediatoly  understand  why  the 
ideal  form  of  a  Venus,  of  a  Juno,  and  of  an  Apollo,  is  to 
be  sought  not  at  Rome,  but  in  Greece,  if  we  contrast  the 
Greek  population,  deliiiiiting  in  the  bloodless  athletic 
contests  of  boxing,  racing,  and  intellectual  rivalry  at 
Olympia,  with  the  Roman  people  gloating  over  the  agony 
of  a  gladiator.  Now  the  reason  pronounces  that  the  beau- 
tiful must  not  onl}'  be  life  and  form,  but  a  living  form, 
that  is,  beauty,  inasmuch  as  it  dictates  to  man  the  twofold 
law  of  absolute  formality  and  absolute  reality.  Reason 
also  utters  the  decision  that  man  shall  only  play  with 
beaut}',  and  he  shall  onlij  plaij  with  beauty. 

For,  to  speak  out  once  for  all,  man  onl}^  pl^ys  when  in 
the  full  meaning  of  the  word  he  is  a  man,  and  he  is  only 
complvtely  a  mamohen  he  plays.  This  proposition,  which 
at  this  moment  perhaps  appears  paradoxical,  will  receive 
a  great  and  deep  meaning  if  we  have  advanced  far  enough 
to  appl}'  it  to  the  twofold  seriousness  of  duty  and  of 
destiny.  I  promise  3'ou  that  the  whole  edifice  of  aesthetic 
art  and  the  still  more  difficult  art  of  life  will  be  supported 
by  this  principle.  But  this  proposition  is  only  unexpected 
in  science  ;  long  ago  it  lived  and  worked  in  art  and  in  the 
feeling  of  the  Greeks,  her  most  accomplished  masters ; 
only  they  removed  to  Olympus  what  ought  to  have  been 
preserved  on  earth.  Influenced  b_y  the  truth  of  this  [)rin- 
ciple,  the}'  effaced  from  the  brow  of  their  gods  the  earnest- 
ness and  labor  which  furrow  the  cheeks  of  mortals,  and 
also  the  hollow  lust  that  smoothes  the  empty  face.  They 
set  free  the  ever  serene  fi'om  the  chains  of  every  purpose, 
of  every  duty,  of  ever}'  care,  and  they  made  indolence 
and  indiference  the  envied  condition  of  the  godlike  race  ; 
merely  human  appellations  for  the  freest  and  highest  mind. 
As  well  the  material  pressure  of  natural  laws  as  the 
spiritual  pressure  of  moral  laws  lost  itself  in  its  higher 
idea  of  necessity,  which  embraced  at  the  same  time  both 
worlds,  and  out  of  the  union  of  these  two  necessities  issued 
true  freedom.  Inspired  by  this  spirit  the  Greeks  also 
effaced  from  the  features  of  their  ideal,  together  with 
desire  or  inclination,  all  traces  of  oolition,  or,  better  still, 
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the}'^  made  both  unrecognizable,  because  they  knew  how 
to  wed  them  both  in  the  closest  alHance.  It  is  neither 
charm,  nor  is  it  dignity,  which  speaks  from  the  glorious 
face  of  Juno  Ludovici ;  it  is  neither  of  these,  for  it  is  both 
at  once.  While  the  female  god  challenges  our  veneration, 
the  godlike  woman  at  the  same  time  kindles  our  love.  But 
while  in  ecstacy  we  give  ourselves  up  to  the  heavenly 
beauty,  the  heavenly  self-repose  awes  us  back.  The  whole 
form  rests  and  dwells  in  itself —  a  fully  complete  creation 
in  itself  —  and  as  if  she  were  out  of  space,  without 
advance  or  resistance ;  it  shows  no  force  contending  with 
force,  no  opening  through  which  time  could  break  in. 
Irresistil)ly  carried  away  and  attracted  by  her  womanly 
charm,  kept  off  at  a  distance  by  her  godly  dignity,  we  also 
find  ourselves  at  length  in  the  state  of  the  greatest  repose, 
and  the  result  is  a  wonderful  impression  for  which  the  under- 
standing has  no  idea  and  language  uo  name. 


Letter  XVI. 

From  the  antagonism  of  the  two  impulsions,  and  from  the 
association  of  two  opposite  principles,  we  have  seen 
beaut}'  to  result,  of  which  the  highest  ideal  must  therefore 
be  sought  in  the  most  perfect  union  and  equilibrium  possi- 
ble of  the  reality  and  of  the  form.  But  this  equilibrium 
remains  always  an  idea  that  reality  can  never  completel}' 
reach.  In  reality,  there  will  alwa3's  remain  a  preponder- 
ance of  one  of  these  elements  over  the  other,  and  the 
highest  point  to  which  experience  can  reach  will  consist  in 
an  oscillation  between  two  principles,  when  sometimes 
reality  and  at  others  form  will  have  tlie  advantage.  Ideal 
beauty  is  therefore  eternally  one  and  indivisible,  because 
tliere  can  only  be  one  single  equilibrium  ;  on  the  contrary, 
experimental  beauty  will  be  eternally  doulde,  because  in 
the  oscillation  the  equilibrium  ma}'  be  destro^'ed  in  two 
ways  —  this  side  and  that. 

I  have  called  attention  in  the  foregoing  letters  to  a  fact 
that  can  also  be  rigoi'ously  deduced  from  the  considera- 
tions that  have  engaged  our  attention  to  the  present  point ; 
this  fact  is  that  an  exciting  and  also  a  moderating  action 
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ma}'  be  expected  from  the  beautiful.  The  tempering  action 
is  directed  to  keep  within  proper  limits  the  sensuous  and 
the  formal  impulsions  ;  the  exciting,  to  maintain  both  of 
them  in  their  full  force.  But  these  two  modes  of  action 
of  beauty  ought  to  be  completely  identified  in  the  idea. 
The  beautiful  ought  to  temper  while  uniformly  exciting 
the  two  natures,  and  it  ought  also  to  excite  while  uni- 
formly moderating  them.  This  result  flows  at  once  from 
the  idea  of  a  correlation,  in  virtue  of  which  the  two  terms 
mutually  imply  each  other,  and  are  the  reciprocal  condition 
one  of  the  other,  a  correlation  of  which  the  purest  pro- 
duct is  beauty.  But  experience  does  not  offer  an  example 
of  so  perfect  a  correlation.  In  the  field  of  experience  it 
will  always  happen  more  or  less  that  excess  on  the  one 
side  will  give  rise  to  deficienc}- on  the  other,  and  deficiency 
will  give  birth  to  excess.  It  results  from  this  that  what 
in  the  beau-ideal  is  only  distinct  intlie  idea  is  different  in 
reality  in  empirical  beaulj.  The  beau-ideal,  though  sim- 
ple and  indivisible,  discloses,  when  viewed  in  two  different 
aspects,  on  the  one  hand,  a  propert}'  of  gentleness  and 
grace,  and  on  the  other,  an  energetic  propert}' ;  in  expe- 
rience there  is  a  gentle  and  graceful  beauty  and  there  is 
an  energetic  beauty.  It  is  so,  and  it  will  be  always  so,  so 
long  as  the  absolute  is  enclosed  in  the  limits  of  time,  and 
the  ideas  of  reason  have  to  be  realized  in  humanity.  For 
example,  the  intellectual  man  has  the  ideal  of  virtue,  of 
truth,  and  of  happiness ;  but  the  active  man  will  only 
practise  virtues ,  will  onl}'  grasp  truths,  and  enjoy  liappij 
dags.  The  business  of  pliysical  and  moral  education  is 
to  bring  back  this  multiplicit}'  to  unit}',  to  put  morality  in 
the  place  of  manners,  science  in  the  place  of  knowledge  ; 
the  business  of  aesthetic  education  is  to  make  out  of 
beauties  the  beautiful. 

Energetic  beauty  can  no  more  preserve  a  man  from  a 
certain  residue  of  savage  violence  and  harshness  than 
graceful  beauty  can  secure  him  against  a  certain  degree  of 
effeminacy  and  weakness.  As  it  is  the  effect  of  the 
energetic  beauty  to  elevate  the  mind  in  a  physical  and 
Dioral  point  of  view  and  to  augment  its  momentum,  it  only 
too  often  happens  that  the  resistance  of  the  temi)erament 
and  of  the  character  diminishes  the   aptitude  to  receive 
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impressions,  that  the  delicate  part  of  humanity  suffeTS  an 
oppression  which  ought  onl}^  to  atfect  its  grosser  part,  and 
that  this  coarse  nature  participates  in  an  increase  of 
force  that  ouglit  only  to  turn  to  the  account  of  free  per- 
sonality. It  is  for  this  reason  that,  at  the  periods  when 
we  find  much  strength  and  abundant  sap  in  humanity, 
true  greatness  of  thought  is  seen  associated  w'ith  what  is 
gigantic  and  extravagant,  and  the  sublimest  feeling  is 
found  coupled  with  tlie  most  horrible  excess  of  passion. 
It  is  also  the  reason  wh}-,  in  the  periods  distinguished  lor 
regularity  and  form,  nature  is  as  often  oppressed  as  it  is 
governed,  as  often  outraged  as  it  is  surpassed.  And  as 
the  action  of  gentle  and  graceful  beauty  is  to  relax  the 
mind  in  the  moral  sphere  as  well  as  the  physical,  it  hap- 
pens quite  as  easily  that  the  energy  of  feelings  is  extin- 
guished with  the  violence  of  desires,  and  that  character 
shares  in  the  loss  of  strength  which  ought  only  to  affect 
the  passions.  This  is  the  reason  wliy,  in  ages  assumed  to 
be  refined,  it  is  not  a  rare  thing  to  see  gentleness  degen- 
erate into  effeminacy,  politeness  into  platitude,  correctness 
into  empty  sterilitj',  liberal  wa^'S  into  arbitrary  caprice, 
ease  into  frivolit}',  calm  into  apathy,  and,  lastly,  a  most 
miserable  caricature  treads  on  the  heels  of  the  noblest,  the 
most  beautiful  type  of  humanity.  Gentle  and  graceful 
beauty  is  therefore  a  want  to  the  man  who  suffers  the 
constraint  of  manner  and  of  forms,  for  he  is  moved  by 
grandeur  and  strength  long  beibre  he  becomes  sensible  to 
liarmon}'  and  grace.  Energetic  beauty  is  a  necessity  to 
the  man  who  is  under  the  indulgent  sway  of  taste,  for 
in  his  state  of  refinement  he  is  only  too  much  disposed 
to  make  light  of  the  strength  that  he  retained  in  his  state 
of   rude  savagism. 

I  think  I  have  now  answered  and  also  cleared  up  the 
contradiction  commonly  met  in  the  judgments  of  men 
respecting  the  inlluence  of  the  beautiful,  and  the  appre- 
ciation of  aesthetic  culture.  This  contradiction  is  ex- 
plained directly  we  remember  that  there  are  two  sorts 
of  experimental  beauty,  and  that  on  both  hands  an  affir- 
mation is  extended  to  the  entire  race,  when  it  can  onl}' 
be  proved  of  one  of  the  species.  Tliis  contradiction  dis- 
appears the  moment  we  distinguish  a  twofold   want  m 
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humanity  to  which  two  kinds  of  beauty  correspond.  It  is 
tlieretbre  probable  that  botli  sides  would  make  good  their 
claims  if  they  come  to  an  understanding  respecting  the 
kind  of  beauty  and  the  form  of  humanity  that  they  have 
in  view. 

Consequentl}'  in  the  sequel  of  my  researches  I  shall 
adopt  the  course  that  nature  herself  follows  with  man 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  aesthetics,  and  setting 
out  from  the  two  kinds  of  beauty,  I  shall  rise  to  the  idea 
of  the  genus.  I  shall  examine  the  effects  produced  on 
man  by  the  gentle  and  graceful  beauty  when  its  springs 
of  action  are  in  full  play,  and  also  those  produced  b}^ 
energetic  beauty  when  they  are  relaxed.  I  shall  do  this 
to  confound  these  two  sorts  of  beauty  in  the  unity  of  the 
beau-ideal,  in  the  same  way  that  the  two  opposite  forms 
and  modes  of  being  of  humanity  are  absorbed  iu  the  unity 
of  the  ideal  man. 


Letter  XVII. 

"While  we  were  only  engaged  in  deducing  the  universal 
idea  of  beauty  from  the  conception  of  human  nature  in 
general,  we  had  only  to  consider  in  the  latter  the  limits 
established  essentially  in  itself,  and  inseparable  from  the 
notion  of  the  finite.  Without  attending  to  the  contingent 
restrictions  that  human  nature  ma}'  undergo  in  the  real 
world  of  phenomena,  Ave  have  drawn  the  conception  of 
tliis  nature  directly  from  reason,  as  a  source  of  every 
necessity,  and  the  ideal  of  beauty  has  been  given  us  at  the 
same  time  with  the  ideal  of  humanity. 

But  now  we  are  coming  down  from  the  region  of  ideas 
to  the  scene  of  reality,  to  find  man  in  a  determinate  state, 
and  consequently  in  limits  whic^i  are  not  derived  from  the 
l)ure  conception  of  humanity,  but  from  external  circum- 
stances and  from  an  accidental  use  of  his  freedom.  But, 
although  the  limitation  of  the  idoa  of  humanity  may  be 
very  manilbld  iu  the  individual,  the  contents  of  this  idea 
suffice  to  teach  us  that  we  can  only  depart  from  it  by  two 
opi)osite  roads.  For  if  the  perfection  of  man  consist  in 
the  harmonious  energy  of  his  sensuous  and  spiritual  forces, 
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he  can  only  lack  this  perfection  through  the  want  of  luir- 
mony  and  tlie  want  of  energy.  Thus,  then,  before  having 
received  on  this  point  the  testimony  of  experience,  reason 
suffices  to  assure  us  that  we  shall  find  tlie  real  and  conse- 
quently- limited  man  in  a  state  of  tension  or  relaxation, 
according  as  the  exclusive  activity  of  isolated  forces 
troubles  the  harmony  of  his  being,  or  as  the  unity  of  his 
nature  is  based  on  the  uniform  relaxation  of  his  physical 
and  spiritual  forces.  These  opposite  limits  are,  as  we 
have  now  to  prove,  suppressed  by  the  beautiful,  which 
re-establishes  harmony  in  man  when  excited,  and  energy 
in  man  when  relaxed  ;  and  which,  in  this  way,  in  con- 
formity with  the  nature  of  the  beautiful,  restores  the  state 
of  limitation  to  an  absolute  state,  and  makes  of  man  a 
whole,  complete  in  himself. 

Thus  the  beautiful  b}'  no  means  belies  in  reality  the 
idea  which  we  have  made  of  it  in  sijeculation  ;  onl}'  its 
action  is  much  less  free  in  it  than  in  the  field  of  theor}', 
where  we  were  able  to  apply  it  to  the  pure  conception  of 
humanity.  In  man.  as  experience  shows  him  to  us,  the 
beautiful  finds  a  matter,  already  damaged  and  resisting, 
which  robs  him  in  *Vfe^/ perfection  of  what  it  communicates 
to  him  of  its  hidiouJiud  mode  of  being.  Accordingly  in 
reality  the  beautiful  will  always  appear  a  peculiar  and 
limited  species,  and  not  as  the  pure  genus  ;  in  excited 
minds  in  a  state  of  tension  it  will  lose  its  freedom  and 
variety  ;  in  relaxed  minds,  it  will  lose  its  vivifying  force  ; 
but  we,  who  have  become  familiar  with  the  true  character 
of  this  contradictory  phenomenon,  cannot  be  led  astray  by 
it.  We  shall  not  follow  the  great  crowd  of  critics,  in 
determining  their  conception  by  separate  experiences,  and 
to  make  them  answerable  for  the  deficiencies  which  man 
shows  under  their  influence.  We  know  rather  that  it  is 
man  who  transfers  the  imperfections  of  his  individualit}- 
over  to  them,  who  stands  perpetually  in  the  way  of  their 
perfection  by  his  subjective  limitation,  and  lowers  their 
absolute  ideal  to  two  limited  forms  of  phenomena. 

It  was  advanced  that  soft  beauty  is  for  an  unstrung 
mind,  and  the  energetic  beauty  for  the  tightly  strung  mind. 
But  I  apply  the  term  unstrung  to  a  man  when  he  is  rather 
under  the  pressure  of  feelings  than  under  the  pressure  of 
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concpptions.     Every  exclusive   swa}-  of  one  of  his  two 

fundainental  imi)iilses  is  for  man  a  state  of  compulsion 
and  violence,  and  freedom  only  exists  in  the  co-operation 
of  his  t\YO  natures,  Accordiugl}",  the  man  governed 
preponderately  by  feelings,  or  sensuousl}'  unstrung,  is 
emancipated  and  set  free  by  matter.  The  soft  and  grace- 
ful beauty,  to  satisfy  this  twofold  problem,  must  therefore 
show  herself  under  two  aspects  —  in  two  distinct  forms. 
First,  as  a  form  in  repose,  she  will  tone  down  savage  life, 
and  pave  the  way  from  feeling  to  thought.  She  will, 
secondly,  as  a  living  image,  equip  the  abstract  form  with 
sensuous  power,  and  lead  back  the  conception  to  intuition 
and  law  to  feeling.  The  former  service  she  does  to  the 
man  of  nature,  the  second  to  the  man  of  art.  But  be- 
cause she  does  not  in  both  cases  hold  complete  sway  over 
her  matter,  but  depends  on  that  which  is  furnished  either 
by  formless  nature  or  unnatural  art,  she  will  in  both  cases 
bear  traces  of  her  origin,  and  lose  herself  in  one  place  in 
material  life  and  in  another  in  mere  abstract  form. 

To  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  conception  how  beauty  can 
become  a  means  to  remove  this  twofold  relaxation,  we 
must  explore  its  source  in  the  human  mind.  Accordingly, 
make  up  your  mind  to  dwell  a  little  longer  in  tlie 
region  of  speculation,  in  order  then  to  leave  it  forever, 
and  to  advance  with  securer  footing  on  the  ground  of 
experience. 

LExrER  XVIII. 

By  beaut}'  the  sensuous  man  is  led  to  form  and  to  thought ; 
by  beauty  the  spiritual  man  is  brought  back  to  matter  and 
restored  to  the  world  of  sense. 

From  this  statement  it  would  appear  to  follow  that 
between  matter  and  form,  between  passivity  and  activity, 
there  must  be  a  }nidiUe  state,  and  that  beauty  plants  us  in 
this  state.  It  actually  happens  that  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  really  form  this  conception  of  beauty  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  reflect  on  its  operations,  and  all  experience 
seems  to  point  to  this  conclusion.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
nothing  is  more  unwarrantable  and  contradictory  than  such 
a  conception,  because  the  aversion  of  matter  and  form. 
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the  passive  and  the  active,  feeling  and  thought,  is  eternal^ 
and  cannot  be  mediated  in  an}'  vva}'.  How  can  we  re- 
move this  contradiction?  Beauty  weds  the  two  opposed 
conditions  of  feeling  and  thinl^ing,  and  yet  there  is  ab- 
solutel}'  no  medium  between  them.  The  former  is  imme- 
diately certain  through  experience,  the  other  through  the 
reason. 

This  is  the  point  to  which  the  whole  question  of  beauty 
leads,  and  if  we  succeed  in  settling  this  point  in  a 
satisfactory  way,  we  have  at  length  found  the  clue 
that  will  conduct  us  through  the  whole  lab3'rinth  of  aes- 
thetics. 

But  this  requires  two  very  different  operations,  which 
must  necessarily  support  eacli  otlier  in  this  inquiry. 
Beauty,  it  is  said,  weds  two  conditions  with  one  another 
vihich  are  opposite  to  each  other ^  and  can  never  be  one. 
We  must  start  from  this  opposition  ;  we  must  grasp  and 
recognize  them  in  their  entire  i)urity  and  strictness,  so  that 
both  conditions  are  separated  in  the  most  definite  manner  ; 
otherwise  we  mix,  but  we  do  not  unite  them.  Secondly, 
it  is  usual  to  sa}',  beauty  unites  those  two  opposed  condi- 
tions, and  therefore  removes  the  opposition.  But  because 
both  conditions  remain  eternally  opposed  to  one  another, 
they  cannot  be  united  in  any  other  way  than  by  being 
suppressed.  Our  second  business  is  therefore  to  make 
this  connection  perfect,  to  cany  them  out  with  such  purity 
and  i)erfection  that  both  conditions  disappear  entirely  in  a 
third  one,  and  no  trace  of  separation  remains  in  the  whole  ; 
otherwise  we  segregate,''but  do  not  unite.  All  the  disputes 
that  have  ever  prevailed  and  still  prevail  in  the  philosoph- 
ical world  respecting  the  concei)tion  of  beauty  have  no 
other  origin  tlian  their  commencing  without  a  sufficiently 
strict  distinction,  or  that  it  is  not  carried  out  fully  to  a 
pure  union.  Tliose  philosophers  who  blindly  follow  their 
feeliiuj  in  reflecting  on  this  topic  can  obtain  no  other 
co7iception  of  beauty,  because  the}'  distinguish  nothing 
se[)arate  in  the  totality  of  the  sensuous  impression.  Other 
philosophers,  who  take  the  understanding  as  their  ex- 
clusive guide,  can  never  obtain  a  conception  of  beaut}', 
because  they  never  see  anything  else  in  the  whole  than  the 
parts ;  and  spirit  and  matter   remain  eternally  separate, 
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even  in  their  most  perfect  unity.  The  first  fear  to  sup- 
press beauty  di/nnmicaUi/,  that  is,  as  a  working  power,  if 
they  must  separate  what  is  united  in  the  feeling.  The 
others  fear  to  suppress  beauty  lo(jicalbj,  that  is,  as  a  con- 
ception, when  they  have  to  hold  together  what  in  the 
understanding  is  separate.  The  former  wish  to  think  of 
beauty  as  it  works  ;  tlie  latter  wish  it  to  work  as  it  is 
thought.  Both  therefore  must  miss  the  truth ;  the  former, 
because  they  try  to  follow  infinite  nature  with  their  limited 
thinking  power ;  the  others,  because  the}'  wish  to  hniit 
unlimited  nature  according  to  their  laws  of  thought.  The 
first  fear  to  rob  beaut\-  of  its  freedom  by  a  too  strict  dis- 
section, the  others  fear  to  destroy  the  distinctness  of  the 
conception  by  a  too  violent  union.  But  the  former  do  not 
reflect  that  the  freedom  in  which  the}'  very  properly  place 
the  essence  of  beauty  is  not  lawlessness,  but  harmony  of 
laws ;  not  caprice,  but  the  highest  internal  necessity. 
The  others  do  not  remember  that  distinctness,  which  they 
with  equal  right  demand  from  beauty,  does  not  consist  in 
the  exclusion  of  certain  realities^  but  the  absolute  includ- 
ing of  all ;  that  is  not  therefore  limitation  but  infinitude. 
We  shall  avoid  the  quicksands  on  which  both  have  made 
shipwreck  if  we  begin  from  the  two  elements  in  which  beau- 
ty divides  itself  before  the  understanding,  but  then  after- 
wards rise  to  a  pure  aesthetic  unity  by  which  it  works  on 
feeling,  and  in  which  both  those  conditions  completely  dis- 
appear. 

Letter  XIX. 

Two  principal  and  different  states  of  passive  and  active 
cai)acity  of  being  determined*  can  be  distinguished  in 
man  ;  in  like  manner  two  states  of  passive  and  active 
determination. f  The  explanation  of  this  proposition  leads 
us  most  readily  to  our  end. 

The  condition  of  the  state  of  man  before  destination  or 
direction  is  given  him  by  the  impressicui  of  the  senses  is 
an  unlimitecl  capacity  of  being  tletcrmined.  The  infinite 
of  time  and  space  is  given  to  his  imagination  for  its  free 
use  ;  and,  because  nothing  is  settled  in  this  kingdom  of 

•  Bestimnibarkeit.  t  Bestimmung. 
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the  possible,  and  therefore  nothnig  is  excluded  from  it? 
this  state  of  absence  of  determination  can  be  named  an 
empt]i  infiniteness,  which  must  not  by  any  means  be  con- 
founded with  an  infinite  void. 

Now  it  is  necessary  that  his  sensuous  nature  should  be 
modified,  and  that  in  the  indefinite  series  of  possible  de- 
terminations one  alone  should  become  real.  One  percep- 
tion must  spring  up  in  it.  That  which,  in  the  previous 
state  of  determinableness,  was  only  an  empty  potency  be- 
comes now  an  active  force,  and  receives  contents  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  as  an  active  force  it  receives  a  limit, 
after  having  been,  as  a  simple  power,  unlimited.  Reality 
exists  now,  but  the  infinite  has  disappeared.  To  describe 
a  figure  in  space,  we  are  obliged  to  limit  infinite  space ; 
to  represent  to  ourselves  a  change  in  time,  we  are  obliged 
to  divide  the  totality  of  time.  Thus  we  only  arrive  at 
reality  by  limitation,  at  the  positive,  at  a  real  position^  by 
negation  or  exclusion  ;  to  determination,  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  our  free  determinableness. 

But  mere  exclusion  would  never  beget  a  reality,  nor 
would  a  mere  sensuous  impression  ever  give  l)irth  to  a 
perception,  if  there  were  not  something  from  which  it  was 
exckuled,  if  by  an  absolute  act  of  the  mind  the  negation 
were  not  referred  to  something  positive,  and  if  opposition 
did  not  issue  out  of  non-position.  This  act  of  the  mind 
is  styled  judging  or  thinking,  and  the  result  is  named 
thoxujJit. 

Before  we  determine  a  place  in  space,  there  is  no  space 
for  us  ;  but  without  absolute  space  we  could  never  deter- 
mine a  place.  The  same  is  the  case  with  time.  Before 
we  have  an  instant,  there  is  no  time  to  us  :  but  without 
infinite  time  —  eternity  —  we  should  never  have  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  instant.  Thus,  therefore,  we  can  only 
arrive  at  the  wliole  b}'  the  part,  to  the  unlimited  through 
limitation  ;  but  reciprocall}-  we  only  arrive  at  the  part 
through  the  whole,  at  limitation  through  the  unlimited. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  when  it  is  affirmed  of  beauty 
that  it  mediates  for  man,  the  transition  from  feeling  to 
thought,  this  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  beauty 
can  fill  up  the  gap  that  separates  feeling  from  thought,  the 
passive  from  the  active.     This  gap  is  infinite  ;  and,  without 
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the  interposition  of  a  new  and  indopenclent  faculty,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  general  to  issnc  from  the  individual,  the 
necessary  from  the  contingent.  Thought  is  the  iannodiate 
act  of  this  absolute  power,  which,  I  admit,  can  onl}'  be 
manifested  in  connection  with  sensuous  impressions,  but 
which  in  this  manifestation  depends  so  little  on  the  sen- 
suous that  it  reveals  itself  specialh'  in  an  opposition  to  it. 
The  spontaneity  or  autonomy  with  which  it  acts  excludes 
every  foreign  influence  ;  and  it  is  not  in  as  far  as  it  /le/ps 
thought  —  which  comprehends  a  manifest  contradiction  — 
but  only  in  as  far  as  it  procures  for  the  intellectual 
faculties  the  freedom  to  manifest  themselves  in  conformity 
with  tlieir  proper  laws.  It  does  it  only  because  the 
beautiful  can  become  a  means  of  leading  man  from  matter 
to  form,  from  feeling  to  laws,  from  a  limited  existence  to 
an  absolute  existence. 

But  this  assumes  that  the  freedom  of  the  intellectual 
l\iculties  can  be  balked,  which  appears  contradictory  to 
the  conception  of  an  autonomous  power.  For  a  power 
which  only  receives  the  matter  of  its  activity  from  without 
can  only  be  liindered  in  its  action  by  the  privation  of  this 
matter,  and  consequently  b\-  wa^'  of  negation  ;  it  is  there- 
fore a  misconcei)tion  of  the  nature  of  the  mind  to  attri- 
bute to  the  sensuous  passions  the  power  of  oppressing 
positivel}'  the  freedom  of  the  mind.  Experience  does 
indeed  present  numerous  examples  where  the  rational  forces 
appear  compressed  in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the 
sensuous  forces.  But  instead  of  deducing  this  spiritual 
weakness  from  the  energy  of  passion,  this  passionate 
energy  must  rather  be  explained  by  the  weakness  of  the 
human  mind.  For  the  sense  can  only  have  a  sway  such 
as  this  over  man  when  the  mind  has  spontaneonsl}-  neglected 
to  assert  its  power. 

Yet  in  trying  by  tliese  explanations  to  move  one  objec- 
tion, I  a[)pear  to  have  exposed  myself  to  another,  and  I 
have  only  saved  the  autonomy  of  the  mind  at  the  cost  of 
its  unity.  For  how  can  the  mind  derive  at  the  same  time 
from  itself  the  i)rinciples  of  inactivity  and  of  activity,  if 
it  is  not  itself  divided,  and  if  it  is  not  in  opposition  with 
itself  ? 

Here  we  must  remember  that  we  have  before  us,  not  the 
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infinite  mind,  bnt  the  finite.  The  finite  mind  is  that 
which  only  becomes  active  through  the  passive,  only 
arrives  at  the  al)solute  through  limitation,  and  only  acts 
and  fashions  in  as  far  as  it  receives  matter.  Accordingl3', 
a  mind  of  this  nature  must  associate  with  the  impulse 
towards  form  or  the  absolute,  an  impulse  towards  matter 
or  limitation,  conditions  without  which  it  could  not  have 
the  former  impulse  nor  satisfy-  it.  How  can  two  such 
opposite  tendencies  exist  together  in  the  same  being? 
This  is  a  problem  that  can  no  doubt  embarrass  the  meta- 
ph3'sician,  but  not  the  transcendental  philosopher.  The 
latter  does  not  presume  to  explainthepossibility  of  things, 
but  he  is  satisfied  with  giving  a  solid  basis  to  the  knowl- 
edge that  makes  us  understand  the  possibility  of  expe- 
rience. And  as  experience  would  be  equally  impossible 
without  this  autonomy'  in  the  mind,  and  without  the 
absolute  unity  of  the  mind,  it  lays  down  these  two  con- 
ceptions as  two  conditions  of  experience  equallj'  necessary 
without  troubling  itself  an}'  more  to  reconcile  them. 
Moreover,  this  immanence  of  two  fundamental  impulses 
does  not  in  any  degree  contradict  the  absolute  unity  of 
the  mind,  as  soon  as  the  mind  itself,  its  selfhood^  is  dis- 
tinguished from  those  two  motors.  No  doubt,  these  two 
impulses  exist  and  act  in  it,  but  itself  is  neither  matter  nor 
form,  nor  the  sensuous  nor  reason,  and  this  is  a  point  that 
does  not  seem  always  to  have  occurred  to  those  who  only 
look  upon  the  mind  as  itself  acting  when  its  acts  are  in 
harmony  with  reason,  and  who  declare  it  passive  when  its 
acts  contradict  reason. 

Arrived  at  its  development,  each  of  these  two  funda- 
mental impulsions  tends  of  necessity  and  b}^  its  nature  to 
satisfy  itself;  but  precisely  because  each  of  them  has  a 
necessary  tendency,  and  both  nevertheless  have  an  oppo- 
site tendency,  this  twofold  constraint  mutually  destroys 
itself,  and  the  will  preserves  an  entire  freedom  between 
them  both.  It  is  therefore  the  will  that  conducts  itself 
like  a  jmwer  —  as  the  l)asis  of  reality  —  w'ith  respect  to 
both  these  impulses  ;  but  neither  of  them  can  by  itself  act 
as  a  power  with  respect  to  the  other.  A  violent  man,  by 
his  positive  tendency  to  justice,  which  never  fails  in  him, 
is  turned  away  from  injustice ;  nor  can  a  temptation  of 
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pleasure,  however  strong,  make  a  strong  character  violate 
its  principles.  There  is  in  man  no  other  power  than  his 
will;  and  death  alone,  whicii  destroys  man,  or  some  priva- 
tion of  self-consciousness,  is  the  only  thing  that  can  rob 
man  of  his  internal  freedom. 

An  external  necessit}"  determines  onr  condition,  our 
existence  in  time,  by  means  of  the  sensuous.  The  latter 
is  quite  in\oluntar3-,  and  directly  it  is  produced  in  us  we 
are  necessarily'  passive.  In  the  same  manner  an  %7iternal 
necessity  awakens  our  personality  in  connection  with  sen- 
sations, and  l\y  its  antagonism  with  them  ;  for  conscious- 
ness cannot  depend  on  the  will,  which  presupposes  it. 
This  primitive  manifestation  of  personality  is  no  more  a 
merit  to  us  than  its  privation  is  a  defect  in  us.  Reason 
can  only  be  required  in  a  being  who  is  self-conscious,  for 
reason  is  an  absolute  consecutiveness  and  universality  of 
consciousness  ;  before  this  is  the  case  he  is  not  a  man,  nor 
can  any  act  of  humanity  be  expected  from  him.  The 
metaphysician  can  no  more  explain  the  limitation  imposed 
b}'  sensation  on  a  free  and  autonomous  mind  than  the 
natural  philosoplier  Q,^\\  understand  the  infinite,  which  is 
revealed  in  consciousness  in  connection  with  these  limits. 
Neither  abstraction  nor  experience  can  bring  us  back  to 
the  source  whence  issue  our  ideas  of  necessity  and  of 
universality  :  this  source  is  concealed  in  its  origin  in  time 
from  tlie  observer,  and  its  super-sensuous  origin  from  the 
researches  of  tliemetai)hysician.  But,  to  sum  up  in  a  few 
words,  consciousness  is  there,  and,  together  with  its  im- 
mutable unity,  the  law  of  all  that  ks  for  man  is  established, 
as  well  as  of  all  that  is  to  be  hj  man,  for  his  understand- 
ing and  his  activity.  The  ideas  of  truth  and  of  right 
present  themselves  inevitable,  incorruptible,  immeasurable, 
even  in  the  age  of  sensuousness  ;  and  without  our  being 
able  to  sny  why  or  how,  we  see  eternity  in  time,  the  neces- 
sary following  the  contingent.  It  is  thus  that,  without 
anv  share  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  the  sensation  and 
self-consciousness  arise,  and  the  origin  of  both  is  be- 
yond our  volition,  as  it  is  out  of  the  spliere  of  our  knowl- 
edge. 

But  as  soon  as  these  two  faculties   have   passed   into 
action,  and  man  has  verified  by  his  experience,  through  the 
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medium  of  sensation,  a  determinate  existence,  and  through 
the  medium  of  consciousness  its  absohite  existence,  the 
two  fiuidaraental  impulses  exert  their  influence  directly 
their  object  is  given.  The  sensuous  impulse  is  awakened ' 
with  the  experience  of  life  —  with  the  beginning  of  the 
individual ;  the  rational  impulsion  with  the  experience  of 
law  —  with  the  beginning  of  his  personality  ;  and  it  is 
only  when  these  two  inclinations  have  come  into  existence 
that  the  human  type  is  realized.  Up  to  that  time, 
everything  takes  place  in  man  accoi'ding  to  the  law  of 
necessity  ;  but  now  the  hand  of  nature  lets  him  go,  and  it 
is  for  him  to  keep  upright  humanity,  which  nature 
places  as  a  germ  in  his  heart.  And  thus  we  see  that 
directly  the  two  opposite  and  fundamental  impulses 
exercise  their  influence  in  him,  both  lose  their  constraint, 
and  the  autonomy  of  two  necessities  gives  birili  to  free- 
dom.       • 


Letter  XX. 

That  freedom  is  an  active  and  not  a  passive  principle 
results  from  its  very  conception  ;  Init  that  liberty  itself 
should  be  an  efl'ect  of  nature  (taking  this  word  in  its 
widest  sense),  and  not  the  work  of  man,  and  therefore 
that  it  can  be  favored  or  thwarted  by  natural  means,  is 
the  necessary  consequence  of  that  which  precedes.  It 
begins  only  when  man  is  complete,  and  when  these  two 
fundamental  impulsions  have  been  developed.  It  will 
then  be  wanting  whilst  he  is  incomplete,  and  while  one  of 
these  impulsions  is  excluded,  and  it  will  be  re-established 
by  all  that  gives  back  to  man  his  integrity. 

Thus  it  is  possible,  both  with  regard  to  the  entire 
species  as  to  the  individual,  to  remark  the  moment  when 
man  is  yet  incomplete,  and  when  one  of  the  two  exclusions 
acts  solely  in  him.  We  know  that  man  commences  by 
life  simply,  to  end  by  form  ;  that  he  is  more  of  an  indi- 
vidual than  a  person,  and  that  he  starts  from  the  limited 
or  finite  to  approach  "the  infinite.  The  sensuous  impulsion 
comes  into  play  therefore  before  the  rational  impulsion, 
because    sensation    precedes    consciousness ;    and   in  this 
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priorit}-  of  sensuous  impulsion  we  find  the  ke}'  of  the 
histoiy  of  the  whole  of  human  liberty. 

There  is  a  moment,  in  fact,  when  the  instinct  of  life, 
not  yet  opposed  to  the  instinct  of  form,  acts  as  nature  and 
as  necessity  ;  when  the  sensuous  is  a  power  because  man 
has  not  begun  ;  for  even  in  man  there  can  be  no  other 
power  than  his  will.  But  when  man  shall  have  attained 
to  the  power  of  thought,  reason,  on  the  contrary,  will  be 
a  power,  and  moral  or  logical  necessity'  will  take  the  place 
of  physical  necessity.  Sensuous  power  must  then  be 
annihilated  before  the  law  which  must  govern  it  can  be 
established.  It  is  not  enough  that  somethuig  shall  begin 
which  as  yet  was  not ;  previously  something  must  end 
which  had  begun.  Man  cannot  pass  immediatel}'  from 
sensuousness  to  thought.  He  must  step  backwards,  for  it 
is  only  when  one  determination  is  suppressed  that  the  con- 
trary determination  can  take  place.  Consequently,  in  order 
to  exchange  passive  against  active  liberty,  a  passive  de- 
termination against  an  active,  he  must  be  momentarily 
free  from  all  determination,  and  must  traverse  a  state  of 
pure  determinabilit}-.  He  has  then  to  return  in  some 
degree  to  that  state  of  pure  negative  indetermination  in 
which  he  was  befoi'e  his  senses  were  affected  b}-  anything. 
But  this  state  was  absolutel}'  empty  of  all  contents,  and 
now  the  question  is  to  reconcile  an  equal  determination 
and  a  determinabilit}'  equally  without  limit,  with  the 
greatest  possible  fulness,  because  from  this  situation  some- 
thing positive  must  immediately  follow.  The  determi- 
nation which  man  received  by  sensation  must  be  preserved, 
because  he  should  not  lose  the  reality  ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  in  so  far  as  finite,  it  should  be  suppressed,  because 
a  determinability  without  limit  would  take  place.  The 
problem  consists  then  in  annihilating  the  determination  of 
the  mode  of  existence,  and  3-et  at  the  same  time  in  pre- 
serving it,  which  is  only  possible  in  one  wa}' :  in  opposing 
to  it  another.  The  two  sides  of  a  balance  are  in  equi- 
librium when  einjjty  ;  they  are  also  in  equilibrium  when  their 
contents  are  of  equal  weight. 

Thus,  to  pass  from  sensation  to  thought,  the  soul  tra- 
verses a  medium  position,  in  which  sensibility  and  reason 
are  at  the  same  time  active,  and  thus  they  mutually  destroy 
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their  determinant  power,  and  by  their  antagonism  produce 
a  negation.  This  medium  situation  in  which  tlie  soul  is 
neither  plij-sicall}-  nor  morally  constrained,  and  yet  is  in 
both  ways  active,  merits  essentially  the  name  of  a  free 
situation  ;  and  if  we  call  the  state  of  sensuous  determina- 
tion p/njtiical^  and  the  state  of  rational  determination 
logical  or  morale  that  state  of  real  and  active  determination 
should  be  called  the  cesthetic. 


Letter  XXI. 

I  HAVE  remarked  in  the  beginning  of  the  foregoing  letter 
that  there  is  a  twofold  condition  of  determinableness  and 
a  twofold  condition  of  determination.  And  now  I  can 
clear  up  tliis  proposition. 

The  mind  can  be  determined  —  is  determinable  —  only 
in  as  far  as  it  is  not  determined  ;  it  is,  however,  deter- 
minable also,  in  as  far  as  it  is  not  exclusively'  determined  ; 
tliat  is,  if  it  is  not  confined  in  its  determination.  The 
former  is  onl}'  a  want  of  determination  —  it  is  without 
limits,  because  it  is  without  reality  ;  but  the  latter,  the 
{lestlietic  determinableness,  has  no  limits,  because  it  unites 
all  reality. 

The  mind  is  determined,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  limited  ; 
but  it  is  also  determined  because  it  limits  itself  of  its 
own  absolute  capacity.  It  is  situated  in  the  former 
position  when  it  feels,  in  the  second  when  it  thinks. 
Accordingly  the  jtsthetic  constitution  is  in  relation  to 
determinableness  what  thought  is  in  relation  to  determin- 
ation. The  latter  is  a  negative  from  internal  and  infinite 
completeness,  the  former  a  limitation  from  internal 
infinite  power.  Feeling  and  thought  come  into  contact  in 
one  single  point,  the  mind  is  determined  in  both  conditions, 
the  man  becomes  something  and  exists  —  either  as  indi- 
vidual or  person  —  by  exclusion  ;  in  other  cases  these  two 
faculties  stand  infinitely  apart.  Just  in  the  same  manner 
the  aesthetic  determinableness  comes  in  contact  with  the 
mere  want  of  determination  in  a  single  point,  by  both 
excluding  ever}-  distinct  determined  existence,  by  thus 
being  in  all  other  points  nothing  and  all,  and  hence  by  being 
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infinitely  different.  Therefore  if  the  latter,  in  the  absence 
of  determination  from  deliciencv,  is  represented  as  an 
emptij  injinlteness,  the  ce^sthetic  freedom  of  determination, 
which  forms  the  proper  counterpart  to  the  former,  can  be 
considered  as  a  completed  hifinite/iess;  a  representation 
which  exactly  agrees  with  the  teachings  of  the  previous 
investigations. 

Man  is  tlierefore  notJiing  in  the  aesthetic  state,  if  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  single  result,  and  not  to  the  whole 
faculty,  ami  if  we  regard  only  the  absence  or  want  of 
every  special  determination.  We  must  therefore  do  justice 
to  those  who  i)ronounce  the  beautiful,  and  the  disposition 
in  which  it  places  the  mind,  as  entirely  indifferent  and 
unprofitable,  in  relation  to  knowledge  and  feeling.  They 
are  perfectly  right ;  for  it  is  certain  that  beaut}-  gives  no 
separate,  single  result,  either  for  the  understanding  or  for 
the  will ;  it  does  not  carry  out  a  single  intellectual  or 
moral  object ;  it  discovers  no  truth,  does  not  help  us  to 
fulfil  a  single  duty,  and,  in  one  word,  is  equall}'  unfit  to 
found  the  character  or  to  clear  the  head.  Accordingly, 
the  personal  worth  of  a  man,  or  his  dignity,  as  far  as  this 
can  onl}-  depend  on  himself,  remains  entirely  undetermined 
by  aesthetic  culture,  and  nothing  further  is  attained  than 
that,  on  the  2i"^'t  of  nature,  it  is  made  profitable  for  him 
to  make  of  himself  what  he  will ;  that  the  freedom  to  be 
what  he  ought  to  be  is  restored  perfectly  to  him. 

But  by  this  something  infinite  is  attained.  But  as 
soon  as  we  remember  that  freedom  is  taken  from  man 
by  the  one-sided  compulsion  of  nature  in  feeling,  and  by 
the  exclusive  legislation  of  the  reason  in  thinking,  we 
must  consider  the  capacity'  restored  to  him  by  the  lesthet- 
ical  disposition,  as  the  highest  of  all  gifts,  as  the  gift  of 
humanity.  I  admit  that  he  possesses  this  capacity  for 
humanit}-,  before  every  definite  determination  in  which 
he  may  be  placed.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  loses  it 
with  every  determined  condition  into  which  he  may 
come  ;  and  if  he  is  to  pass  over  to  an  opposite  condition, 
humanity  must  be  in  every  case  restored  to  him  by  the 
aisthetic  life. 

It  is  therefore  not  only  a  poetical  license,  l)ut  also 
philosophically  correct,  when  beauty  is  named  our  second 
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creator.  Nor  is  this  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  she 
only  malces  it  i)ossible  for  ns  to  attain  and  realize  humanity, 
leaving  this  to  -our  free  will.  For  in  this  she  acts  in 
common  with  our  original  creator,  nature,  which  has 
imparted  to  us  nothing  further  than  this  capacity  for 
humanity,  but  leaves  the  use  of  it  to  our  own  determina- 
tion of  will. 


Letter  XXII. 

Accordingly,  if  the  aesthetic  disposition  of  the  mind 
must  be  looked  upon  in  one  respect  as  nothing  —  that  is, 
when  we  confine  our  view  to  separate  and  determined 
operations — it  must  be  looked  upon  in  another  respect  as 
a  state  of  the  highest  reality,  in  as  far  as  vve  attend  to  the 
absence  of  all  limits  and  the  sum  of  powers  which  are 
commonl}'  active  in  it.  Accordingly  we  cannot  pronounce 
them,  again,  to  be  wrong  who  describe  the  esthetic  state 
to  be  the  most  productive  in  relation  to  knowledge  and 
morality.  They  are  perfectly  right,  for  a  state  of  mind 
which  comprises  the  whole  of  humanity  in  itself  must  of 
necessity  include  in  itself  also  —  necessarily  and  poten- 
tially—  every  separate  expression  of  it.  Again,  a  dis- 
position of  mind  that  removes  all  limitation  from  the 
totality  of  human  nature  must  also  remove  it  from  ever}'' 
special  expression  of  the  same.  Exactly  because  its 
"esthetic  disposition"  does  not  exclusively  shelter  any 
separate  function  of  humanity',  it  is  favorable  to  all  with- 
out distinction  ;  nor  docs  it  favor  any  particular  functions, 
precisely  because  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  possibilit}-  of 
all.  All  other  exercises  give  to  the  mind  some  special 
aptitude,  but  for  that  very  reason  give  it  some  definite 
limits ;  onl}'  the  oesthetical  leads  him  to  the  unlimited. 
Every  other  condition  in  which  we  can  live  refers  us  to  a 
previous  condition,  and  requires  for  its  solution  a  following 
condition  ;  only  the  aesthetic  is  a  complete  whole  in  itself, 
for  it  unites  in  itself  all  conditions  of  its  source  and  of  its 
duration.  Here  alone  we  feel  ourselves  swept  out  of 
time,  and  our  humanity  expresses  itself  with  purity 
and    integrity   as   if    it   had    not  j'ct   received   any   im- 
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pression  or  interruption  from  the  operation  of  external 
jDOwers. 

Tliat  which  flatters  our  senses  in  immediate  sensation 
opens  our  weak  and  volatile  spirit  to  every  impression, 
but  makes  us  in  the  same  degree  less  apt  for  exertion. 
That  which  stretches  our  thinking  power  and  invites  to 
abstract  conceptions  strengthens  our  mind  for  everv  kind 
of  resistance,  but  hardens  it  also  in  the  same  proportion, 
and  deprives  us  of  susceptibility  in  the  same  ratio  tliat  it 
helps  us  to  greater  mental  activity.  For  this  very  reason, 
one  as  well  as  the  other  brings  us  at  length  to  exhaustion, 
because  matter  cannot  long  do  without  the  shaping, 
constructive  force,  and  the  force  cannot  do  without  the  con- 
structible  material.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  have 
resigned  ourselves  to  the  enjoyment  of  genuine  beauty,  "we 
are  at  such  a  moment  of  our  passive  and  active  powers  in 
the  same  degree  master,  and  we  shall  turn  with  ease  from 
grave  to  gay,  from  rest  to  movement,  from  submission  to 
resistance,  to  abstract  thinking  and  intuition. 

This  high  indifference  and  freedom  of  mind,  united  with 
power  and  elasticity,  is  the  disposition  in  which  a  true 
Avork  of  art  ought  to  dismiss  us,  and  there  is  no  better 
test  of  true  sesth^tic  excellence.  If  after  an  enjoyment 
of  this  kind  we  find  ourselves  specially  impelled  to  a 
particular  mode  of  feeling  or  action,  and  unfit  for  other 
modes,  this  serves  as  an  infallible  proof  that  we  have  not 
experienced  any  pure  cest/ietic  effect,  whether  this  is  owing 
to  the  o1)ject,  to  our  own  mode  of  feeling  —  as  generally 
happens  —  or  to  both  together. 

As  in  reality  no  purely  a?sthetical  eflTect  can  be  met  with 
—  for  man  can  never  leave  his  dependence  on  material 
forces  —  the  excellence  of  a  work  of  art  can  only  consist 
in  its  greater  approximation  to  its  ideal  of  {esthetic  purity, 
and  however  high  we  may  raise  the  freedom  of  this  cfiect, 
we  shall  always  leave  it  with  a  particular  disposition  and 
a  particular  bias.  Any  class  of  productions  or  separate 
work  in  the  world  of  art  is  noble  and  excellent  in  pro- 
portion to  the  universality  of  the  disposition  and  the 
tuiliniited  character  of  the  bias  thereby  presented  to  our 
mind.  This  truth  enn  be  applied  to  works  in  various 
branches  of  art,  and  also  to  diflerent  works  in  the  same 
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branch.  Wc  leave  a  grand  musical  performance  with  our 
feelings  excited,  the  reading  of  a  noble  poem  with  a 
quickened  imagination,  a  beautiful  statue  or  building  with 
an  awakened  understanding  ;  but  a  man  would  not  choose 
an  opportune  moment  who  attempted  to  invite  us  to  abstract 
thinking  after  a  high  musical  enjoyment,  or  to  attend  to  a 
prosaic  uflair  of  common  life  after  a  high  poetical  enjoy- 
ment, or  to  kindle  our  imagination  and  astonish  our  feel- 
ings directly  after  inspecting  a  fine  statue  or  edifice.  The 
reason  of  tliis  is,  that  music,  by  its  matter^  even  when 
most  spiritual,  presents  a  greater  afiinity  with  the  senses 
than  is  permitted  by  aesthetic  liberty  ;  it  is  because  even 
the  most  lia|)py  poetry,  having/f.'r  its  riiedbi.ni  the  arbitrary 
and  contingent  play  of  the  imagination,  always  shai'es  in 
it  more  than  the  intimate  necessity  of  the  really  beautiful 
allows  ;  it  is  because  the  best  sculpture  touches  on  severe 
science  />//  v^hdt  is  determinate  in  its  conception.  However, 
these  particular  atlinitics  are  lost  in  proportion  as  the 
works  of  these  three  kinds  of  art  rise  to  a  greater  eleva- 
tion, and  it  is  a  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of 
their  perfection,  that,  without  confounding  their  objective 
limits,  the  dilferent  arts  come  to  resemble  each  other  more 
and  more,  in  the  action  %ohich  they  exercise  on  the  mind. 
At  its  highest  degree  of  ennobling,  music  ought  to  become 
a  form,  and  act  on  us  with  the  calm  power  of  an  antique 
statue ;  in  its  most  elevated  perfection,  the  plastic  art 
ought  to  become  music  and  move  us  by  the  immediate 
action  exercised  on  tlie  mind  by  the  senses  ;  in  its  most 
complete  development,  poetry  ought  both  to  stir  us  pow- 
erfully like  music  and  like  plastic  art  to  surround  us  with 
a  peaceful  ligiit.  In  each  art,  the  perfect  style  consists 
exactly  in  knowing  how  to  remove  specific  limits,  while 
sacrificing  at  the  same  time  the  particular  advantages  of 
tlie  art,  and  to  give  it  by  a  wise  use  of  what  belongs  to  it 
specially  a  more  general  character. 

Nor  is  it  onl^'  the  limits  inherent  in  the  specific  charac- 
ter of  each  kind  of  art  that  the  artist  ought  to  over- 
step in  putting  his  hand  to  the  work ;  he  must  also 
triumpli  over  tliose  which  are  inherent  in  the  particular 
subject  of  which  he  treats.  In  a  really  })eautiful  work  of 
art,  the  substance  ought  to  be  inoperative,  the  form  should 
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do  cverytliing ;  for  by  the  form  the  whole  man  is  acted 
on  ;  the  substance  acts  on  nothing  but  isolated  forces. 
Tluis,  however  vast  and  sublime  it  may  be,  the  substance 
always  exercises  a  restrictive  action  on  the  mind,  and  true 
aesthetic  liberty  can  onl}'  be  expected  from  the  form. 
Consequently  the  true  search  of  the  matter  consists  in 
dc^troi/intj  matter  by  the  form ,'  and  the  triuni})h  of  art  is 
great  in  proportion  as  it  overcomes  matter  and  maintains 
its  sway  over  those  who  enjoy  its  work.  It  is  great  par- 
ticularl}'  in  destroying  matter  when  most  imposing,  ambi- 
tious, and  attractive,  when  therefore  matter  has  most 
power  to  produce  the  effect  proper  to  it,  or,  again,  when  it 
leads  those  who  consider  it  more  closely  to  enter  directly 
into  relation  with  it.  The  mind  of  the  spectator  and  of 
the  hearer  must  remain  perfectly  free  and  intact ;  it  must 
issue  pure  and  entire  from  the  magic  circle  of  the  artist,  as 
from  the  hands  of  the  Creator.  The  most  frivolous  subject 
ought  to  be  treated  in  such  a  way  that  we  preserve  the 
faculty  to  exchange  it  immediately  for  the  most  serious 
work.  The  arts  which  have  passion  for  their  object,  as  a 
tragedy  for  example,  do  not  present  a  difficult^'  here  ;  for, 
in  the  tirst  place,  these  arts  are  not  entirely'  free,  because 
they  are  in  the  service  of  a  particular  end  (the  pathetic), 
and  then  no  connoisseur  will  deny  that  even  in  this  class  a 
work  is  perfect  in  proportion  as  amidst  the  most  violent 
storms  of  passion  it  respects  the  liberty  of  the  soul. 
There  is  a  fine  art  of  passion,  but  an  impassioned  fine 
art  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for  the  infallible  effect  of 
the  beautifid  is  emancipation  from  the  passions.  The  idea 
of  an  instructive  fine  art  (didactic  art)  or  improving  (moral) 
art  is  no  less  contradictory,  for  nothing  agrees  less  with 
the  idea  of  the  beautiful  than  to  give  a  determinate  tend- 
encN'  to  the  mind. 

However,  from  the  fact  that  a  work  produces  effects 
only  by  its  substance,  it  must  not  always  be  inferred  that 
there  is  a  want  of  form  in  this  work  ;  this  conclusion  may 
quite  as  well  testify  to  a  want  of  form  in  the  observer.  If 
his  mind  is  too  stretched  or  too  relaxed,  if  it  is  only 
accustomed  to  receive  things  either  by  the  senses  or  the 
intelligence,  even  in  the  most  perfect  combination,  it 
will  only  stop  to  look  at  the  parts,  and  it  will  only  see 
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matter  in  the  most  beautiful  form.  Only  sensible  of  the 
coarse  eleonents^  he  must  first  destroy  the  aesthetic  organi- 
zation of  a  work  to  find  enjoyment  in  it,  and  carefully* 
disinter  the  details  which  genius  has  caused  to  vanish, 
with  infinite  art,  in  the  harmony  of  tlie  whole.  The 
interest  he  takes  in  the  work  is  either  solely  moral  or 
exclusively  phxsical ;  the  only  thing  wanting  to  it  is  to  be 
exactly  what  it  ought  to  be  —  jj^sthetical.  The  readers  of 
this  class  enjoy  a  serious  and  pathetic  poem  as  they  do  a 
sermon :  a  simple  and  playful  work,  as  an  inebriating 
draught ;  and  if  on  the  one  hand  the}'  have  so  little  taste 
as  to  demand  rxVficatlon  from  a  tragedy  or  from  an  epos, 
even  such  as  the  "  Messias,  "  on  the  other  hand  the}'  will  be 
infallibly  scandalized  b}'  a  piece  after  the  fashion  of  Auac- 
reou  and  Catullus. 


Letter  XXIII.  ^.^' 


U-' 


,1i- 


I  TAKE  up  the  thread  of  my  researches,  which  I  broke  off 
only  to  appl>'  the  principles  I  laid  down  to  practical  art  and 
the  appreciation  of  its  works. 

The  transition  from  the  passivity  of  sensuousness  to  the 
activit}'  of  thought  and  of  will  can  be  effected  only  by  the 
intermediary  state  of  aesthetic  liberty  ;  and  though  in  itself 
this  state  decides  nothing  respecting  our  opinions  and  our 
sentiments,  and  therefore  it  leaves  our  intellectual  and 
moral  value  entirely  prol)leraatical,  it  is,  however,  the 
necessary  condition  without  which  w^e  should  never  attain 
to  an  opinion  or  a  sentiment.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  other 
w^ay  to  make  a  reasonable  being  out  of  a  sensuous  man 
than  b}'  making  him  first  aesthetic. 

But,  you  might  object :  Is  this  mediation  absolutely  indis- 
pensable ?  Could  not  truth  and  duty,  one  or  the  other, 
in  themselves  and  by  themselves,  find  access  to  the  sen- 
suous man?  To  this  I  reply  :  Not  only  is  it  possible  but 
it  is  absolutely  necessarj'  that  they  owe  solely  to  themselves 
their  determining  force,  and  nothing  would  be  more 
conti'adictory  to  our  preceding  affirmations  than  to  appear 
to  defend  the  contrary  opinion.  It  has  been  expressl}' 
proved  that  the  beautiful  furnishes  no  result,  either  for  the 
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comprolicnsion  or  for  the  will ;  that  it  mingles  with  no 
openitions,  either  of  thought  or  of  resolution  ;  and  that  it 
confers  this  double  power  without  determining  an^'thing 
with  regard  to  the  real  exercise  of  this  power.  Here  all 
foreign  help  disappears,  and  the  pure  logical  form,  the 
idea,  would  speak  immediately  to  the  intelligence, 
as  the  pure  moral  form,  the  law,  immediately  to  the 
will. 

But  that  the  pui-e  form  should  be  capable  of  it,  and  that 
there  is  in  general  a  pure  form  for  sensuous  man,  is  that, 
I  maintain,  wiiieh  should  be  rendered  possible  by  the 
ffisthetie  disposition  of  the  soul.  Truth  is  not  a  thing 
which  can  be  received  from  without  like  reality  or  the 
visible  existence  of  objects.  It  is  the  thinking  force,  in 
his  own  liberty  and  activity,  which  produces  it,  and  it  is 
just  this  liberty  proper  to  it,  this  libertj'  which  we  seek  in 
vain  in  sensuous  man.  ^  The  sensuous  man  is  already 
determined  physically,  and  thenceforth  he  has  no  longer 
his  free  determinability  ;  he  must  necessarily  first  enter 
into  possession  of  this  lost  determinability  before  he  can 
exchange  the  passive  against  an  active  determination. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  recover  it,  he  must  either  lose  the 
passive  determination  that  he  had,  or  he  should  enclose 
already  in  himself  the  active  determination  to  which  he 
should  pass.  If  he  confined  himself  to  lose  passive  deter- 
mination, he  would  at  the  same  time  lose  with  it  the  possi- 
bility of  an  active  determination,  because  thought  needs  a 
body,  and  form  can  only  be  realized  through  matter.  He 
must  tiierefore  contain  already  in  himself  the  active  de- 
terniHuition,  that  he  may  be  at  once  both  activel^y  and 
passivel}-  determined,  that  is  to  say,  he  becomes  necessarily 
aesthetic. 

Consequently,  by  the  (esthetic  disposition  of  the  soul 
the  proper  activity  of  reason  is  already  revealed  in  the 
sphere  of  sensuousness,  the  power  of  sense  is  alread}' 
broken  within  its  own  boundaries,  and  the  ennobling  of 
physical  man  carried  far  enough,  for  spiritual  man  has  only 
to  develop  himself  according  to  the  laws  of  liberty.  The 
transition  from  an  {esthetic  state  to  a  logical  and  moral ; 
state  (from  the  beautiful  to  truth  and  duty)  is  then  infi- 
nitely more  easy  than  the  transition  from  the  physical  state 
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to  the  Aesthetic  state  (from  life  })ure  and  blind  to  form). 
This  transition  man  can  effectuate  alone  b}-  liis  liberty, 
whilst  he  has  only  to  enter  into  possession  of  himself  not 
to  give  it  himself;  but  to  separate  the  elements  of  his 
nature,  and  not  to  enlarge  it.  Having  attained  to  the 
sestlietic  disposition,  man  will  give  to  his  judgments  and 
to  his  actions  a  universal  value  as  soon  as  he  desires  it. 
This  passage  from  brute  nature  to  beauty,  in  which  an 
entire!}'  new  faculty  would  awaken  in  him,  nature  would 
render  easier,  and  his  will  has  lio  power  over  a  disposition 
which,  we  know,  itself  gives  birth  to  the  will.  To  bring 
the  aesthetic  man  to  profound  views,  to  elevated  sentiments, 
he  requires  nothing  more  than  impoilant  occasions :  to 
obtain  the  same  thing  from  the  sensuous  man,  his  nature 
must  at  first  be  changed.  To  make  of  the  former  a  hero, 
a  sage,  it  is  often  onl}-  necessary  to  meet  with  a  sublime 
situation,  which  exercises  upon  the  faculty  of  the  will  the 
more  immediate  action  ;  for  the  second,  it  must  first  be 
transplanted  under  another  sky. 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  culture,  then,  is  to 
submit  man  to  form,  even  in  a  purely  physical  life,  and  to 
render  it  sBsthetic  as  far  as  the  domain  of  the  beautiful 
can  be  extended,  for  it  is  alone  in  the  aesthetic  state,  and 
not  in  the  physical  state,  that  the  moral  state  can  be 
developed.  If  in  each  particular  case  man  ought  to  pos- 
sess the  power  to  make  his  judgment  and  his  will  the 
judgment  of  the  entire  species  ;  if  he  ought  to  find  in  eadi 
limited  existence  the  transition  to  an  infinite  existence  ;  if, 
lastly,  he  ought  from  everj-  dependent  situation  to  take  his 
flight  to  rise  to  autonomy  and  to  liberty,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  at  no  moment  he  is  onh'  individual  and  solely 
obeys  the  laws  of  nature.  To  be  apt  and  ready  to  raise 
himself  from  the  narrow  circle  of  the  ends  of  nature,  to 
rational  ends,  in  the  sphere  of  the  former  he  must  already 
have  exercised  himself  in  the  second  ;  he  must  already 
have  realized  his  ph3'sical  destiny  with  a  certain  liberty 
that  belongs  onlj^  to  spiritual  nature,  that  is  to  say  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  beautiful. 

And  that  he  can  effect  without  thwarting  in  the  least 
degree  his  phj'sical  aim.  The  exigencies  of  nature  with 
regard  to  him  turn  only  upon  what  he  does — upon  the 
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substance  of  his  acts  ;  but  the  ends  of  nature  in  no  degree 
determine  the  way  in  which  he  acts,  the  form  of  his 
actions.  On  tlie  contrary,  the  exiocucies  of  reason  liave 
rigorousl\-  the  form  of  his  activity  for  its  ol)ject.  Tlius, 
so  much  as  it  is  necessar}'  for  the  moral  destination  of 
man,  that  he  be  purely  moral,  that  he  shows  an  absolute 
personal  activity,  so  much  is  he  indifferent  that  his 
physical  destination  be  entirely-  physical,  that  he  acts  in 
a  maimer  entirely  passive.  Henceforth  Avith  regard  to 
this  last  destination,  it  entirely  depends  on  him  to  fulfil  it 
solely  as  a  sensuous  being  and  natural  force  (as  a  force 
which  acts  onl}-  as  it  diminishes)  or,  at  the  same  time,  as 
al)solnte  force,  as  a  rational  being.  To  which  of  these 
does  his  dignity  best  respond?  Of  this  there  can  be  no 
question.  It  is  as  disgraceful  and  contemptible  for  him  to 
do  under  sensuous  impulsion  that  which  he  ought  to  have 
determined  merely  by  the  motive  of  duty,  as  it  is  noble 
and  honorable  for  him  to  incline  towards  conformity  with 
laws,  harmony,  independence  ;  there  even  where  the  vulgar 
man  onh'  satisfies  a  legitimate  want.  In  a  word,  in  the 
domain  of  truth  and  moralit}',  sensuousness  must  have 
nothing  to  determine ;  but  in  the  sphere  of  happi- 
ness, form  may  find  a  place,  and  the  instinct  of  play 
prevail. 

Thus  then,  in  the  indifferent  sphere  of  physical  life, 
man  ought  to  alread}'  commence  his  moral  life  ;  his  own 
proper  activity  ought  already  to  make  way  in  passivity, 
and  his  rational  liberty  beyond  the  limits  of  sense  ;  he 
ought  alread}'  to  impose  the  law  of  his  will  upon  his 
inclinations;  he  ought  —  if  3-ou  will  permit  me  the  ex- 
pression—  to  carr}-  into  the  domain  of  matter  the  war 
against  matter,  in  order  to  be  dispensed  from  combatting 
this  redoubtable  enemy  upon  the  sacred  field  of  liberty  ; 
he  ouglit  to  learn  to  have  nobler  desires,  not  to  be  forced 
to  have  sublime  volitions.  This  is  the  fruit  of  aesthetic 
culture,  which  submits  to  the  laws  of  the  beautiful,  in 
which  neither  the  laws  of  nature  nor  those  of  reason 
suffer,  which  does  not  force  the  will  of  man,  and  which  by 
the  form  it  gives  to  exterior  life  already  opens  internal 
life. 
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Letter  XXIV. 

Accordingly  three  different  moments  or  stages  of  devel- 
opment can  be  dislinguished,  which  the  individual  man,  as 
"well  as  the  whole  race,  must  of  necessity  traverse  in  a 
determinate  order  if  they  are  to  fulfil  the  circle  of  their 
determination.  No  doubt,  the  separate  periods  can  be 
lengthened  or  shortened,  through  accidental  causes  which 
are  inherent  either  in  the  influence  of  external  things  or 
imder  the  free  caprice  of  men  :  but  neither  of  them  can  be 
overstepped,  and  the  order  of  their  sequence  cannot  be 
\  inverted  either  by  nature  or  by  the  will.  Man,  in  his 
\2yhyslcal  condition,  suffers  only  the  power  of  nature  ;  he 
gets  rid  of  this  power  in  the  testhetical  condition,  and  he 
rules  them  in  the  moral  state. 

1  What  is  man  before  beauty  liberates  him  from  free 
pleasure,  and  the  serenit}'  of  form  tames  doAvn  the  savage- 
ness  of  life?  Eternally  uniform  in  his  aims,  eternally 
changing  in  his  judgments,  self-seeking  without  being 
himself,  unfettered  without  being  free,  a  slave  without 
serving  any  rule.  At  this  period,  the  v.'orld  is  to  liim  only 
destiny,  not  yet  an  object ;  all  has  existence  for  him  only 
in  as  far  as  it  procures  existence  to  hnn  ;  a  thing  that 
neither  seeks  from  iior  gives  to  him  is  non-existent. 
Every  phenomenon  stands  out  before  him  separate  and 
cut  off,  as  he  finds  himself  in  the  series  of  beings.  All 
that  is,  is  to  him  througli  the  bias  of  the  moment ;  every 
change  is  to  him  an  entireh'  fresh  creation,  because  with 
the  necessarj-  in  him,  tlie  necessary  out  of  him  is  w^anting, 
which  binds  together  all  the  changing  forms  in  the 
universe,  and  which  holds  fast  the  law  on  the  theatre  of 
his  action,  while  the  individual  departs.  It  is  in  vain 
that  nature  lets  the  rich  variety  of  her  forms  pass  before 
him  ;  he  sees  in  her  glorious  fulness  nothing  but  his  prey, 
in  her  power  and  greatness  nothing  but  his  enem}'. 
Either  he  encounters  objects,  and  wishes  to  draw  them  to 
himself  in  desire,  or  the  objects  press  in  a  destructive 
manner  upon  liim,  and  he  thrusts  them  away  in  dismay 
and  terror.     In  both  cases  his   relation  to  the  world  of 
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sense  is  immediate  contact;  and  perpetnalh-  anxious  through 
its  pressure,  restless  and  plagued  by  imperious  wants,  he 
nowhere  finds  rest  except  in  enervation,  and  nowhere  limits 
save  in  exhausted  desire. 

"True,   his   is  the    powerful    hreast,    and   the    mighty   hand    of   the 
Titans.   .    .    . 
A  certain  inheritance;  yet  tlie  jjod  welded 
Round  his  forehead  a  l)r.izen  hand; 
Advice,  moderation,  wisdom,  and  patience, — 
Hid  it  from  liis  shy,  sinister  look. 
Every  desire  is  with  him  a  rajre, 
And  his  rage  prowls  around  limitless."  —  Iphigenia  in  Tauris. 

Ignorant  of  his  own  human  dignit^y,  he  is  far  removed 
from  honoring  it  in  others,  and  conscious  of  his  own 
savage  greed,  he  fears  it  in  every  creature  that  he  sees  like 
himself.  lie  never  sees  others  in  himself,  onl}-  himself  in 
others,  and  human  society-,  instead  of  enlarging  him  to  the 
race,  onl}'  shuts  him  up  continually  closer  in  his  indi- 
viduality. Thus  limited,  he  wanders  through  his  sunless 
life,  till  favoring  nature  rolls  away  the  load  of  matter  from 
his  darkened  senses,  reflection  separates  him  from  things, 
and  objects  show  themselves  at  length  in  the  afterglow  of 
the  consciousness. 

It  is  true  we  cannot  point  out  this  state  of  rude  nature 
as  we  have  here  portrayed  it  in  any  definite  people  and 
age.  It  is  only  an  idea,  but  an  idea  with  which  experience 
agrees  most  closely  in  special  features.  It  nia3'  be  said 
that  man  was  never  in  this  animal  condition,  but  he  has 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  ever  entirely  escaped  from  it. 
Even  in  the  rudest  subjects,  unmistakable  traces  of  ra- 
tional freedom  can  be  found,  and  even  in  the  most  culti- 
vated, fealm-es  are  not  wanting  that  remind  us  of  that 
dismal  natural  condition.  It  is  possible  for  man,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  to  unite  the  highest  and  the  lowest  in 
his  nature;  and  if  his  diiinUj/  depends  on  a  strict  separa- 
tion of  one  fVr-m  the  other,  his  happiness  depends  on  a 
skilful  removal  of  this  separation.  The  culture  which  is 
to  bring  Ills  dignity  into  agn-ement  with  his  happiness 
will  therefore  have  to  provide  for  the  greatest  pin-ity 
of  these  two  principles  in  their  most  intimate  combi- 
nation. 
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Consequently  the  first  appearance  of  reason  in  man  is 
not  the  beginning  of  luinianity.  Tliis  is  first  decided  I)}' 
lii.s  freedom,  and  reason  begins  first  by  making  his  sen- 
suous dependence  boundless  ;  a  phenomenon  that  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  suflicientl}'  elucidated,  consid- 
ering its  importance  and  universality.  We  know  that  the 
reason  makes  itself  known  to  man  b}'  the  demand  for  the 
absolute  —  the  self-dependent  and  necessar}-.  But  as  this 
want  of  the  reason  cannot  be  satisfied  in  any  separate  or 
single  state  of  his  physical  life,  he  is  obliged  to  leave  the 
physical  entirely  and  to  rise  from  a  limited  reality  to  ideas. 
But  although  the  true  meaning  of  that  demand  of  tlie 
reason  is  to  withdraw  him  from  the  limits  of  time  and  to 
lead  him  from  the  world  of  sense  to  an  ideal  world,  yet 
this  same  demand  of  reason,  by  misapplication  —  scarcely 
to  be  avoided  in  this  life,  prone  to  sensuousness  —  can 
direct  him  to  physical  life,  and,  instead  of  making  man 
free,  plunge  him  in  the  most  terrible  slaver^-. 

P'acts  verify  this  supposition.  Man  raised  on  the  wings 
of  imagination  leaves  the  narrow  limits  of  the  present,  in 
which  mere  animality  is  enclosed,  in  order  to  Strive  on  to 
an  unlimited  future.  But  vvhile  the  limitless  is  unfolded 
to  his  dazed  imagination,  his  heart  has  not  ceased  to  live 
in  the  sei)arate,  and  to  scj've  the  moment.  The  impulse 
towards  the  absolute  seizes  him  suddenly  in  the  midst  of 
his  animality,  and  as  in  this  cloddish  condition  all  his  ef- 
fcn-ts  aim  only  at  the  material  and  temporal,  and  are  lim- 
ited by  his  individuality,  he  is  only  led  by  that  demand  of 
the  reason  to  extend  his  individuality  into  the  infinite,  in- 
stead of  to  abstract  from  it.  He  will  be  led  to  seek  in- 
stead of  form  an  inexhaustible  matter,  instead  of  the  un- 
changeable an  everlasting  change  and  an  absolute  securing 
of  his  temporal  existence.  The  same  impulse  which,  di- 
rected to  his  thought  and  action,  ought  to  lead  to  truth 
and  morality,  now  directed  to  his  passion  and  emotional 
state,  produces  nothing  but  an  unlimited  desire  and  an  ab- 
solute want.  The  first  fruits,  therefore,  that  he  reaps  in 
the  world  of  spirits  are  cares  and  fear  —  both  operations 
of  the  reason  ;  not  of  sensuousness,  but  of  a  reason  that 
mistakes  its  object  and  apj^lies  its  categorical  imperative 
V     to  matter.     All  unconditional  systems  of  happiness  are 
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i^  fruits  of  this  tree,  whether  they  have  for  tlieir  object  the 
present  day  or  the  whole  of  life,  or  what  does  not  make 
them  any  more  respectable,  the  whole  of  eternity,  for  their 
object.  An  unlimited  duration  of  existence  and  of  well- 
being  is  only  an  ideal  uf  tlie  desires  ;  hence  a  demand 
which  can  only  he  put  forth  b}'  an  animality  striving  up  to 
the  absolute.  Man,  therefore,  without  gaining  anything 
for  his  humanity  b}-  a  rational  expression  of  this  sort, 
loses  the  happy  limitation  of  the  animal,  over  which  he 
now  only  possesses  the  unenviable  superiorit}'  of  losing 
tlie  present  for  an  endeavor  after  what  is  remote,  yet  ^ 
without  seeking  in  the  limitless  future  anything  but  the  ^ 
present. 

But  even  if  the  reason  does  not  go  astray  in  its  object, 
or  err  in  the  question,  sensuousness  will  continue  to  falsify 
the  answer  for  a  long  time.  As  soon  as  man  has  begun  to 
use  his  understanding  and  to  knit  together  phenomena  in 
cause  and  effect,  the  reason,  according  to  its  conception, 
presses  on  to  an  absolute  knitting  together  and  to  an  un- 
conditional basis.  In  order,  merel}',  to  be  able  to  put  for- 
ward this  demand,  man  must  already  have  stepped  be^-ond 
the  sensuous,  but  the  sensuous  uses  this  very  demand  to 
bring  back  the  fugitive. 

In  fact,  it  is  now  that  he  ought  to  abandon  entirel}'  the 
world  of  sense  in  order  to  take  his  flight  into  the  realm  of 
ideas  ;  for  the  intelligence  remains  etcrnall}' shut  up  in  the 
finite  and  in  the  contingent,  and  does  not  cease  putting 
questions  witiioiit  reaching  the  last  link  of  the  chain.  But 
as  the  man  with  whom  we  are  engaged  is  not  3'et  capable 
of  such  an  abstraction,  and  does  not  find  it  in  the  sphere 
of  sensuous  knowledge,  and  because  he  does  not  look  for 
it  in  pure  reason,  he  will  seek  for  it  below  in  the  region  of 
sentiuKMit.  and  will  appear  to  find  it.  No  doubt  the  sen- 
suous shows  him  nothing  that  has  its  foundation  in  itself, 
and  that  legislates  for  itself,  but  it  shows  him  something 
that  does  not  care  for  foundation  or  law  ;  thei-efore,  thus 
not  being  able  to  quiet  the  intelligence  by  showing  it  a  final 
cause,  he  reduces  it  to  silence  by  the  conception  which  de- 
sires no  cause  ;  and  being  incapable  of  understanding  the 
sublime  necessity  of  reason,  he  keeps  to  the  blind  con- 
straint of  matter.     As  sensuousness  knows  no  other  end 
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than  its  interest,  and  is  determined  by  nothing  except 
blind  chance,  it  malces  the  former  tlie  motive  of  its  actions, 
and  the  latter  the  master  of  the  world. 

E\'en  the  divine  part  in  man,  the  moral  law,  in  its  first 
manifestation  in  the  sensuous  cannot  avoid  this  perversion. 
As  this  nioral  law  is  only  prohibited,  and  combats  in  man 
the  interest  of  sensuous  egotism,  it  must  appear  to  him  as 
something  strange  until  he  has  come  to  consider  this  self- 
love  as  the  stranger,  and  the  voice  of  reason  as  his  true 
self.  Therefore  he  confines  himself  to  feeling  the  fetters 
which  the  latter  imposes  on  him,  without  having  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  infinite  emancipation  which  it  procures 
for  him.  AVithout  suspecting  in  himself  the  dignit}-  of 
lawgiver,  he  only  experiences  the  constraint  and  the  im- 
potent revolt  of  a  subject  fretting  under  the  yoke,  because 
in  this  experience  the  sensuous  impulsion  precedes  the 
moral  impulsion,  he  gives  to  the  law  of  necessity  a  begin- 
ning in  him,  a  positive  origin,  and  by  the  most  unfortunate 
of  all  mistakes  he  converts  the  immutable  and  the  eternal 
in  himself  into  a  transitory  accident.  lie  makes  up  his 
mind  to  consider  the  notions  of  the  just  and  the  unjust  as 
statutes  which  have  been  introduced  I)}'  a  will,  and  not  as 
having  in  themselves  an  eternal  value.  Just  as  in  the 
explanation  of  certain  natural  phenomena  he  goes  be^'ond 
nature  and  seeks  out  of  her  wdiat  can  only  be  found  in 
her,  in  her  own  laws  ;  so  also  in  the  explanation  of  moral 
phenomena  he  goes  be3'ond  reason  and  makes  light  of  his 
humanity,  seeking  a  god  in  this  wa}'.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  a  religion  which  he  has  purchased  at  the  cost  of  his 
humanity  shows  itself  worthy  of  this  origin,  and  that  he 
only  considers  as  absolute  and  eternally  binding  laws 
that  have  never  been  binding  from  all  eternity.  He  has 
l)laced  himself  in  relation  with,  not  a  holy  being,  but  a 
powerful.  Therefore  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  of  the 
homage  that  he  gives  to  God,  is  a  fear  that  abases  him, 
and  not  a  veneration  that  elevates  him  in  his  own  esteem. 

Though  these  different  aberrations  b}'  which  man  de- 
parts from  the  ideal  of  his  destination  cannot  all  take 
place  at  the  same  time,  because  several  degrees  have  to  be 
l)assed  over  in  the  transition  from  the  obscure  of  thought 
to  error,  and  from  the  obscure  of  will  to  the  corruption  of 
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the  will ;  these  degrees  are  all,  without  exception,  the 
consequence  of  his  physical  state,  because  in  all  the  vital 
impulsion  sways  the  formal  im[)ulsion.  Now,  two  cases 
may  happen  :  either  reason  may  not  yet  have  spoken  in 
man,  and  the  pliysical  may  reign  over  him  with  a  blind 
necessity,  or  reason  may  not  be  sufficiently  purified  from 
sensuous  impressions,  and  the  moral  may  still  be  subject 
to  the  pli3sical ;  in  both  cases  the  only  principle  that  has  a 
real  power  over  him  is  a  material  principle,  and  man,  at 
least  as  regards  his  ultimate  tendency,  is  a  sensuous  being. 
The  only  dilference  is,  tliat  in  the  former  case  he  is  an 
animal  without  reason,  and  in  the  second  case  a  rational 
animal.  But  he  ought  to  be  neither  one  nor  the  other  :  he 
ought  to  be  a  man.  Nature  ought  not  to  rule  him  exclu- 
siveh" ;  nor  reason  conditionally.  The  two  legislations 
ought  to  be  completely  independent,  and  j'et  mutually 
complementar}'. 


Letter  XXV. 

Whilst  man,  in  his  first  physical  condition,  is  onl}'  pas- 
sively affected  by  the  world  of  sense,  he  is  still  entirely 
identified  with  it ;  and  for  this  reason  the  external  world, 
as  yet,  has  no  objective  existence  for  him.  When  he  begins 
in  his  aesthetic  state  of  mind  to  regard  the  w^orld  object- 
ively, then  only  is  his  personality  severed  from  it,  and  the 
world  appears  to  him  an  objective  reality,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  has  ceased  to  form  an  identical  portion  of  it. 
That  which  first  connects  man  with  the  surrounding 
universe  is  the  power  of  reflective  contemplation.  AVhereas 
desire  seizes  at  once  its  object,  reflection  removes  it  to  a 
distance  and  renders  it  inalienably  her  own  by  saving  it 
from  tlie  greed  of  passion.  The  necessit}'  of  sense  which 
he  obeyed  during  the  period  of  mere  sensations,  lessens 
during  the  period  of  reflection  ;  the  senses  are  for  the  time 
in  abeyance  ;  even  ever-fleeting  time  stands  still  whilst  the 
scattered  rays  of  consciousness  are  gathering  and  shape 
themselves  ;  an  iniage  of  the  infinite  is  reflected  upon  the 
perishable  ground.  As  soon  as  light  dawns  in  man,  there 
is  no  longer  night  outside  of  him  ;  as  soon   as  there  is 
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peace  Avitbin  him  the  storm  hills  throughout  the  universe, 
and  the  contending  forces  of  nature  find  rest  within  pre- 
scribed hmits.  Hence  we  cannot  wonder  if  ancient  tradi- 
tions alhide  to  these  great  changes  in  the  inner  man  as  to 
a  revolution  in  surrounding  nature,  and  s3-mbolize  thouglit 
triumphing  over  the  laws  of  time,  b}-  the  ligure  of  Zeus, 
which  terminates  the  reign  of  Saturn. 

As  long  as  man  derives  sensations  from  a  contact  with 
nature,  lie  is  her  slave  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  reflect 
upon  her  objects  and  laws  he  becomes  her  lawgiver. 
Nature,  which  previously  ruled  him  as  a  power,  now  ex- 
pands before  him  as  an  object.  What  is  objective  to  him 
can  have  no  power  over  liim,  for  in  order  to  become  ob- 
jective it  has  to  experience  his  own  power.  As  far  and 
as  long  as  he  impresses  a  form  upon  matter,  he  cannot 
be  injured  by  its  effect ;  for  a  spii'it  can  only  be  in- 
jured by  that  which  deprives  it  of  its  freedom.  AVhereas 
he  proves  his  own  freedom  by  giving  a  form  to  the  form- 
less ;  where  the  mass  rules  heavily  and  without  shape, 
and  its  undefined  outlines  are  for  ever  fluctuating  between 
uncertain  boundaries,  fear  takes  up  its  abode  ;  but  man 
rises  above  any  natural  terror  as  soon  as  he  knows  how  to 
mould  it,  and  transform  it  into  an  object  of  his  art.  As 
soon  as  he  upholds  his  independence  towards  phenomenal 
natures  he  maintains  his  dignitj-  toward  her  as  a  thing  of 
power,  and  with  a  noble  freedom  he  rises  against  his  gods. 
They  throw  aside  the  mask  with  which  they  had  kept 
him  in  awe  during  his  infanc}',  ami  to  his  surprise  his  mind 
^^  perceives  the  reflection  of  his  own  image.  The  divine 
monster  of  the  Oriental,  which  roams  about  changing  the 
world  with  the  blind  force  of  a  beast  of  prey,  dwindles  to 
the  charming  outline  of  humanit}'  in  Greek  fable ;  the 
empire  of  the  Titans  is  crushed,  and  boundless  force  is 
tamed  by  infinite  form. 

But  whilst  I  have  been  merely  searching  for  an  issue 
from  the  material  world,  and  a  passage  into  the  world  of 
mind,  the  bold  Hight  of  my  imagination  has  already'  taken 
me  into  the  very  midst  of  the  latter  world.  The  beauty 
of  which  we  are  in  search  we  have  left  behind  by  passing 
from  the  life  of  mere  sensations  to  the  pure  form  and  to 
the  pure  object.     Such  a  leap  exceeds  the  condition  of 
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human  nature  ;  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  latter  we 

must  return  to  the  world  of  sense.        ^_ 

Beaut}-  is  indeed  the  sphere  of  unfettered  contemplation 
and  reflection ;  beaut}'  conducts  us  into  the  world  of 
ideas,  without  however  taking  us  from  the  world  of  sense, 
as  occurs  when  a  truth  is  perceived  and  acknowleged. 
Tliis  is  tlie  pure  product  of  a  process  of  abstraction  from  ^ 
everything  material  and  accidental,  a  pure  object  free 
from  every  subjective  barrier,  a  pure  state  of  self-activit}' 
witliout  any  admixture  of  passive  sensations.  Tliere  is 
indeed  a  way  back  to  sensation  from  the  highest  abstrac- 
tion ;  for  thought  teaches  tlie  inner  sensation,  and  the 
idea  of  logical  or  moral  unity  passes  into  a  sensation  of 
sensual  accord.  But  if  we  delight  in  knowledge  we  sepa- 
rate very  accurately  our  own  conceptions  from  our  sensa- 
tions ;  we  look  upon  the  latter  as  something  accidental, 
which  might  have  been  omitted  without  the  knowledge 
being  impaired  thereby,  without  truth  being  less  true. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  vain  attemi)t  to  suppress  this  con- 
nection of  the  facult}-  of  feeling  with  the  idea  of  beauty, 
consequently,  we  shall  not  succeed  in  representing  to  our- 
selves one  as  the  effect  of  the  other,  but  we  must  look 
upon  them  both  together  and  reciprocally  as  cause  and 
effect.  In  tlie  pleasure  which  we  derive  from  knowledge 
we  readily  distinguish  the  passage  from  the  active  to  the 
passive  state,  and  we  clearly  perceive  that  the  first  ends 
when  the  second  begins.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  pleasure 
whicli  we  take  in  beauty,  this  transition  from  the  active 
to  the  passive  is  not  perceivable,  and  reflection  is  so 
intimately  blended  with  feeling  that  we  beheve  we  feel 
tlie  form  immediately.  Beauty  is  then  an  object  to  us, 
it  is  true,  because  reflection  is  the  condition  of  the  feeling 
M-hieh  we  have  of  it ;  but  it  is  also  a  state  of  our  person- 
ality (our  Ego)  because  the  feeling  is  the  condition  of  the 
idea  we  conceive  of  it :  beauty  is  therefore  doubtless  form, 
because  we  contemplate  it,  but  it  is  equally  life  because  we 
feel  it.  In  a  word,  it  is  at  once  our  state  and  our  act. 
And  precisel}-  because  it  is  at  the  same  time  both  a  ^tnte 
and  an  act,  it  triumphantly  proves  to  us  that  the  passive 
does  not  exclude  the  active,  ncitlicr  matter  nor  form, 
neither  the  linite  nor  tlie  inlinite  ;  and  that  consequently  the 
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physcical  dependence  to  which  man  is  necess.irily  devoted 
does  not  in  an\'  way  destivn'  his  moral  liberty.  This  is  the 
proof  of  beant}-,  and  I  ought  to  add  that  this  alone  can 
prove  it.  In  fact,  as  in  the  possession  of  truth  or  of  logical 
unit}',  feeling  is  not  necessarily  one  with  the  thought,  but 
I  follows  it  accidentally  ;  it  is  a  fact  which  only  proves 
,  that  a  sensitive  nature  can  succeed  a  rational  nature,  and 
vice  versa;  not  that  the}'  co-exist,  that  they  exercise  a 
reciprocal  action  one  over  the  other  ;  and,  lastly,  that  they 
ought  to  be  united  in  an  absolute  and  necessary  manner. 
From  this  exclusion  of  feeling  as  long  as  there  is  thought, 
and  of  thought  so  long  as  there  is  feeling,  we  should  on 
the  contrary-  conclude  that  the  two  natures  are  incom- 
patible, so  that  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  pure  reason 
is  to  be  realized  in  humanity,  the  best  proof  given  by  the 
analysis  is  that  this  realization  is  demanded.  But,  as  in 
the  realization  of  beauty  or  of  a?sthetic  unity,  there  is  a 
real  union,  mutual  substitution  of  matter  and  of  form,  of 
passive  and  of  active,  by  this  ahjne  is  proved  the  com- 
patibility of  the  two  natures,  the  possible  realization  of 
thejjifinite  in  the  finite,vand  consequently  also  the  possi- 
C      bility  of  the  most'~sin.)Time"Tiunianity.  /  , 

Henceforth  we  need  no  longer  be  embarrassed  to  find  a 
transition  from  dependent  feeling  to  moral  libert}^  because 
beauty  reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  they  can  perfe(,'tl_y  co- 
exist, and  that  to  show  himself  a  spirit,  man  need  not 
escape  from  matter.  But  if  on  one  side  he  is  free,  even  in 
his  relation  with  a  visible  world,  as  the  fact  of  beauty 
teaches,  and  if  on  the  other  side  freedom  is  something 
absolute  and  supersensuous,  as  its  idea  necessarily  implies, 
the  question  is  no  longer  how  man  succeeds  in  raising 
himself  from  the  finite  to  the  absolute,  and  opposing  him- 
self in  his  thought  and  will  to  sensuality,  as  this  has 
alrearly  been  produced  in  the  fact  of  beaut}'.  In  a  word, 
we  have  no  longer  to  ask  how  he  passes  from  virtue  to 
truth  which  is  already  included  in  the  former,  but  how 
he  opens  a  way  for  himself  from  vulgar  reality  to  ?estlietic 
reality,  and  from  tlie  ordinary  feelings  of  life  to  the  per- 
ception of  the  beautiful. 
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Letter  XXVI. 

I  HAVE  shown  in  the  preA-ions  letters  that  it  is  onl}-  the 
aesthetic  disposition  of  the  soul  tliat  gives  birth  to  liberty, 
it  cannot  therefore  be  derived  from  libertv  nor  have  a 
moral  origin.  It  must  be  a  gift  of  nature  ;  the  favor  of 
chance  alone  can  break  the  bonds  of  the  ph\'sical  state  an<l 
bring  llie  savage  to  duty.  The  germ  of  tiie  beautiful  will 
find  an  equal  ditliculty  in  developing  itself  in  countries 
where  a  severe  nature  forbids  man  to  enjoy  himself,  and 
in  those  where  a  prodigal  nature  dispenses  him  from  all 
effort ;  where  the  blunted  senses  experience  no  want,  and 
where  violent  desire  can  never  be  satisfied.  The  delight- 
ful flower  of  the  beautiful  will  never  unfold  itself  in  the 
case  of  the  Troglodyte  hid  in  his  cavern  always  alone, 
nnd  never  finding  humanity  outside  himself;  nor  among 
nomads,  who,  travelling  in  great  troops,  only  consist  of  a 
multitude,  and  have  no  individual  humanity.  It  will 
only  flourish  in  places  where  man  converses  peacefully 
with  himself  in  his  cottage,  and  with  the  whole  race  when 
he  issues  from  it.  In  those  climates  where  a  limi)id  ether 
opens  the  senses  to  the  lightest  impression,  whilst  a  life- 
giving  warmth  develops  a  luxuriant  natui'e,  where  oven 
in  the  inanimate  creation  the  sway  of  inert  matter  is  over- 
thrown, and  the  victorious  form  ennobles  even  the  most 
abject  natures;  in  this  joyful  state  and  fortunate  zone, 
where  activity  alone  leads  to  enjoyment,  and  enjoyment  to 
activity,  from  life  itself  issues  a  holy  harmony,  and  the 
laws  of  oi-der  develop  life,  a  different  result  takes  place. 
When  imagination  incessantly  escapes  from  reality,  and 
does  not  abandon  the  simplicity  of  nature  in  its  wander- 
ings :  then  and  there  onl}'  the  mind  and  the  senses,  the 
receptive  force  and  the  plastic  force,  are  developed  in  that 

'    happy  equililnium  which  is  the  soul  of  the  beautiful  and 

^t-he  condition  of  humanity. 

What  phenomenon  accompanies  the  initiation  of  the 
savage  into  humanity  ?  However  far  we  look  back  into 
history  the  phenomenon  is  identical  among  all  peo[)le  who 
have  shaken  oil'  the  slavery  of  the  animal  state  :  the  love 
of  appearance,  the  inclination  for  dress  and  for  games. 
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Extreme  stupidit}'  and  extreme  intelligence  have  a 
certain  atlinity  in  only  seeking  the  real  and  being  cora- 
pleteh"  insensible  to  mere  appearance.  The  former  is  only 
drawn  forth  by  the  immediate  presence  of  an  object  in  the 
sense-;,  and  the  second  is  reduced  to  a  quiescent  state  onl}'' 
by  referring  conceptions  to  the  facts  of  experience.  In 
short,  stupidity  cannot  rise  above  realit}',  nor  the  intelli- 
gence descend  below  truth.  Thus,  in  as  far  as  the  want 
^  of-«!ality  and  attachment  to  the  real  are  only  the  conse- 
quence of  a  want  and  a  defect,  indifference  to  the  real  and 
an  interest  taken  in  appearances  are  a  real  enlargement 
of  humanity  and  a  decisive  step  towards  culture.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  the  proof  of  an  exterior  libert}-,  for  as  long 
as  necessity  commands  and  want  solicits,  the  fancy  is 
strictly  chained  down  to  the  real :  it  is  only  when  want 
is  satisfied  that  it  develops  without  hinderance.  But  it  is 
also  the  proof  of  an  internal  liberty,  because  it  reveals  to 
us  a  force  which,  independent  of  an  external  substratum, 
sets  itself  in  motion,  an^l  has  snlHcient  energy  to  remove 
from  itself  the  solicitations  of  natiu'e.  The  reality  of 
things  is  effected  by  things,  the  appearance  of  things  is 
the  work  of  man,  and  a  soul  that  takes  pleasui'e  in  ap- 
pearance does  not  take  pleasure  in  what  it  receives  but  in 
what  it  makes. 

It  is  self-evident  that  I  am  speaking  of  aisthetical  evi- 
dence different  from  realit}'  and  truth,  and  not  of  logical 
appearance  identical  with  them.  Therefore  if  it  is  liked 
it  is  because  it  is  an  appearance,  and  not  because  it  is  held 
''to  be  something  better  than  it  is  :  the  first  principle  alone 
is  a  play,  whilst  the  second  is  a  deception.  To  give  a 
value  to  the  appearance  of  the  first  kind  can  never  injure 
truth,  because  it  is  never  to  be  feared  that  it  will  supplant 
it  —  the  only  w^ay  in  which  truth  can  be  injured.  To 
despise  this  appearance  is  to  despise  in  general  all  the  fine 
arts  of  which  it  is  the  essence.  Nevertheless,  it  happens 
sometimes  that  the  understanding  carries  its  zeal  for  reality 
as  ftxr  as  this  intolerance,  and  strikes  with  a  sentence  of 
ostracism  all  the  arts  relating  to  beaut}"  in  appearance, 
because  it  is  only  an  appearance.  However,  the  intelli- 
gence only  shows  this  vigorous  spirit  when  it  calls  to  mind 
the  aiiinity  pointed  out  further  back.     I  shall  find  soma 
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day  the  occasion  to  treat  special!}''  of  the  limits  of  beauty 
in  its  appearance. 

It  is  nature  herself  which  raises  man  from  reality  to 
appearance  by  endowing  him  with  two  senses  wliich  only 
lead  hini  to  the  knowledge  of  the  real  through  appearance. 
In  the  eye  and  the  ear  the  organs  of  the  senses  are  already 
freed  from  the  persecutions  of  nature,  and  the  object  with 
which  we  are  immediately  in  contact  through  the  animal 
-seuses  is  remoter  from  us.  AVliat  we  see  by  tlie  eye  differs 
from  what  we  feel ;  for  the  understanding  to  reach  objects 
overleaps  the  light  which  separates  us  from  them.  In  truth, 
we  are  passive  to  an  object :  in  sight  and  hearing  the 
object  is  a  form  we  create.  While  still  a  savage,  man  only 
enjoys  through  touch  merely  aided  by  sight  and  sound. 
He  either  does  not  rise  to  perception  through  sight,  or  does 
not  rest  there.  As  soon  as  he  begins  to  enjoy  through 
sight,  vision  has  an  independent  value,  he  is  aesthetically 
free,  and  the  instinct  of  play  is  developed. 

Tiie  instinct  of  play  likes  appearance,  and  directly  it  is 
awakened  it  is  followed  by  the  formal  imitative  instinct 
which  treats  appearance  as  an  independent  thing.  Directly 
man  lias  come  to  distinguish  tlie  appearance  from  the 
reality,  the  form  from  the  body,  he  can  separate,  in  fact  he 
has  already  done  so.  Thus  the  faculty  of  the  art  of  imi- 
tation is  given  with  the  facultv  of  form  in  general.  The 
inclination  that  draws  us  to  it  reposes  on  another  tendency 
I  have  not  to  notice  here.  The  exact  period  when  the 
aesthetic  instinct,  or  that  of  art,  develops,  depends  entirely 
on  the  attraction  that  mere  appearance  has  for  men. 

As  every  real  existence  proceeds  from  nature  as  a 
foreign  power,  whilst  every  appearance  comes  in  the  first 
place  from  man  as  a  percipient  subject,  he  only  uses  his 
absolute  sight  in  separating  semblance  from  essence,  and 
arranging  according  to  subjective  law.  With  an  unbridled 
liberty  he  can  unite  what  nature  has  severed,  provided  he 
can  imagine  his  union,  and  he  can  separate  wliat  nature 
has  united,  provided  this  .se[)aration  can  take  place  in  his 
intelligence.  Here  nothing  can  be  sacred  to  him  but  his 
own  law  :  the  only  condition  imposed  upon  him  is  to 
respect  the  border  which  separates  his  own  sphere  from 
the  existence  of  things  or  from  the  realm  of  nature. 
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This  human  right  of  ruling  is  exercised  by  man  in  the 
art  of  appearance  ;  and  his  success  in  extending  the  em- 
pire of  the  beautiful,  and  guarding  the  frontiers  of  truth, 
will  be  in  proportion  with  the  strictness  with  which  he  sep- 
arates form  from  substance  :  for  if  he  frees  appearance 
from  reality,  he  must  also  do  the  converse. 

But  man  possesses  sovereign  power  only  in  the  world  of 
appearance,  in  the  unsubstantial  realm  of  imagination, 
onlv  b}^  abstaining  from  giving  being  to  appearance  in 
tlieory,  and  by  giving  it  being  in  practice.  It  follows  that 
the  poet  transgresses  his  proper  limits  when  he  attributes 
being  to  his  ideal,  and  when  he  gives  this  ideal  aim  as  a 
determined  existence.  For  he  can  only  reach  this  result 
by  exceeding  his  right  as  a  poet,  that  of  encroaching  by 
the  ideal  on  the  field  of  experience,  and  b}'  pretending  to 
determine  real  existence  in  virtue  of  a  simple  possibility, 
or  else  he  renounces  his  right  as  a  poet  l>y  letting  experi- 
ence encroach  on  the  sphere  of  the  ideal,  and  b}'  restrict- 
ing possibility  to  the  conditions  of  realitj'. 

It  is  only  b}'  being  frank  or  disclaiming  all  reality,  and 
by  being  independent  or  doing  without  reality,  that  the 
appearance  is  jesthetical.  Directly'  it  apes  reality  or  needs 
reality  for  effect,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  vile  instrument 
for  material  ends,  and  can  prove  nothing  for  the  freedom 
of  the  mind.  Moreover,  the  object  in  which  we  find 
beaut}'  need  not  be  unreal  if  our  judgment  disregards  this 
reality ;  for  if  it  regards  this  the  judgment  is  no  longer 
cesthetical.  A  beautiful  woman,  if  living,  would  no  doubt 
please  us  as  much  and  rather  more  than  an  equally'  beauti- 
ful woman  seen  in  painting ;  but  what  makes  the  former 
please  men  is  not  her  being  an  independent  appearance  ; 
she  no  longer  pleases  the  pure  aesthetic  feeling.  In  the 
painting,  life  must  only  attract  as  an  appearance,  and 
realit}'  as  an  idea.  But  it  is  certain  that  to  feel  in  a  living 
object  only  the  pure  appearance  requires  a  greatly  higher 
aesthetic  culture  than  to  do  without  life  in  the  appearance. 

When  the  frank  and  independent  appearance  is  found  in 

man  separately,  or  in  a  whole  people,  it  may  be  inferred 

they  have  mind,  taste,  and  all  prerogatives  connected  with 

'them.     In  this  case  the  ideal  will  be  seen  to  govern  real 

life,  honor  triumphing  over  fortune,  thought  over  enjoy- 
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meat,  the  dream  of  iuimortality  over  a  transitory  exist- 
ence. 

In  tiiis  case  public  opinion  will  no  longer  be  feared, 
and  an  olive  crown  will  be  more  valued  than  a  purple 
mantle.  Impotence  and  perversity  alone  have  recourse  to 
false  and  paltrj'  semblance,  and  iutlividuals  as  well  as 
nations  who  lend  to  reality  the  support  of  appearance,  or 
to  the  jvsthetic  appearance  the  support  of  reality,  show 
their  moral  unworthiness  and  their  iestheitical  impotence. 
Therefore,  a  short  and  conclusive  answer  can  be  given  to 
this  question  —  how  far  will  appearance  be  permitted  in 
the  moral  world  ?  It  will  run  thus  in  proportion  as  this 
appearance  will  be  aesthetical,  that  is,  an  appearance  that 
does  not  try  to  make  up  for  reality,  nor  requires  to  be  made 
up  for  by  it.  The  aesthetical  appearance  can  never  en- 
danger the  truth  of  morals  :  wherever  it  seems  to  do  so 
the  appearance  is  not  aesthetical.  Only  a  stranger  to  the 
fashionable  world  can  take  the  polite  assurances,  which 
are  only  a  form,  for  proofs  of  alfection,  and  say  he  has 
been  deceived  ;  but  only  a  clumsy  fellow  in  good  societ}' 
calls  in  the  aid  of  duplicity  and  flatters  to  become  amiable. 
The  former  lacks  the  pure  sense  for  independent  appear- 
ance ;  therefore  he  can  only  give  a  value  to  appearance  by 
truth.  The  second  lacks  reality,  and  wishes  to  replace  it 
by  appearance.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear 
de[)reciators  of  the  times  utter  these  paltry  complaints  — 
that  all  solidity  has  disappeared  from  the  world,  and  that 
essence  is  neglected  for  semblance.  Though  I  feel  by  no 
means  called  ui)on  to  defend  this  age  against  these  re- 
proaches, I  must  say  that  the  wide  a[)plication  of  these 
criticisms  shows  that  the\-  attach  blame  to  the  age,  not 
only  on  the  score  of  the  false,  but  also  of  the  frank  ap- 
pearance. And  even  the  exceptions  they  admit  in  favor 
of  the  beautiful  have  for  their  object  less  the  independent 
ap|jearance  than  the  need}'  appearance.  Not  only  do  they 
attack  the  artificial  coloring  that  hides  truth  and  replaces 
reality,  but  also  the  beneficent  appearance  that  fills  a 
vacuum  and  clothes  poverty  ;  and  they  even  attack  the 
ideal  appearance  that  ennobles  a  vulgar  reality.  Their 
strict  sense  of  truth  is  rightly  offended  by  the  falsity  of 
manners  ;  unfortunately,  they  class  politeness  iu  this  cate- 
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goiy.  It  displeases  them  thai  the  noisy  and  showy  so 
often  eclipse  true  merit,  but  they  are  no  less  shocked  that 
appearance  is  also  demanded  from  mei'it,  and  that  a  real 
substance  does  not  dispense  with  an  agreeable  form.  They 
regret  the  cordiality,  the  energy,  and  solidity  of  ancient 
times  ;  they  would  i-estore  with  them  ancient  coarseness, 
heaviness,  and  the  old  Gothic  profusion.  By  judgments 
of  this  kind  they  show  an  esteem  foi-  the  matter  itself  un- 
worthy of  humanity,  which  ought  onl}'  to  value  the  matter 
inasnuich  as  it  can  receive  a  Ibrm  and  enlarge  the  empire 
of  ideas.  Accordingly,  the  taste  of  the  age  need  not 
much  fear  these  criticisms  if  it  can  clear  itself  before 
better  judges.  Our  defect  is  not  to  grant  a  value  to  aes- 
thetic appearance  (we  do  not  do  this  enough)  :  a  severe 
judge  of  the  beautiful  might  rather  reproach  us  with  not 
having  arrived  at  pure  appearance,  with  not  having  sepa- 
rated clearly  enough  existence  from  the  i)henomenon,  and 
thus  established  their  limits.  We  shall  deserve  this  re- 
proach so  long  as  we  cannot  enjoy  the  beautiful  in  living 
nature  without  desiring  it ;  as  long  as  we  cannot  admire 
the  beautiful  in  the  imitative  arts  without  having  an  end  iu 
view ;  as  long  as  we  do  not  grant  to  imagination  an  abso- 
lute legislation  of  its  own  ;  and  as  long  as  we  do  not  in- 
spire it  with  care  for  its  dignity  by  the  esteem  we  testify 
for  its  works. 


Letter  XXVII. 

Do  not  fear  for  reality  and  truth.  Even  if  the  elevated 
idea  of  aesthetic  appearance  become  general,  it  would  not 
become  so,  as  long  as  man  remains  so  little  cultivated  as 
to  abuse  it ;  and  if  it  became  general,  this.Jtaukl  result 
from  a  culture  that  would  prevent  all  abuse  of  it.  The 
pursuit  of  independent  ai)pearance  requires  more  power 
of  abstraction,  freedom  of  heart,  and  energy  of  will  than 
man  requires  to  shut  himself  up  in  reality  ;  and  he  must 
have  left  the  latter  behind  him  if  he  wishes  to  attain  to 
aesthetic  appearance.  Therefore,  a  man  would  calculate 
very  badly  who  took  the  road  of  the  ideal  to  save  himself 
that  of  reality.     Thus  reality  would  not  have  much  to  fear 
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from  appearance,  as  we  understand  it ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  appearance  would  have  more  to  fear  from  reaUty. 
Chained  to  matter,  man  uses  appearance  for  his  purposes 
before  he  allows  it  a  proper  personality  in  the  art  of  the 
ideal :  to  come  to  that  point  a  complete  revolution  must 
take  place  in  his  mode  of  feeling,  otherwise  he  would  not 
be  even  on  tlie  way  to  the  ideal.  Consequently,  when  we 
find  in  man  the  signs  of  a  pure  and  disinterested  esteem, 
we  can  infer  that  this  revolution  has  taken  place  in  his 
nature,  and  that  luimanity  has  really  begun  in  him.  Signs 
of  this  kind  are  found  even  in  the  first  and  rude  attempts 
that  lie  makes  to  embellish  his  existence,  even  at  the  risk 
of  making  it  worse  in  its  material  conditions.  As  soon  as 
he  begins  to  prefer  form  to  substance  and  to  risk  reality 
for  api)earance  (known  by  him  to  be  such),  tlie  l)arriers 
of  animal  life  fall,  and  he  finds  himself  on  a  track  that  has 
no  end. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  needs  of  nature,  he  demands  the 
Buperfluous.  First,  only  the  superOuous  of  matter,  to  se- 
cure his  enjoyment  be3ond  the  present  necessity  ;  but  af- 
terward •;  he  wishes  a  superabundance  in  matter,  an  a?sthet- 
ical  supplement  to  satisfy  the  impulse  for  the  formal,  to 
extend  enjoyment  beyond  necessity.  By  piling  up  provis- 
ions simply  for  a  future  use,  and  antici[)ating  their  enjoy- 
ment in  the  imagination,  he  outsteps  the  limits  of  the 
present  moment,  but  not  those  of  time  in  general.  He  en- 
joys more  ;  he  does  not  enjoy  differently.  But  as  soon  as 
he  makes  form  enter  into  his  enjoyment,  and  he  keeps  in 
view  the  forms  of  the  objects  which  satisfy  his  desires,  he 
has  not  only  increased  his  pleasure  in  extent  and  intensit}*, 
but  he  has  also  ennobled  it  in  mode  and  species. 

No  doubt  nature  has  given  more  than  is  necessary  to 
unreasoning  beings  ;  she  has  caused  a  gleam  of  freedom  to 
shine  even  in  the  darkness  of  animal  life.  When  the  lion 
is  not  tormented  by  hnnger,  and  when  no  wild  beast 
challenges  him  to  fight,  his  unemployed  energy  creates  an 
object  for  himself;  full  of  ar(h)r,  he  fills  the  re-echoing 
desert  with  his  terril)le  roars,  and  his  exuberant  force 
rejoices  in  itself,  showing  itself  without  an  object.  The 
insect  flits  about  rejoicing  in  life  in  the  sunlight,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  the  cry  of  want  that  makes  itself  heard  in  the 
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melodious  song  of  the  bird  ;  tliere  is  undenial)!}'  freedom  in 
tiiese  movements,  though  it  is  not  emancipation  from  want 
in  general,  but  from  a  determinate  external  necessit}*. 

The  animal  ivorks,  when  a  privation  is  the  motor  of  its 
activity,  and  \t p/aj/.'i  who.n  the  plenitude  of  force  is  this 
motor,  when  an  exuberant  life  is  excited  to  action.  Even 
in  inanimate  nature  a  luxury  of  strength  and  a  latitude 
of  determination  are  sliown,  which  in  this  material  sense 
might  be  styled  play.  The  tree  produces  numberless  germs 
tliat  are  abortive  without  developing,  and  it  sends  forth 
more  roots,  branches,  and  leaves,  organs  of  nutrition,  than 
are  used  for  the  preservation  of  the  species.  Whatever 
tills  tree  restores  to  tlie  elements  of  its  exuberant  life, 
without  using  it  or  enjoying  it,  may  be  expended  by  life 
in  free  and  joyful  movements.  It  is  thus  that  nature 
oflers  in  her  material  sphere  a  sort  of  prelude  to  the 
limitless,  and  that  even  there  she  suppresses  partially  the 
chains  from  which  she  will  be  completely  emancipated  in 
tlie  realm  of  form.  The  constraint  of  superabundance  or 
2)/iysical  2^l^i!/  answers  as  a  transition  from  the  constraint  of 
necessity,  or  of  physical  seriousness^  to  sesthetical  play  ; 
and  ])efore  shaking  off,  in  tlie  supreme  freedom  of  the 
beautiful,  the  yolce  of  any  special  aim,  nature  already  ap- 
proaches, at  least  remotely,  tliis  independence,  by  the  free 
movement  which  is  itself  its  own  end  and  means. 

The  imagination,  like  the  bodily  organs,  has  in  man  its 
free  movement  and  its  material  play,  a  play  in  which, 
without  an}'  reference  to  form,  it  simply  takes  pleasure  in 
its  arbitrary  power  and  in  the  absence  of  all  hinderance. 
Tliese  plays  of  fancy,  inasmuch  as  form  is  not  mixed  up 
witli  them,  and  because  a  free  succession  of  images  makes 
all  their  cliarm,  though  confined  to  man,  belong  exclu- 
sively to  animal  life,  and  only  prove  one  tiling — tliat 
he  is  delivered  from  all  external  sensuous  constraint  — 
without  our  being  entitled  to  infer  that  there  is  in  it  an 
independent  plastic  force. 

From  this  play  o^free  association  of  ideas,  which  is  still 
quite  material  in  nature  and  is  explained  by  simple 
natural  laws,  the  imagination,  by  making  the  attempt  of 
creating  a  free  form,  passes  at  length  at  a  jump  to  the 
aesthetic   play  :  I  say  at  one  leap,  for  quite  a  new  force 
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enters  into  action  lieie  ;  for  here,  for  the  first  time,  the 
legishitive  niiiul  is  mixed  with  the  acts  of  a  blind  instinct, 
sul)jects  the  arl)itrarv  niareli  of  tiie  imagination  to  its 
eternal  and  immutable  unity,  causes  its  independent 
permanence  to  enter  in  that  which  is  transitory-,  and  its 
infinity  in  the  sensuous.  Nevertheless,  as  long  as  rude 
nature,  which  knows  of  no  other  law  than  running  inces- 
santly from  cliange  to  change,  will  yet  retain  too  much 
strength,  it  will  oppose  itself  by  its  different  caprices  to 
this  necessity  ;  by  its  agitation  to  this  permanence  ;  by  its 
manifold  needs  to  this  independence,  and  b}-  its  insatia- 
bility to  this  sublime  simplicit}'.  It  will  be  also  trouble- 
some to  recognize  the  instinct  of  play  in  its  first  trials, 
seeing  that  the  sensuous  impulsion,  with  its  capricious 
liumor  and  its  violent  appetites,  constantly  crosses.  It 
is  on  that  account  tliat  we  see  the  taste,  still  coarse,  seize 
that  which  is  new  and  startling,  the  disordered,  the 
adventurous  and  the  strange,  the  violent  and  the 
savage,  and  fly  from  nothing  so  much  as  from  calm  and 
simplicity.  It  invents  grotesque  figures,  it  likes  rapid 
transitions,  luxurious  forms,  sharply-marked  changes, 
acute  tones,  a  pathetic  song.  That  which  man  calls 
beautiful  at  this  time  is  that  which  excites  him,  that 
which  gives  iiim  matter;  but  that  which  excites  him  to 
give  his  personality  to  the  object,  that  wliich  gives  matter 
to  VL  possible  plastic  operation^  for  otherwise  it  would  not 
he  the  beautiful  for  him.  A  remarkable  change  has  there- 
fore taken  i)la('e  in  the  form  of  his  judgments  ;  he  searches 
forthe.se  objects,  not  because  they  afiect  him,  but  because 
they  furnisli  him  with  the  occasion  of  acting;  they  please 
him.  not  because  they  answer  to  a  want,  but  because  the}' 
satisfy  a  law  which  speaks  in  his  bi'cast,  although  quite 
low  as  yet. 

Soon  it  will  not  be  sufficient  for  things  to  please  him  ; 
he  will  wish  to  please  :  in  the  first  place,  it  is  true,  only 
by  that  which  l)elongs  to  him  ;  afterwards  by  that  which 
he  is.  That  which  he  possesses,  that  which  he  produces, 
ought  not  merely  to  bear  any  more  the  traces  of  servitude, 
nor  to  mark  out  the  end,  sim[)ly  and  scrupulously,  b}'  the 
form.  Independently  of  the  use  to  which  it  is  destined,  the 
object  ought  also  to  retlect  the  enlightened    intelligence 
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which  imagines  it,  the  hand  which  shaped  it  with  affection, 
the  mind  free  and  serene  which  chose  it  and  exposed  it  to 
view.  Now,  the  ancient  Gorman  searches  for  more  magni- 
ficent furs,  for  more  iiplendld  antlers  of  the  stag,  for  more 
elegant  drinking-horns  ;  and  the  Caledonian  chooses  the 
prettiest  shells  for  his  festivals.  The  arms  themselves 
ought  to  be  no  longer  only  objects  of  terror,  but  also  of 
pleasure;  and  the  skilfully-worked  scabbard  will  not 
attract  less  attention  than  the  homicidal  edge  of  the  sword. 
The  instinct  of  phi}-,  not  satisfied  with  bringing  into  the 
sphere  of  the  necessary  an  aesthetic  superabundance  for 
the  future  more  free,  is  at  last  completel}-  emancipated 
from  the  bonds  of  duty,  and  the  beautiful  becomes  of  itself 
an  object  of  man's  exertions..  He  adorns  himself.  The  free 
pleasure  conies  to  take  a  place  among  his  wants,  and  the 
useless  soon  becomes  the  best  part  of  his  joys.  Form,  which 
from  the  outside  gradually  approaches  him,  in  his  dwelling, 
his  furniture,  his  clothing,  begins  at  last  to  take  possession 
of  the  man  himself,  to  transform  him,  at  first  exteriorlj^ 
and  afterwards  in  the  interior.  The  disordered  leaps  of 
joy  become  the  dance,  the  formless  gesture  is  changed  into 
an  amiable  and  harmonious  pantomime,  the  confused 
accents  of  feeling  are  developed,  and  begin  to  obey 
measures  and  adapt  themselves  to  song.  When,  like  the 
flight  of  cranes,  the  Trojan  army  rushes  on  to  the  field  of 
battle  with  thrilling  cries,  the  (Tre:k  army  ai)proaches  in 
silence  and  with  a  noble  and  measured  step.  On  the  one 
side  we  see  but  the  exuberance  of  a  blind  force,  on  the 
other  the  triumph  of  form,  and  the  simple  majest3'  of  law. 
Now,  a  nobler  necessity  binds  the  two  sexes  mutuall}', 
and  the  interests  of  the  heart  contribute  ii.  rendering  dur- 
able an  alliance  which  was  at  first  capricious  and  changing 
like  the  desire  that  knits  it.  Delivered  from  the  heavy 
fetters  of  desire,  the  e3'e,  now  calmer,  attends  to  the  form, 
the  soul  contemplates  the  soul,  and  the  interested  exchange 
of  pleasure  becomes  a  generous  exchange  of  mutual  incli- 
nation. Desire  enlarges  and  rises  to  love,  in  proportion 
as  it  sees  humanity  dawn  in  its  object;  and,  despising  the 
vile  triumphs  gained  by  the  senses,  man  tries  to  win  a 
nobler  victory  over  the  will.  The  necessity  of  pleasing 
subjects  the  powerful  nature  to  the  gentle  laws  of  taste ; 
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pleasure  nia}-  be  stolen,  but  love  must  be  a  gift.  To 
obtain  this  higher  recompense,  it  is  only  through  the  form 
and  not  through  matter  that  it  can  carr}-  on  the  contest. 
It  must  cease  to  act  on  feeling  as  a  force,  to  appear  in  the 
intelligence  as  a  simple  phenomenon ;  it  must  respect 
liberty,  as  it  is  liberty  it  wishes  to  please.  The  beautiful 
reconciles  the  contrast  of  ditferent  natures  in  its  simplest 
and  purest  expression.  It  also  reconciles  the  eternal  con- 
trast of  the  two  sexes  in  the  whole  complex  framework 
of  societ}',  or  at  all  events  it  seeks  to  do  so  ;  and,  taking 
as  its  model  the  free  alliance  it  has  knit  between  manly 
strength  and  womanly  gentleness,  it  strives  to  place  in 
harmony,  in  the  moral  world,  all  the  elements  of  gentleness 
and  of  violence.  Now,  at  length,  weakness  becomes  sa- 
cred, and  an  unbridled  strength  disgraces  ;  the  injustice 
of  nature  is  corrected  by  the  generosity  of  chivalrous 
manners.  The  being  whom  no  power  can  make  tremble, 
is  disarmed  b^'  the  amiable  blush  of  modesty,  and  tears 
extinguish  a  vengeance  that  blood  could  not  have  quenched. 
Hatred  itself  hears  the  delicate  voice  of  honor,  the  con- 
queror's sword  spares  the  disarmed  enemy,  and  a  hospitable 
hearth  smokes  for  the  stranger  on  the  dreaded  hillside 
where  murder  alone  awaited  him  before. 

In  the  midst  of  the  formidable  realm  of  forces,  and  of 
the  sacred  empire  of  laws,  the  aesthetic  impulse  of  form 
creates  b}-  degrees  a  third  and  a  joyous  realm,  that  of  play 
and  of  the  appearance,  where  she  emancipates  man  from 
fetters,  in  all  his  relations,  and  from  all  that  is  named 
constraint,  whether  ph3'sical  or  moral. 

If  in  the  dynamic  state  of  rights  men  mutually  move 
and  come  into  collision  as  forces,  in  the  moral  (ethical) 
state  of  duties,  man  opposes  to  man  the  majesty  of  the 
laws,  and  chains  down  his  will.  In  this  realm  of  the 
beautiful  or  the  a.'sthetic  state,  man  ought  to  aj^pear  to  man 
only  as  a  form,  and  an  object  of  free  play.  To  give  free- 
dom through  freedom  is  the  fundamental  law  of  this  realm. 

The  dynamic  state  can  only  make  society  simple  i)OS- 
sil)Iy  by  subduing  nature  through  nature ;  the  moral 
(ethical)  state  can  only  make  it  morally  necessary  by  sub- 
mitting the  will  of  the  individual  to  the  general  will. 
The  icsthetic  state   alone   can  make   it  real,  because  it 
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carries  out  the  will  of  all  through  the  nature  of  the  indi- 
vidual. If  necessity  alone  forces  man  to  enter  into 
society,  and  if  his  reason  engraves  on  his  soul  social  prin- 
ciples, it  is  beauty  only  that  can  give  him  a  social  char- 
acter; taste  alone  brings  harmony  into  society,  because  it 
creates  harmony  in  the  individual.  All  other  forms  of 
perception  divide  the  man,  because  the^-  are  based  exclu- 
siveh'  either  in  the  sensuous  or  in  the  spiritual  part  of  his 
being.  It  is  only  the  perception  of  beauty  that  makes  of 
him  an  entirety,  because  it  demands  the  co-operation  of 
his  two  natures.  All  other  forms  of  communication  divide 
society,  because  they  apply  exclusively  either  to  the 
receptivity  or  to  the  private  activity'  of  its  members,  and 
therefore  to  what  distinguishes  men  one  from  the  other.  The 
a.'sthetic  communication  alone  unites  society  because  it 
ai)plies  to  what  is  common  to  all  its  members.  We  only 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sense  as  individuals,  without  the 
nature  of  the  race  in  us  sharing  in  it ;  accordingl}^,  we 
cannot  generalize  our  individual  pleasures,  because  we 
cannot  generalize  our  individuality.  ^Ve  enjo^'  the  pleas- 
ures of  knowledge  as  a  race,  dropping  the  individual  in 
our  judgment;  but  we  cannot  generalize  the  pleasures  of 
the  understanding,  because  we  cannot  eliminate  individu- 
ality from  the  judgments  of  others  as  we  do  from  our  own. 
Beauty  alone  can  we  enjoy  both  as  individuals  and  as  a 
race,  that  is,  as  representing  a  race.  Good  appertaining 
to  sense  can  only  make  one  person  happy,  because  it  is 
founded  on  inclination,  which  is  always  exclusive ;  and 
it  can  only  make  a  man  partially  happy,  because  his  real 
personality  does  not  share  in  it.  Absolute  good  can 
only  render  a  man  happy  conditionally,  for  truth  is  only 
the  reward  of  abnegation,  and  a  pure  heart  alone  has 
faith  in  a  pure  will.  Beauty  alone  confers  happiness  on 
all,  and  under  its  influence  every  being  forgets  that  he  is 
limited. 

Taste  does  not  suffer  any  superior  or  absolute  authorit}^ 
and  the  sway  of  beauty  is  extended  over  appearance.  It 
extends  up  to  the  seat  of  reason's  supremacy,  suppressing 
all  that  is  material.  It  extends  down  to  where  sensuous 
impulse  rules  with  blind  compulsion,  and  form  is  undevel- 
oped.    Taste  ever  maintains  its  power   on  these  remote 
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borders,  where  legislation  is  taken  from  it.  Particular 
desires  must  renounce  tlieir  egotism,  and  the  agreeable, 
otherwise  tempting  the  senses,  must  in  matters  of  taste 
adorn  the  mind  with  the  attractions  of  grace. 

Duty  and  stern  necessity-  must  change  their  forbidding 
tone,  only  excused  by  resistance,  and  do  homage  to  nature 
by  a  nobler  trust  in  her.  Taste  leads  our  knowledge  from 
the  mysteries  of  science  into  tlie  open  expanse  of  common 
sense,  and  changes  a  narrow  scholasticism  into  tlie  common 
property  of  tlie  human  race.  Here  the  higliest  genius 
must  leave  its  particular  elevation,  and  make  itself  familiar 
to  the  comprehension  even  of  a  child.  Strength  must  let 
the  Graces  bind  it,  and  the  arbitrary  lion  must  3'ield  to 
the  reins  of  love.  For  this  purpose  taste  throws  a  veil 
over  physical  necessity,  otTending  a  free  mind  by  its 
coarse  nudit}',  and  dissimulating  our  degrading  parentage 
with  matter  by  a  delightful  illusion  of  freedom.  Mer- 
cenarv  art  itself  rises  from  the  dust ;  and  the  bondage  of 
the  bodily,  at  its  magic  touch,  falls  off  from  the  inanimate 
and  animate.  In  the  aesthetic  state  the  most  slavish  tool 
is  a  free  citizen,  having  the  same  rights  as  the  noblest ; 
and  the  intellect  which  shapes  the  mass  to  its  intent  must 
consult  it  concerning  its  destination.  Consequently,  in  the 
realm  of  aesthetic  appearance,  the  idea  of  equality  is  real- 
ized, which  the  political  zealot  would  gladly  see  carried 
out  socially.  It  has  often  been  said  that  perfect  politeness 
is  onl\'  found  near  a  throne.  If  thus  restricted  in  the 
material,  man  has,  as  elsewhere  appears,  to  find  compen- 
sation in  the  ideal  world. 

Does  such  a  state  of  beauty  in  appearance  exist,  and 
where?  It  must  be  in  every  finely-harmonized  soul ;  but 
as  a  fact,  only  in  select  circles,  like  the  pure  ideal  of  the 
church  and  state  —  in  circles  whore  maimers  are  not  formed 
l)y  tlie  empty  imitations  of  the  foreign,  but  by  the  very 
beauty  of  nature  ;  where  man  passes  through  all  sorts  of 
complications  in  all  simplicity  and  innocence,  neither  forced 
tu  trench  on  another's  freedom  to  preserve  his  own,  nor  to 
show  grace  at  the  cost  of  dignity. 
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THE  MORAL  UTILITY  OF  iESTIIETIC   MANNERS. 

The  author  of  the  article  which  appeared  in  the  eleventh 
number  of"  The  Hours,"  of  17*J5,  upon  "■  The  Danger  of 
^Esthetic  Manners,"  was  right  to  hold  as  doubtful  a 
morality  founded  only  on  a  feeling  for  the  beautiful,  and 
which  has  no  other  warrant  tlian  taste;  but  it  is  evident 
that  a  strong  and  pure  feeling  for  the  beautifid  ought  to 
exercise  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  moral  life  ;  and  this 
is  tlie  question  of  which  I  am  about  to  treat. 

When  I  attribute  to  taste  the  merit  of  contributing  to 
moral  progress,  it  is  not  in  the  least  my  intention  to  pre- 
tend that  the  interest  that  good  taste  takes  in  an  action 
suffices  to  make  an  action  moral ;  morality  could  never  have 
any  other  foundation  than  her  own.  Taste  can  be  favor- 
able to  moralit}'  in  the  conduct,  as  I  hope  to  point  out  in 
the  present  essa}' ;  but  alone,  and  by  its  unaided  influence, 
it  could  never  produce  anything  moral. 

It  is  absolutely'  tlie  same  with  respect  to  internal  liberty 
as  with  external  physical  liberty'.  I  act  freely  in  a  pliysical 
sense  only  when,  independently  of  all  external  influence, 
I  sim})ly  obey  my  will.  But  for  the  possibility  of  thus 
obeying  without  hinderance  my  own  will,  it  is  probable, 
ultimately,  that  I  am  indebted  to  a  princii)le  beyond  or  dis- 
tinct from  myself  immediately  it  is  admitted  that  this 
principle  would  hamper  m^^  will.  The  same  also  with 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  such  action  in 
conformity  with  duty  —  it  ma}' be  that  I  owe  it,  ultimately, 
to  a  principle  distinct  from  my  reason  ;  that  is  possible,  the 
moment  the  idea  of  this  principle  is  recognized  as  a  force 
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which  couUl  have  constrained  my  independence.  Thus 
the  same  as  we  can  say  of  a  man,  that  lie  liolds  his  liberty 
from  another  man,  although  liberty  in  its  proper  sense 
consists  in  not  being  forced  to  be  regulated  b}'  another  — 
in  like  manner  we  can  also  say  that  taste  here  obej'S 
virtue,  although  virtue  herself  expressly  carries  this  idea, 
that  in  the  practice  of  virtue  she  makes  use  of  no  other 
foreign  help.  An  action  does  not  in  any  degree  cease  to 
be  free,  because  he  who  could  hamper  its  accomplishment 
should  fortunately  abstain  from  putting  any  obstacle  in 
the  way  ;  it  sutHces  to  know  that  this  agent  has  been 
moved  by  his  own  will  without  any  consideration  of 
another  will.  In  the  same  way,  an  action  of  the  moral  order 
does  not  lose  its  right  to  be  qualified  as  a  moral  action, 
because  the  temptations  which  might  have  turned  it  in 
another  direction  did  not  present  themselves  ;  it  suffices  to 
admit  that  the  agent  obeyed  solely  the  decree  of  his  reason 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  springs  of  action.  The 
liberty  of  an  external  act  is  established  as  soon  as  it 
directly  proceeds  from  the  will  of  a  person  ;  the  morality 
of  an  interior  action  is  established  from  the  moment  that 
the  will  of  the  agent  is  at  once  determined  to  it  by  the 
laws  of  reason. 

It  ma}'  be  rendered  easier  or  more  diftkult  to  act  as  free 
men  according  as  we  meet  or  not  in  our  path  forces  adverse 
to  our  will  that  must  be  overcome.  In  this  sense  liberty 
is  more  or  less  susceptible.  It  is  greater,  or  at  least  more 
visible,  when  we  enable  it  to  prevail  over  the  opposing 
forces,  however  energetic  their  opposition  ;  but  it  is  not 
suspended  because  our  will  should  have  met  with  no 
resistance,  or  that  a  foreign  succor  coming  to  our  aid 
should  have  destroyed  this  resistance,  without  any  help 
from  ourselves. 

The  same  with  respect  to  morality ;  we  might  have 
more  or  less  resistance  to  offer  m  order  on  the  instant  to 
obe}'  our  reason,  according  as  it  awakens  or  not  in  us 
those  instincts  which  struggle  against  its  precepts,  and 
which  must  be  put  aside.  In  this  sense  morality  is  sus- 
ceptible of  more  or  of  less.  Oiu*  morality  is  greater,  or  at 
least  more  in  relief,  when  we  immediately  ol)ey  reason, 
however  powerful  the  instincts  are  which  push  us  in  a 
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contraiy  direction  ;  but  it  is  not  suspended  because  we 
have  liad  no  tenii)tation  to  disobey,  or  tliat  this  force  had 
been  paralyzed  b_v  some  other  force  other  than  our  vvilL  We 
are  incited  to  an  action  solely  because  it  is  moral,  without 
previously  asking  ourselves  if  it  is  the  most  agreeable. 
It  is  enougli  that  such  an  action  is  morall}-  good,  and  it 
would  preserve  this  character  even  if  there  were  cause  to 
believe  that  we  should  have  acted  ditlerently  if  the  action 
had  cost  us  any  trouble,  or  had  deprived  us  of  a  pleasure. 

It  can  be  admitted,  for  the  honor  of  humanity,  that  no 
man  could  fall  so  low  as  to  prefer  evil  solcl\-  because  it  is 
evil,  but  rather  that  every  man,  without  exception,  would 
prefer  the  good  because  it  is  the  good,  if  by  some  acci- 
dental circumstance  the  good  did  not  exclude  the  agree- 
able, or  did  not  entail  trouble.  Thus  in  reality  all  moral 
action  seems  to  have  no  other  principle  than  a  conflict 
between  the  good  and  the  agreeable ;  or,  that  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  between  desire  and  reason ; 
the/brce  of  our  sensuous  instincts  on  one  side,  and,  on  the 
other  side,  the  feebleness  of  will,  the  moral  faculty  :  such 
apparent!}' is  the  source  of  all  our  faults. 

There  maybe,  therefore,  two  dillerent  ways  of  favoring 
moralit}'',  the  same  as  there  are  two  kinds  of  obstacles 
which  thwart  it :  either  we  must  strengthen  the  side  of 
reason,  and  the  power  of  the  good  will,  so  that  no  temp- 
tation can  overcome  it ;  or  we  mu-t  break  the  force  of 
temptation,  in  order  that  the  reason  and  the  will,  although 
feebler,  should  yet  be  in  a  state  to  surmount  it. 

It  might  be  said,  without  doubt,  that  true  morality  gains 
little  b\-  this  second  proceeding,  because  it  happens  with- 
out any  modification  of  the  will,  and  vet  that  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  will  that  alone  give  to  actions  their  moral 
character.  But  I  say  also,  in  the  case  in  question,  a  change 
of  will  is  not  at  all  necessary  ;  because  we  do  not  suppose 
a  bad  will  which  should  require  to  be  changed,  but  only  a 
will  turned  to  good,  but  which  is  feeble.  Therefore,  this 
will,  inclined  to  good,  but  too  feeble,  does  not  fail  to  attain 
by  this  route  to  good  actions,  which  miglit  not  have 
happened  if  a  stronger  impulsion  had  drawn  it  in  a 
contrary  sense.  But  every  time  that  a  strong  will  towards 
good  becomes  the  principle  of  an  action,  we  are  really  in 
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presence  of  a  moral  action.  1  have  therefore  no  scruple  in 
advancing  this  proposition  —  that  all  which  neutralizes 
the  resistance  olfered  to  the  law  of  duty  really  favors 
morality. 

Morality  has  within  us  a  natural  enem}-,  the  sensuous 
instinct;  this,  as  soon  as  some  object  solicits  its  desires, 
aspires  atoiiee  to  gratify  it,  and,  as  soon  as  reason  requires 
from  it  anything  repugnant,  it  does  not  fail  to  rebel  against 
its  precepts.  This  sensuous  instinct  is  constantly  occu- 
pied in  gaining  the  will  on  its  side.  The  will  is  never- 
theless under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  moral  law,  and  it  is 
under  an  obligation  never  to  be  in  contradiction  with  that 
which  reason  demands. 

But  the  sensuous  instinct  does  not  recognize  the  moral 
law  ;  it  wishes  to  enjo}-  its  object  and  to  induce  the  will 
to  realize  it  also,  noth withstanding  what  the  reason  may 
advance.    This  tendency  of  the  faculty  of  our  appetites,  of 
immediately   directing   the    will   without   troubling   itself 
about   superior  laws,   is   perpetually  in  conflict  with  our 
moral  destination,  and  it  is  the  most  powerful  adversary 
that  man  has  to  combat  in  his  moral  conduct.    The  coarse 
sold,  witliout  either  moral  or  aesthetic  education,  receives 
directly  the  law  of  appetite,  and  acts  only  according  to 
the  good  pleasure  of  the  senses.    The  moral  soul,  but  which 
wants  aesthetic  culture,   receives  in  a  direct  manner  the 
law  of  reason,  and  it  is  only  out  of  respect  for  duty  that 
it  triumphs  over  temptation.     In    the    purified    ffisthetic 
soul,  there  is  moreover  another  motive,  another  force,  which 
frequently  takes  the  place  of  virtue  when  virtue  is  absent, 
and  which  renders  it  easier  when  it  is  present  —  that  is, 
taste. 

Taste  demands  of  us  moderation  and  dignity  ;  it  lias  a 
horror  of  everything  sharp,  hard  and  violent;  "it  likes  all 
that  shapes  itself  with  ease  and  harmony.  To  listen  to 
the  voice  of  reason  amidst  the  tempest  of  the  senses,  and  to 
know  where  to  place  a  limit  to  nature  in  its  most  brutified 
explosions,  is,  as  we  are  aware,  required  by  good  l)reeding, 
which  is  no  other  than  an  a-sthetic  law  ;  this  is  required 
of  every  civilized  man.  Well,  then,  this  constraint  im- 
posed upon  civilized  man  in  the  expression  of  his  feelings, 
confers  upon  him  already  a  certain  degree  of  authority 
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ovor  them,  or  at  least  develops  in  him  a  certain  aptitude 
to  rise  above  the  purely  passive  state  of  the  soul,  to  inter- 
rupt this  state  by  an  initiative  act,  and  to  stop  b}'  reflection 
the  petulance  of  the  feelings,  ever  ready  to  pass  from  aflec- 
tions  to  acts.  Therefore  everything  that  interrupts  the 
blind  impetuosity  of  these  movements  of  the  aflections 
does  not  as  j'et,  however,  produce,  I  own,  a  virtue  (for 
virtue  ouglit  never  to  have  any  other  active  principle  than 
itselfj,  but  that  at  least  opens  the  road  to  the  will,  in  order 
to  turn  it  on  the  side  of  virtue.  Still,  this  victory  of  taste 
over  brutish  affections  is  by  no  means  a  moral  action,  and 
the  freedom  which  the  will  acquires  by  the  intervention 
of  taste  is  as  yet  in  no  way  a  moral  libert}'.  Taste  delivers 
the  soul  from  the  yoke  of  instinct,  only  to  impose  upon  it 
chains  of  its  own  ;  and  in  discerning  the  lirst  enemy,  the 
declared  enemy  of  moral  liberty,  it  remains  itself,  too 
often,  as  a  second  eneni}',  perhaps  even  the  more  dangerous 
as  it  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  fi'iend.  Taste  effectively 
governs  the  soul  itself  only  by  the  attraction  of  pleasure  ; 
it  is  true  of  a  nobler  type,  because  its  principle  is  reason, 
but  still  as  long  as  the  will  is  detei mined  b}-  pleasure 
there  is  not  yet  morality. 

Notwithstanding  this,  a  great  point  is  gained  alread3'b3' 
the  intervention  of  taste  in  the  o]jerations  of  the  will. 
All  those  material  inclinations  and  l)rulal  appetites,  which 
oppose  with  so  much  obstinacy  and  vehemence  the  prac- 
tice of  good,  the  soul  is  freed  from  through  the  aesthetic 
taste  ;  and  in  their  place,  it  implants  in  us  nobler  and 
gentler  inclinations,  which  draw  nearc'r  to  order,  to  har- 
mony, and  to  perfection  ;  and  although  these  mclinations 
are  not  by  themselves  virtues,  they  have  at  least  some- 
thing in  common  with  virtue  ;  it  is  their  object.  Thence- 
fortiu  if  it  is  the  appetite  that  speaks,  it  will  have  to 
undergo  a  rigorous  control  before  the  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful :  if  it  is  the  reason  which  speaks,  and  which  commands 
in  its  acts  conformity  with  order,  harmony,  and  perfection, 
not  only  will  it  no  longer  meet  with  an  adversary  on  the 
side  of  inclination,  but  it  will  find  the  most  active  com- 
petition. If  we  survey  all  the  forms  under  which  morality 
can  be  produced,  we  shall  see  that  all  these  forms  can  be 
reduced  to  two  ;  either  it  is  sensuous  nature  which  moves 
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the  soul  oithor  to  do  this  thing  or  not  to  do  the  other,  and 
the  will  linally  deciiles  after  the  law  of  the  reason  ;  or  it  is 
the  reason  itself  which  impels  the  motion,  and  the  will  obex's 
it  without  seeking  counsel  of  the  senses. 

The  Greek  princess,  Anna  Coinnena,  speaks  of  a  rebel 
prisoner,  whom  her  father  Alexis,  then  a  simple  general 
of  his  predecessor,  had  been  charged  to  conduct  to  Con- 
stantinople. Daring  tiie  journey,  as  they  were  riding  side 
by  side,  Alexis  desired  to  halt  under  the  shade  of  a  tree 
to  refresh  himself  during  the  great  heat  of  the  day.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  fell  asleep,  whilst  his  companion, 
who  felt  no  inclination  to  re[)ose  with  the  fear  of  death 
awaiting  him  before  his  e3'es,  remained  awake.  Alexis 
slumbered  profoundl}-,  with  his  sword  hanging  upon  a  branch 
above  his  head  ;  the  prisoner  perceived  the  sword,  and 
iminediatel}'  conceived  tlieidea  of  killing  Iiis  guardian  and 
thus  of  regaining  his  freedom.  Anna  Comnena  gives  us  to 
understand  that  she  knows  not  what  might  have  been  the 
result  had  not  Alexis  fortunately  awoke  at  that  instant. 
In  tliis  there  is  a  moral  of  the  highest  kind,  in  which  the 
sensuous  instinct  first  raised  its  voice,  and  of  which  the 
reason  had  only  afterwards  taken  cognizance  in  (jfuality  of 
judge.  But  suppt)se  that  tlie  prisoner  li  ad  triumphed  over 
the  temptation  only  out  of  respect  for  justice,  there  could 
bo  no  doubt  the  action  would  have  been  a  moral  action. 

When  the  late  Duke  Leopold  of  Brunswick,  standing 
upon  the  banks  of  the  raging  waters  of  the  Oder,  asked 
himself  if  at  the  peril  of  his  life  he  ought  to  venture  into 
the  impetuous  flood  in  order  to  save  some  unfortunates 
who  witliouL  his  aiil  were  sure  to  perisii  ;  and  when  —  I 
suppose  a  case  —  simply  under  the  influence  of  duty,  he 
throws  himself  into  the  boat  into  which  none  other  dares 
to  enter,  uo  o.ie  will  contest  doubtless  that  he  acted  mor- 
ally. The  duke  was  here  in  a  contrary  position  to  that  of 
the  preceding  one.  The  idea  of  duty,  in  this  circumstance, 
was  the  first  which  presented  itself,  and  afterwards  only 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  was  roused  to  oppose 
itself  to  that  prescribed  by  reason,  But  in  both  cases  the 
will  acted  in  the  same  way  ;  it  ol)eyed  unhesitatingly  the 
reason,  yet  both  of  them  are  moral  actions. 
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But  would  tlic  action  have  continued  moral  in  both 
cases,  if  we  suppose  the  {esthetic  taste  to  have  taken  part 
in  it?  For  example,  suppose  that  the  first,  who  was 
tempted  to  commit  a  bad  action,  and  who  gave  it  up  from 
respect  for  justice,  had  the  taste  sufficiently' cultivated  to 
feel  an  invincible  horror  aroused  in  him  against  all  dis- 
graceful or  violent  action,  the  aesthetic  sense  alone  will 
suffice  to  turn  him  from  it ;  there  is  no  longer  an}-  deliber- 
ation before  the  moral  tribunal,  before  the  conscience ; 
another  motive,  another  jurisdiction  has  already  pro- 
nounced. But  the  iesthetic  sense  governs  the  will  by  the 
feeling  and  not  by  laws.  Thus  this  man  refuses  to  enjoy 
the  agreeable  sensation  of  a  life  saved,  because  he  cannot 
support  his  odious  feelings  of  having  committed  a  base- 
ness. Therefore  all,  in  this,  took  place  before  the  feelings 
alone,  and  the  conduct  of  this  man,  although  in  conformity 
with  the  law,  is  morall}'  indilierent ;  it  is  sim[)l3'  a  fine 
effect  of  nature. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  second,  he  to  whom  his 
reason  prescribed  to  do  a  thing  against  which  natural 
instinct  protested  ;  suppose  that  this  man  had  to  the  same 
extent  a  susceptibilit}'  for  the  beautiful,  so  that  all  which 
is  great  and  perfect  enraptured  him  ;  at  the  same  moment, 
when  reason  gave  the  order,  the  feelings  would  place 
themselves  on  the  same  side,  and  he  would  do  willingly 
that  which  without  the  inclination  for  the  beautiful  he 
would  have  had  to  do  contrary  to  inclination.  But  would 
this  be  a  reason  lor  us  to  find  it  less  perfect?  Assuredl}' 
not,  because  in  principle  it  acts  out  of  pure  respect  for 
the  prescriptions  of  I'eason  ;  and  if  it  follows  these  injunc- 
tions with  joy,  that  can  take  nothing  away  from  the  moral 
pwittj  of  the  act.  Thus,  this  man  will  be  quite  as  perfect 
in  the  moral  sense;  and,  on  the  contrary,  he  will  be 
incomparably  more  perfect  in  the  physical  sense,  l)e- 
cause  he  is  infinitely  more  capable  of  making  a  virtuous 
subject. 

Thus,  taste  gives  a  direction  to  the  soul  which  disposes 
it  to  virtue,  in  keeping  away  such  inclinations  as  are  con- 
trary to  it,  and  in  rousing  those  which  are  favorable. 
Taste  could  not  injure  true  virtue,  although  in  every  case 
where  natural  instinct  speaks   first,  taste  commences  by 
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deciding  for  its  chief  lliut  which  conscience  otherwise 
onght  to  have  known  ;  in  consequence  it  is  the  cause  tliat, 
amongst  the  actions  of  those  whom  it  governs,  there  are 
many  more  actions  morally  inditferent  than  actions  truly 
moral.  It  thus  happens  that  the  excellenc}'  of  the  man 
does  not  consist  in  the  least  degree  in  producing  a  larger 
sum  of  vigorously  moral  particular  actions,  but  b}-  evincing 
as  a  whole  a  greater  conformity  of  all  his  natural  disposi- 
tions witli  the  moral  law  ;  and  it  is  not  a  thing  to  give 
])eo[)l('  a  very  high  idea  of  their  country  or  of  their  age 
to  iiear  morality  so  often  spoken  of  and  particular  acts 
boasted  of  as  traits  of  virtue.  Let  us  hope  that  the  day 
Avhen  civilization  shall  have  consummated  its  work  (if  we 
can  realize  this  term  in  the  mind)  there  will  no  longer  be 
any  question  of  this.  But,  on  the  other  side,  taste  can 
become  of  possible  utih'ty  to  true  virtue,  in  all  cases  when, 
the  first  instigations  issuing  from  reason,  its  voice  incurs 
the  risk  of  being  stifled  by  the  more  powerful  solicitations 
of  natural  instinct.  Thus,  taste  determines  our  feelings 
to  take  the  part  of  duty,  and  in  this  manner  rendei'S  a 
mediocre  moral  force  of  will  suflicient  for  the  practice  of 
virtue. 

In  this  hght,  if  the  taste  never  injures  true  morality, 
and  if  in  many  cases  it  is  of  evident  use — and  this  cir- 
cumstance is  very  important  —  then  it  is  supremely  favor- 
able to  the  legality- of  our  conduct.  Suppose  that  aesthetic 
education  contributes  in  no  degree  to  the  improvement  of 
our  feelings,  at  least  it  renders  us  better  able  to  act, 
although  without  true  moral  disposition,  as  we  should 
have  acted  if  our  soul  had  been  truly  moral.  Therefore, 
it  is  quite  true  that,  before  the  tribunal  of  the  conscience, 
our  acts  have  absolutely  no  importance  but  as  the  expres- 
sion of  our  feelings  :  but  it  is  precisely  the  contrary  in 
the  physical  order  and  in  the  plan  of  nature  :  there  it  is 
no  longer  our  sentiments  that  are  of  importance  ;  they  are 
only  important  so  far  as  they  give  occasion  to  acts  which 
conduce  to  the  aims  of  nature.  But  the  physical  order 
which  is  governed  by  forces,  and  the  moral  order  which 
governs  itself  by  laws,  are  so  exactly  made  one  for  the 
other,  and  are  so  intimately  blended,  that  the  actions 
which  are  by  their  form  morally  suitable,  necessarily  con- 
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tain  also  a  phj^sical  suitability  ;  and  as  the  entire  edifice  of 
nature  seems  to  exist  onl}'  to  render  possible  the  highest 
of  all  aims,  which  is  the  good,  in  the  same  manner  the 
good  can  in  its  turn  be  emplo^'ed  as  the  means  of  preserv- 
Ino:  the  edifice.  Thus,  the  natural  order  has  been  rendered 
dependent  upon  the  morality  of  our  souls,  and  we  cannot 
go  against  the  moral  laws  of  the  world  without  at  the 
same  time  provoking  a  perturbation  in  the  physical 
world. 

If,  then,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  human  nature, 
as  long  as  it  is  only  human  nature,  should  act  without 
interruption  or  feebleness,  uniformly  and  constantly  as 
pure  reason,  and  that  it  never  oHend  the  laws  of  moral 
order ;  if  fully  persuaded,  as  we  are,  both  of  the  neces- 
sity and  the  possibility  of  pure  virtue,  we  are  forced  to 
avow  how  subject  to  accident  is  the  exercise  of  it,  and 
how  little  we  ought  to  reckon  upon  the  steadfastness  of 
our  best  principles ;  if  with  this  conviction  of  human 
fragility  we  bear  in  mind  that  each  of  the  infractions  of 
the  moral  law  attacks  the  edifice  of  nature,  if  Ave  recall 
all  these  considerations  to  our  memory,  it  would  be 
assuredly'  the  most  criminal  boldness  to  place  the  interests 
of  the  entire  world  at  the  mercy  of  the  uncertainty'  of  our 
virtue.  Let  us  rather  draw  from  it  the  following  conclu- 
sion, that  it  is  for  us  an  obligation  to  satisfy  at  the  very 
least  the  physical  order  by  the  object  of  our  acts,  even 
when  we  do  not  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  moral  order 
by  the  form  of  these  acts ;  to  pa}',  at  least,  as  perfect 
instruments  the  aims  of  nature,  that  which  we  owe  as  Im- 
perfect persons  to  reason,  in  order  not  to  appear  shame- 
faced before  both  tribunals.  For  if  we  refused  to  make 
any  effort  to  conform  our  acts  to  it  because  simple  legality 
is  without  moral  merit,  the  order  of  the  world  might  in 
the  meanwhile  be  dissolved,  and  before  we  had  succeeded 
in  establishing  our  principles  all  the  links  of  society  might 
be  broken  No,  the  more  our  morality  Is  subjected  to 
chance,  the  more  Is  It  necessary  to  take  measures  in  order 
to  assure  its  legality  ;  to  neglect,  either  from  levity  or 
pride,  this  legality  is  a  fault  for  which  we  shall  have  to 
answer  before  morality.  AVhen  a  maniac  believes  himself 
threatened  with   a    fit    of  madness,    he   leaves    no   knife 
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within  reach  of  his  hnnds,  and  lie  pnts  hirrrself  under  con- 
straint, in  order  to  avoid  responsii)ility  in  a  state  of  sanity 
for  the  crimes  which  his  trouhU'd  l)raia  might  load  him  to 
connuit.  In  a  sin)ilar  manner  it  is  an  obligation  for  us  to 
seek  the  salutary'  bonds  which  religion  and  the  sesthetic 
laws  present  to  us,  in  order  tiiat  during  the  crisis  when 
our  passion  is  dominant  it  shall  not  injure  the  physical 
order. 

It  is  not  unintentionally  that  I  have  placed  religion  and 
taste  in  one  and  the  same  class  ;  tlie  reason  is  tliat  both 
one  and  tiie  other  have  the  merit,  similar  in  effect,  although 
dissimilar  in  principle  and  in  value,  to  take  the  place  of 
virtue  properly  so  called,  and  to  assure  legality  where 
there  is  no  i)ossibility  to  hope  for  morality.  Doubtless 
that  would  hold  an  incontestabl}'  higher  rank  in  the  order 
of  pure  spirits,  as  they  would  need  neither  the  attraction 
of  the  beautiful  nor  the  perspective  of  eternal  life,  to 
conform  on  every  occasion  to  the  demands  of  reason  ;  but 
■we  know  man  is  short-sighted,  and  his  feebleness  forces 
the  most  rigid  moralist  to  temper  in  some  degree  the 
rigidity  of  his  system  in  practice,  although  he  will  yield 
nothing  in  theor}' ;  it  obliges  him,  in  order  to  insure  the 
wein\re  of  the  human  race,  which  would  be  ill  protected  by 
a  virtue  subjected  to  chance,  to  have  further  recourse  to 
two  strong  anchors  —  those  of  religion  and  taste. 


ON   THE   SUBLIME. 

"  Man  is  never  ol)liged  lo  sa}',  I  must  —  must"  SQ.y&  the 
Jew  Nathan*  to  tlie  dervish  ;  and  this  expression  is  true 
in  a  wider  sense  than  nuui  might  be  tempted  to  sup|)ose. 
The  will  is  the  specific  character  of  man,  and  reason  itself 
is  only  the  eternal  rule  of  his  will.  All  nature  acts  rea- 
sonably ;  all  our  pi'crogative  is  to  act  reasonably,  with 
consciousness  and  with  will.  All  other  objects  obc}' ueces- 
sit}' ;  man  is  the  being  who  wills. 

•  Lessing's  play,  "  Nathan  the  Wise,"  act  i.  scene  3. 
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It  is  exactly  for  this  reason  that  there  is  nothing  more 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  man  than  to  sutler  vio- 
lence, for  violence  effaces  him.  He  who  does  violence  to 
us  disputes  nothing  less  than  our  humanity  ;  he  who  sub- 
mits in  a  cowardly  spirit  to  the  violence  abdicates  his 
qualit}-  of  man.  But  this  pretension  to  remain  absolutely 
free  from  all  that  is  violence  seems  to  imply  a  being  in 
possession  of  a  force  sufficiently  great  to  keep  otl'  all 
other  forces.  But  if  this  pretension  is  found  in  a  being 
who,  in  the  order  of  forces,  cannot  claim  the  first  rank, 
the  result  is  an  unfortunate  contradiction  between  his 
iustiu(;t  and  his  power. 

Man  is  precisely  in  this  case.  Surrounded  by  nuniber- 
less  forces,  which  are  all  superior  to  him  and  hold  sway 
over  him,  fie  aspires  by  his  nature  not  to  have  to  sutler 
any  injury  at  their  hands.  It  is  true  that  by  his  intelli- 
gence he  adds  artificiall}'  to  his  natural  forces,  and  that  up 
to  a  certain  point  he  actually  succeeds  in  reigning  physi- 
cally over  everything  that  is  physical.  The  proverb  says, 
"there  is  a  remedy  for  everything  except  death  ;"  but  this 
exception,  if  it  is  one  in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  the  term, 
would  suffice  to  entirel3'  ruin  the  very  idea  of  our  nature. 
Never  will  man  be  the  cause  that  wills,  if  there  is  a  case, 
a  siiiffle  case,  in  which,  with  or  without  his  consent,  he  is 
forced  to  what  he  does  not  wish.  This  single  terrible 
exception,  to  be  or  to  do  what  is  necessary  and  not  what 
he  wishes,  this  idea  will  pursue  him  as  a  phantom  ;  and  as 
we  see  in  fact  among  the  greater  part  of  men,  it  will  give 
liim  up  a  prey  to  the  blind  terrors  of  imagination.  His 
boasted  liberty  is  nothing,  if  there  is  a  single  point  where 
he  is  under  constraint  and  bound.  It  is  education  that 
must  give  back  liberty  to  man,  and  help  him  to  complete 
the  whole  idea  of  his  nature.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  make 
him  capable  of  making  his  will  prevail,  for,  I  repeat  it, 
man  is  the  being  who  wills. 

It  is  possible  to  reach  this  end  in  two  wav  s  :  either 
really,  by  opposing  force  to  force,  by  commanding  nature, 
as  nature  j'onrself ;  or  by  the  idea,  issuing  from  nature, 
and  by  thus  destroying  iit  relation  to  self  the  ver}'  idea  of 
violence.  All  that  helps  man  really  to  hold  sway  over 
nature  is  what  is  styled  physical  education.     Man  culti- 
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vates  his  understanding  and  develops  his  physical  force, 
either  to  convert  the  forces  of  nature,  according  to  their 
proper  laws,  into  the  instruments  of  his  will,  or  to  secure 
himself  against  their  ed'ects  when  he  cannot  direct  them. 
But  the  forces  of  nature  can  only  be  directed  or  turned 
aside  up  to  a  certain  point ;  beyond  that  point  they  with- 
draw from  the  influence  of  man  and  place  him  under 
theirs. 

Thus  beyond  the  point  in  question  his  freedom  would 
be  lost,  were  he  only  susceptible  of  physical  education. 
But  he  must  be  man  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  and 
consequently  he  must  have  nothing  to  endure,  in  any  case, 
contrary  to  his  will.  Accordingly,  when  he  can  no  longer 
oppose  to  the  physical  forces  anv  proportional  physical^ 
force,  only  one  resource  remains  to  him  to  avoid  sutlering 
an}'  violence  :  that  is,  to  cause  to  cease  entirely  that  rela- 
tion which  is  so  fatal  to  him.  It  is,  in  short,  to  annihilate 
as  an  ilea  tlie  violence  he  is  obliged  to  sutfer  in  fact. 
The  education  that  fits  man  for  this  is  called  moral  edu- 
cation. , 

The  man  fashioned  by  moral  education,  and  he  only,  is 
entirely  free.  He  is  either  superior  to  nature  as  a  power, 
or  he  is  in  harmou}'  with  her.  None  of  the  actions  that 
she  brings  to  bear  upon  him  is  violence,  for  before  reach- 
ing him  it  has  become  an  act  of  his  own  will,  and  dynamic 
nature  could  never  touch  him,  liecause  he  spontaneously 
keeps  away  from  all  to  which  she  can  reach.  But  to  at- 
tain to  this  state  of  mind,  which  morality  designates  as 
resignation  to  necessary  things,  and  religion  styles  abso- 
lute submission  to  the  counsels  of  Providence,  to  reach 
this  by  an  effort  of  Jiis  free  will  and  with  reflection,  a  cer- 
tain cleavaess  is  required  in  tliouglit,  and  a  certain  energy 
in  the  will,  superior  to  what  man  conmionly  possesses  in 
active  life.  Happily  for  him,  man  finds  here  not  only  in 
his  rational  nature  a  moral  aptitude  that  can  be  developed 
by  the  understanding,  but  also  in  his  reasonable  and  sen- 
sible nature —  that  is,  in  his  luunan  nature — an  (esthetic 
tendency  which  seems  to  liave  been  placed  there  expressly  : 
a  faculty  awakens  of  itself  in  the  presence  of  certain  sen- 
suous objects,  and  which,  after  our  feelings  are  purified, 
can  be  cultivated  to  such  a  point  as  to  become  a  powerful 
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ideal  development.  This  aptitude,  I  grant,  is  idealistic  in 
its  principle  and  in  its  essence,  but  one  wliicli  even  the 
realist  allows  to  be  seen  clearl_y  enough  in  his  conduct, 
though  he  does  not  acknowledge  this  in  theorj'.  I  am 
now  about  to  discuss  this  faculty-. 

I  admit  that  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  when  it  is 
developed  by  culture,  suffices  of  itself  even  to  make  us, 
in  a  certain  sense,  independent  of  nature  as  far  as  it  is  a 
force.  A  mind  that  has  ennobled  itself  sufficiently  to  be 
more  sensible  of  the  form  than  of  the  matter  of  things, 
contains  in  itself  a  plenitude  of  existence  that  nothing" 
could  make  it  lose,  especially-  as  it  does  not  trouble  itself 
about  the  possession  of  the  things  in  question,  and  finds 
a  very  liberal  pleasure  in  the  mere  contemplation  of  the 
phenomenon.  As  this  mind  has  no  want  to  appropriate 
the  objects  in  the  midst  of  which  it  lives,  it  has  no  fear  of 
being  deprived  of  them.  But  it  is  nevertheless  necessary 
that  these  phenomena  should  have  a  bod}',  through  which 
they  manifest  themselves  ;  and,  consequently,  as  long  as 
we  feel  the  want  even  only  of  finding  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance or  a  beautiful  phenomenon,  this  want  implies  that  of 
the  existence  of  certain  objects  ;  and  it  follows  that  our 
satisftiction  still  depends  on  nature,  considered  as  a  force, 
because  it  is  nature  who  disposes  of  all  existence  in  a 
soA^ereign  manner.  It  is  a  ditierent  thing,  in  fact,  to  feel 
in  yourself  the  want  of  objects  endowed  with  beauty  and 
goodness,  or  simply  to  require  that  the  objects  which 
surround  us  are  good  and  l)eautiful.  This  last  desire  is 
compatible  with  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  the  soul ;  but 
it  is  not  so  with  the  other.  We  are  entitled  to  require 
that  the  object  before  us  should  be  beautiful  and  good,  but 
we  can  only  wish  that  the  beautiful  and  the  good  should 
be  realized  objectivel}-  before  us.  Now  the  disposition  of 
mind  is,  par  excellejice^  called  grand  and  sublime,  in  which 
no  attention  is  given  to  the  question  of  knowing  if  the 
beautiful,  the  good,  and  the  perfect  exist ;  but  when  it  is 
rigorously  required  that  that  which  exists  should  l)e  good, 
beautiful  and  perfect,  this  character  of  mind  is  called  sub- 
lime, because  it  contains  in  it  positively  all  the  character- 
istics of  a  fine  mind  without  sharing  its  negative  features. 

A  sign  by  which  beautiful  and  good  minds,  but  having 
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weaknesses,  are  recognized,  is  the  aspiring  alwaj-s  to  find 
tlieir  moral  ideal  realized  in  tlie  world  of  facts,  and  their 
l>eing  painfully  affected  b}'  all  that  places  an  obstacle  to 
it.  A  mind  thus  constituted  is  reduced  to  a  sad  state  of 
dependence  in  relation  to  chance,  and  it  may  always  he 
predicted  of  it,  without  fear  of  deception,  that  it  will  give 
too  large  a  share  to  the  matter  in  moral  and  a^sthetical 
things,  and  that  it  will  not  sustain  the  more  critical  ti'ials 
of  character  and  taste.  Moral  imperfections  ought  not  to 
be  to  us  a  cause  of  suffi  ring  and  of  pain  :  suffering  and  pain 
bespeak  rather  an  ungratified  wish  than  an  nnsatislied 
moral  want.  An  unsatisfied  moral  want  ought  to  be 
accompanied  b}-  a  more  manly  feeling,  and  fortifj'  our 
mind  and  confirm  it  in  its  energy  rather  than  make  us 
unhappy  and  pusillanimous. 

Nature  has  given  to  us  two  genii  as  companions  in  our 
life  in  this  lower  world.  The  one,  amiable  and  of  good 
companionship,  shortens  the  troubles  of  the  journey  hy 
the  gayety  of  its  plaj's.  It  makes  the  chains  of  necessity 
light  to  us,  and  leads  us  amidst  joy  and  laughter,  to  the 
most  perilous  spots,  where  we  must  act  as  pure  spirits 
and  strip  ourselves  of  all  that  is  body,  on  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  and  the  practice  of  duty.  Once  when 
we  are  there,  it  abandons  us,  for  its  realm  is  limited  to  the 
world  of  sense ;  its  earthly  wings  could  not  carry  it 
beyond.  But  at  this  moment  the  other  companion  steps 
upon  the  stage,  silent  and  grave,  and  Avith  his  powerful 
arm  carries  us  beyond  the  precipice  that  made  us  gidd}'. 

In  the  former  of  these  genii  we  recognize  the  feeling  of 
the  beautiful,  in  the  other  the  feeling  of  the  sublime.^ 
No  doubt  the  beautiful  itself  is  already  an  expression  of 
liberty.  This  liberty  is  not  the  kind  that  raises  us 
above  the  power  of  nature,  and  that  sets  us  free  from  all 
bodily  influence,  but  it  is  only  the  liberty  which  we  enjoy 
as  men,  without  issuing  from  the  limits  of  nature.  In  the 
presence  of  lieauty  we  feel  ourselves  free,  because  the 
sensuous  instincts  are  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  reason. 
In  [)resence  of  the  sublime  we  feel  ourselves  sublime,  be- 
cause the  sensuous  instincts  have  no  influence  over  the 
jurisdiction  of  reason,  because  it  is  then  the  pure  spirit  that 
acts  in  us  as  if  it  were  not  absolutely  subject  to  any  other 
laws  than  its  own. 
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The  feeling  of  the  subliine  is  a  mixed  feeling.  It  is  at 
once  a  painful  xtate^  wliieh  in  its  parox3'sm  is  manifested 
by  a  kind  of  shudder,  and  a  joyous  state^  that  ma}'  rise 
to  rapture,  and  which,  witliout  being  properlj-  a  pleasure, 
is  greatly  preferred  to  every  kind  of  pleasure  b}-  delicate 
souls.  This  nnion  of  two  contrar}'  sensations  in  one  and 
the  same  feeling  proves  in  a  peremptory  manner  our  moral 
independence.  For  as  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  the 
same  object  should  be  with  ns  in  two  opposite  relations, 
it  follows  that  it  is  we  ourselves  who  sustain  two  different 
relations  with  the  object.  It  follows  that  these  two 
opposed  natures  should  be  united  in  us,  which,  on  the  idea 
of  this  object,  arc  brought  into  play  in  two  perfectly 
opposite  wa^s.  Thus  we  experience  b^-  the  feeling  of  the 
beautiful  that  the  state  of  our  spiritual  nature  is  not 
necessarily  determined  by  the  state  of  our  sensuous 
nature  ;  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  necessarily  our 
laws  ;  and  that  there  is  in  us  an  autonomous  principle 
independent  of  all  sensuous  impressions. 

Tlie  sul)rnne  object  ma}'  be  considered  in  two  lights. 
"We  either  represent  it  to  our  compreliension^  and  we  tr}'  in 
vain  to  make  an  image  or  idea  uf~it7  or  we  refer  it  to 
our  mUd  force ^  and  we  consider  it  as  a  i)ower  before  which 
ours  is  nothing.  But  though  in  both  cases  we  experience 
in  connection  with  this  object  the  painful  feeling  of  our 
limits^  yet  we  do  not  seek  to  avoid  it ;  on  the  contrary 
we  are  attracted  to  it  by  an  irresistible  force.  Could  this 
be  the  case  if  the  limits  of  our  imagination  were  at  the 
same  time  those  of  our  comprehension?  Should  we  be 
willingly  called  back  to  the  feeling  of  the  omnipotence  of 
the  forces  of  nature  if  we  had  not  in  us  something  that 
cannot  be  a  prey  of  these  forces.  We  are  pleased 
w"ith  the  spectacle  of  the  sensuous  infinite,  because  we  are 
able  to  attain  by  thought  what  the  senses  can  no  longer 
embrace  and  what  the  understanding  cannot  grasp. 
The  sight  of  a  terrible  object  transports  us  with  enthu- 
siasm, because  we  are  capable  of  willing  what  the  in- 
stincts reject  with  horror,  and  of  rejecting  what  they 
desire.  We  willingly  allow  our  imagination  to  find  some- 
thing in  the  world  of  phenomena  that  passes  be^rtnd  it ; 
because,    after   all,   it    is   onl\'   one   sensuous   force    that 
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tciumphs  over  another  sensuous  force,  but  nature,  not- 
withstanding all  her  inlinity,  cannot  attain  to  ti>e 
absohite  giandfiir  wliich  is  in  ourselves.  We  submit 
willingly  to  physical  necessity'  both  our  well-being  and 
our  existence.  This  is  because  the  very  power  reminds  us 
that  there  are  in  us  principles  that  escape  its  empire. 
Man  is  in  the  lianils  of  nature,  but  the  will  of  man  is  in  his 
own  hands. 

Nature  herself  has  actually  used  a  sensuous  means  to 
teach  us  that  we  are  something  more  than  mere  sensuous 
natures.  She  has  even  known  how  to  make  use  of  our 
sensations  to  put  us  on  the  track  of  this  discovery  —  that 
we  are  b}'  no  means  subject  as  slaves  to  the  violence  of 
the  sensations.  And  this  is  quite  a  ditf'erent  effect  from 
that  which  can  be  produced  by  the  beautiful ;  I  mean 
the  beautiful  of  the  real  world,  for  the  sublime  itself  is 
surpassed  by  the  ideal.  In  the  presence  of  beauty,  reason 
and  sense  are  in  harmon}',  and  it  is  only  on  account  of 
this  harmony  that  the  beautiful  has  attraction  for  us. 
Consequently,  beauty  alone  could  never  teach  us  that  our 
destination  is  to  act  as  pure  intelligences,  and  that  we  are 
cai)able  of  showing  ourselves  such.  In  the  presence  of  the 
sul)linie,  on  the  contrary,  reason  and  the  sensuous  are 
not  in  harmony,  and  it  is  precisely  this  contradiction 
between  the  Iwo  which  makes  the  charm  of  the  sublime. 
—  its  irresistible  action  on  our  minds.  Here  the  physical 
man  and  the  moral  man  separate  in  the  most  marked 
manner ;  for  it  is  exactly  in  the  presence  of  objects  that 
niake  us  feel  at  once  liow  limited  the  former  is  that  the 
other  makes  the  experience  of  its  force.  The  very  thing 
that  lowers  one  to  the  earth  is  precisely'  that  which  raises 
the  other  to  the  infinite. 

Let  us  imagine  a  man  endowed  with  all  the  virtues 
of  which  the  union  constitutes  a  ,/?y«^  character.  Let  us 
suppose  a  man  who  finds  his  delight  in  practising  justice, 
beneticence,  moderation,  constancy,  and  good  faith.  All  the 
duties  whose  accomplishment  is  prescribed  to  him  b}-  cir- 
cumstances are  only  a  play  to  him.  and  I  admit  that  for- 
tune favors  him  in  such  wise  that  none  of  the  actions  which 
his  good  heart  may  demand  of  him  will  be  hard  to  him. 
"Who  would  not  be  charujcd   witii  such  a  delightful  har- 
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mon_y  between  the  instincts  of  nature  and  the  prescrip- 
tions of  reason?  and  who  could  lielp  admiring  such  a  man? 
Nevertheless,  though  he  ma}'  inspire  us  Avith  afl'ection, 
are  we  quite  sure  tliat  he  is  real!}-  virtuous  ?  or  in  general 
that  he  has  anything  that  corresponds  to  the  idea  of 
A'irtue?  If  this  man  had  onl}'  in  view  to  ol)tain  agreeable 
sensations,  unless  he  were  mad  he  could  not  act  in  an}' 
other  possible  way  ;  and  he  would  have  to  be  his  own 
enemy  to  wish  to  be  vicious.  Perhaps  the  principle  of  his 
actions  is  pure,  but  this  is  a  question  to  be  discussed 
between  himself  and  his  conscience.  For  our  part,  we  see 
nothing  of  it ;  we  do  not  see  him  do  anything  more  than 
a  simply  clever  man  would  do  who  had  no  other  god  than 
pleasure.  Thus  all  his  virtue  is  a  phenomenon  that  is  ex- 
plained by  reasons  derived  from  the  sensuous  order,  and 
we  are  by  no  means  driven  to  seek  for  reasons  beyond  the 
world  of  sense. 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  same  man  falls  suddenly  under 
misfortune.  He  is  deprived  of  his  possessions  :  his  repu- 
tation is  destroyed  ;  he  is  chained  to  his  bed  by  sickness 
and  suffering ;  be  is  robbed  by  death  of  all  those  he 
loves  ;  he  is  forsaken  in  his  distress  by  all  in  whom  he  had 
trusted.  Let  us  under  these  circumstances  again  seek 
him,  and  demand  the  practice  of  the  same  virtues  under 
trial  as  he  formerly  had  practised  during  the  period  of 
his  prosperity.  If  he  is  found  to  be  absolutely  the 
same  as  before,  if  his  poverty  has  not  deteriorated  his 
benevolence,  or  ingratitude  his  kindly  offices  of  good-will, 
or  bodily  suffering  his  equanimity,  or  adversity  his  joy  in 
the  happiness  of  others ;  if  his  change  of  fortune  is 
perceptible  in  externals,  but  not  in  his  habits,  in  the 
matter,  but  not  in  the  form  of  his  conduct;  then,  doubt- 
less, his  virtue  could  not  be  explained  by  any  reason  drawn 
from  the  physical  order;  the  idea  of  vatvre — which 
always  necessarily  supposes  that  actual  phenomena  rest 
upon  some  anterior  phenomenon,  as  effects  upon  cause  — 
this  idea  no  longer  sulllces  to  enable  us  to  conijji'ehend  this 
man  ;  because  there  is  nothing  more  contradictory  than  to 
admit  that  effect  can  remain  the  same  when  the  cause  has 
changed  to  its  contrary.  We  must  then  give  up  all  natu- 
ral explanation  or  thought  of  finding  the  reason  of  his  acts 
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ill  his  condition  ;  we  must  of  nccessit}'  go  bej'ond  the 
pliysical  order,  and  seek  the  principle  of  his  conduct  in 
quite  another  world,  to  which  tlie  reason  can  hideed  raise 
itself  with  its  ideas,  but  which  the  understanduig  cannot 
grasp  by  its  conceptions.  It  is  this  revelation  of  the 
absolute  moral  power  which  is  subjected  to  no  condition 
of  nature,  it  is  this  which  gives  to  the  melancholy  feeling 
that  seizes  our  heart  at  the  sight  of  such  a  man  that 
peculiar,  inexpiessible  charm,  wiiich  no  delight  of  the 
senses,  however  refined,  could  arouse  in  us  to  the  same 
extent  as  tlio  sublime. 

Thus  the  sublnne  opens  to  us  a  road  to  overstep  the 
limits  of  the  world  of  sense,  in  which  the  feelina;  of  the 
beautiful  woakl  forever  ini[)rison  us.  It  is  not  little  by 
little  (forbetween  absolute  dependence  flud  absolute  liberty 
there  is  no  possible  transition),  it  is  suddenly  and  by  a 
shock  that  the  sublime  wrenches  our  spiritual  and  inde- 
pendent nature  awa^'  from  the  net  wliich  feeling  has  spun 
r()un(l  us,  and  which  enchains  the  soul  the  more  tightly 
l)ecause  of  its  subtle  texture.  Whatever  may  be  the 
extent  to  which  feeling  has  gained  a  mastery  over  men  by 
the  latent  inlluence  of  a  softening  taste,  when  even  it 
sliould  have  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  most  secret 
recesses  of  moral  jurisdiction  urider  the  dece[)tive  envelope 
of  s|)iritual  beauty,  and  there  poisoning  the  holiness  of 
l)rinciple  at  its  source  —  one  single  sublime  emotion  often 
suffices  to  break  all  tliis  tissue  of  imposture,  at  one  blow 
to  give  freedom  to  the  fettered  elasticity  of  spiritual  nature, 
to  reveal  its  true  destination,  and  to  oblige  it  to  conceive, 
for  one  instant  at  least,  thefedingof  its  liberty.  Beauty, 
under  the  shape  of  the  divine  Calypso,  bewitched  tiie 
virtuous  son  of  Ulysses,  and  the  power  of  her  charms  held 
him  long  a  prisoner  in  her  island.  For  long  lie  believed 
he  was  obeying  an  Immortal  divinity,  whilst  he  was  only  , 
the  shive  of  sense ;  but  suddenly  an  impression  of  the 
subhme  in  the  form  of  Mentor  seizes  him  ;  he  remembers  ]/ 
tliat  he  is  called  to  a  higher  destiny  —  he  throws  himself 
into  tlie  waves,  and  is  free. 

The  suiilime,  like  the  beautiful,  is  spread  profusely 
througliout  nature,  and  the  faculty  to  feel  both  one  and 
the  other  has  been  given  to  all  men ;   but  the  germ  does 
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not  develop  equally  ;  it  is  necessary  that  art  should  lend 
its  aid.  The  aim  of  nature  supposes  already  that  we  ought 
spontaneously  to  advance  towards  the  beautiful,  although 
we  still  avoid  the  sublime  :  for  the  beautifnl  is  like  the  nurse 
of  our  childhood,  and  it  is  for  her  to  refine  our  soul  in 
withdrawing  it  from  the  rude  state  of  nature.  But  though 
she  is  our  first  alfection,  and  our  faculty  of  feeling  is  first 
developed  for  her,  nature  has  so  provided,  nevertheless, 
that  this  faculty  ripens  slowly  and  awaits  its  full  develop- 
ment until  the  understanding  and  the  heart  are  formed. 
If  taste  attains  its  full  maturit}'  before  truth  and  morality 
have  been  established  in  our  heart  b^'  u  better  road  than 
that  which  taste  would  take,  the  sensuous  world  would 
remain  the  limit  of  our  aspirations.  We  should  not  know, 
either  in  our  ideas  or  in  our  feelings,  how  to  pass  beyond 
the  world  of  sense,  and  all  that  imagination  f;iiled  to  rep- 
resent would  be  without  reality  to  us.  15nt  liai)pily  it 
enters  into  tiie  plan  of  nature,  that  taste,  although  it  first 
comes  into  bloom,  is  the  last  to  ripen  of  all  the  faculties 
of  the  mind.  During  this  interval,  man  has  time  to  store 
up  in  his  mind  a  pnnision  of  ideas,  a  treasure  of  princi- 
ples in  his  heart,  and  then  to  develop  especially,  in 
drawing  from  reason,  his  feeling  for  the  great  and  the 
sublime. 

As  long  as  man  was  only  the  slave  of  physical  necessity, 
while  he  had  found  no  issue  to  escape  from  the  narrow 
circle  of  his  appetites,  and  while  he  as  yet  felt  none  of 
that  superior  libert}'  which  connects  him  with  the  angels^ 
nature,  so  far  as  she  is  incomprehenaihle^  could  not  fail  to 
impress  him  with  the  insufficiency  of  his  imagination,  and 
again,  as  far  as  she  is  a  destructive  force,  to  recall  his 
physical  powerlessness.  He  is  forced  then  to  pass  timidly 
towards  one,  and  to  turn  away  with  affright  from  the  other. 
But  scarcely  has  free  contemplation  assured  him  against 
the  blind  oppression  of  the  forces  of  nature  —  scarcely 
has  he  recognized  amidst  the  tide  of  phenomena  somethin-^ 
permanent  in  his  own  being  —  tlian  at  once  the  coarse 
agglomeration  of  nature  that  snrroun'ds  him  begins  to 
speak  in  another  language  to  his  heart,  and  the  relative 
grandeur  which  is  without  becomes  for  him  a  mirror  in 
which  he  contemplates  the  absolute  greatness  which  is 
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within  himself.  He  approaches  without  fear,  and  with  a 
thrill  of  pleasure,  those  pictures  which  terrified  his  imagi- 
nation, and  intentionally  makes  an  appeal  to  the  whole 
strength  of  that  faculU"  by  which  we  represent  the  infinite 
perceived  by  the  senses,  in  order  if  she  fails  in  this 
attempt,  to  feel  all  the  more  vividh'  how  much  these  ideas 
are  superior  to  all  that  the  highest  sensuous  faculty  can 
give.  The  sight  of  a  distant  infinity  —  of  heights  beyond 
vision,  this  vast  ocean  which  is  at  his  feet,  that  other 
ocean  still  more  vast  which  stretches  above  his  head, 
transport  and  ravish  his  mind  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of 
the  real,  be3'ond  this  narrow  and  oppressive  prison  of 
ph3'sical  life.  The  simple  majestj^  of  nature  ofi'ers  him  a 
less  circumscribed  measure  for  estimating  its  grandeur, 
and,  surrounded  by  the  grand  outlines  which  it  presents  to 
him,  he  can  no  longer  bear  anj'thing  mean  in  his  way  of 
thinkinof.  Who  can  tell  how  many  luminous  ideas,  how 
many  heroic  resolutions,  which  .would  never  have  been 
conceived  in  the  dark  study  of  the  imprisoned  man  of 
science,  nor  in  the  saloons  where  the  people  of  society 
elbow  each  other,  have  been  inspired  on  a  sudden  during 
a  walk,  only  by  the  contact  and  the  generous  struggle  of 
the  soul  W' ith  the  great  spirit  of  nature  ?  "Who  knows  if  it 
is  not  owing  to  a  less  frequent  intercourse  with  this 
sublime  spirit  that  we  must  partially  attribute  the 
narrowness  of  mind  so  common  to  the  dwellers  in  towns, 
alwa^'s  bent  under  the  minuti:i3  wliich  dwarf  and  wither 
their  soul,  whilst  the  soul  of  the  ncjuiad  remains  open 
and  free  as  tiie  firmament  beneath  which  he  pitches  his 
tent? 

But  it  is  not  only  the  unimaginable  or  the  sublime  in 
quantity,  it  is  also  the  incomprehensible,  that  which 
escapes^  the  understanding  and  that  which  troubles  it, 
which  can  serve  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  super-sensuous 
infinity.  As  soon  as  this  element  attains  the  grandiose 
and  announces  itself  to  us  as  the  work  of  nature  (for 
otherwise  it  is  only  despicable),  it  then  aids  the  soul  to 
represent  to  itself  the  ideal,  and  imprints  upon  it  a  noble 
development.  Who  does  not  love  the  eloquent  disorder 
of  natural  scenery  to  the  insipid  regularity  of  a  French 
garden?     Who  docs  not  admire  in  the  plains  of  Sicily  the 
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marvellous  combat  of  nature  with  herself — of  her  creative 
force  and  her  destructive  power?  Who  does  not  prefer 
to  feast  his  e3'es  upon  the  wild  streams  and  waterfalls  of 
Scotland,  upon  its  misty  mountains,  upon  that  romantic 
nature  from  which  Ossian  drew  his  inspiration  —  rather 
than  to  grow  entluisiastic  in  this  stilf  Holland,  before  the 
laborious  triumph  of  patience  over  the  most  stubborn  of 
elements?  No  one  will  deny  that  in  the  rich  grazing- 
grounds  of  Holland,  things  are  not  better  ordered  for  the 
wants  of  [)hysical  man  tlian  upon  the  perfid  crater  of  Ve- 
suvius, and  that  the  understanding  which  likes  to  compre- 
hend and  arrange  all  things,  does  not  find  its  requirements 
rather  in  tlie  regularly  planted  farm-garden  than  in  the 
uncultivated  beauty  of  natural  scenery.  But  man  has 
requirements  which  go  be3'ond  those  of  natural  life 
and  comfort  or  well-being  ;  he  has  another  destinv  than 
merely  to  comprehend  the  phenomena  which  surround 
him. 

In  the  same  manner  as  for  the  observant  traveller,  the 
strange  wildness  of  nature  is  so  attractive  in  physical 
nature — thus,  and  for  the  same  reason,  every  soul  capable 
of  enthusiasm  finds  even  in  the  regretable  anarchy  found 
in  the  moral  world  a  source  of  singular  pleasure. 
Without  doubt  he  who  sees  the  grand  econom}'  of  nature 
only  from  the  impoverished  light  of  the  understanding ; 
he  who  has  never  an^^  other  thought  than  to  reform  its 
defiant  disorder  and  to  substitute  harmony,  such  a  one 
could  not  find  pleasure  in  a  world  which  seems  given  up  to 
the  caprice  of  chance  rather  than  governed  according  to  a 
wise  ordination,  and  where  merit  and  fortune  are  for  the 
most  part  in  opposition.  He  desires  that  the  whole  world 
throughout  its  vast  space  should  be  ruled  like  a  house  well 
regulated  ;  and  when  this  much-desired  regularity  is  not 
found,  he  has  no  other  resource  than  to  defer  to  a  future 
life,  and  to  another  and  better  nature,  the  satisfaction 
which  is  his  due,  but  which  neither  the  present  nor  the 
past  afford  him.  On  the  contrar}',  he  renounces  willingh^ 
the  pretension  of  restoring  this  chaos  of  phenomena  to 
one  single  notion  ;  he  regains  on  another  side,  and  with 
interest,  what  he  loses  on  this  side.  Just  this  want  of 
connection,  this  anarch}',  in  the  phenomena,  making  them 
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useless  to  the  uiKlerstanding,  is  what  makes  them  valuable 
to  reason.  The  more  they  are  disorderl}'  the  more  they 
represent  the  freedom  of  nature.  In  a  sense,  if  you  sup- 
press all  connection,  you  have  independence.  Thus, 
under  the  idea  of  liberty,  reason  brings  back  to  imitjj  of 
thought  that  which  the  understanding  could  not  bring  to 
unity  of  notion.  It  thus  shows  its  superiority  over  the 
understanding,  as  a  facult}-  subject  to  the  conditions  of  a 
sensuous  order.  When  we  consider  of  what  value  it  is  to 
a  rational  being  to  be  independent  of  natural  laws,  we  see 
bow  much  man  finds  in  the  libert}'  of  sublime  objects  as  a 
set-otf  against  the  checks  of  his  cognitive  facult}-.  Liberty, 
with  all  its  drawbacks,  is  everywhere  vastly  more  attract- 
ive to  a  noble  soul  than  good  social  order  witliout  it — 
than  society  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  a  machine  working 
like  ^  watch.  This  mechanism  makes  of  man  only  a  pro- 
duct ;  liberty  makes  him  the  citizen  of  a  better  world. 

It  is  only  thus  viewed  that  history  is  sublime  to  me. 
The  world,  as  a  historic  object,  isonl^-the  strife  of  natural 
forces  ;  with  one  another  and  with  man's  freedom.  His- 
torv  registers  more  actions  referable  to  nature  than  to  free 
will ;  it  is  only  in  a  few  cases,  like  Catoand  Phocion,  that 
reason  has  made  its  power  felt.  If  we  expect  a  treasury 
of  knowledge  in  historj-  how  we  are  deceived  !  All 
attempts  of  philosophy  to  reconcile  what  the  moral  world 
demands  with  what  the  real  world  gives  is  belied  by  ex- 
perience, and  nature  seems  as  illogical  in  history  as  she  is 
logical  in  the  organic  kingdoms. 

But  if  we  give  up  explanation  it  is  different.  Nature, 
in  being,  capricious  and  defying  logic,  in  pulling  down 
great  and  little,  in  crushing  the  noblest  works  of  man, 
taking  centuries  to  form  —  nature,  by  deviating  from  in- 
tellectual laws,  proves  that  you  cannot  explain  nature  by 
nature's  laws  themselves,  and  this  sight  drives  the  mind 
to  the  world  of  ideas,  to  the  absolute. 

But  though  nature  as  a  sensuous  activit}'  drives  us  to 
the  ideal,  it  throws  us  still  more  into  the  world  of 
ideas  by  the  terrible.  Our  highest  aspiration  is  to  be 
in  good  relations  with  physical  nature,  without  violating 
morality.  But  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  serve  two 
masters  ;  and  though  duty  and  the  appetites  should  never 
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be  at  strife,  physical  necessity  is  peremptory,  and  nothing 
can  save  men  from  evil  destiny.  Happ3'  is  he  who  learns 
to  bear  what  he  cannot  change  !  There  are  cases  where 
fate  overpowers  all  ramparts,  and  where  the  onl^-  resist- 
ance is,  like  a  pure  spirit,  to  throw  freely  off  all  interest 
of  sense,  and  strip  yourself  of  your  bod^-.  Now  this  force 
comes  from  sublime  emotions,  and  a  frequent  commerce 
with  destructive  nature.  Pathos  is  a  sort  of  artificial  mis- 
fortune, and  brings  us  to  the  spiritual  law  tliat  commands 
our  soul.  Real  misfortune  does  not  always  choose  its 
time  opportunely,  while  pathos  finds  us  armed  at 
all  points.  By  frequently  renewing  this  exercise  of  its 
own  activity  the  mind  controls  the  sensuous,  so  that  when 
real  misfortune  comes,  it  can  treat  it  as  an  artificial  suffer- 
ing, and  make  it  a  sublime  emotion.  Thus  pathos  takes 
away  some  of  the  malignit^^  of  destiny,  and  wards  oflT  its 
blows. 

Awa}'  then  with  that  false  theory  which  supposes  falsely 
a  harmony  binding  well  being  and  well  doing.  Let  evil 
destin}'  show  its  face.  Our  safetj'  is  not  in  blindness,  but 
in  facing  our  dangers.  What  can  do  so  betteu  than 
familiarity  with  the  splendid  and  terrible  evolution  of 
events,  or  than  pictures  showing  man  in  conflict  with 
chance;  evil  triumphant,  security'  deceived — pictures 
shown  us  throughout  history,  and  placed  before  us  b}^ 
traged}'?  Whoever  passes  in  review  the  terrible  fate 
of  Mithridates,  of  Syracuse,  and  Carthage,  cannot  help 
keeping  his  appetite  in  check,  at  least  for  a  time,  and, 
seeing  the  vanit^^  of  things,  strive  after  that  which  is  per- 
manent. The  capacity  of  the  sublime  is  one  of  the 
noblest  aptitudes  of  man.  Beauty  is  useful,  but  does  not 
go  beyond  man.  The  sublime  applies  to  the  pure  spirit. 
The  sublime  must  be  joined  to  the  beautiful  to  complete 
the  cesthetic  education,  and  to  enlarge  man's  heart  bej'ond 
the  sensuous  world. 

Without  the  beautiful  there  would  be  an  eternal  strife 
between  our  natural  and  rational  destiu}'.  If  we  only 
thought  of  our  vocation  as  spirits  we  should  be  strangers 
to  this  sphere  of  life.  Without  the  sublime,  beaut}-  would 
make  us  forget  our  dignity.  Enervated  —  wedded  to  this 
transient  state,  we  should  lose  sight  of  our  true  country. 
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We  are  onl}'  perfect  citizens  of  nature  when  the  sublime  is 
wedded  to  the  beautiful. 

Many  things  in  nature  offer  man  the  beautiful  and  sub- 
lime. But  here  again  he  is  better  served  at  second-hand. 
He  prefers  to  have  them  ready-made  in  art  rather  than 
seek  them  painfully  in  nature.  This  instinct  for  imi- 
tation in  art  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  make 
'those  points  essential  that  nature  has  made  secondary. 
While  nature  suffers  violence  in  the  organic  world,  or 
exercises  violence,  working  with  power  upon  man,  though 
she  can  only  be  aesthetical  as  an  object  of  pure  contem- 
plation, art,  plastic  art,  is  fully  free,  because  it  throws  off 
all  accidental  restrictions  and  leaves  the  mind  free,  be- 
cause it  imitates  the  appearance,  not  the  realit}^  of 
objects.  As  all  sublimity  and  beaut3"  consists  in  the 
appearance,  and  not  in  the  value  of  the  object,  it  follows 
that  art  has  all  the  advantages  of  nature  without  her 
shackles. 


THE  PATHETIC. 

The  depicting  of  suffering,  in  the  shape  of  simple  suffer- 
ing, is  never  the  end  of  art,  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance as  a  means  of  attaining  its  end.  The  highest 
aim  of  art  is  to  represent  the  super-sensuous,  and  this  is 
effected  in  particular  by  tragic  art,  because  it  represents 
by  sensible  marks  the  moral  man,  maintaining  himself  in 
a  state  of  passion,  independently  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
The  principle  of  freedom  in  man  becomes  conscious  of 
itself  onl}'  by  the  resistance  it  offers  to  the  violence  of  the 
feelings.  Now  the  resistance  can  only  be  measured  by 
the  strength  of  the  attack.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the 
intelligence  may  reveal  itself  in  man  as  a  force  independ- 
ent of  nature,  it  is  necessary  that  nature  should  have  first 
displayed  all  her  i)ower  before  our  eyes.  The  sensuous 
being  must  be  profc^undly  and  strongly  affected^  pcr.ssio^i 
must  be  in  play,  that  the  reasonahle  being  may  be  able  to 
testify  his  independence  and  manifest  himself  in  action. 
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It  is  impossible  to  know  if  the  empire  which  man  has 
over  his  affections  is  the  effect  of  a  moral  force,  till  we 
have  acquired  the  certaint}-  that  it  is  not  an  effect  of  in- 
sensibility. There  is  no  merit  in  mastering  the  feelings 
which  onl}'  lightly  and  transitorily  skim  over  the  surface 
of  the  soul.  But  to  resist  a  tempest  which  stirs  up  the 
whole  of  sensuous  nature,  and  to  preserve  in  it  the  free- 
dom of  the  soul,  a  faculty  of  resistance  is  required  infi- 
nitely superior  to  the  act  of  natural  force.  Accordingly 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  represent  moral  freedom,  except 
by  expressing  passion,  or  suffering  nature,  with  the  great- 
est vividness  ;  and  the  hero  of  trage<ly  must  first  have  jus- 
tified his  claim  to  be  a  sensuous  being  before  aspirmg  to 
our  homage  as  a  reasonable  being,  and  making  us  believe 
la  his  strength  of  mind. 

Therefore  the  patketic  is  the  first  condition  required 
most  strictly  in  a  tragic  author,  and  he  is  allowed  to  carry 
his  description  of  suffering  as  far  as  possible,  without 
prejudice  to  the  highest  end  of  his  art,  that  is,  without 
moral  freedom  being  oppressed  by  it.  He  must  give  in 
some  sort  to  his  hero,  as  to  his  reader,  their  full  load  of 
suffering,  without  which  the  question  will  always  be  put 
whether  the  resistance  opposed  to  suffering  is  an  act  of 
the  soul,  something  positive,  or  whether  it  is  not  rather  a 
purely'  negative  thing,  a  simple  deficienc}'. 

The  latter  case  is  "offered  in  the  purer  French  tragedy, 
where  it  is  very  rare,  or  perhaps  unexampled,  for  the 
author  to  place  before  the  reader  suffering  nature,  and 
where  generally,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  only  the  poet  who 
warms  \\\^  and  declaims,  or  the  comedian  who  struts  about 
on  stilts.  The  icy  tone  of  declamation  extinguishes  all 
nature  here,  and  the  French  tragedians,  with  their  super- 
stitious worship  of  decorum,  make  it  quite  impossible  for 
them  to  paint  human  nature  truly.  Decorum,  wherever  it 
is,  even  in  its  proper  i)lace,  always  falsifies  the  expression 
of  nature,  and  yet  tliis  expression  is  rigorously  required 
by  art.  In  a  Frencli  tragedy,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  hero  ever  suffers,  for  he  explains  the  state 
of  his  soul,  as  the  coolest  man  would  do,  and  always 
thinking  of  the  effect  he  is  making  on  others,  he  never  lets 
nature  pour  forth  freely.     The  kings,  the  princesses,  and 
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the  heroes  of  Corncille  or  Voltaire  never  forget  their  ravk 
even  in  the  most  violent  excess  of  passion  ;  and  they  part 
with  their  hiDiuDiitt/  much  sooner  than  uith  their  di<,nity. 
They  are  like  those  kings  and  emperors  of  our  old  picture- 
books,  who  go  to  bed  with  their  crowns  on. 

What  a  difference  from  the  Greeks  and  those  of  the 
moderns  who  have  been  inspired  with  their  spirit  in 
poetry  !  Never  does  the  Greek  poet  blush  at  nature  ;  he 
leaves  to  the  sensuous  all  its  rights,  and  ^et  he  is  quite 
certain  never  to  be  subdued  by  it.  lie  has  too  much 
depth  and  too  much  rectitude  in  his  mind  not  to  distin- 
guish the  accidental,  which  is  the  principal  point  with  false 
taste,  from  the  realh'  necessary  ;  but  all  that  is  not 
humanit}'  itself  is  accidental  in  man.  The  Greek  artist 
who  has  to  represent  a  Laocoon,  a  Kiobe,'  and  a  I  hiloc- 
tetes,  does  not  care  for  the  king,  the  princess,  or  the 
king's  son  ;  he  keeps  to  the  mem.  Accordingly  the  skil- 
ful statuary  sets  aside  the  drapery,  and  shows  us  nude 
figures,  though  he  knows  quite  well  it  is  not  so  in  real  life. 
This  is  because  draper}'  is  to  him  an  accidental  thing,  and 
because  the  necessary  ought  never  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
accidental.  It  is  also  because,  if  decency  and  physical 
necessities  have  their  laws,  these  laws  are  not  those  of  art. 
The  statuary  ought  to  show  us,  and  wishes  to  show  us,  the 
iiioii  himself;  drapery  conceals  him,  therefore  he  sets  that 
aside,  and  witli  reason. 

The  Greek  sculptor  rejects  drapery  as  a  useless  and 
embarrassing  load,  to  make  wa}'  for  hiinum  nature;  and  in 
like  manner  the  Greek  poet  emancipates  the  human  per- 
sonages he  brings  forward  from  the  equally  useless  con- 
straint of  decorum,  and  all  those  icy  laws  of  propriety, 
which  put  nothing  but  what  is  artiticial  in  man,  and  con- 
ceal nature  in  it.  Take  Homer  and  the  tragedians  ;  suffer- 
ing nature  speaks  the  language  of  truth  and  ingenuous- 
ness in  their  pages,  and  in  a  wa_y  to  penetrate  to  the 
depths  of  our  hearts.  All  the  passions  pla}'  their  part 
freely,  nor  do  the  rules  of  propriety  compress  any  feeling 
with  the  Greeks.  The  heroes  are  just  as  nnich  under  the 
influence  of  suflcring  as  other  men,  and  what  makes  them 
heroes  is  the  very  fact  that  they  feel  suffering  strongly 
and  deeply,  without  suffering  overcoming   them.     Thej 
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love  life  as  ardently  as  others  ;  but  they  are  not  so  ruled 
b}*"  this  feeling  as  to  be  unable  to  give  up  life  when  the 
duties  of  honor  or  luiinunity  call  on  tliem  to  do  so. 
Philoctetes  filled  the  Greek  stage  with  his  lamentations  ; 
Hercules  himself,  when  in  fury,  does  not  keep  under  his 
grief.  Iphigenia,  on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed,  con- 
fesses with  a  touching  ingenuousness  that  she  grieves  to 
part  with  the  light  of  the  sun.  Never  does  the  Greek 
place  his  glory  in  being  insensible  or  indifferent  to  sulfer- 
ing,  but  rather  in  supporting  it,  though  feeling  it  in  its 
fulness.  The  ver\-  gods  of  the  Greeks  must  pay  their 
tribute  to  nature,  when  the  poet  wishes  to  make  them 
approximate  to  humanit}'.  Mars,  when  wounded,  roars 
like  ten  thousand  men  together,  and  Venus,  scratched  l)y 
an  iron  lance,  mounts  again  to  Olympus,  weeping,  and 
cursing  all  battles. 

This  lively  susceptibility  on  the  score  of  suffering,  this 
warm,  ingenuous  nature,  showing  itself  uncovered  and  in 
all  truth  in  the  monuments  of  Greek  art,  and  filling  us 
witli  such  deep  and  lively  emotions  —  this  is  a  model  pre- 
sented lor  the  imitation  of  all  artists  ;  it  is  a  law  which 
Greek  genius  has  laid  down  for  the  fine  arts.  It  is  always 
and  eternally  nature  which  has  the  first  rights  over  man  ; 
she  ought  never  to  be  fettered,  because  man,  before  being 
anything  else,  is  a  sensuous  creature.  After  the  rights 
of  nature  come  those  of  reason^  because  man  is  a  rational, 
sensuous  being,  a  moral  person,  and  because  it  is  a  duty 
for  this  person  not  to  let  himself  be  ruled  b}'  nature,  but 
to  rule  her.  It  is  only  after  satisfaction  has  l)een  given  in 
the  ,^V.<i^  place  to  nature^  nmX  after  reason  m  l\\e  second 
2'>l(ice  has  made  its  rights  acknowledged,  that  it  is  per- 
mitted for  decorum  in"  the  third  place  to  make  good  its 
claims,  to  impose  on  man,  in  the  expression  of  his  moral 
feelings  and  of  his  sensations,  considerations  towards 
societ3%  and  to  sliow  in  it  the  social  being,  the  civilized 
man.  The  first  law  of  the  tragic  art  was  to  represent  suf- 
fering nature.  The  second  law  is  to  represent  the  resist- 
ance of  morality  opposed  to  suffering. 

Airection,  as  affection,  is  an  unimportant  thing;  and 
the  portraiture  of  affection,  considered  in  itself,  would  be 
without  au}^  £esthetic  value  ;  for,  I  repeat  It,  nothing  that 
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onh'  interests  sensuous  nature  is  worth}-  of  being  repre- 
sented by  art.  Thus  not  only  tlie  affections  that  do 
nothing  but  enervate  and  soften  man,  but  in  general  all 
affections,  even  those  that  are  exalted,  ecstatic,  whatever 
may  be  their  nature,  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  tragic  art. 

The  soft  emotions,  onlj' producing  tenderness,  are  of  the 
nature  of  the  agreeable^  with  which  the  fine  arts  are  not 
concerned.  The}'  only  caress  the  senses,  while  relaxing 
and  creating  languidness,  and  only  relate  to  external 
nature,  not  at  all  to  the  inner  nature  of  man.  A  good 
number  of  our  romances  and  of  our  tragedies,  particularly 
those  that  bear  the  name  of  dramas  —  a  sort  of  com- 
promise between  tragedy  and  comedy  —  a  good  number 
also  of  those  highly-appreciated  family  portraits,  belong 
to  this  class.  The  only  effect  of  these  works  is  to  empty 
the  lachrvmal  duct,  and  soothe  the  overflowins;  feeling-s  : 
but  the  muid  comes  back  from  them  empty,  and  the  moral 
being,  the  noblest  part  of  our  nature,  gathers  no  new 
strength  whatever  from  them.  '•'•  It  is  thus,"  says  Kant, 
"that  man}'  persons  feel  themselves  tv///?6v/ b}' a  sermon 
that  has  nothing  edifyiiig  in  it,"  It  seems  also  that  mod- 
ern music  only  aims  at  interesting  the  sensuous,  and  in 
this  it  flatters  the  taste  of  the  day,  which  seeks  to  be 
agreeably  tickled,  but  not  to  be  startled,  nor  strongh' 
moved  and  elevated.  Accordingl}-  we  see  music  prefer  all 
that  is  tender;  and  whatever  be  tlie  noise  in  a  concert- 
room,  silence  is  immediately  restored,  and  every  one  is  all 
ears  directly  a  sentimental  passage  is  performed.  Then 
an  expression  of  sensibility  common  to  animalism  shows 
itself  commonly  on  all  faces  ;  the  eyes  are  swimming  with 
intoxication,  the  open  mouth  is  all  desire,  a  voluptuous 
trembling  takes  hold  of  the  entire  body,  the  breath  is 
quick  and  full,  in  short,  all  the  symi)toms  of  intoxication 
ap|)ear.  This  is  an  evident  proof  that  tlie  senses  swim  in 
delight,  but  that  the  mind  or  the  principle  of  freedom  in 
man  has  become  a  prey  to  the  violence  of  the  sensuous 
impression.  Real  taste,  that  of  noble  and  manly  minds, 
rejects  all  these  emotions  as  unworthy  of  art,  because 
they  onl}'  please  the  senses,  with  which  art  has  nothing  in 
common. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  real  taste  excludes  all  extreme 
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affections,  which  only  put  sensuousness  to  the  torture^ 
without  giving  tlie  mind  any  compensation.  These  affec  • 
tions  oi)pi-ess  moral  Uberty  hy  jxivi,  as  tlie  others  by  volup- 
tuousness ;  consequent!}-  they  can  excite  aversion,  and 
not  the  emotion  that  would  alone  be  worthy  of  art. 
Art  ought  to  charm  tlie  mind  and  give  satisfaction  to  the 
feeling  of  moral  freedom.  This  man  who  is  a  prey  to  his 
pain  is  to  me  simply  a  tortured  animate  being,  and  not 
a  man  tried  b}-  sullering.  For  a  moral  resistance  to  pain- 
ful affections  is  already  required  of  man  —  a  resistance 
which  can  alone  allow  the  principle  of  moral  freedom,  the 
intelligence,  to  make  itself  known  in  it. 

If  it  is  so,  the  poets  and  the  artists  are  poor  adepts  in 
their  art  when  they  seek  to  reach  the  pathetic  only  by  the 
sensuous  force  of  affection  and  by  representing  suffering 
in  the  most  vivid  manner.  They  forget  that  suffering  in 
itself  can  never  be  the  last  end  of  imitation,  nor  the 
immediate  source  of  the  pleasure  we  experience  in  traged}'. 
The  pathetic  only  has  aesthetic  value  in  as  far  as  it  is 
sublime.  Now,  effects  that  only  allow  us  to  infer  a  purely 
sensuous  cause,  and  that  are  founded  only  on  the  affection 
experienced  In'  the  facultj^  of  sense,  are  never  sublime, 
whatever  energy  the}*  ma}-  displa},  for  everything  sublime 
proceeds  exclusiveh/  from  the  reason. 

I  impl}'  b}^  passion  the  affections  of  pleasure  as  well  as 
the  painful  affections,  and  to  represent  passion  only,  with- 
out coupling  with  it  the  expression  of  the  super-sensuous 
faculty  which  resists  it,  is  to  fall  into  what  is  properly 
called  vulgarity;  and  tljie  opposite  is  called  nobility. 
Vulgarity  and  nobility  are  two  ideas  which,  wherever  they 
are  applied,  have  more  or  less  relation  with  the  super- 
sensuous  share  a  man  takes  in  a  work.  There  is  noth- 
ing noble  but  what  has  "its  source  in  the  reason  ;  all  that 
issues  from  sensuousness  alone  is  mdgar  or  common.  We 
say  of  a  man  that  lie  acts  in  a  vidyar  manner  when  he  is 
satisfied  with  obej-ing  the  suggestions  of  his  sensuous 
instinct ;  that  he  acts  suitably  when  he  only  obeys  his 
instinct  in  conformity  with  the  laws  ;  that  he  acts  nobly 
when  he  obeys  reason  only,  without  having  regard  to  his 
instincts.  We  say  of  a  physiognomy  that  it  is  common 
when  it  does  not   show  any  trace  of  the  spiritual  m:;n, 
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the  intelligence  ;  we  sa}'  it  has  expression  when  it  is  the 
mind  which  has  detennined  its  features  :  and  that  it  is 
noble  when  a  pure  spirit  has  determined  them.  If  an 
architectural  work  is  in  question  we  qualify  it  as  common 
if  it  aims  at  nothing  but  a  pln'sical  end  ;  we  name  it  noble 
if,  independently  of  all  ph^-sical  aim,  we  find  in  it  at  the 
same  time  the  expression  of  a  conception. 

Accordingly,  I  repeat  it,  correct  taste  disallows  all 
painting  of  tlie  affections,  however  energetic,  which  rests 
satisfied  with  expressing  physical  suffering  and  the  physi- 
cal resistance  opposed  to  it  by  the  subject,  without  making 
visible  at  the  same  time  the  superior  principle  of  the 
nature  of  man,  the  presence  of  a  super-sensuous  faculty. 
It  does  this  in  virtue  of  the  principle  developed  farther 
back,  namely,  that  it  is  not  suffering  in  itself,  but  only  the 
resistance  opposed  to  suffering,  that  is  pathetic  and  de- 
serving of  being  represented.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
all  tiie  absolutelv  extreme  degrees  of  the  affections  are 
forbidden  to  tlie  artist  as  well  as  to  the  poet.  All  of 
these,  in  fact,  oppress  the  force  that  resists  from  within  : 
or  rather,  all  betray  of  themselves,  and  without  an}'  neces- 
sity of  other  symptoms,  the  oppression  of  this  force, 
because  no  affection  can  reach  this  last  degree  of  intensity 
as  long  as  the  intelligence  in  man  makes  an}^  resist- 
ance. 

Then  another  question  presents  itself.  How  is  this 
principle  of  resistance,  this  super-sensuous  force,  mani- 
fested in  the  phenomenon  of  the  affections?  Only  in  one 
wa^-,  by  mastering  or, more  commonly,  by  combating  affec- 
tion. I  sa}'  affection^  for  sensuousness  can  also  fight,  but 
this  combat  of  sensuousness  is  not  carried  on  with  the 
affection,  but  with  the  ca^^se  that  produces  it;  a  contest 
which  has  no  moral  character,  but  is  all  physical,  the  same 
combat  that  the  earthworm,  trodden  under  foot,  and  the 
wounded  l)ull  engage  in,  without  therel)y  exciting  the  pa- 
thetic. AVhen  suffering  man  seeks  to  give  an  expression 
to  his  feelings,  to  remove  his  enemy,  to  shelter  the  suffer-- 
ing  limb,  he  does  all  this  in  common  with  the  animals,  and 
instinct  alone  takes  the  initiative  iiere,  witiiout  the  will 
being  applied  to.  Therefore,  this  is  not  an  act  that  ema- 
nates from  the  man  himself,  nor  does  it  show  him  as  an 
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intelligence.  Sensuous  nature  will  always  fight  the 
enemy  that  makes  it  suffer,  but  it  will  never  fight  against 
itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  contest  with  affection  is  a  con- 
test with  sensuousness,  and  consequently  presupposes 
something  that  is  distinct  from  sensuous  nature,  Man 
can  defend  liimself  with  the  help  of  common  sense  and  his 
muscular  strength  against  the  object  that  makes  him  suffer  ; 
against  suffering  itself  he  has  no  other  arms  than  those  of 
reason. 

These  ideas  must  present  themselves  to  the  eye  in  the 
portraiture  of  the  affections,  or  be  awakened  by  this  por- 
traiture in  order  that  the  pathetic  may  exist.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  represent  ideas,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  and  positivel}',  as  nothing  corresponds  to  pure  ideas 
in  the  world  of  sense.  But  they  can  be  alwaj's  represented 
negatively  and  in  an  indirect  way  if  the  sensuous  phenom- 
enon by  which  the}'  are  manifested  has  some  character  of 
which  3'ou  would  seek  in  vain  the  conditions  in  physical 
nature.  All  phenomena  of  which  the  ultimate  principle 
cannot  be  derived  from  the  world  of  sense  are  an  indirect 
representation  of  the  upper-sensuous  element. 

And  how  does  one  succeed  in  representing  something 
that  is  above  nature  without  having  recourse  to  super- 
natural means  ?  What  can  this  phenomenon  be  which  is 
accomplished  b}-  natural  forces  —  otherwise  it  would  not  be 
a  phenomenon  —  and  yet  which  cannot  be  derived  from 
ph^-sical  causes  without  a  contradiction?  This  is  the 
problem  ;  how  can  the  artist  solve  it  ? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  phenomena  observable 
in  a  man  in  a  state  of  passion  are  of  two  kinds.  They  are 
either  phenomena  connected  simply  with  animal  nature, 
and  which,  therefore,  onk  obey  the  physical  law,  without 
the  will  being  able  to  master  them,,  or  the  independent 
force  in  him  being  able  to  exercise  an  immediate  influence 
over  them.  It  is  the  instinct  wliich  immediately  produces 
these  phenomena,  and  they  obey  blindly  the  laws  of  in- 
stinct. To  this  kind  belong,  for  example,  the  organs  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  of  respiration,  and  all  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin.  But,  moreover,  the  other  organs,  and 
those  subject  to  the  will,  do  not  always  await  the  decision 
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of  the  will ;  and  often  instinct  itself  sets  them  immediately 
in  pla}',  especially  when  the  physical  state  is  threatened 
with  pain  or  with  danger.  Thus,  the  movements  of  my 
arm  depend,  it  is  true,  on  my  will ;  but  if  I  place  my  hand, 
without  knowing  it,  on  a  burning  body,  the  movement  by 
which  I  draw  it  back  is  certainly  not  a  voluntary  act,  but 
a  purely  instinctive  phenomenon.  Nay  more,  speech  is 
assuredly- subject  to  the  empire  of  the  will,  and  yet  instinct 
can  also  dispose  of  this  organ  according  to  its  whim,  and 
even  of  this  and  of  the  mind,  without  consulting  before- 
hand the  will,  directly-  a  sharp  pain,  or  even  an  energetic 
aflection,  takes  us  b}- surprise.  Take  the  most  impassible 
stoic  and  make  him  see  suddenly  something  ver3^  wonder- 
ful, or  a  terrible  and  unexpected  object.  Fancy  him,  for 
example,  present  when  a  man  slips  and  falls  to  the  bottom 
of  an  abyss.  A  shout,  a  resounding  cr}',  and  not  only 
inarticulate,  but  a  distinct  word  will  escape  his  lips,  and 
nature  will  have  acted  in  him  before  the  will :  a  certain 
proof  that  there  are  in  man  phenomena  which  cannot  be 
referred  to  his  person  as  an  intelligence,  but  onlj'  to  his 
instinct  as  a  natural  force. 

But  there  is  also  in  man  a  second  order  of  phenomena, 
which  are  subject  to  the  influence  and  empire  of  the  will, 
or  which  may  be  considered  at  all  events  as  being  of  such 
a  kind  that  will  might  always  have  j^revented  them,  conse- 
quently phenomena  for  which  the  person  and  not  instinct 
is  responsible.  It  is  the  office  of  instinct  to  watch  with  a 
blind  zeal  over  the  interests  of  the  senses ;  but  it  is  the 
office  of  the  person  to  hold  instinct  in  proper  bounds,  out 
of  respect  for  the  moral  law.  Instinct  in  itself  does  not 
hold  account  of  any  law  ;  but  the  person  ought  to  watch 
that  instinct  may  not  infringe  in  any  way  on  the  decrees 
of  reason.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  it  is  not  for  instinct 
alone  to  determine  unconditional!}'  all  the  phenomena  that 
take  place  in  man  in  the  state  of  affection,  and  that  on 
the  contrary  the  will  of  man  can  place  limits  to  instinct. 
When  instinct  only  determines  all  phenomena  in  man, 
there  is  nothing  more  that  can  recall  the  person;  there  is 
only  a  pliysical  creature  l)elbre  you,  and  consequenth'  an 
animal ;  for  every  physical  creature  subject  to  the  sway  of 
instinct  is  nothing  else.     Therefore,  if  you  wish  to  repre- 
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sent  the  person  itself,  3'ou  must  propose  to  j'ourself  in  man 
certain  phenomena  that  have  been  determined  in  oppo- 
sition to  instinct,  or  at  least  that  have  not  been  determined 
b}'  instinct.  That  they  have  not  been  determined  by  in- 
stinct is  snllicient  to  refer  them  to  a  higher  source,  the 
moment  we  see  that  instinct  would  no  doubt  have  deter- 
mined them  in  another  way  if  its  force  had  not  been  broken 
by  some  obstacle. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  point  out  in  w^hat  wa}'  the 
super-sensuous  element,  the  moral  and  independent  force 
of  man,  his  Ego  in  short,  can   be  represented  in  the  phe- 
no:nena    of    the    affections.     I    understand    that   this    is 
possible  if   the  parts  whicli  only  obey    ph3-sical    nature, 
tliose  where  will  either  disposes  nothing    at  all,   or   only 
un  ler  certain  circumstances,  betray  the  presence  of  suffer- 
ing ;  and  if  those,  on  the  contrary-,  that  escape  the  blind 
sw;iy  of  instinct,    that  only  obe}'  physical  nature,  show 
no  trace,  or  only  a  very  feeble  trace,  of  suffering,  and  con- 
sequentlv  ai)pear  to  have  a  certain   degree    of  freedom. 
Now  this  want  of  harmony  between  the  features  imprinted 
on  animal  nature  in  virtue  of  the  laws  of  ph3'sical  necessity, 
and  those  determined  with  the  spiritual    and  independent 
faculty  of  man,  is  precisely  the  point  by  which  that  super- 
sensuous  principle  is  discovered  in  man  capable  of  placing 
limits   to    the    effects  produced  by    physical  nature,    and 
therefore  distinct  from  the  latter.      Tlie  purel}-  animal  part 
of  man  obc3-s  the    ph^ysical   law,   and    consequentl}'  may 
show  itself  oppressed  b^'  the  affection.      It  is,  therefore, 
in  this  part  that  all  the  strength  of  passion  shows  itself, 
and  it  answers  in  some  degree  as   a    measure  to  estimate 
the  resistance  —  that  is  to  sa}'',  of  the  energy  of  the  moral 
facult}'  in  man  —  which  can  only  be  judged  according  to 
the  force  of  the  attack.     Thus  in   proportion  as  the  affec- 
tion manifests  itself  with  decision  and  violence  in  the  field 
of  animal  nature,    Avithout    being    able   to   exercise  the 
same  power  in  the  field  of  human  nature,  so  in  proportion 
the  latter  makes  itself  manifestly'  known  —  in  the  same 
proi)ortion    the  moral  independence  of  man  shows  itself 
gloriously  :   tlie  portraiture  becomes  pathetic  and  the  pa- 
thetic sublime. 

The    statues    of    the    ancients    mnke    this  principle  of 
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aesthetics  sensible  to  us  ;    but  it  is  dillicult  to  reduce  to 
conceptions  and  express  in  words  what  the  ver^-  inspection 
of    ancient   statues  malies   the  senses  feel  in  so  lively  a 
manner.     The  group  of  Laocoon  and  his  children  can  give 
— to  a  great  extent  the  measure  of  what  the  plastic  art  of 
the  ancients  was  capable  of  producing  in  the  matter  of  pa- 
thos.    AVinckelmann,    in    his    "History    of   Art,"    says  : 
"  Laocoon  is  nature  seized  in  the  highest  degree  of  suffer- 
ing,  under  the  features  of  a  man  who  seeks  to  gather  up 
against  pain  all  the  strength  of  which  the  mincl   is   con- 
scious.    Hence  while  his  suffering  swells  his  muscles  and 
stretches  his  nerves,   the  mind,   armed  with  an  interior 
force  shows  itself  on  his  contracted  brow,  and  the  breast 
rises,  because  the  breathing  is  l)roken,  and  because  there 
is  an  internal  struggle  to  keep  in  the  expression  of  pain, 
and  press  it  back  into  his  heart.     Tlie  sigh  of  anguish  he 
wishes  to  keep  in,  his  ver}'  breath  which  he  smothers,  ex- 
haust   the    lower   part  of  his  trunk,  and  works  into  his 
flanks,  which  make  us  judge  in  some  degree  of  the  palpi- 
tations  of  his  visceral   organs.     But   his   own    suffering 
appears   to   occasion   less   anguish  than  the  pain  of  his 
children,   who   turn  their   faces  toward  their  father,  and 
implore  him,  crying  for  help.     His  father's  heart  shows 
itself  in  his  eyes,  full  of  sadness,  and  where  pity  seems  to 
swim  in  a  troubled  cloud.     His  face  expresses  lament,  but 
he  does  not  cry  ;  his  eyes  are  turned  to  heaven,  and  implore 
help  from  on  high.     His  mouth  also  marks  a  supreme  sad- 
ness, which  depresses  the  lower  lip  and  seems  to  weigh 
upon  it,  while  the  upper  lip,  contracted  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  expresses  at  once  both  physical  suffering  and  that 
of  the  soul.     Under  the  mouth  there  is  an  expression  of 
indignation  that  seems  to  protest  against  an  undeserved 
suffering,  and  is  revealed  in  the  nostrils,  which  swell  out 
and  enlarge  and  draw  upwards.      Under  the  forehead,  the 
struggle  between  pain    and   moral  strength,  united  as  it 
weie  in  a  single  point,  is  represented  with  great  truth,  for, 
while  pain  contracts  and  raises  the  eyebrows,  the  effort  op- 
posed to  it  by  the  will  draws  down  towards  the  upper  eye- 
lid all  the  muscles  above  it,  so  tliat  the   eyelid  is  almost 
covered  l)y  tliem.     The  artist,  not  being  able  to  enilx'Uish 
nature,  has  sought  at  least  to  develop  its  means,  to  increase 
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its  effect  and  power.  Where  is  the  greatest  amount  of 
pain  is  also  the  highest  beauty.  The  left  side,  which 
the  serpent  besets  with  his  furious  bites,  and  where  he  in- 
stils his  poison,  is  tliat  whicli  appears  to  sutler  the  most 
intensely,  because  sensation  is  there  nearest  to  the  heart. 
The  legs  strive  to  raise  themselves  as  if  to  shun  the  evil ; 
the  whole  bodj'  is  nothing  but  movement,  and  even  the 
traces  of  the  chisel  contribute  to  the  illusion  ;  we  seem  to 
see  the  shuddering  and  ic3--cold  skin." 

IIow  great  is  the  truth   and   acuteness  of  this  analysis! 
In  what  a  superior  style  is  this  struggle  between  spirit  and 
the    suffering  of  nature  developed !     How    correctly  the 
author  has   seized  each  of  the  plienomena  in   which  the 
animal  element  and   the   human   element   manifest  them- 
selves, the  constraint  of  nature  and  the  independence  of 
reason  !     It  is  well  known   that  Virgil   has  described  this 
same  scene  in  his  "iEneid,"  but  it  did   not  enter  into  the 
plan  of  the  epic  })oet  to  pause  as  the  sculptor  did,  and 
describe  the  moral  nature  of  Laocoon  ;  for  this  recital  is 
in  Virgil  only  an  episode  ;  and  the  object  lie  proposes  is 
sufficicntl}'  attained  by  the  simple  description  of  the  phy- 
sical phenomenon,  without  the  necessit}"  on  his  part  of 
looking  into  the  soul  of  the  unhappy   sufferer,  as  his  aim 
is  less  to  inspire  us  with  pity  than  to  fill   us   with  terror. 
The  duty  of  the  poet  from  this  })oint  of  \'iew  was  purely- 
negative  ;  I  mean  he  had  only   to  avoid  carrying  the  pic- 
ture of  plnsical  suffering  to  such  a  degree  that  all  expres- 
sion of  human  dignity  or  of  jnoral  resistance  would  cease, 
for  if  he  had  done  this   indignation    and    disgust  would 
certainly  be  felt.     He,  therefore,  preferred  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  representation  of  the  least  of  the  suffering,  and 
he  found  it  advisable  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  formida- 
ble nature  of  the  two  serpents,    and    on    the  rage  with 
which    they    attack    their   victims,  rather    than    on    the 
feelings  of  Laocoon.     lie  only  skims  over  those  feelings, 
because    his   first   object  was  to  represent    a     chastise- 
ment   sent   by   the    gods,   and  to  produce     an    impres- 
sion  of  terror   that  nothing  could  diminish.     If  he  had, 
on    tlie   contrary,  detained    our   looks  on  the  person  of 
Laocoon  himself  with  as  much  perseverance  as  the  statu- 
ary-, instead  of  on  the  chastizing  deity,  the  suffering  man 
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would  have  become  the  hero  of  the  scene,  and  the  episode 
would  have  lost  its  propriety  in  connection  with  the  whole 
piece. 

The  narrative  of  Virgil  is  well  known  through  the  ex- 
cellent commentary  of  Lessing.  But  Lessing  only  pro- 
posed to  make  evident  b}-  this  example  the  limits  that 
separate  partial  description  from  painting,  and  not  to 
make  the  notion  of  the  pathetic  issue  from  it.  Yet  the 
passage  of  Virgil  does  not  appear  to  me  less  valuable  for 
this  latter  object,  and  I  crave  permission  to  bring  it  for- 
ward again  under  this  point  of  view  : — 

Ecce  aiiteni  pcmini  Tenedo  tranquilla  per  alta 
(HorrC'^co  referens)  immensis  orbibiis  an^ues 
Inciimlnint  pehiji-o,  pariterque  ad  litora  tcndunt; 
Pectora  quorum  intci-  liuctus  arrccta  julia?que 
Sani^uiiiiU  exsuperant  iindas;  pars  castera  pontum 
Pone  lejjit,  sinuatque  iniineusa  volumine  tersca. 
Fit  soiiitus  spiiniaute  salo,  jamque  arva  tenebant, 
Ardentes  ooulos  suffecti  sauji'uine  et  igni, 
Sibila  lanibebant  liaguU  vibrantibus  ora ! 

^neid,  ii.  203-211. 

We  find  here  realized  the  firstof  the  three  conditions  of 
the  sublime  that  have  been  mentioned  further  back,  —  a 
ver}'  powerful  natural  force,  armed  for  destruction,  and 
ridiculing  all  resistance.  But  that  this  strong  element 
may  at  the  same  time  be  terrible^  and  thereby  sublime, 
two  distinct  operations  of  the  mind  are  wanted  ;  I  mean 
two  representations  that  we  produce  in  ourselves  by  our 
own  activity.  J^^irst,  we  recognize  this  irresistible  natural 
force  as  terrible  b}'  comparing  it  with  the  weakness  of  the 
faculty  of  resistance  that  the  physical  man  can  oppose  to 
it;  and,  secondly,  it  is  b}-  referring  it  to  our  will,  and 
rccallinsi  to  our  consciousness  that  the  will  is  abso- 
lutely  independent  of  all  intlucnce  of  physical  nature,  that 
this  force  becomes  to  us  a  sublime  object.  But  it  is  we 
ourselves  who  represent  these  two  relations  ;  the  poet  has 
onl}'  given  us  an  object  armed  with  a  great  force  seeking 
to  manifest  itself.  If  this  object  makes  us  tremble,  \t  \s 
onh'  because  we  in  thought  suppose  ourselves,  or  some  one 
like  us,  engaged  with  this  force.  And  if  trembling  in  this 
wa^',  we  experience  the  feeling  of  the  sublime,  it  is 
because  our  consciousness  tells  us  that,  if  we  are  the  vie- 
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tims  of  this  force,  we  should  have  nothing  to  fear,  from 
the  freedom  of  our  Ego,  for  the  autonomy  of  the  deter- 
minations of  our  will.  In  short  the  description  up  to  here 
is  sublime,  but  quite  a  contemplative,  intuitive  sublimity  : — 

Diffiiirimus  visu  exsangues,  illi  ngmine  certo 
Laocoouta  petunt    ...    —  ^neid,  ii.  212-213. 

Here  the  force  is  presented  to  us  as  terrible  also  ;  and 
contemi)lative  sublimit}"  passes  into  the  pathetic.  We  see 
that  force  enter  really  Til  to  strife  with  man's  impotence. 
Whether  it  concerns  Laocoon  or  ourselves  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  degree.  The  instinct  of  sympathy  excites  and 
friglitens  in  us  the  instinct  of  preservation :  there  are  the 
monsters,  they  are  darting — on  ourselves ;  there  is  no 
more  safety,  flight  is  vain. 

It  is  no  moi'c  in  our  power  to  measure  this  force  with 
ours,  and  to  refer  it  or  not  to  our  own  existence.  This 
happens  without  our  co-operation,  and  is  given  us  b}"  the 
object  itself.  According!}'  our  fear  has  not,  as  in  the 
preceding  moment,  a  purely  subjective  ground,  residing 
in  our  soul ;  it  has  an  objective  ground,  residing  in 
the  object.  For,  even  if  we  recognize  in  this  entire  scene 
a  simple  fiction  of  the  imagination,  we  nevertheless  distin- 
guish in  this  fiction  a  conception  communicated  to  us  from 
without,  from  another  conception  that  we  produce  spon- 
taneously in  ourselves. 

Thus  the  mind  loses  a  part  of  her  freedom,  inasmuch  as 
she  receives  now  from  without  that  which  she  produced 
before  her  own  activity.  The  idea  of  danger  puts  on  an 
appearance  of  objective  reality,  and  affection  becomes  now 
a  serious  affair. 

If  we  were  only  sensuous  creatures,  obeying  no  other 
instinct  than  that  of  self-preservation,  we  should  stop  here, 
and  we  should  remain  in  a  state  of  mere  and  pure  affec- 
tion. But  there  is  something  in  us  which  takes  no  part  in 
the  affections  of  sensuous  nature,  and  whose  activit}'  is  not 
directed  according  to  physical  conditions.  According, 
then,  as  this  independently  acting  principle  (the  disposi- 
tion, the  moral  facult}')  has  become  to  a  degree  developed 
in  the  soul,  there  is   left  more  or  less  space  for  passive 
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nature,  and  there  remains  more  or  less  of  the  independent 
principle  in  the  affection. 

In  the  truly  moral  soul  the  terrible  trial  (of  the 
imagination)  passes  quickly  and  readily  into  the  sub- 
lime. In  proportion  as  imagination  loses  its  liberty,  rea- 
son makes  its  own  prevail,  and  the  soul  ceases  not  to 
enlarge  within  when  it  thus  finds  ontvard  limits.  Driven 
from  all  the  intrenchments  which  would  give  physical  pro- 
tection to  sensuous  creatures,  we  seek  refuge  in  the 
stronghold  of  our  moral  libei'ty,  and  we  arri\e  b\'  that 
means  at  an  absolute  and  unlimited  safety,  at  the  very 
moment  when  we  seem  to  be  deprived  in  the  world  of 
phenomena  of  a  relative  and  precarious  rampart.  But 
precisely  because  it  was  necessary  to  have  arrived  at  the 
ph^'sical  oppression  before  having  recourse  to  the  assist- 
ance of  our  moral  nature,  we  can  only  buy  this  high  senti- 
ment of  our  liberty  through  suffering.  An  ordinaiy  soul 
confines  itself  entirely  to  this  sufiering,  and  never  com- 
pi'ehends  in  the  sublime  or  the  pathetic  anything  beyond 
the  terrible.  An  independent  soul,  on  the  contrary,  pre- 
ciselv  seizes  this  occasion  to  rise  to  the  feeling  of  his 
moral  force,  in  all  tliat  is  most  magnificent  in  this  foi'ce, 
and  from  every  terrible  object  knows  how  to  draw  out 
the  sublime. 

The  moral  man  (the  father*)  is  here  attacked  before  the 
physical  man,  and  that  has  a  grand  effect.  All  the  affec- 
tions become  more  astlietic  when  we  receive  them  second- 
hand ;  there  is  no  stronger  sympath}'  than  that  we  feel  for 
sympathy. 

t  The  moment  had  arrived  when  the  hero  himself  had 
to  be  recommended  to  our  respect  as  a  moral  personage, 
and  the  poet  seized  upon  that  moment.  We  already  know 
by  his  description  all  the  force,  all  the  rage  of  the  two 
monsters  who  menace  I.aocoon,  and  we  know  how  all  re- 
sistance would  be  in  vain.  If  Laocoon  were  only  a  com- 
mon man  he  Avould  better  understand  his  own  interests, 
and,  like  the  rest  of  the  Trojans,  he  would  find  safety  in 
rapid  flight.  But  there  is  a  lieart  in  'tliat  breast ;  tlie 
danger  to  his  children  holds  liim  back,  and  decides  him  to 
meet  his  fate.     This  trait  alone  renders  himworth}'  of  our 

•  Sec  "/Encid,  •  ii.  213-21.J.         f  Ibid,  216-217. 
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pity.  At  whatever  moment  the  serpents  had  assailed  him, 
we  should  have  always  been  toucluMl  and  troubled.  But 
because  it  happens  just  at  tlie  moment  when  as  father  he 
shows  himself  so  worthy  of  respect,  his  fate  appears  to  us 
as  the  result  of  having  fullilled  his  duty  as  parent,  of  his 
tender  disquietude  for  his  children.  It  is  ths  which  calls 
fortli  our  sympath}'  in  the  highest  degree.  It  appears,  in 
fact,  as  if  he  deliberate!}'  devoted  himself  to  destruction, 
and  his  death  becomes  an  act  of  the  will. 

Tims  there  are  two  conditions  in  every  kind  of  the 
pathetic:  1st.  Suffering,  to  interest  our  sensuous  nature; 
2d.  Moral  liberty,  to  interest  our  spiritual  nature.  All 
portraiture  in  which  the  expression  of  suffering  nature  is 
wanting  remains  without  icsthetic  action,  and  our  heart  is 
untouched.  All  portraiture  in  which  the  expression  of 
moral  aptitude  is  wanting,  even  did  it  possess  all  the  sen- 
suous force  possible,  could  not  attain  to  the  pathetic,  and 
would  infallii)ly  revolt  our  feelings.  Throughout  moral 
liberty  we  require  the  human  being  who  suffers  ;  through- 
out all  the  sufferings  of  human  nature  we  always  desire  to 
perceive  the  independent  spirit,  or  the  capacity'  for  inde- 
pendence. 

But  the  independence  of  the  spiritual  being  in  the  state 
of  suffering  can  manifest  itself  in  two  wa^'s.  Either  neg- 
atively, when  the  moral  man  does  not  receive  the  law  from 
the  physical  man,  and  his  state  exercises  no  influence  over 
his  manner  of  feeling  ;  or  positively,  when  the  moral  man 
is  a  ruler  over  the  i)hysical  being,  and  his  manner  of  feel- 
ing exercises  an  influence  upon  his  state.  In  the  first 
case,  it  is  the  sublime  of  disposition;  in  the  second,  it  is 
the  sublime  of  action. 

The  sublime  of  disposition  is  seen  in  all  character  inde- 
pendent of  the  accidents  of  fate.  "  A  noble  heart  strug- 
gling against  adversity,"  says  Seneca,  "  is  a  spectacle  full 
of  attraction  even  for  the  gods."  Such  for  example  is  that 
Avliich  the  Roman  Senate  offered  after  the  disaster  of 
CanniB.  Lucifer  even,  in  Milton,  when  for  the  first  time 
he  contemplates  hell  —  which  is  to  be  his  future  abode  — 
penetrates  us  with  a  sentiment  of  admiration  by  the  force 
of  soul  he  displays  :  — 
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"  Hail,  horrors,  liail. 
Infernal  world,  and  thou,  profoundest  Hell; 
Receive  thy  new  possessor!  —  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  chanj,'ed  by  plaee  or  time ; 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 

Can  make  a  Heaven  of  Hell 

Here  at  least 
We  shall  be  free,"  &c. 

The  reply  of  jNIedea  in  the  tragedy  belongs  also  to  this 
order  of  the  sublime. 

Tlie  sublime  of  disposition  makes  itself  seen,  it  is  visible 
to  the  spectator,  because  it  rests  upon  co-existence,  the 
simultaneous ;  the  sublime  action,  on  the  contrary',  is 
concei);ed oiihj  hy  the  thought^  because  the  impression  and 
the  act  are  successive,  and  the  intervention  of  the  mind  is 
necessar}'  to  infer  from  a  free  determination  the  idea  of 
previous  suffering. 

It  follows  that  the  first  alone  can  be  expressed  by  the 
plastic  arts,  because  these  arts  give  but  that  which  is 
simultaneous  ;  but  the  poet  can  extend  his  domain  over 
one  and  the  other.  Even  more  ;  when  the  plastic  art  has 
to  represent  a  sublime  action,  it  must  necessarily  bring  it 
back  to  sublimity. 

In  order  that  the  sublimity  of  action  should  take  place, 
not  only  must  the  suffering  of  man  have  no  influence  upon 
the  moral  constitution,  but  rather  the  opposite  must  be  the 
case.  The  affection  is  the  work  of  his  moral  character. 
This  can  happen  in  two  ways  :  either  mediatel}',  or  ac- 
cording to  tlie  law  of  liberty,  when  out  of  respect  for  such 
and  such  a  duty  it  decides  from  free  choice  to  suffer  —  in' 
this  case,  the  idea  of  duty  determines  as  a  motive,  and  its 
suffering  is  a  voluntary  act  —  or  immediately,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  necessity  of  nature,  when  he  expiates  by  a 
moral  suffm-ing  the  violation  of  duty ;  in  this  second  case, 
the  idea  of  duty  determines  him  as  a./brce,  and  his  suffer- 
ing is  nu  longer  an  effect.  Rcgulus  offers  us  an  example 
of  the  first  kind,  when,  to  keep  his  word,  he  gives  himself 
up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  he  would 
serve  as  an  example  of  the  second  class,  if,  having  betrayed 
his  trust,  the  consciousness  of  this  crime  would  have  made 
him  miserable.  In  both  cases  suffering  has  a  moral  course, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  on  the  one  part  Regulus  shows 
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US  its  moral  character,  and  that,  on  the  other,  he  only 
shows  us  that  he  was  made  to  have  such  a  character.  In 
the  first  case  he  is  in  our  eyes  a  morally  great  person  ;  in 
the  second  he  is  only  aesthetically  great. 

This  last  distinction  is  important  for  the  tragic  art;  it 
consequent!}'  deserves  to  be  examined  more  closeh'. 

Man  is  already  a  sublime  object,  but  only  in  the  aes- 
thetic sense,  when  the  state  in  which  he  is  gives  us  an  idea 
of  his  human  destination,  even  though  we  might  not  (ind 
this  destination  realized  in  his  persoji.  He  onl}'  becomes 
sublime  to  us  in  a  moral  })oint  of  view,  when  he  acts, 
moreover,  as  a  person,  in  a  manner  conformable  with  this 
destination  ;  if  our  respect  bears  not  onl}'  on  his  moral 
faculty',  but  on  the  use  he  makes  of  this  faculty  ;  if  dig- 
nity, in  his  case,  is  due,  not  only  to  his  moral  aptitude, 
but  to  the  real  morality  of  his  conduct.  It  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  to  direct  our  judgment  and  attention  to  the 
moral  faculty'  generally,  and  to  the  possibility  of  a  will 
absolutely  free,  and  to  be  directing  it  to  the  use  of  this 
faculty,  and  to  the  reality-  of  this  absolute  freedom  of 
willing. 

It  is,  I  repeat,  quite  a  different  thing  ;  and  this  differ- 
ence is  connected  not  onh'  with  the  objects  to  which  we 
may  have  to  direct  our  judgment,  but  to  the  verv  criterion 
of  our  judgment.  The  same  object  can  displease  us  if  we 
appreciate  it  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  and  be  very  attract- 
ive to  us  in  the  a^sthetical  point  of  view.  But  even  if  the 
moral  judgment  and  the  a?sthetical  judgment  were  both 
satisfied,  this  object  would  produce  this  effect  on  one  and 
the  other  in  quite  a  different  way.  It  is  not  morally  satis- 
factory because  it  has  an  aesthetical  value,  nor  has  it  an 
aesthetical  value  because  it  satisfies  us  morally.  Let  us 
take,  as  example,  Leonidas  and  his  devotion  at  Thermop- 
ylae. Judged  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  this  action 
represents  to  me  the  moral  law  carried  out  notwithstanding 
all  the  repugnance  of  instinct.  Judged  from  the  aesthetic 
point  of  view,  it  gives  me  the  idea  of  the  moral  faculty, 
independent  of  ever^'  constraint  of  instinct.  The  act  of 
Leonidas  satisfies  the  moral  sense,  the  reason  ;  it  enrap- 
tures the  aesthetical  sense,  the  imagination. 


» 
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Whence  comes  this  diflerencc  in  the  feelings  in  connec- 
tion with  the  same  object?     I  account  for  it  thus  :  — 

In  the  same  way  that  our  being  consists  of  two  princi- 
ples and  natures,  so  also  and  consequently  our  feelings 
are  divided  into  two  kinds,  entireh'  different.  As  reason- 
able beings  we  experience  a  feeling  of  approbation  or  of 
disapprobation ;  as  sensuous  creatures  we  experience 
pleasure  or  displeasure.  The  two  feelings,  approbation 
and  pleasure,  rejjose  ou  satisfaction  :  one  on  a  satisfaction 
given  to  a  requirement  of  reason  —  reason  lias  only  re- 
quirements, and  not  wants.  The  other  depends  on  a  sat- 
isfaction given  to  a  sensuous  want  —  sense  only  knows  of 
wants,  and  cannot  prescril)e  an^ything  These  two  terms 
—  requirements  of  reason,  wants  of  the  senses  —  are 
mutually  related,  as  absolute  necessity  and  the  necessit}' 
of  nature.  Accordingly,  both  are  included  in  the  idea  of 
necessity,  but  with  this  ditference,  tliat  the  necessity  of 
reason  is  unconditional,  and  the  necessity  of  sense  only 
takes  place  under  conditions.  But,  for  both,  satisfaction 
is  a  purely  contingent  tiling.  Accordingly  every  feeling, 
whetiier  of  pleasure  or  approbation,  rests  definitively  on  an 
agreement  between  the  contingent  and  the  necessary.  If 
the  necessary  has  thus  an  imperative  cliaracter,  the  feeling 
experienced  will  l)e  that  of  approbation.  If  necessity  has 
the  cliaracter  of  a  want,  the  feeling  experienced  will  be 
that  of  pleasure,  and  both  will  be  strong  in  proportion  as 
the  satisfaction  will  be  contingent.  Now,  underhing  every 
moral  jutigment  there  is  a  requirement  of  reason  which 
requires  us  to  act  conformably  with  the  moral  law,  and  it 
is  an  absolute  necessit}'  that  we  should  wish  what  is  good. 
But  as  tlie  will  is  free,  it  is  physicall}'  an  accidental  thing 
that  we  should  do  in  fact  what  is  good.  If  we  actually 
do  it.  this  agreement  between  the  contingent  in  the  use  of 
free  will  and  the  imperative  demand  of  reason  gives  rise 
to  our  assent  or  approbation,  which  will  be  greater  in  pro- 
portion as  the  resistance  of  the  inclinations  made  this  use 
that  we  make  of  our  free  will  more  accidental  and  more 
doubtful.  Every  a'Sthetic  judgment,  on  the  contrary, 
refers  the  object  to  the  necessit}'  which  cannot  help  will- 
ing imperatively,  but  only  desires  that  there  should  be  an 
agreement  between  the  accidental  and   its   own  interest. 
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Now    what   is    the    interest    of    imagination?      It   is    to 
emancipate  itself  from  all  laws,  and  to  play  its  part  freely. 
The  obligation   imposed  on  the  will   by  the  moral  law, 
whicli  prescribes  its  object  in  the  strictest  manner,  is  by 
no  means  favorable  to  this  need  of  independence.     And 
as  the  moral   obligation  of  the  will  is  the  object  of  the 
moral  judgment,  it  is  clear  that  in  this  mode  of  judging, 
the  imagination  could  not  find  its  interest.     But  a  moral 
obligation  imposed  on  the  will  cannot  be  conceived,  ex- 
cept by  supposing  this  same  will  absolutely  independent 
of  the  moral  instincts  and  from  their  constraint.     Accord- 
ingl}'  the  possU)illti/  of  the  moral  act  requires  liberty,  and 
therefore  agrees  here  in  the  most  perfect  manner  with  the 
interest  of  imagination.     But  as  imagination,  through  the 
medium  of  its  wants,  cannot  give  orders  to  the  will  of  the 
individual,  as  reason  does  by  its  imperative  character,  it 
follows  that  the  faculty  of  freedom,  in  relation  to  imagi- 
nation, is  something  accidental,  and  consequently  that  the 
agreement  between  the  accidental  and  the  necessary  (con- 
ditionally necessary)  must  excite  pleasure.     Therefore,  if 
we  bring  to  bear  a  moral  judgment  on  this  act  of  Leoni- 
das,  we  shall  consider  it  from  a  point  of  view  where  its 
accidental  character  strikes  the  eye  less  than  its  necessary 
side.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  apply  the  Kstlietkal  ]w(\'i,- 
ment  to  it,  this  is  another  point  of  view,  where  its  charac- 
ter of  necessity  strikes  us  less  forcibly  than  its  accidental 
character.     It  is  a  duty  for  every  will  to  act  thus,  directly 
it  is  a  free  will ;  but  the  fact  that  there  is  a  free  will  that 
makes  this  act  possible  is  a  favor  of  nature  in  regard  to 
this  faculty,  to  which  freedom  is  a  necessity.     Thus  an 
act  of  virtue  judged  by  the  moral  sense  —  by  reason  —  will 
give  us  as  its  only  satisfsiction  the  feeling  of  approbation, 
because  reason  can  never  find  niore^  and  seldom  finds  (is 
much  as  it  requires.     This  same  act,  judged,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  the  aesthetic  sense  —  by  imagination  —  will  give 
us  a  positive  pleasure,  because  the  imngination,  never  re- 
quiring the  end  to  agree  with  the  demand,  must  be  sur- 
prised, enraptured,  at  the  real  s&tisfaction  of  this  demand 
as  at  a  happy  cliance.     Our  reason  will  merely  approve, 
and  only  approve,  of  Leonidas  actually  taking  this  heroic 
resolution  ;  but  tliat  he  could  take  this  resolution  is  what 
delights  and  enrnptures  us. 
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This  distinction  between  the  two  sorts  of  judgments 
becomes  more  evident  still,  if  we  take  lui  example  where 
the  moral  sense  and  the  aesthetic  sense  pronounce  a  differ- 
ent verdict.  Suppose  we  take  the  act  of  Perigrinus  Pro- 
teus burning  himself  at  Olj-mpia.  Judging  this  act 
morall}-,  I  cannot  give  it  m}'  approbation,  inasmuch  as  I 
see  it  determined  by  impure  motives,  to  which  Proteus 
sacrifices  the  duty  of  respecting  his  own  existence.  But 
in  the  aesthetic  judgment  this  same  act  delights  me  ;  it 
delights  me  precisely  because  it  testifies  to  a  power  of 
will  capable  of  resisting  even  the  most  potent  of  instincts^ 
that  of  self-i)reservation.  Was  it  a  moral  feeling,  or  only 
a  more  powerfid  sensuous  attraction,  that  silenced  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  in  this  enthusiast.  It  matters 
little,  when  I  appreciate  the  act  from  an  aesthetic  point  of 
view.  I  then  drop  the  individual,  I  take  away  the  relation 
of  his  will  to  the  law  that  ought  to  govern  him  ;  I  tiiinkof 
human  will  in  general,  considered  as  a  common  faculty  of 
the  race,  and  I  regard  it  in  connection  with  all  the  forces 
of  nature.  We  have  seen  that  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
the  preservation  of  our  being  seemed  to  us  a  duty,  and 
therefore  we  were  offended  at  seeing  Proteus  violate  this 
duty.  In  an  aesthetic  point  of  view  the  self-preservation 
only  appears  as  an  interest,  and  therefore  the  sacrifice 
of  this  interest  pleases  us.  Thus  the  operation  that  we 
perform  in  the  judgments  of  the  second  kind  is  precisely 
the  inverse  of  that  which  we  perform  in  those  of  the  first. 
In  the  former  we  oppose  the  individual,  a  sensuous  and 
limited  being,  and  liis  personal  will,  which  can  be  effected 
pathologicallv,  to  the  absolute  law  of  the  will  in  general, 
and  of  unconditional  duty  which  binds  every  spiritual 
being  ;  in  the  second  case,  on  the  contrary,  we  oppose  the 
faculty  of  willing,  absolute  volition,  and  the  spiritual  force 
as  an  infinite  thing,  to  the  solicitations  of  nature  and  the 
impediments  of  sense.  This  is  the  reason  wh}'  the  a-S' 
thetical  judgment  leaves  us  free,  and  delights  and  enrap- 
tures us.  It  is  because  the  mere  conception  of  this  faculty 
of  willing  in  an  absolute  manner,  the  mere  idea  of  this 
moral  aptitude,  gives  us  in  itself  a  consciousness  of  a 
manifest  advantage  over  the  sensuous.  It  is  liecause  the 
mere  possibility  of  emancipating  ourselves  from  the  imped- 
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iments  of  nature  is  in  itself  a  satisfaction  tliat  flatters  our 
thirst  for  freedom.  This  is  the  reason  why  moral  judgment, 
on  the  contrary,  makes  us  experience  a  feeling  of  constraint 
tha^  humbles  us.  It  is  because  in  connection  with  each 
voluntary  act  we  appreciate  in  this  manner,  we  feel,  as 
regards  the  absolute  law  that  ought  to  rule  the  will  in  gen- 
eral, in  a  position  of  inferiority  more  or  less  decided,  and 
because  the  constraint  of  the  will  tiius  limited  to  a  single 
determination,  which  dut}'  requires  of  it  at  all  costs,  con- 
tradicts the  instinct  of  freedom  which  is  the  property  of 
imagination.  In  the  former  case  we  soared  from  the  real 
to  the  possible,  and  from  the  individual  to  the  species  ;  in 
the  latter,  on  the  contrarj-,  we  descend  from  the  possible 
to  the  real,  and  we  shut  up  the  species  in  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  individual.  We  cannot  therefore  be  surprised  if 
the  iiesthetical  judgment  enlarges  the  heart,  while  the  moral 
judgment  constrains  and  straitens  it. 

It  results,  therefore,  from  all  that  which  precedes,  that 
the  moral  judgment  and  the  aesthetic,  far  from  mutually 
corroborating  each  other,  impede  and  hinder  each  other, 
because  they  impress  on  the  soul  two  directions  entirely 
opposite.  In  fact,  this  observance  of  rule  which  reason 
requires  of  us  as  moral  judge  is  incompatible  witli  the 
independence  which  the  imagination  calls  for  as  ffisthetic 
judge.  It  follows  that  an  object  will  have  so  much  the 
less  a?stlietic  value  the  more  it  has  the  character  of  a 
moral  object,  and  if  the  poet  were  obliged  notwithstanding 
that  to  choose  it,  he  would  do  well  in  treating  of  it,  not  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  reason  to  the  rule  of  tlie  will,  but 
that  of  our  imagination  to  the  power  of  the  will.  In  his 
own  interest  it  is  necessary  for  the  poet  to  enter  on  this 
path,  for  with  our  liberty  his  empire  finishes.  We  belong 
to  him  only  inasmuch  as  we  look  beyond  ourselves  ;  we 
escape  from  him  the  moment  we  re-enter  into  our  inner- 
most selves,  and  that  is  what  infallibly  takes  place 
the  moment  an  object  ceases  to  be  a  phenomenon  in  our 
consideration,  and  takes  the  character  of  a  law  which 
judges  us. 

Even  in  the  manifestation  of  the  most  sublime  virtue, 
the  poet  can  only  employ  for  his  own  views  that  which  in 
those  acts  belongs  to  force.     As  to  the  direction  of  the 
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force,  he  has  no  reason  to  be  anxious.  The  poet,  even 
when  he  places  before  our  eyes  the  most  perfect  models  of 
morality,  has  not,  and  ought  not  to  have,  any  other  end 
than  that  of  rejoicing  our  soul  by  the  contemplation  of 
this  spectacle.  Moreover,  nothing  can  rejoice  our  soul 
except  that  which  imin'oves  our  i)ersonalitj,  and  nothing 
can  give  us  a  s[)iritual  joy  except  that  which  elevates  the 
spiritual  faculty.  But  in  wliat  way  can  the  morality  of 
another  improve  our  own  personality,  and  raise  our  spir- 
itual force?  That  this  other  one  accomplishes  reall}' his 
dutj-  results  from  an  accidental  use  which  he  makes  of  his 
liberty,  and  which  for  that  very  reason  can  prove  nothing 
to  us.  AVe  only  have  in  common  with  him  the  faculty  to 
conform  ourselves  equall}'  to  dut}' ;  the  moral  power  which 
he  exhibits  reminds  us  also  of  our  own,  and  that  is  why 
we  then  feel  something  which  upraises  our  spiritual  force. 
Thus  it  is  only  the  idea  of  the  possibility  of  an  absolutely 
free  will  which  makes  the  real  exercise  of  this  will  in  us 
charming  to  the  aesthetic  feeling. 

"We  shall  be  still  more  convinced  when  we  think  how 
little  the  poetic  force  of  impression  which  is  awakened  in 
us  b}-  an  act  or  a  moral  character  is  dependent  on  their 
historic  reality.  The  pleasure  which  we  take  in  consid- 
ering an  ideal  character  will  in  no  waj'  be  lessened  when 
we  come  to  think  that  this  character  is  nothino;  more  than 
a  poetic  fiction  ;  for  it  is  on  the  poetic  truth,  and  not  on 
historic  truth,  that  every  a?sthetic  impression  of  the  feel- 
ings rest.  jMoreover,  poetic  truth  does  not  consist  in  that 
this  or  that  thing  has  effectuall}'  taken  place,  but  in  that  it 
may  have  happened,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  thing  is  in 
itself  possible.  Thus  the  ffisthetic  force  is  necessaril}' 
obliged  to  rest  in  the  first  place  in  the  idea  of  possibilit}-. 

Even  in  real  subjects,  for  which  the  actors  are  borrowed 
from  history,  it  is  not  the  reality  of  the  simple  possibility 
of  tli(!  fact,  but  that  which  is  guaranteeil  to  us  by  its  very 
reality  which  constitutes  the  poetic  element.  That  these 
personages  have  indeed  existed,  and  that  these  events  have 
in  truth  taken  place,  is  a  circumstance  which  can,  it  is  true, 
in  many  cases  add  to  our  pleasure,  but  that  which  it  adds 
to  it  is  like  a  foreign  addition,  much  rather  unfavorable  than 
advantageous  to  the  poetical  impression. 
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It  was  long  thought  that  a  great  service  was  rendered 
to  German  poetr}-  by  recommending  German  poets  to  treat 
of  national  themes.  Why,  it  was  asked,  did  Greek  poetry 
have  so  much  power  over  the  mind?  Because  it  brought 
forward  national  events  and  immortalized  domestic  ex- 
ploits. No  doubt  the  poetry  of  the  ancients  may  have 
been  indebted  to  this  circumstance  for  certain  effects  of 
which  modern  poetry  cannot  boast ;  but  do  these  effects 
belong  to  art  and  the  poet?  It  is  small  glory  for  the 
Greek  genius  if  it  had  only  this  accidental  advantage  over 
modern  genius ;  still  more  if  it  were  necessary  for  the 
poets,  in  order  to  gain  this  advantage,  to  obtain  it  b^-  this 
conformity  of  their  invention  with  real  history  !  It  is  only 
a  barbarous  taste  that  requires  this  stimulant  of  a  national 
interest  to  be  captivated  by  beautiful  things  ;  and  it  is  only 
a  scribbler  who  l3orrows  from  matter  a  force  to  which  he 
despairs  of  giving  a  form. 

Poetr}'  ought  not  to  take  its  course  through  the  frigid 
region  of  memory  ;  it  ought  never  to  convert  learning  into 
its  interpreter,  nor  [)rivate  interest  its  advocate  with  the 
popular  mind.  It  ought  to  go  straight  to  the  heart,  because 
it  has  come  from  the  heart ;  and  aim  at  the  man  in  the  citi- 
zen, not  the  citizen  in  the  man. 

Happily,  true  genius  does  not  make  much  account  of 
all  these  counsels  that  people  are  so  anxious  to  give  her 
with  better  intentions  than  competeiK^e.  Otherwise,  Sulzer 
and  his  school  might  have  made  German  poetry-  adopt  a 
ver}'  equivocal  style.  It  is  nodonbt  a  \evy  honorable  aim 
in  a  poet  to  moralize  the  man,  and  excite  the  patriotism 
of  the  citizen,  and  the  Muses  know  better  than  any  one 
how  well  the  arts  of  the  sublime  and  of  the  beautiful  are 
adapted  to  exercise  this  influence.  But  that  which  poetry 
obtains  excellently  by  indirect  means  it  would  accomplish 
ver}'  badl}'  as  an  immediate  end.  Poetry  is  not  made  to 
serve  in  man  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  particular  mat- 
ter, nor  could  any  instrument  I)e  selected  less  fitted  to 
cause  a  particular  object  to  succeed,  or  to  carr}'  out  spe- 
cial projects  and  details.  Poetry  acts  on  the  whole  of 
human  nature,  and  it  is  onl}' b^^  its  general  influence  on  the 
character  of  a  man  that  it  can  infiuence  particular  acts. 
Poetry  can  be  for  man  what  love  is  for  the  hero.     It  can 
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neither  counsel  him,  nor  strike  for  him,  nor  do  anything 
for  him  in  short ;  but  it  can  form  a  hero  in  him,  call  him 
to  great  deeds,  and  arm  him  with  a  strength  to  be  all  that 
he  ought  to  be. 

Thus  the  degree  of  sesthetical  energy  with  which  sublime 
feelings  and  sublime  acts  take  possession  of  our  souls, 
does  not  rest  at  all  on  the  interest  of  reason,  which  requires 
every  action  to  be  reallij  conformable  with  the  idea  of 
good.  But  it  rests  on  the  interest  of  the  imagination, 
which  requires  conformity  with  good  should  be  possible, 
or,  in  other  terms,  that  no  feeling,  however  strong,  should 
oppress  the  freedom  of  the  soul.  Now  this  possibility  is 
found  in  every  act  that  testifies  with  energ}'  to  liberty,  and 
to  the  force  of  the  will ;  and  if  the  poet  meets  with  an  ac- 
tion of  this  kind,  it  matters  little  where,  he  has  a  subject 
suitable  for  his  art.  To  him^  and  to  the  interest  we  have 
in  him,  it  is  quite  the  sauie,  to  take  his  hero  in  one  class 
of  characters  or  in  anotlier,  among  the  good  or  the  wicked, 
as  it  often  requires  as  much  strength  of  character  to  do 
evil  conscientiously  and  persistently  as  to  do  good.  If  a 
proof  be  required  that  in  our  aesthetic  judgments  we  attend 
more  to  the  force  than  to  its  direction,  to  its  freedom  than 
to  its  lawfulness,  this  is  sufficient  for  our  evidence.  We 
prefer  to  see  force  and  freedom  manifest  themselves  at  the 
cost  of  moral  regularity,  rather  than  regularity  at  the  cost 
of  freedom  and  strength.  For  directly  one  of  those  cases 
offers  itself,  in  which  the  general  law  agrees  with  the 
instincts  which  by  their  strength  threaten  to  crrr}'  awa}'^ 
the  will,  the  aesthetic  value  of  the  character  is  increased, 
if  he  be  capable  of  resisting  these  instincts.  A  vicious 
person  begins  to  interest  us  as  soon  as  he  must  risk  his 
happiness  and  life  to  carrj-  out  his  perverse  designs  ;  on 
the  contrary,  a  virtuous  person  loses  in  proportion  as  he 
finds  it  useful  to  be  virtuous.  Vengeance,  for  instance,  is 
certainl}'  an  ignoble  and  a  vile  affection,  but  this  does  not 
prevent  it  from  becoming  a^sthetical,  if  to  satisfy  it  we 
must  endure  painful  sacrifice.  Medea  slaying  her  children 
aims  at  the  heart  of  Jason,  but  at  the  same  time  she  strikes 
a  heav}'  blow  at  her  own  heart,  and  iier  vengeance  resthet- 
ically  becomes  sublime  directly  we  see  in  lier  a  tender 
mother. 
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In  this  sense  the  esthetic  judginent  has  more  of  truth 
than  is  ordinarily  believed.  The  vices  which  show  a 
great  force  of  will  evidently  announce  a  greater  aptitude 
for  real  moral  liberty  than  do  virtues  which  borrow  sup- 
port from  inclination  ;  seeing  that  it  only  requires  of  the 
man  who  persistently  does  evil  to  gain  a  single  victory 
over  himself,  one  simple  upset  of  his  maxims,  to  gain 
ever  after  to  the  service  of  virtue  his  whole  plan  of  life, 
and  all  the  force  of  will  which  he  lavished  on  evil.  And 
why  is  it  we  receive  with  dislike  medium  characters, 
whilst  we  at  times  follow  with  trembling  admiration  one 
which  is  altogether  wicked  ?  It  is  evident,  that  with  re- 
gard to  the  former,  we  renounce  all  hope,  we  cannot  even 
conceive  the  possibility  of  finding  absolute  liberty  of  the 
will ;  Avhilst  with  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  each  time  he 
displays  his  fiiculties,  we  feel  that  one  single  act  of  the 
will  would  suliice  to  raise  him  up  to  the  fullest  height  of 
human  dignitv. 

Thus,  in  the  resthetic  judgment,  that  which  excites  our 
interest  is  not  morality  itself,  but  liberty  alone  ;  and  moral 
purity  can  onlj'  please  our  imagination  when  it  places  in 
relief^  the  forces  of  the  will.  It  is  then  manifestly  to  con- 
found two  very  distinct  orders  of  ideas,  to  require  in 
aesthetic  things  so  exact  a  morality,  and,  in  order  to 
stretch  the  domain  of  reason,  to  exclude  the  imagination 
from  its  own  legitimate  sphere. 

Either  it  would  be  necessary  to  subject  it  entirely,  then 
there  would  be  an  end  to  all  aesthetic  effect ;  or  it  would 
share  the  realm  of  reason,  then  morality  would  not  gain 
much.  For  if  we  pretend  to  pursue  at  the  same  time  two 
different  ends,  there  would  be  risk  of  missing  both  one 
and  the  other.  The  liberty  of  the  imagination  would  l)e 
fettered  by  too  great  respect  for  the  moral  law  ;  and  vio- 
lence would  be  done  to  the  character  o^  necessity  which  is 
in  the  reason,  in  missing  the  liberty  which  belongs  to  the 
imagination. 
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ON  GRACE  AND  DIGNITY. 

The  Greek  fable  attributes  to  the  goddess  o^  beauty  a 
Avonderful  girdle  which  has  the  quality  of  lending  grace 
and  of  gaiiiinaf  hearts  in  all  who  wear  it.  This  same 
divinity  is  accompanied  by  the  Graces,  or  goddesses  o' 
grace.  'From  this  we  see  that  the  Greeks  distinguisht 
from  beauty  grace  and  the  divinities  styled  the  Graces,  as 
they  expressed  the  ideas  b}'  proper  attributes,  separable 
from  the  goddess  of  beauty.  All  that  is  graceful  is  beau- 
tiful, for  the  girdle  of  love  winning  attractions  is  the 
property  of  the  goddess  of  Cnidus  ;  but  all  beaut}-  is  not 
of  necessity  grace,  for  Venus,  even  without  this  girdle, 
does  not  cease  to  be  what  she  is. 

However,  according  to  this  allegory,  the  goddess  of 
beaut}'  is  the  aid;/  one  who  wears  and  who  lends  to  others 
the  girdle  of  attractions.  Juno,  the  powerful  queen  of 
Olyminis,  must  begin  by  borrov-iug  this  girdle  from 
Venus,  when  she  seeks  to  charm  Jupiter  on  Mount  Ida.* 
Thus  greatness,  even  clothed  with  a  certain  degree  of 
beaut}',  which  is  by  no  means  disputed  in  the  spouse  of 
Jupiter,  is  never  sure  of  pleasing  without  the  grace,  since 
the  august  queen  of  the  gods,  to  subdue  the  heart  of  her 
consort,  expects  the  victory  not  from  her  own  charms  but 
from  the  girdle  of  Venus. 

But  we  see,  moreover,  that  the  goddess  of  beauty  can 
part  with  this  girdle,  and  grant  it,  with  its  quality  and 
effects,  to  a  being  less  endowed  with  beauty.  Thus 
grace  is  not  the  e:i'chisive  privilege  of  the  beautiful ;  it 
can  also  be  handed  over,  but  only  by  beauty,  to  an 
object  less  beautiful,  or  even  to  an  object  deprived  of 
beauty. 

If  these  same  Greeks  saw  a  man  gifted  in  other  re- 
spects with  all  the  advantages  of  mind,  l)ut  lacking  grace, 
they  advised  him  to  sacrifice  to  the  Graces.  If,  therefore, 
they  conceived  these  deities  as  forming  an  escort  to  the 
beauty  of  the  other  sex,  they  also  thought  that  they  would 

•  Pope's  "  Iliad,"  Book  XI  \^  v.  225. 
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I  be  favorable  to  man,  and  that  to  please  he  absolutely'  re- 
quired their  help. 

But  what  tlien  is  grace,  if  it  be  true  that  it  prefers  to 
unite  with  beauty,  yet  not  in  an  exclusive  manner?  What 
is  grace  if  it  proceeds  from  beauty,  but  j-et  produces  the 
effects  of  beauty,  even  when  beauty  is  absent.  What  is 
it,  if  beauty  can  exist  indeed  vjithoiit  it,  and  3'et  has  no 

/'-attraction  except  with  it?      Tlie  delicate  feeling   of  the 

'^  reek  people  had  mai'ked  at  an  early  date  this  distinction 

etween  grace  and  beauty,  whereof  the    reason  was  not 

?  then  able  to  give  an  account ;  and,  seeking  the  means  to 
express  it,  it  borrowed  images  from  the  imagination, 
because  the  understanding  could  not  offer  notions  to  this 
end.  On  this  score,  the  myth  of  the  girdle  deserves  to 
lix  the  attention  of  the  philosopher,  who,  however,  ought 
to  be  satisfied  to  seek  ideas  corresponding  with  these  pic- 
tures when  the  pure  instinctive  feeling  throws  out  its 
discoveries,  or,  in  other  words,  with  explaining  the  hiero- 
gh'phs  of  sensation.  If  we  strip  off  its  allegorical  veil 
fi'om  this  conception  of  the  Greeks,  the  following  appears 
the  011I3'  meaning  it  admits. 

Grace  is  a  kind  of  movable  beauty,  I  mean  a  beaut}' 
which  do^es  not  belong  essentially  to  its  subject,  but 
which  may  be  produced  accidentally  in  it,  as  it  may 
also  disai)pear  from  it.  It  is  in  this  that  grace  is 
distinguislied  from  beauty  properh'  so  called,  or  fixed 
beaut}-,  whicli  is  necessarily  inherent  in  the  sul)ject  itself. 
Venus  can  no  doubt  take  off  her  girdle  and  give  it  up  for 
the  moment  to  Juno,  but  she  could  only  give  up  her  beauty 
with  her  very  person.  Venus,  without  a  girdle,  is  no 
longer  the  charming  Venus,  without  beauty  she  is  no  longer 
Venus. 

But  this  girdle  as  a  symbol  of  movable  beauty  has  this 
particular  feature,  that  the  person  adorned  with  it  not  only 
appears  more  graceful,  but  actually  becomes  so.  The 
girdle  communicates  objectively  this  property  of  grace,  in 
this  contrasting  with  other  articles  of  dress,  which  have 
only  subjective  effects,  and  without  modifying  the  person 
herself,  only  modify  the  impression  produced  on  the 
imagination  of  others.  Such  is  the  express  meaning  of 
the  Greek  myth  ;  grace  becomes  the  pro[)erty  of  the  per- 
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son  who  puts  on  this  girdle  ;  she  does   more   than   appear 
amiable,  it  is  so  in  fact. 

No  doubt  it  may  be  thought  tliat  a  girdle,  which  after  all 
is  only  an  out'.vard,  artificial  ornament,  does  not  prove  a 
perfectly  correct  emblem  to  express  grace  as  a  personal 
quality.  But  a  personal  quality  that  is  conceived  at  the 
same  time  as  separable  from  the  subject,  could  only  be 
represented  to  the  senses  l)y  an  accidental  ornament  which 
can  be  detached  from  the  person,  without  the  essence  of 
the  latter  being  affected  by  it. 

Thus  the  girdle  of  charms  operates  not  b}-  a  natural 
effect  (for  then  it  would  not  change  anything  in  the  per- 
son itself)  but  by  a  magical  efi'ect ;  that  is  to  say,  its  virtue 
extends  beyond  all  natural  conditions.  By  this  means, 
which  is  nothing  more,  I  admit,  than  an  expedient,  it  has 
been  attempted  to  avoid  the  contradiction  to  which  the 
mind,  as  regards  Its  representative  faculty,  is  unavoidably 
reduced,  every  time  It  asks  an  expression  from  nature  her- 
self, for  an  object  foreign  to  nature  and  which  belongs  to 
the  free  field  of  the  ideal.  If  this  magic  girdle  Is  the  sym- 
bol of  an  objective  property  which  can  be  separated  from 
its  subject  without  modifying  in  any  degree  its  nature, 
this  m\-th  can  onh^  express  one  thing  —  the  beauty  of 
movement,  because  movement  is  the  onl}'  modilication 
that  can  affect  an  object  without  changing  its  identity'. 

The  beauty  of  movement  Is  an  idea  that  satisfies  the 
two  conditions  contained  In  the  myth  which  now  occupies 
us.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  objective  beauty,  not  en- 
tirely depending  ui)on  the  Impression  that  we  receive  from 
the  object,  but  belonging  to  the  object  Itself.  In  the  second 
place,  this  beauty  has  in  itself  something  accidental,  and 
the  object  remains  identical  even  when  we  conceive  It 
to  be  deprived  of  this  property.  The  girdle  of  attrac- 
tions does  not  lose  its  magic  virtue  In  i)assingto  an  object 
of  less  beauty,  or  even  to  that  which  Is  without  beaut}" ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  a  being  less  beautiful,  or  even  one 
which  is  not  beautiful.  m:iv  also  lay  claim  to  the  beauty  of 
iTiovement.  The  myth  tells  us  that  grace  Is  something 
idental  In  the  subject  In  which  we  suppose  it  to  be. 
follows  that  we  can  attribute  this  property  only  to' 
^ntal  movements.     In  an  Ideal  of  beautv  the  neccs- 
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sary  movements  must  be  beautiful,  because  inasmuch  as 
necessary  they  form  an  integral  part  of  its  nature  ;  the 
idea  of  Venus  once  given,  the  idea  of  this  beaut^y  of  neces- 
sar3'  movements  is  that  implicitl}-  comprised  in  it ;  but 
it  is  not  tlu;  same  with  the  beauty  of  accidental  move- 
inents  ;  this  is  an  extension  of  the  former ;  there  can  be 
a  grace  in  the  voice,  there  is  none  in  respiration. 

But  all  this  beauty  in  accidental  movements  —  is  it 
necessaril}'  grace?  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  that 
the  Greek  fable  attributes  grace  exclusively  to  humanit}'. 
It  goes  still  further,  for  even  the  beaut}'  of  form  it  re- 
stricts witliin  the  limits  of  the  human  species,  in  which,  as 
we  know,  the  Greeks  included  also  their  gods.  But  if 
grace  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  human  form,  none 
of  the  movements  which  are  common  to  man  with  the  rest 
of  nature  can  evidently  pretend  to  it.  Thus,  for  example, 
if  it  were  admitted  that  the  ringlets  of  hair  on  a  beautiful 
head  undulate  with  grace,  there  would  also  be  no  reason 
to  deny  a  grace;  of  movement  to  the  branches  of  trees,  to 
the  waves  of  the  stream,  to  the  ears  of  a  held  of  corn,  or 
to  the  limbs  of  animals.  No,  the  goddess  of  Cnidus  rep- 
resents exclusiveh'  the  human  species  ;  therefore,  as  soon 
as  you  see  only  a  physical  creature  in  man,  a  purely  sen- 
suous object,  she  is  no  longer  concerned  with  him.  Thus, 
grace  can  onl}'  be  met  with  in  voluntary  movements,  and 
then  in  those  only  which  express  some  sentiment  of  the 
nior<Al  order.  Those  which  have  as  principle  only  animal 
sensuousness  belong  only,  however  voluntarj-  we  ma}'  sup- 
pose them  to  be,  to  physical  nature,  which  never  reaches 
of  itself  to  grace.  If  it  were  possible  to  have  grace  in 
the  manifestations  of  the  physical  appetites  and  instincts, 
grace  would  no  longer  be  either  capal)le  or  worthy  to  serve 
as  the  expression  of  humanity.  Yet  it  is  laanaidty  alone 
which  to  the  Greek  contains  all  the  idea  of  beauty  and  of 
perfection.  He  never  consents  to  see  separated  from  the 
soul  the  purely  sensuous  part,  and  such  is  with  him  that 
wliich  might  be  called  man's  sensuous  nature,  which  it  is 
equally  impossible  for  him  to  isolate  either  from  his  lower 
nature  or  from  his  intelligence.  In  the  same  way  that  no 
idea  presents  itself  to  his  mind  without  taking  at  once  a 
visible  form,  and  without  his  endeavoring  to  give  a  bodily 
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envelope  even  to  bis  intellectual  conceptions,  so  he  desires 
in  mim  that  all  his  instinctive  acts  should  express  at  the 
same  time  his  moral  destination.  Never  for  the  Greek  is 
nature  purely  physical  nature,  and  for  that  reason  he  does 
not  blush  to  honor  it ;  never  for  him  is  reason  purely  rea- 
son, and  for  that  reason  he  has  not  to  tremble  in  submit- 
ting to  its  rule.  The  physical  nature  and  moral  sentiments, 
matter  and  mind,  earth  and  heaven,  melt  together  with  a 
marvellous  beauty  in  his  poetry.  Free  activity,  which  is 
truly  at  home  only  in  Olympus,  was  introduced  by  him 
even  into  the  domain  of  sense,  and  it  is  a  further  reason 
for  not  attacliing  blame  to  him  if  reciprocally  he  trans- 
ported the  attections  of  the  sense  into  Olympus.  Thus, 
this  delicate  sense  of  the  Greeks,  which  never  sutfered  the 
material  element  unless  accompanied  by  the  spiritual  prin- 
ciple, recognizes  in  man  no  voluntary  movement  belonging 
only  to  sense  which  did  not  at  the  same  time  manifest  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  soul.  It  follows  that  for  them 
grace  is  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  soul,  revealed 
through  beauty  in  voluntary  movements  ;  therefore,  wher- 
ever there  is  grace,  it  is  the  soul  which  is  the  mobile,  and 
it  is  in  her  that  beauty  of  movement  has  its  principle.  The 
mythological  allegory  thus  exi)resses  the  thought,  ^' Grace 
is  a  I)euuty  not  given  by  nature,  but  produced  by  the  sub- 
ject itself." 

Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  confined  myself  to  un- 
folding the  idea  of  grace  from  the  Greek  myth,%UKl  I  hope 
I  have  not  forced  the  sense  :  may  I  now  be  permitted  to 
try  to  what  result  a  philosophical  investigation  on  this 
point  will  loud  us,  and  to  see  if  this  subject,  as  so  many 
others,  will  coulirm  this  truth,  that  the  spirit  of  pliilosophy 
can  hardly  flatter  itself  that  it  can  discover  anything  which 
has  not  already  been  vaguely  perceived  by  sentiment  and 
revealed  in  poetrj"  ? 

Without  her  girdle,  and  without  the  Graces,  Venus  rep- 
resents the  ideal  of  beauty,  such  as  she  could  have  come 
forth  from  the  hands  of  nature,  and  such  as  she  is  made 
without  the  intervention  of  mind  endowed  with  sentiment 
and  by  the  virtue  alone  of  plastic  forces.  It  is  not  with- 
out reason  that  the  fal)lc  created  a  particular  divinity  to 
represent  this  sort  of  beauty,  because  it  suffices  to  see  and 
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to  feel  in  order  to  distinguish  it  very  distinetl}'  from  the 
other,  from  that  which  derives  its  origin  from  the  intluence 
of  a  mind  endowed  with  sentiments. 

This  first  beauty,  thus  formed  1:)}'  nature  solely  and  in 
virtue  of  the  laws  of  necessit}',  I  shall  distinguisli  from 
that  whicli  is  regulated  upon  conditions  of  liberty,  in  call- 
ing it,  if  allowed,  beauty  of  structure  (architectonic 
beauty).  It  is  agreed,  tlierefore,  to  designate  under  this 
name  that  portion  of  human  beauty  which  not  only  has  as 
efficient  principle  the  forces  and  agents  of  physical  nature 
(for  we  can  sa^'  as  much  forever}'  phenomenon),  but  which 
also  is  determined,  so  far  as  it  is  beauty  solel}',  by  the 
forces  of  this  nature. 

Well-proportioned  limbs,  rounded  contours,  an  agree- 
able complexion,  delicac}'  of  skin,  an  easy  and  graceful 
figure,  a  harmonious  tone  of  voice,  etc.,  are  advantages 
"which  are  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune  :  of  nature,  which 
predisposed  to  this,  and  developed  it  herself;  of  fortune, 
which  protects  against  all  influence  adverse  to  the  work  of 
nature. 

Venus  came  forth  perfect  and  complete  from  the  foam 
of  the  sea.  Why  perfect?  because  she  is  the  finished  and 
exactly  determined  work  of  necessit}',  and  on  that  account 
she  is  neither  susceptible  of  variety  nor  of  progress.  In 
other  terms,  as  she  is  onl^'  a  beautiful  representation  of 
the  various  ends  which  nature  had  in  view  in  forming  man, 
and  thence  each  of  her  properties  is  perfectly  determined 
by  the  idea  that  she  realizes  ;  hence  it  follows  that  we  can 
consider  her  as  definitive  and  determined  (with  regard  to 
its  connection  with  the  first  conception)  although  this 
conception  is  subject,  in  its  development,  to  the  conditions 
of  time. 

The  architectonic  beauty  of  the  human  form  and  its 
technical  perfection  are  two  ideas,  which  we  must  take 
good  care  not  to  confound.  By  the  latter,  the  ensemble  of 
particular  ends  must  be  understood,  such  as  they  co-ordi- 
nate between  themselves  towards  a  general  and  Ingher 
end  ;  by  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  a  character  suited  to 
the  representation  of  these  ends,  as  far  as  these  are  re- 
vealed, under  a  visible  form,  to  our  faculty  of  seeing  and 
observing.     When,  then,  we  speak  of  beauty,  we  neither 
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take  into  consideration  the  justness  of  the  aims  of  nature 
in  themselves,  nor  formally,  the  degree  of  adaptation  to  the 
principles  of  art  which  their  combination  could  offer.  Our 
contemi^lative  faculties  hokl  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
object  appears  to  them,  without  taking  heed  to  its  logical 
constitution.  Thus,  although  the  architectonic  beauty,  in 
the  structure  of  man,  be  determined  b}-  the  idea  which 
has  presided  at  this  structure,  and  b}'  the  ends  that  nature 
proposes  for  it,  the  a'sthetic  judgment,  making  abstraction 
of  these  ends,  considers  this  beauty  in  itself;  and  in  the 
idea  which  we  form  of  it,  nothing  enters  which  does  not 
immediatelj-  and  properly  belong  to  the  exterior  appear- 
ance. 

We  are,  then,  not  obliged  to  say  that  the  dignity  of  man 
and  of  his  condition  heightens  the  beauty  of  his  structure. 
The  idea  w-e  have  of  his  dignity  may  influence,  it  is  true, 
the  judgment  that  we  form  on  the  beauty  of  his  structure  ; 
but  then  this  judgment  ceases  to  be  purely  aesthetic. 
Doubtless,  the  technical  constitution  of  the  human  form  is 
an  expression  of  its  destin}',  and,  as  such,  it  ought  to  ex- 
cite our  admiration  ;  but  this  technical  constitution  is  rep- 
resented to  the  understanding  and  not  to  sense  ;  it  is  a 
conception  and  not  a  phenomenon.  The  architectonic 
beauty,  on  the  contrary,  could  never  be  an  expression  of 
the  destin}'  of  man,  because  it  addresses  itself  to  quite  a 
different  faculty'  from  that  to  which  it  belongs  to  pronounce 
upon  his  destin}-. 

If,  then,  man  is,  amongst  all  the  technical  forces  created 
by  nature,  that  to  whom  more  especially'  we  attribute 
beauty,  this  is  exact  and  true  only  under  one  condition, 
which  is,  that  at  once  and  u[)on  the  simple  appearance  he 
justifies  this  superiority,  without  the  necessit3",  in  order  to 
appreciate  it,  that  we  bring  to  mind  his  humanity.  For, 
to  recall  this,  we  must  pass  through  a  conception  ;  and 
then  it  would  no  longer  be  the  sense,  but  the  understand- 
ing, that  would  become  the  judge  of  beauty,  which  would 
imply  contradiction.  IMan,  therefore,  cannot  put  forward 
the  dignity  of  his  moral  destiny,  nor  give  prominence  to 
his  superiority  as  intelligence,  to  increase  the  price  of  his 
beauty.  Man,  here,  is  but  a  being  thrown  like  others  into 
space  —  a  phenomenon  amongst  other  phenomena.     In  the 
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world  of  sense  no  account  is  made  of  the  rank  he  holds  in 
the  world  of  ideas ;  and  if  he  desires  in  that  to  hold  the 
first  place,  he  can  only  owe  it  to  that  in  him  which  belongs 
to  the  physical  order. 

But  his  physical  nature  is  determined,  we  know,  by  the 
idea  of  his  humanit^y ;  from  which  it  follows  that  his 
architectonic  beaut}'  is  so  also  mediatel}*.  If,  then  he  is 
distinguished  by  superior  beauty  from  all  other  creatures 
of  the  sensuous  world,  it  is  incontestable  that  he  owes  this 
advantage  to  his  destiny  as  man,  because  it  is  in  it  that 
the  reason  is  of  the  differences  which  in  general  separate 
him  from  the  rest  of  the  sensuous  world.  But  the  beauty 
of  the  luiinan  form  is  not  due  to  its  being  the  expression 
of  this  superior  destiny,  for  if  it  were  so,  this  form  would 
necessarily  cease  to  be  beautiful,  from  the  moment  it  began 
to  express  a  less  high  destiny,  and  the  contrary'  to  this 
form  would  be  beautiful  as  soon  as  it  could  be  admitted 
that  it  expresses  this  higher  destination.  However,  sup- 
pose that  at  the  sight  of  a  fine  human  face  we  could  com- 
pletely forget  that  which  it  expresses,  and  put  in  its  place, 
without  changing  anything  of  its  outside,  the  savage 
instincts  of  the  tiger,  the  judgment  of  the  eyesight  would 
remain  absolutely  the  same,  and  the  tiger  would  be  for  it 
the  chef-iTfjeuvre  of  the  Creator. 

The  destiny  of  m-iu  as  intelligence  contributes,  then,  to 
the  beauty  of  his  stru  cture  only  so  far  as  the  form  that 
represents  this  destiny,  the  expression  that  makes  it  felt, 
satisfies  at  the  same  time  the  conditions  which  are  pre- 
scribed in  the  world  of  sense  to  the  manifestations  of  the 
beautiful ;  which  signifies  that  beaut}'  ought  always  to 
remain  a  pure  effect  of  physical  nature,  and  that  the 
rational  conception  which  had  determined  the  technical 
utility  of  the  human  structure  cannot  confer  beauty,  but 
simply  be  compatible  with  beaut}-. 

It  could  be  objected,  it  is  true,  that  in  general  all  which 
is  manifested  by  a  sensuous  representation  is  produced  by 
the  forces  of  nature,  and  that  consequently  this  charac- 
ter cannot  be  exclusively  an  indication  of  the  beautiful. 
Certainly,  and  without  doubt,  all  technical  creations  are 
tlie  work  of  nature  ;  but  it  is  not  by  the  fact  of  nature 
that  they  are  technical,  or  at  least  that  they  are  so  judged 
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to  be.  Tho}'  are  tecliiiical  only  through  the  understanding, 
and  thus  tlieir  technical  perfection  has  already  its  existence 
in  tlie  understanding,  before  passing  into  the  world  of  sense, 
and  becoming  a  sensible  plienomenon.  Beautj",  On  the 
contrary,  has  the  peculiarity,  that  the  sensuous  world  is 
not  only  its  theatre,  but  the  first  source  from  whence  it 
derives  its  birth,  and  that  it  owes  to  nature  not  onh'  its 
expression,  but  also  its  creation.  Beauty  is  absolutel}- but 
a  property  of  the  world  of  sense  ;  and  the  artist,  who  has 
the  beautiful  in  view,  Avould  not  attain  to  it  but  inasmuch 
as  he  entertains  this  illusion,  that  his  work  is  the  Avork  of 
nature. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  technical  perfection  of  the 
human  body,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  ends  to  which  it  is 
appropriated  ;  this  being  quite  unnecessary  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  its  heautij.  Here  the  senses  require  no  aid,  and 
of  themselves  judge  with  full  competence  ;  however  they 
would  not  be  competent  judges  of  the  beautiful,  if  the 
world  of  sense  (the  senses  have  no  other  object)  did  not 
contain  all  the  conditions  of  beauty  and  was  therefore 
competent  to  produce  it.  The  beauty  of  man,  it  is  true, 
has  for  mediate  reason  the  idea  of  his  humanity,  because 
all  his  physical  nature  is  founded  on  this  idea  ;  but  the 
senses,  we  know,  hold  to  immediate  phenomena,  and  for 
them  it  is  exactl}'  the  same  as  if  this  beauty  were  a  simple 
effect  of  nature,  perfectl}'  independent. 

From  what  we  have  said,  up  to  the  present  time,  it 
would  appear  that  the  beautiful  can  offer  absolutely  no 
interest  to  the  understanding,  because  its  principle  belongs 
solely  to  the  world  of  sense,  and  amongst  all  our  faculties 
of  knowledge  it  addresses  itself  only  to  our  senses.  And 
in  fact,  the  moment,  that  we  sever  from  the  idea  of  the 
beautiful,  as  a  foreign  element,  all  that  is  mixed  with  the 
iilea  of  technical  perfection,  almost  inevitabl}-,  in  the 
judgment  of  beauty,  it  appears  that  nothing  remains  to  it 
by  which  it  can  become  the  object  of  an  intellectual 
pleasure  And  nevertheless,  it  is  quite  as  incontestable 
that  the  beautiful  pleases  the  understanding,  as  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  tlie  beautiful  rests  upon  no  property  of  the 
object  that  could  not  be  discovered  but  by  the  under- 
standing. 
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To  solve  this  apparent  contradiction,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  phenomena  can  in  two  different  ways  pass 
to  the  state  of  objects  of  the  understanding  and  express 
ideas.  ■  It  is  not  always  necessar3'  tiiat  the  understanding 
draws  these  ideas  from  phenomena  ;  it  can  also  put  them 
into  them.  In  the  two  cases,  the  phenomena  will  be  ade- 
quate to  a  rational  conception,  with  this  simple  difference, 
that,  in  the  hrst  case,  the  understanding  finds  it  objectively 
given,  and  to  a  certain  extent  only  receives  it  from  the 
object  because  it  is  necessary' that  the  idea  should  be  given 
to  explain  the  nature  and  often  even  the  possibility  of  the 
object ;  whilst  in  the  second  case,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
understanding  which  of  itself  interprets,  in  a  manner  to 
make  of  it  the  expression  of  its  idea,  that  which  tlie  phe- 
nomenon offers  us,  without  any  connection  with  this  idea, 
and  thus  treats  by  a  metaphysical  process  that  wliich  in 
reality  is  purely  physical.  There,  then,  in  the  association 
of  the  idea  with  the  object  there  is  an  objective  necessity  ; 
here,  on  the  contrary,  a  subjective  necessity  at  the  utmost. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that,  in  my  mind,  the  first  of  these 
two  connections  ouglit  to  be  understood  of  technical  per- 
fection, the  second,  of  the  beautiful. 

As  then  in  the  second  case  it  is  a  thing  quite  contingent 
for  the  sensuous  object  that  there   should  or  should  not  be 
outside    of   it  an   object  which   perceives  it  —  an  under- 
standing that  associates  one  of   its    own   ideas  with  it, 
consequentl}',  the  ensemble  of  these  objective  properties 
ought  to  be  considered  as  fully  independent  of  this  idea; 
we   have    perfectly    the    right   to    reduce    the   beautiful, 
objectively,  to  the  simple  conditions   of  physical  nature, 
,     and  to  see  nothing  more  in  beauty  than   effect  belonging 
•■']     pureh'  to  the  world  of  sense.     But  as,  on  the  other  side, 
the  understanding  makes  of  this  simple  fact  of  the  world 
of  sense  a  transcendent  usage,  and  in  lending  it  a  higher 
signification  inasmuch   as  he  marks  it,   as    it  were,  with 
^^^^^his   image,  we   have  equally  the    riglit   to    transport  the 
Y'3e''^i'fi'"iil,  subjectively,  into   the  world  of  intelligence.     It 
^'     is  in  tliis  manner  that  beauty  belongs  at  the  same  time  to 
the  two  worlds  —  to  one  by  the  right  of  birth,  to  the  other 
by  adoption  ;    it  takes  its  being  in  the  world  of  sense,   it 
acquires  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  the  world  of  under- 
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standing.  It  is  that  which  explains  how  it  can  he  that 
taste,  as  the  faculty  for  appreciating  the  beautiful,  holds 
at  once  the  spiritual  element  and  that  of  sense  ;  and  that 
these  two  natures,  incompatible  one  with  the  other,  ap- 
proach in  order  to  form  in  it  a  happy  union.  It  is  this 
tliat  explains  how  taste  can  conciliate  respect  for  the  under- 
standing with  tlie  material  element,  and  with  the  rational 
principle  the  favor  and  tlie  symi)athy  of  the  senses,  how 
it  can  ennoble  the  perceptions  of  the  senses  so  as  to  make 
ideas  of  them,  and,  in  a  certain  measure,  transform  the 
physical  worUl  itself  into  a  domain  of  the  ideal. 

At  all  events,  if  it  is  accidental  with  regard  to  the  object, 
that  the  understanding  associates,  at  the  representation 
of  this  object,  one  of  its  own  ideas  with  it,  it  is  not  the 
less  necessary  for  the  subject  which  represents  it  toattacli 
to  such  a  representation  such  an  idea.  This  idea,  and  the 
sensuous  indication  which  corresponds  to  it  in  the  object, 
ought  to  l)e  one  with  the  other  in  such  relation,  that  the 
understanding  be  forced  to  this  association  by  its  owa 
imnuitable  laws ;  the  understanding  then  must  have  in 
itself  the  reason  which  leads  it  to  associate  exclusively  a 
certain  phenomenon  with  a  certain  determined  idea,  and, 
reciprocally,  the  object  should  have  in  itself  the  reason  for 
which  it  exclusively  provokes  that  idea  and  not  another. 
As  to  knowing  what  the  idea  can  be  which  the  understand- 
ing carries  into  the  beautiful,  and  b}'  what  objective  prop- 
erty the  object  gifted  with  beaut}'  can  be  capable  of  serv- 
ing as  symbol  to  this  idea,  is  then  a  question  much  too 
grave  to  be  solved  here  in  passing,  and  I  reserve  this 
examination  for  an  analytical  theor}'  of  the  beautiful. 

The  arcliitectonic  beauty  of  man  is  then,  in  the  way  I 
have  explained  it,  the  visible  expression  of  a  rational  con- 
ception, but  it  is  so  only  in  the  same  sense  and  the  same 
title  as  are  in  general  all  the  beautiful  creations  of  nature. 
As  to  the  deijree,  I  agree  that  it  surpasses  all  the  other 
beauties  ;  but  with  regard  to  kind,  it  is  upon  the  same  rank 
as  they  are,  because  it  also  manifests  that  which  alone  is 
perceptible  of  its  subject,  and  it  is  onlv  when  we  represent 
it  to  ourselves  that  it  receives  a  super-sensuous  value. 

If  the  ends  of  creation  are  marked  in  man  with  more 
of  success  and  of  l)eauty  than  in  the  organic  beings,  it  is 
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to  some  extent  a  favor  which  the  intelhgence,  inasmuch 
as  it  dictated  the  laws  of  the  human  structure,  has  shown 
to  nature  charged  to  execute  those  laws.  The  intelligence, 
it  is  true,  pursues  its  end  in  the  technique  of  man  with  a 
rigorous  necessity,  but  happily  its  exigencies  meet  and 
accord  with  the  necessary  laws  of  nature  so  well,  that  one 
executes  the  order  of  the  other  whilst  acting  accord  in  2,  to 
its  own  inclination. 

But  this  can  onh'  be  true  respecting  the  architectonic 
beauty  of  man,  where  the  necessary  laAvs  of  physical 
nature  are  sustained  b}'  another  necessity,  that  of  the 
teleological  principle  which  determines  them.  It  is  here 
onl}'  that  the  beautiful  could  be  calculated  by  relation  to 
the  technique  of  the  structure,  which  can  no  longer  take 
place  when  the  necessity  is  on  one  side  alone,  and  the 
super-sensuous  cause  which  determines  the  phenomenon 
takes  a  contingent  character.  Thus,  it  is  nature  alone  who 
takes  upon  herself  the  architectonic  beauty  of  man,  be- 
cause here,  from  the  first  design,  she  had  been  charged 
once  for  all  b^-  the  creating  intelligence  with  the  execution 
of  all  that  man  needs  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  ends  for 
whicli  he  is  destined,  and  she  lias  in  consequence  no  change 
to  fear  in  this  organic  work  which  she  accomplishes. 

But  man  is  moreover  a  person  —  that  is  to  say,  a  being 
whose  ditferent  states  can  have  their  cause  in  himself,  and 
absolutely  their  last  cause  ;  a  being  who  can  be  modified 
by  reason  that  he  draws  from  himself.  The  manner  in 
which  he  appears  in  the  world  of  sense  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  he  feels  and  wills,  and,  consequently',  upon 
certain  states  which  are  freel}'  determined  by  himself,  and 
not  fatally  by  nature. 

If  man  were  only  a  physical  creature,  nature,  at  the 
same  time  that  she  establishes  the  general  laws  of  his 
being,  would  determine  also  the  various  cases  of  applica- 
tion. But  here  she  divides  her  empire  with  free  arbitra- 
tion ;  and,  although  its  laws  are  fixed,  it  is  the  mind  that 
pronounces  upon  particular  cases. 

The  domain  of  mind  extends  as  far  as  living  nature 
goes,  and  it  finishes  onlv  at  the  point  at  which  organiclife 
loses  itself  in  unformed  matter,  at  the  point  at  which  the 
animal  forces  cease  to  act.     It  is  known  that  all  the  motive 
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forces  in  man  are  connected  one  with  the  other,  and  this 
makes  ns  nnderstand  how  the  mind,  even  considered  as 
principle  of  vuhmtary  movement,  can  propagate  its  action 
throngh  all  organisms.  It  is  not  onl}'  the  instruments  of 
the  will,  but  the  organs  themselves  upon  which  the  will 
does  not  inmiediately  exercise  its  empire,  that  undergo, 
indirectly  at  least,  the  influence  of  mind  ;  the  mind  deter- 
mines them,  not  only  designedly  when  it  acts,  but  again, 
without  design,  when  it  feels. 

From  nature  in  herself  (this  result  is  clearly  perceived 
from  what  precedes)  we  must  ask  nothing  but  a  fixed 
beauty,  that  of  the  jjlienomena  that  she  alone  has  deter- 
mined accordins:  to  the  law  of^necessitv.  But  with  free 
arbitration,  chance  {the  accidental),  interferes  in  the  work 
of  nature,  and  the  modifications  that  affect  it  thus  under 
the  empire  of  free  will  are  no  longer,  although  all  behave 
according  to  its  own  laws,  determined  b}'  these  laws. 
From  thence  it  is  to  the  mind  to  decide  the  use  it  will  make 
of  its  instruments,  and  with  regard  to  that  part  of  beauty 
which  depends  on  this  use,  nature  has  nothing  further 
to  command,  nor,  consequentl}',  to  incur  any  responsi- 
bility. 

And  thus  man  by  reason  that,  making  use  of  his  liberty, 
he  raises  himself  into  the  sphere  of  pure  intelligences, 
would  find  himself  in  danger  of  sinkii^,  inasmuch  as  he 
is  a  creature  of  sense,  and  of  losir.g  in  the  judgment  of 
taste  that  which  he  gjjins  at  the  tribunal  of  reason.  This 
moral  destiny,  therefore,  accomplished  hy  the  moral  action 
of  man,  would  cost  him  a  privilege  which  was  assured  to 
him  by  this  same  moral  destiny  v^hen  only  indicated  in 
his  structure  ;  a  purely  sensuous  privilege,  it  is  true,  but 
one  which  receives,  as  we  have  seen,  a  signification  and  a 
higher  value  from  the  understanding.  No;  nature  is  too 
much  enamored  with  harmony  to  be  guilty  of  so  gross  a 
contradiction,  and  that  which  is  harmonious  in  the  world 
of  the  understanding  could  not  be  rendered  by  a  discord 
in  the  world  of  sense. 

As  soon,  then,  as  in  man  the  person,  the  moral  and 
free  agent,  takes  upon  himself  to  determine  the  play  of 
phenomena,  and  by  his  intervention  takes  from  nature 
the  power  to  protect  the  beauty  of  her  work,  he  then,  as  it 
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were,  substitutes  himself  for  nature,  and  assumes  in  a 
certain  measure,  with  tlie  rights  of  nature,  a  part  of  the 
obhgations  incumbent  on  her.  When  the  mind,  taking 
possession  of  the  sensuous  matter  subservient  to  it,  impli- 
cates it  in  his  destiny  and  makes  it  depend  on  its  own 
modifications,  it  transforms  itself  to  a  certain  point  into  a 
sensuous  phenomenon,  and,  as  such,  is  obliged  to  recog- 
nize the  law  which  regulates  in  general  all  the  plienomena. 
In  its  own  interest  it  engages  to  permit  that  nature  in  its 
service,  placed  under  its  dependence,  shall  still  preserve 
its  character  of  nature,  and  never  act  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  its  anterior  obligations.  I  call  the  beautiful  an  obliga- 
tion of  phenomena,  because  the  want  which  corresponds 
to  it  in  the  subject  has  its  reason  in  the  understanding 
itself,  and  thus  it  is  consequently  iniiversal  and  necessary. 
I  call  it  an  anterior  obligaLion  because  the  senses,  in  the 
matter  of  beauty,  have  given  their  judgment  before  the 
understanding  commences  to  perform  its  office. 

Thus  it  is  now  free  arbitration  which  rules  the  beautiful. 
If  nature  has  furnished  the  architectonic  beauty,  the  soul 
in  its  turn  determines  the  beaut;/ of  the  play ^  and  now  also 

rwe  know  what  we  must  understand  by  charm  and  grace. 
Grace  is  the  beauty  of  the  form  under  the  influence  of  free 
will ;  it  is  the  beauty  of  this  kind  of  phenomena  that  the 
person  himself  determines.  The  architectonic  beauty  does 
honor  to  the  author  of  nature ;  grace  does  honor  to  him 
who  possesses  it.  That  is  a  gift,,  this  is  a  personal 
,^  merit. 
'  Grace  can  be  found  only  in  motjement.  for  a  modification 

■which  takes  place  in  the  soul  can  only  be  manifested  in 
the  sensuous  world  as  movement.     But  this  does  not  pre- 
vent   features    fixed  and  in  repose  also  from  possessing 
grace.    There  immobility  is,  in  its  origin,  movement  which, 
from  being  frequently  repeated,  at  length  becomes  habitual, 
leaving  durable  traces, 
p       But  all  the  movements  of  man  are  not  capable  of  grace. 
I     Grace  is  never  otherwise  than  heiLuiy^<rf  fi^rni  cgiiumttd 
,  .intO_j33x>^)eme]iLj)U  fr^^  will;    and  the  movements  which 
/    belong  only  to  ji/ti/sical  nature  could  not  merit  the  name. 
It  is  true  that  an  intellectual  man,  if  he  be  keen,  ends  by 
rendering  himself  master  of  almost  all  the  movements  of 
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tlio  body  ;  but  when  the  ehniu  whicli  links  a  fine  lineament 
to  a  moral  sentiment  lengthens  mueh,  this  lineament  be- 
comes the  property  of  the  structure,  and  can  no  longer  be 
counted  as  a  grace.  It  happens,  ultimately,  that  the  mind 
moulds  the  body,  and  that  the  structure  is  forced  to  mod- 
ify itself  according  to  the  ^^^^vy  that  the  soul  imprints  upon 
the  organs,  so  entirely,  that  grace  finally  is  transformed 
— and  the  examples  are  not  rare —  into  architectonic  beauty. 
As  at  one  time  an  antagonistic  mind  Avhich  is  ill  at  ease 
"with  itself  alters  and  destroys  the  most  perfect  beauty 
of  structure,  until  at  last  it  becomes  impossible  to  recog- 
nize this  magnificent  dief-d\eHvre  of  nature  in  the  state 
to  which  it  is  reduced  under  the  unworthy  hands  of  free 
will,  so  at  other  times  the  serenity  and  perfect  harmony 
of  the  soul  come  to  the  aid  of  the  hampered  technique, 
unloose  nature  and  develop  with  divine  splendor  the 
beauty  of    form,    enveloped  until  then,    and   oppressed. 

The  plastic  nature  of  man  has  in  it  an  infinity  of  re- 
sources to  retrieve  the  negligencies  and  repair  the  faults 
tliat  she  ma}'  have  committed.  To  this  end  it  is  sufficient 
that  the  mind,  the  moral  agent,  sustain  it,  or  even  with- 
hold fVom  troubling  it  in  the  labor  of  rebuilding. 

Since  the  movements  become  fixed  (gestures  pass  to 
a  state  of  lineament),  are  themselves  capable  of  grace,  it 
would  perhaps  appear  to  be  rational  to  comprehend  equall}^ 
imder  this  idea  of  beauty  some  apparent  or  imitative 
movements  (the  flamboyant  lines  for  example,  imdulations) . 
It  is  this  which  Mendelssohn  upholds.  But  then  the 
idea  of  grace  would  be  confounded  with  the  ideal 
of  beaut}'  in  general,  for  all  beauty  is  definitive!}'  but  a 
property  of  true  or  apparent  movement  (objective  or 
subjective),  as  I  hope  to  demonstrate  in  an  analysis  of 
beautv.  A\  ith  regard  to  grace,  the  onlv  movements  which 
■  can  offer  any  are  those  which  respond  at  the  same  time  to 
a  sentiment. 

The  |)orson  (it  is  known  what  I  mean  by  the  expression) 
prescribes  the  movements  of  tlie  body,  either  throngii  ihe 
will,  when  he  desires  to  realize  in  the  workl  of  sense  an 
effect  of  which  he  has  proposed  the  idea,  and  in  that  case 
tlie  movements  are  said  to  l>e  vcjluntary  or  intentional ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  take  place  without  its  will  taking 
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any  part  in  it  —  in  virtue  of  a  fatal  law  of  the  organism  — 
Jjut  oa  the  occasion  of  a  sentiment,  in  the  latter  case,  I 
say  that  the  movements  are  sj'mpathetic.  The  s^-mpathetic 
movement,  though  it  may  be  involuntary  and  provoked  by 
a  sentiment,  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  purely 
instinctive  movements  that  proceed  from  physical  sensi- 
bility. Ph^'sicaL  instinct  is  not  a  free  agent,  and  that 
which  it  executes  is  not  an  act  of  the  person  ;  I  understand 
then  here  exclusively,  b}'  sympathetic  movements,  those 
which  accompany  a  sentiment,  a  disposition  of  .the,  moral 
order. 

The  question  that  now  presents  itself  is  this  :  Of  these 
two  kinds  of  movement,  having  their  principle  in  the  per- 
son, which  is  capable  of  grace? 

That  which  we  are  rigorously  forced  to  distinguish  in 
philosophic  analysis  is  not  always  separated  also  in  the 
real.  Thus  it  is  rare  that  we  meet  intentional  movements 
without  sympathetic  movements,  because  the  will  deter- 
mines the  intentional  movements  only  after  being  decided 
itself  by  the  moral  sentiments  which  are  the  principle  of 
the  s\'mpathetic  movements.  When  a  person  speaks,  we 
see  his  looks,  his  lineaments,  his  hands,  often  the  whole 
person  all  together  speaks  to  us  ;  and  it  is  not  rare  that 
tills  mimic^jpart  of  the  discourse  is  the  most  eloquent. 
Still  more  there  are  cases  where  an  intentional  movement 
can  be  considered  at  the  same  time  as  sympathetic  ;  and 
it  is  that  which  happens  when  something  involuntary 
mingles  with  the  voluntary  act  which  determines  this 
movement. 

1  will  explain  :  the  mode,  the  manner  in  which  a  volun- 
tary movement  is  executed,  is  not  a  thing  so  exactly  de- 
termined by  the  intention  which  is  proposed  by  it  that  it 
cannot  be  executed  in  several  dittei'ent  ways.  Well,  then, 
that  which  the  will  or  intention  leaves  undetermined  can 
be  sympathetically  determined  by  the  state  of  moral  sen- 
sibilit}-  in  which  the  person  is  found  to  be,  and  conse- 
quently can  express  this  state.  When  I  extend  the  arm 
to  seize  an  object,  I  execute,  in  truth,  an  intention,  and 
the  movement  1  make  is  determined  in  general  by  the  end 
that  I  have  in  view  ;  but  in  what  way  does  my  arm  ap- 
proach the  object?  how  far  do  the  other  parts  of  my  body 
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follow  this  impulsion  ?  What  will  be  the  degree  of  slow- 
ness or  of  Ihe  rapidity  of  the  movement?  Wliut  amount 
of  force  shall  I  employ  ?  This  is  a  calculation  of  which 
my  will,  at  the  instant,  takes  no  account,  and  in  conse- 
quence there  is  a  sometliing  left  to  the  discretion  of  nature. 

But  nevertlieless,  though  that  part  of  the  movement  is 
not  determined  b\'  the  intention  itself,  it  must  be  decided 
at  lengtli  in  one  wa_y  or  tlie  other,  and  the  reason  is  that 
the  manner  m  which  my  moral  sensibility'  is  affected  cau 
have  here  decisive  influence :  it  is  this  wliich  will  give  the 
tone,  and  which  thus  determines  the  mode  and  the  manner 
of  the  movement.  Therefore  this  influence,  which  exercises 
upon  the  vohmtar}^  movement  the  state  of  moral  sensibility 
in  which  the  s!it)ject  is  found,  represents  precisely  the  invol- 
untary part  of  this  movement,  and  it  is  there  then  that  we 
must  seek  for  grace.  _ 

A  voluntary  movement,  if  it  is  not  linked  to  any  S3'm-      '\ 
pathetic  movement  —  or  that  whicli    comes  to  the  same 
thing,   if  there  is  nothing  involuntar}*   mixed   up  with  it 
having  for  principle  the  moral  state  of  sensibility  in  whicli 
the  subject  ha[)pens  to  be  —  could    not   in   any  manner 
present  r/race,  for4;race  always ^sjjujpoaes^as.  -a-Cause  a  dis-       j. 
position  of  the  soul.     Voluntar}'   movement    is    producecP .  '^ 
after  an  operation  of  the  soul,    which  in  consequence  is 
already  completed  at  the  moment  in  which  the  movement 
takes  place. 

The  sympathetic  movement,  on  the  contrary,  accompa- 
nies this  o[)eration  of  the  soul,  and  the  moral  state  of  sen- 
sibility wliicli  decides  it  to  this  operation.  So  that  this 
movement  ought  to  be  considered  as  sinuiltaneous  with  re- 
gard to  both  one  and  tlie  other. 

From  that  alone  it  results  that  voluntary  movement  not 
proceeding  immediately  from  the  disposition  of  tlie  subject 
could  not  be  an  expression  of  tliis  (lisposition  also.  For 
between  the  disposition  and  the  movement  itself  the  voli- 
tion has  intervened,  wliich,  considered  in  itself,  is  some- 
thing perfectly  indifferent.  This  movement  is  the  work 
of  the  volition,  it  is  determined  b}-  the  aim  that  is  pro- 
posed ;  it  is  not  tlie  work  of  the  person,  nor  the  product 
of  tlie  sentiments  that  affect  it. 

The  \  oluntary  movement  is  united  but  uccideutally  with 


^ 
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the  disposition  which  precedes  it ;  the  concomitant  move- 
ment, on  the  contrary,  is  necessarily  Unked  to  it.  The 
first  is  to  the  soul  that  which  the  conventional  signs  of 
speech  are  to  the  thoughts  which  the3'  express.  The  sec- 
ond, on  the  contrary,  the  sympathetic  movement  or  con- 
comitant, is  to  the  soul  that  which  the  cry  of  passion  is  to 
the  passion  itself.  The  involuntary  movement  is,  then,  an 
expression  of  the  mind,  not  b}'  its  nature^  but  only  by  its 

Fuse.  And  in  consequence  we  are  not  authorized  to  say 
that  the  mind  is  revealed  in  a  voluntary  movement ;  this 
movement  never  expresses  more  than  the  substance  of  the 
will  (the  aim),  and  not  the  form  of  the  will  (the  disposition). 
The  disposition  can  only  manifest  itself  to  us  by  concomi- 

^       taut  movements. 

'     f      It  follows  that  we  can  infer  from  the  words  of  a  man 

j  the  kind  of  character  he  desires  to  have  attributed  to  him  ; 

but  if  we  desire  to  know  what  is  in  reality  his  character 

we  must  seek  to  divine  it  in  the  mimic^expression  which 

J      accompanies  his  words,  and  inliis  gestures,  that  is  to  say, 

*^      in  the  movemejits  ndijch  he  If  we  perceive 

that  this  man  loills  even  the  expression  of  his  features, 
from  the  instant  we  have  made  this  discover}'  we  cease  to 
believe  in  his  physiognomy  and  to  see  in  it  an  indication 
of  his  sentiments. 

It  is  true  that  a  man,  by  dint  of  art  and  of  stud}',  can  at 
last  arrive  at  this  result,  to  subdue  to  his  will  even  the 
concomitant  movements  ;    and,  like  a  clever  juggler,  to 

i(^  shape  according  to  his  pleasure  such  or  such  a  physiog- 
nomy upon  the  mirror  from  which  his  soul  is  reflected 
through   mimic  action.     But  then,  with  such  a  man  all  is 

J       dissembling,  and  -urt  ejitirely  absorbs  nature.     The  true 
grace,  on  the  contrary,  ouglrfalways  to  be  pure  nature, 
that  is  to  say,  involuntary  (or  at  least  appear  to  be  so),  to  ^^ 
be  graceful.     The  subject  even  ought  not   to  appear  to 
hnovi  that  it  possesses  grace. 

By  which  we  can  also  see  incidentally  what  we  must 
think  of  grace,  either  imitated  or  learned  (I  would  willingl}' 
call  it  theatrical  grace,  or  the  grace  of  the  dancing-mas- 
ter). It  is  the  pendant  of  that  sort  of  beauty  which  a 
woman  seeks  from  her  toilet-table,  reinforced  with  rouge, 
white  paint,  false  ringlets,  pads,  and  whalebone.     Imita- 
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tative  grace  is  to_^nie_-g;race--^d^at-beaiity,,Qr_toUcl  is  ta 
arcHirtectonicnBeaut}^  One  and  the  other  could  act  in  ab- 
soTuTeTv  fTie"  same  manner  upon  the  senses  badl}*  exercised, 
as  the  original  of  which  they  wish  to  be  the  imitation ; 
and  at  times  even,  if  much  art  is  putinto  it,  the}'  mjg'ht 


create  an  illusion  tq_ihe_cqnnoissetn'.     But  fIiere'"^iiIL  be 
aIwa3'S~some~Tii(IicatLoii.tIiio^  tlieTntention^  an^_ 

constraint  will  betray  it  in  the  end,  and  this  discovery  will 
lead  inevitably  to  inditterence,  if  not  even  to  contempt  and 
disgust.  If  we  are  warned  that  the  architectonic  beauty 
is  factitious,  at  once,  the  more  it  has  borrowed  from  a 
nature  which  is  not  its  own,  the  more  it  loses  in  our  e3'es 
of  that  which  belongs  to  humanity'  (so  far  as  it  is  phenom- 
enal), and  then  we,  who  forbid  the  renunciation  lightly  of 
an  accidental  advantage,  how  can  we  see  with  pleasure  or 
even  with  inditlerence  an  exchange  through  which  man 
sacrifices  a  part  of  his  proper  nature  in  order  to  substitute 
elements  taken  from  inferior  nature  ?  How,  even  suppos- 
ing we  could  forgive  the  illusion  produced,  how  could  we 
avoid  despising  the  deception  ?  If  we  are  told  that  r/race 
isjutijifiiiil^QiUL iieart  at  oiK\e .  cIoseST~o^^^~soiT}7^which  at 
first  advanced  with  so  much  vivacity  to  meet  the  graceful 
object,  shrinks  back.  That  which  Avas  mind  has  suddenly 
j3£corae  matter.  Juno  and^ber'cetesttal~t)eaTit3^"M'van-~^' 
ishecl,  ancTrn  her  place  there  is  nothing  but  a  phantom  of  J 
vapor.  "~    _^ 

Althpiigh  gi'ace_ought  to  be,  or  at  least  ought  to  appear, 
something  invoTuntar^',.  stilT  we  seek  it  only^  in  the  move-  ^ 
ments  that  depend  more  or  less  on  the  will.  I  know  also  "~ 
that  grace  is  atti'ibuted  to  a  certain  minilc"  language,  and 
we  say  a  pleasing  smile,  a  charming  blush,  though  the 
smile  and  the  blush  are  sympatlietic  movements,  not  de- 
termined by  the  will,  but  by  moral  sensibility.  But  besides 
that,  the  first  of  these  movements  is,  after  all,  in  our 
power,  and  that  it  is  not  shown  that  in  the  second  there  is, 
properly  speaking,  any  grace,  it  is  right  to  say,  in  general, 
that  most  frequentl}-  when  grace  appears  it  is  on  the  occa-  / 

sion  of  ajvolniitarv  moyeuaent.     Grace  is  desired  both  in^_Ci 
languatrc  and  in  sono: ;  it  is  asked  for  in  the  plav  of  the 
eyes  and  of  the  mouth,  in  the  movements  of  the  hands  and 
the  arms  whenever  these  movements  are  free  and  volun- 
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tary  ;  it  is  rGquired  in  the  walk,  in  the  bearing,  and  attitude, 
in  a  word,  in  all  exterior  demonstrations  of  man,  so  fai 
as  the}'  de[)end  on  his  will.  As  to  the  movements  which 
the  instinct  of  nature  produces  in  us,  or  which  an  over- 
powering alFection  excites,  or,  so  to  speak,  is  lord  over ; 
that  which  we  ask  of  these  movements,  in  origin  purely 
physical,  is,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  quite  another  thing 
than  grace.  These  kinds  of  movements  belong  to  nature^ 
and  not  to  the  j'^'erso/i;  but  it  is  from  the  person  alone,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  all  grace  issues. 

If,  then,  grace  is  a  property-  that  we  demand  onl}'  from 
voluntary  movements,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  all  volun- 
tary element  should  be  rigorously  excluded  from  grace, 
we  have  no  longer  to  seek  it  but  in  tliat  portion  of  the 
intentional  movements  to  which  the  intention  of  the 
subject  is  unknown,  but  which,  however,  does  not  cease  to 
answer  in  the  soul  to  a  moral  cause. 

We  now  know  in  what  kind  of  movements  he  must  ask 
for  grace  ;  but  we  know  nothing  more,  and  a  movement 
can  have  these  different  characters,  without  on  that  ac- 
count being  graceful ;  it  is  as  yet  only  speaking  (or 
mimic). 

1  call  speaking  (in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word)  ever}'' 
ph3'sical  phenomenon  which  accompanies  and  expresses  a 
certain  state  of  the  soul ;  tluis,  in  this  acceptation,  all  the 
S3'mpathetic  movements  are  speaking,  including  those 
which  accompany  the  simple  affections  of  the  animal  sen- 
sibility. 

The  aspect,  even,  under  which  the  animals  present  them- 
selves, can  be  speaking,  as  soon  as  they  outwardly  show 
their  inward  dispositions.  But,  with  them,  it  is  nature 
alone  which  speaks,  and  not  li-berty.  By  the  permanent 
contiguration  of  animals  through  their  fixed  and  archi- 
tectonic features,  nature  expresses  the  aim  she  proposed 
in  creating  them  ;  b}'  their  mimic  traits  she  expresses  the 
want  awakened  and  the  want  satisfied.  Necessit}'  reigns 
in  the  animal  as  well  as  in  the  plant,  without  meeting 
the  obstacle  of  a  person.  The  animals  have  no  individu- 
ality fiirther  than  each  of  them  is  a  specimen  by  itself 
of  a  general  type  of  nature,  and  the  aspect  under  which 
they  present  themselves  at  such  or  such  an  instant  of  their 
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duration  is  onh-  a  particular  example  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  views  of  nature  under  determined  natural 
conditions. 

To  take  the  word  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  config- 
uration of  man  alone  is  speaking,  and  it  is  itself  so  only 
in  those  of  the  phenomena  that  accompany  and  express 
the  state  of  its  moral  sensibility. 

I  sa3'  it  is  onl}'  in  this  sort  of  phenomena  ;  for,  in  all 
the  others,  man  is  in  the  same  rank  as  the  rest  of  sensible 
beings.  By  the  permanent  configuration  of  man,  b}-  his 
architectonic  features,  nature  only  expresses,  just  as  in  the 
animals  and  other  organic  beings,  her  own  intention.  It 
is  true  the  intention  of  nature  ma}'  go  here  much  further, 
and  the  means  she  employs  to  reach  her  end  ma}-  offer  in 
their  combination  more  of  art  and  complication  ;  but  all 
that  ought  to  be  placed  solelj'  to  the  account  of  nature, 
and  can  confer  no  advantage  on  man  himself. 

In  the  animal,  and  in  the  plant,  nature  gives  not  only      A 
the  destination  ;    she  acts  herself  and  acts  alone  in  the        ' 
accomplishment  of  her  ends.     In  man,  nature  limits  her- 
self   in  marking  her  views ;    she  leaves  to  himself  their 
accomplishment,  it   is  this   alone  that   makes  of    him   a 
man. 

Alone  of  all  known  beings  —  man,  in  his  quality  of  per- 
son, has  the  privilege  to  break  the  chain  of  necessity  by 
his  will,  and  to  determine  in  himself  an  entire  series  of 
fresh  spontaneous  phenomena.  The  act  by  which  he  thus 
determines  himself  is  properly  that  which  we  call  an 
action,  and  the  things  that  result  from  this  sort  of  action  i 
are  what  we  exclusively  name  his  acts.  Thus  man  can 
only  show  his  personality  by  his  own  acts. 

The  configiu-ation  of  the  animal  not  only  expresses  the 
idea  of  his  destination,  but  also  the  relation  of  his  present 
state  with  this  destination.  And  as  in  the  animal  it  is 
nature  which  determines  and  at  the  same  time  accomplishes 
its  destiny,  the  configuration  of  the  animal  can  nevar  ex- 
press anything  else  than  the  work  of  nature. 

If  then  nature,  whilst  determining  the  destiny  of  man, 
abandons  to  the  will  of  man  himself  the  care  to  accom- 
plish it,  the  relation  of  his  present  state  with  his  destiny 
cannot  be  a.  work  of  nature,  but  ought  to  be  the  work  of 
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the  person  ;  it  follows,  that  all  in  the  configuration  which 
expresses  this  relation  will  belong,  not  to  nature,  bnt  to 
the  person,  that  is  to  sa}',  will  be  considered  as  a  personal 

"T"  expression  ;  if  then,  the  architectonic  part  of  his  confign- 
ration  tells  us  the  views  that  nature  proposed  to  herself  in 
creating  him,  the  mimic  pimt  of  his  face  reveals  what  he 
has  himself  done  for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
views. 

It  is  not  then  enough  for  ns,  when  there  is  question 
of  the  form  of  man,  to  find  in  it  the  expression  of  human- 
ity- in  general,  or  even  of  that  which  nature  has  herself 
contributed    to    the    individual  in    particular,  in  order  to 

,  realize  the  human  t3'pe  in  it ;  for  he  would  have  that  in 
'^  common  with  every  kind  of  technical  configuiation.  We 
expect  something  moie  of  his  face  ;  we  desire  that  it  re- 
veal to  us  at  the  same  time,  up  to  what  point  man  himself, 
in  his  liberty,  has  contri])uted  towards  the  aim  of  nature; 
in  other  words,  we  desire  that  his  face  bear  witness  to  his 
character.  In  the  first  case  we  see  that  nature  proposed 
to  create  in  him  a  man  ;  but  it  is  in  the  second  case  only 
that  we  can  judge  if  he  has  become  so  in  leality. 

Thus,  the  face  of  a  man  is  trul^-  his  own  only  inasmuch 
as  his  face  is  mimic ;  but  also  all  that  is  mimic  in  his  face 
is  entirely  his  own.  For,  if  we  suppose  the  case  in  which 
the  greatest  part,  and  even  the  totality,  of  these  mimic 
features  express  nothing  more  than  animal  sensations  or 
instincts,  and,  in  consequence,  would  show  nothing  more 
than  the  animal  in  him,  it  would  still  remain  that  it  was  in 
his  destiny  and  in  his  power  to  limit,  by  his  libei'ty,  his 
sensuous  nature.  The  presence  of  these  kinds  of  traits 
clearly  witness  that  he  has  not  ma  de  use  of  this  faculty. 
We  see  by  that  he  has  not  accomplished  his  destiny,  and 
in  this  sense  his  face  is  speaking ;  it  is  still  a  moral  ex-_ 
pressior^  the  same  as  the  non-accomplishment  of  an  act 
I    commanded  by  duty  is  likewise  a  sort  of  action. 

■^■^  We  must  distinguish  from  these  sj3ealdng_featiir£s  which, 
are  alwaj's  an  ex4ire^ssiQrL_D£-the^-saul,'^the  features  non- 
si)eakiug  or  dumb,  which  are  exclusively  the  work  of 
plastic  nature,  and  which  it  impresses  on  the  human  face 
W'hen  it  acts  independently  of  all  influence  of  the  soul. 
I  call  them  dumb,  because,  like  incomprehensible   figures 
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put  there  b}'  nature,  the}'  are  silent  upon  the  character. 
They  mark  onl}-  distinctive  properties  attributed  by  nature 
to  all  the  kind  ;  and  if  at  times  they  are  sufficient  to  dis- 
tinguisli  the  individual,  tliey  at  least  never  express  any- 
tliing  of  tlie  person. 

These  features  are  by  no  means  devoid  of  signification 
for  the  physiognomist,  because  the  physiognomist  not 
only  studies  that  which  man  has  made  of  his  being, 
but  also  that  which  nature  has  done  for  him  and  against 
him. 

It  is  not  also  easy  to  determine  with  precision  where 
the  dumb  traits  or  features  end,  where  the  speaking  traits 
commence.  The  plastic  forces  on  one  side,  with  their 
uniform  action,  and,  on  the  other,  the  affections  which 
depeud  on  no  law,  dispute  incessantly  the  ground  ;  and 
that  which  nature,  in  its  duuAi  and  indefatigable  activity, 
has  succeeded  in  raising  up,  often  is  overturned  by  liberty, 
as  a  river  that  overflows  and  spreads  over  its  banks :  the 
mind  when  it  is  gifted  with  vivacity  acquires  influence  over 
all  the  movements  of  the  bod}',  and  arrives  at  last  indi- 
rectly to  modify  by  force  the  sympathetic  play  as  far  as 
the  architectonic  and  fixed  forms  of  nature,  upon  which 
the  will  has  no  hold.  In  a  man  thus  constituted  it  becomes 
at  last  characteristic  ;  and  it  is  that  wliich  we  can  often 
observe  upon  certain  heads  which  a  long  life,  strange  acci- 
dents, and  an  active  mind  have  moulded  and  worked.  In 
these  kinds  of  faces  there  is  only  the  generic  character 
wliich  belongs  to  plastic  nature  ;  all  which  here  forms  in- 
dividuality is  the  act  of  the  person  himself,  and  it  is  this 
wliich  causes  it  to  be  said,  with  much  reason,  tliat  those 
faces  are  all  soul. 

Look  at  that  man,  on  the  contrar}-,  who  has  made  for 
himself  a  mechanical  existence,  those  disciples  of  the  rule. 
The  rule  can  well  calm  the  sensuous  nature,  but  not 
awaken  human  nature,  the  superior  faculties :  look  at 
those  flat  and  inexpressive  physiognomies  ;  tlie  finger  of 
nature  has  alone  left  there  its  impressiou  ;  a  soul  inhabits 
these  bodies,  but  it  is  a  sluggish  soul,  a  discreet  guest, 
and,  as  a  peaceful  and  silent  neighbor  who  does  not  dis- 
turb the  plastic  force  at  its  work,  left  to  itself.  Never  a 
thought  which  requires  au   etfort,  never  a  movement  of 
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passion,  hurries  the  cfilm  cadence  of  pli3\sical  life.  There 
is  no  danger  that  the  architectonic  features  ever  become 
changed  by  the  pla}'  of  vohintary  movements,  and  never 
would  liberty  trouble  the  functions  of  vegetative  life.  As 
the  profound  calm  of  the  mind  does  not  bring  about  a 
notable  degenerac}'  of  forces,  the  expense  would  never 
surpass  the  i-eceipts  ;  it  is  rather  the  animal  economv  which 
would  always  be  in  excess.  In  exchange  for  a  certain  sum 
of  well-being  which  it  throws  as  bait,  the  mind  makes 
itself  the  servant,  the  punctual  major-domo  of  physical 
nature,  and  places  all  his  glory  in  keeping  his  books  in 
order.  Thus  will  be  accomplished  that  which  organic 
nature  can  accomplish  ;  thus  will  the  work  of  nutrition  and 
of  reproduction  prosper.  So  happy  a  concord  between 
animal  nature  and  the  will  cannot  but  be  I'avorable  to 
architectonic  beauty,  and  it  is  there  that  we  can  observe 
this  beauty  in  all  its  purity.  But  the  general  forces  of 
nature,  as  every  one  knows,  are  eternally  at  warfare  with 
the  particular  or  organic  forces,  and,  however  cleverly  bal- 
anced is  the  te  ^hnique  of  a  bod}',  the  coliesion  and  the 
weight  end  always  by  getting  the  upper  hand.  Al^o  archi- 
tectonic beauty,  so  far  as  it  is  a  simple  production  of 
nature,  has  its  fixed  periods,  its  blossoming,  its  maturity, 
and  its  decline  —  periods  the  revolution  of  wliich  can  easily 
be  accelerated,  but  not  retarded  in  any  case,  by  the  pla}^ 
of  the  will,  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  it  most  frequently 
finishes  ;  little  by  little  matter  takes  tlie  upper  hand  over 
form,  and  the  plastic  principle,  which  vivified  the  being, 
prepares  for  itself  its  tomb  under  the  accumulation  of 
matter. 

However,  although  no  dumb  trait,  considered  in  an 
isolated  point  of  view,  can  be  an  expression  of  the  mind, 
a  face  composed  entirely  of  these  kinds  of  features  can  be 
characterized  in  its  entireness  by  precisel}'  the  same  rea- 
son as  a  fixce  which  is  speaking  only  as  an  expression  of 
sensuous  nature  can  be  nevertheless  characteristic.  I 
mean  to  say  that  the  mind  is  oi)liged  to  exercise  its  activ- 
ity and  to  feel  conformably  to  its  moral  nature,  and  it  ac- 
cuses itself  and  betrays  its  fault  when  the  face  wiiich  it 
animates  shows  no  trace  of  this  moral  activity.  If,  there- 
fore, the  pure  and  beautiful  expression  of  the  destination 
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of  man,  whioli  is  marked   in  his   architectonic   structure, 
penetrates  us  with  satistaction  and  respect  for  the  sover- 
eign, reason,  who  is  the  author  of  it,  at  all  events  these 
two  sentiments  will  not  be  for  us  without  mixture  but  in  as 
far  as  we  see  in  man  a  simple  creation  of  nature.     But  if 
Ave  consider  in  him  the  moral  person,  we  have  a  right  to 
demand  of  his  face  an  expression  of  the  person,  and  if 
this  expectation  is  deceived  contempt  will  infallibly  follow. 
Simply  organic  beings  have  a  right  to  our  respect  as  crea- 
tures ;  man  cannot  pretend  to  it  but  in   the  capacit}'  of 
creator,  that  is  to  sa_y,  as  being  himself  the  determiner  of 
his  own  condition.     He  ought  not  onl}-,  as  the  other  sen- 
suous creatures,  to  reflect  the   rays  of  a  foreign  intelli- 
gence, were  it  even  the  divine  intelligence  ;  man  ought,  as 
a  sun,  to  shine  by  his  own  light. 

Thus  we  require  of  man  a  speaking  expression  as  soon 
as  he  becomes  conscious  of  his  moral  destiny  ;  but  we  de- 
sire at  the  same  time  that  this  expression  speak  to  his  ad- 
vantage, that  is  to  say,  it  marks  in  him  sentiments  con- 
f(jrmal)le  to  his  moral  destiriy,  and  a  superior  moral  apti- 
tude.    This  is  what  reason  requires  in  the  human  face. 

But,  on  the  other  side,  man,  as  far  as  he  is  a  phenome- 
non, is  an  object  of  sense  ;  there,  where  the  moral  senti- 
ment is  satisfied,  the  aesthetic  sentiment  does  not  under- 
stand its  being  made  a  sacrifice,  and  the  concomity  with 
an  idea  ought  not  to  lessen  the  beaut}"  of  the  })henomenon. 
Thus,  as  much  as  reason  requires  an  expression  of  the 
moralit}'  of  the  subject  in  the  human  face,  so  much,  and 
with  no  less  rigor,  does  the  eve  demand  beautv.  As  these 
two  requirements,  altliough  coming  from  the  ^irinciples  of 
the  api)reciation  of  different  degrees,  address  themselves 
to  the  same  object,  also  both  one  and  the  other  must  be 
given  satisfaction  by  one  and  the  same  cause.  The  dispo- 
sition of  the  soul  which  places  man  in  the  best  state  for 
accomplishing  his  moral  destiny  ought  to  give  place  to  an 
expression  that  will  be  at  the  same  time  the  most  advan- 
tageous to  his  beauty  as  |)henomenon  ;  in  other  terms,  his 
moral  exercise  ought  to  lie  revealed  by  grace. 

But  a  great  dilPiculty  now  i)resents  itself  from  the  idea 
alone  of  the  expressive  movements  which  bear  witness  to 
the  morality  of  the  subject :  it  appears  that  the  cause  of 
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these  movements  is  necessarih-  a  moral  cause,  a  principle 
which  resides  beyond  the  world  of  sense  ;  and  from  the 
sole  idea  of  beau\y  it  is  not  less  evident  that  its  principle 
is  purely  sensuous,  and  that  it  onght  to  be  a  simple  effect 
of  nature,  or  at  the  least  appear  to  be  such.  But  if  the 
ultimate  reason  of  the  movements  which  offer  a  moral  ex- 
pression is  necessarih'  without,  and  the  ultimate  reason  of 
tlfe  beautiful  necessarily  within,  tlie  sensuous  world,  it  ap- 
pears that  f/nice,  wjiicli  oug'hj'  to  unite.Jb.Qlh  of  tlienr,  con- 
tains  a  manifest  contradiction. 

To  avoid  this  contradiction  we  must  admit  that  the 
moral  cause,  whicli  in  our  soul  is  the  foundation  of  grace, 
brings,  in  a  necessary  manner,  in  the  sensibility  which  de- 
pends on  that  cause,  precisely  that  state  which  contains  in 
itself  the  nat-ural  conditions  of  beauty.  I  will  explain. 
The  beautiful,  as  each  sensuous  pihenomenon,  supposes 
certain  conditions,  and,  in  as  far  as  it  is  beautiful,  these 
are  purely  conditi(jns  of  the  senses  ;  well,  then,  in  that 
the  mind  (in  virtue  of  a  law  that  we  cannot  fathom),  from 
the  state  in  which  it  is,  itself  prescribes  to  physical  nature 
which  accompanies  it,  its  own  state,  and  in  that  the  state 
of  moral  perfection  is  precise!}'  in  it  the  most  favorable 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  physical  conditions  of 
beauty,  it  follows  that  it  is  the  mind  which  renders  beauty 
possible  ;  and  there  its  action  ends.  But  whether  real 
beauty  comes  forth  from  it,  that  depends  upon  the  physical 
conditions  alluded  to,  and  is  consequently  a  free  effect  of 
nature.  Therefore,  as  it  cannot  be  said  that  nature  is 
properl}'  free  in  the  voluntary  movements,  in  whicli  it  is 
emplo3ed  but  as  a  means  to  attain  an  end,  and  as,  on  the 
other  side,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  is  free  in  its  involun- 
tary movements,  which  express  the  moral,  the  liberty  with 
which  it  manifests  itself,  dependent  as  it  is  on  the  will  of 
the  subject,  must  be  a  concession  that  the  mind  makes  to 
nature;  and,  consequentl}',  it  can  be  said  tliat  fjntce  is  a 
favor  in  which  the  moral  has  desired  to  gratify  the  sen- 
suous element ;  the  same  as  the  architectonic  beauty  may 
be  considered  as  nature  acquiescing  to  the  technical  form. 

May  I  be  permitted  a  comparison  to  clear  up  this  j)oint? 
Let  us  suppose  a  monarchical  state  administered  in  sucli  a 
way  that,  although  all  goes  on  according  to  the  will  of  one 
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person,  each  citizen  could  persuade  himself  that  he  governs 
and  obeys  only  his  own  inclination,  we  should  call  that 
government  a  liberal  government. 

But  we  should  look  twice  before  we  should  thus  qualify 
a  government  in  which  the  chief  makes  his  will  outweigh 
the  wishes  of  the  citizens,  or  a  government  in  which  the 
will  of  the  citizens  outweighs  that  of  tiie  chief.  In  the 
first  case,  the  government  would  be  no  more  liberal ;  in 
the  second,  it  would  not  be  a  government  at  all. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  make  application  of  these  examples 
to  what  the  human  face  could  be  under  the  government  of 
the  mind.  If  the  mind  is  manifested  in  such  a  way'H 
through  the  sensuous  nature  subject  to  its  empire  that  it 
executes  its  behests  with  the  most  faithful  exactitude,  or 
expresses  its  sentiments  in  the  most  perfectly  speaking 
manner,  without  2oino-  in  the  least  aoaiust  that  which  the 
aesthetic  sense  demands  from  it  as  a  phenomenon,  then  we 
shall  see  produced  that  which  we  call  grace.  But  this  is 
far  from  being  grace,  if  mind  is  manifested  in  a  con- 
strained manner  hv  the  sensuous  nature,  or  if  sensuous 
nature  acting  alone  in  all  liberty  the  expression  of  moral 
nature  was  absent.  In  the  first  case  there  would  not  be 
beauty  ;  in  the  second  the  beauty  would  l)e  devoid  of  plug. ( 

The  super-sensuous  cause,  therefore,  the  cause  of  which 
the  jirinci|)le  is  in  the  soul,  can  alone  render  grace  speak- 
ing, and  it  is  the  purely  sensuous  cause  having  its  princi- 
ple in  nature  which  alone  can  render  it  beautiful.  We 
are  not  more  authorized  in  asserting  that  mind  engenders 
beauty  than  we  should  be,  in  the  former  example,  in  main- 
taining that  the  chief  of  the  state  jn'oduces  liberty;  be- 
cause we  can  indeed  leave  a  man  in  his  libertv,  but  not 
give  it  to  him. 

But  just  as  when  a  people  feels  itself  free  under  the 
constraint  of  a  foreign  will,  it  is  in  a  great  degree  due  to 
the  sentiments  animating  the  prince  ;  and  as  this  liberty 
would  run  great  risks  if  the  prince  took  opposite  senti- 
ments, so  also  it  is  in  the  moral  dispositions  of  the  mind 
which  suggests  them  that  we  must  seek  the  beauty  of  free 
movements.  And  now  the  (piestion  which  is  presented  is 
this  one  :  AVhat  then  are  tiie  conditions  of  personal  moralit}'' 
which  assure  the  utmost  amount  of  liberty  to  the  sensuous 
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instruments  of  the  will?  and  what  are  the  moral  senti- 
ments which  agree  the  best  in  their  expression  with  the 
beautiful? 

That  which  is  evident  is  that  neither  the  will,  in  the 
intentional  movement,  nor  the  passion,  in  the  sympathetic 
movement,  ought  to  act  as  a  force  with  regard  to  the 
physical  nature  which  is  subject  to  it,  in  ord'er  that  this, 
in  obeying  it,  may  have  beauty.  In  truth,  without  going 
further,  common  seuse  considers  ea^ic  to  be  the  lirst  requisite 
of  grace.  It  is  not  less  evident  that,  on  another  side,  nature 
ought  not  to  act  as  a  force  with  regard  to  mind,  m  order 
to  give  occasion  for  a  fine  moral  expression  ;  for  there, 
where  physical  nature  commands  alone,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  character  of  the  man  should  vanish. 

We  can  conceive  three  sorts  of  relation  of  man  with 
himself:  I  mean  the  sensuous  part  of  man  with  the  rea- 
sonable part.  From  these  three  relations  we  have  to  seek 
which  is  that  one  which  best  suits  him  in  the  sensuous 
world,  and  the  expression  of  which  constitutes  the  beau- 
tiful. Either  man  enforces  silence  upon  the  exigencies  of 
his  sensuous  nature,  to  govern  himself  conformably  with 
the  superior  exigencies  of  his  reasonable  natr.re  ;  or  else, 
on  tlie  contrary,  he  subjects  the  reasonable  portion  of  his 
being  to  the  sensuous  part,  reducing  himself  thus  to  obey 
only  the  impulses  which  the  necessity  of  nature  imprints 
upon  him,  as  well  as  upon  the  other  phenomena  ;  or  lastly, 
harmony  is  established  between  the  impulsions  of  the  one 
and  the  laws  of  the  other,  and  man  is  in  perfect  accord 
j\-itli  himself. 

If  he  has  the  consciousness  of  his  spiritual  person,  of  bis 
pure  autonomy,  man  rejects  all  that  is  sensuous,  and  it 
is  only  when  thus  isolated  from  matter  that  he  feels  to 
the  full  his  moral  liberty.  But  for  that,  as  his  sensuous 
nature  opposes  an  oljstinate  and  vigorous  resistance  to 
him,  he  must,  on  his  side,  exercise  upon  it  a  notable 
pressure  and  a  strong  effort,  without  which  he  could 
neither  put  aside  the  appetites  nor  reduce  to  silence  the 
enegetic  voice  of  instinct.  A  mind  of  this  quality  makes 
the  physical  nature  which  depends  on  him  feel  that  it  has 
a  master  in  him,  whether  it  fulfils  the  orders  of  the  will 
or  endeavors   to   anticipate   them.     Under  its  stern  diii- 
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cipline  sensuousncss  appears  then  repressed,  and  interior 
resistance  will  betray  itself  exteriorly  b}'  the  constraint. 
This  moral  state  cannot,  then,  be  favorable  to  beaut^', 
because  nature  cannot  [)rotUice  the  beautiful  but  as  far  as 
it  is  free,  and  consequently  that  which  betrays  to  us  the 
struggles  of  moral  hbert}'  against  matter  cannot  either  be 
grace. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  subdued  by  its  wants,  man  allows 
himself  to  be  governed  without  reserve  by  the  instinct  of 
nature,  it  is  his  interior  autononn'  that  vanishes,  and  with 
it  all  trace  of  this  autonomy  is  exteriorly  effaced.  The 
animal  nature  is  alone  visible  upon  his  visage  ;  the  eye 
is  watery  and  languishing,  the  mouth  rapaciouslv  open, 
the  voice  trembling  and  muffled,  the  breathing  short  and 
rapid,  the  limbs  trembling  with  nervous  agitation  :  the 
w'hole  body  by  its  languor  betrays  its  moral  degradation. 
Moral  force  has  renounced  all  resistance,  and  plu'sical 
nature,  with  such  a  man,  is  placed  in  full  liberty.  But 
precisely  this  complete  abandonment  of  moral  independ- 
ence, which  occurs  ordmarily  at  the  moment  of  sensuous 
desire,  and  more  still  at  the  moment  of  enjoyment,  sets  sud- 
denly brute  matter  at  liberty  which  until  then  had  been 
kept  in  equilibrium  b}'  the  active  and  passive  forces. 
The  inert  forces  of  nature  commence  from  thence  to  gain 
the  upper  hand  over  the  living  forces  of  the  organism  ; 
the  form  is  oppressed  by  matter,  humanity  b}-  common 
nature.  The  eye,  in  which  the  soul  shone  forth,  becomes 
dull,  or  it  protrudes  from  its  socket  with  I  know  not  what 
glass}'  haggard ness ;  the  delicate  pink  of  the  cheeks 
thickens,  and  spreads  as  a  coarse  pigment  in  unitbrm 
layers.  The  mouth  is  no  longer  anything  but  a  simple 
opening,  because  its  form  no  longer  depends  upon  the 
action  of  forces,  but  on  tiieir  non-resistance  ;  the  gasping 
voice  and  breathing  are  no  more  than  an  effort  to  ease 
the  laborious  and  oppressed  lungs,  and  which  show  a 
simple  mechanical  want,  with  notliing  that  reveals  a  soul. 
In  a  word,  in  that  state  of  libert}'  which  physical  nature 
arrogates  to  itself  from  its  chief,  we  must  not  think  of 
beauty.  Under  the  empire  of  the  moral  agent,  the  liberty 
of  form  was  only  restrained,  here  it  is  crushed  by  brutal 
matter,  which  gains  as  much  ground  as  is  abstracted  from 
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the  will.  Man  in  this  state  not  onl}'  revolts  the  moral 
sense,  wliich  incessantl}'  claims  of  the  face  an  expression  of 
human  dignit}",  but  the  msthetic  sense,  which  is  not  con- 
tent with  simple  matter,  and  which  finds  iij  the  form  an 
unfettered  pleasure — the  aesthetic  sense  will  turn  away 
with  disgust  from  such  a  spectacle,  where  concupiscence 
could  alone  find  its  gratification. 

Of  these  two  relations  between  the  moral  nature  of  man 
and  ills  pliysical  nature,  the  first  makes  us  think  of  a  mon- 
arch)',  where  strict  surveillance  of  the  prince  holds  in  hand 
all  free  movement ;  the  second  is  an  ochlocrac}^  where  the 
citizen,  in  refusing  to  obey  his  legitimate  sovereign,  finds 
he  has  liberty  quite  as  little  as  the  human  face  has  beauty 
when  the  moral  autonomy'  is  oppressed  ;  na}',  on  the  con- 
trary, just  as  the  citizens  are  given  over  to  the  brutal  des- 
r)Otisra  of  the  lowest  classes,  so  the  form  is  given  over 
\  here  to  the  despotism  of  matter.  Just  as  liberty  finds 
itself  between  tlie  two  extremes  of  legal  oppression  and 
anarchy,  so  also  we  shall  find  the  beautiful  between  two  ex- 
tremes, between  the  expression  of  chgnity  wliich  bears 
witness  to  the  domination  exercised  by  the  mind,  and  the 
voluptuous  expression  which  reveals  the  domination  exer- 
Ljeised  by  instinct. 
{  In  other  terms,  if  the  beauty  of  expression  is  incompat- 

ible with  the  absolute  government  of  reason  over  sensuous 
nature,  and  with  the  government  of  sensuous  nature  over 
the  reason,  it  follows  tliat  the  third  state  (for  one  could 
not  conceive  a  fourth)  — that  in  which  the  reason  and  the 
y  senses,  duty  and  inclination,  are  in  harmoiy — will  be  that 
in  wliich  the  beauty  of  play  is  produced.  In  order  that 
~"  obedience  to  reason  ma}'  become  an  object  of  inclination, 
4^  it  must  represent  for  us  the  principle  of  pleasure  ;  for 
pleasure  and  pain  are  the  only  springs  which  set  the  in- 
stincts in  motion.  It  is  true  that  in  life  it  is  the  reverse 
that  takes  place,  and  pleasure  is  ordinarily  the  motive  for 
which  we  act  according  to  reason.  If  morality-  itself  has 
at  last  ceased  to  hold  this  language,  it  is  to  the  immortal 
author  of  the  "Critique"  to  whom  we  must  ofl!"er  our 
thanks  ;  it  is  to  liim  to  whom  the  glory  is  due  of  having 
restored  the  healthy  reason  in  separating  it  from  all  sys- 
tems.    But  in  the  manner  in  which  the  principles  of  this 
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philosopher  are  onlinarih'  expressed  by  himself  and  also 
bj-  others,  it  appears  that  the  inclination  can  never  be  for 
the  moral  sense  otherwise  than  a  ver}'  suspicious  compan- 
ion, and  pleasure  a  dangerous  auxiliarj'  for  moral  deter- 
minations. In  admitting  that  the  instinct  of  happines- 
does  not  exercise  a  blind  domination  over  man,  it  does  not 
the  less  desire  to  interfere  in  the  moral  actions  which  de- 
pend on  free  arbitration,  and  b\'  that  it  changes  the  pure 
action  of  the  will,  which  ought  alwa^'s  to  obe}'  the  law 
alone,  never  the  instinct.  Thus,  to  be  altogether  sure  that 
the  inclination  has  not  interfered  with  the  demonstrations 
of  the  will,  we  prefer  to  see  it  in  opposition  rather  than  in 
accord  with  the  law  of  reason  ;  because  it  may  happen  too 
easily,  when  the  inclination  speaks  in  favor  of  duty,  that 
duty  draws  from  the  recommendation  all  its  credit  over  the 
will.  AncHnJIacij  as  in  practical  morals,  it  is  not  the  con- 
formity  of  jthcjicts  with  JJicLmu-  biit  only  the  conformity 
of  the  sentim^ntsjsvitJijduty-,  which  is  important.  We  do 
not  attach,  and  with  reason,  any  value  to  this  considera- 
tion, that  it  is  ordinarily  more  favorable  to  the  conformity 
of  acts  with  the  law  lih£LLi!2lJil^^lIi£^lLig--0.u  tlip  sidp  nf  dut^'. 
As  a  consequence,  this  much  appears  evident :  that  the 
assent  of  sense,  if  it  does  not  render  suspicious  the  con- 
formity of  the  will  with  duty,  at  least  does  not  guarantee 
it.  Thus  the  sensuous  expression  of  this  assent,  expres- 
sion that  grace  offers  to  us,  could  never  bear  a  sutiicient 
available  witness  to  the  morality  of  the  act  in  which  it  is 
met ;  and  it  is  not  from  that  which  an  action  or  a  senti- 
ment manifests  to  the  e^yes  b_y  graceful  expression  that  we 
must  judge  of  the  moral  merit  of  that  sentiment  or  of  that 
action. 

Up  to  the  present  time  I  believe  I  have  been  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  rigorists  in  morals.  I  shall  not  become,  I 
hope,  a  relaxed  moralist  in  endeavoring  to  maintfiin  in  the 
world  of  plu-nomcna  and  in  the  real  fullilment  of  the  law 
of  duty  those  rights  of  sensuous  nature  which,  upon  the 
ground  of  pure  reason  and  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  moral 
law,  are  completely  set  aside  and  excluded. 

I  will  explam.  Convinced  as  1  am,  and  precisely  be- 
cause I  am  convinced,  that  the  inclination  in  associating 
itself  to  an  act  of  the  will  offers  no  witness  to  the  pure 
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conformity  of  this  act  witli  the  duty,  I  believe  that  we  are 
able  to  infer  from  tliis  that  the  moral  peilection.  of  mau 
cannot  shine  forth  except  from  this  vei:3:_association  of  his 
inclination  with  his  moral  conduct.  In_fact,  the  destiny 
of  man  is  not  to  accomplish  isolated  moral  acts,  but  to  be 
a  moral  being.  That  which  is  prescribed  to  him  does  not 
consist  of  \irtues,  but  of  virtue,  and  virtue  is  not  anything 
else  "than  an  inclination  for  duty."  "^Th'atever,  then,  in 
the  objective  sense,  may  be  the  opposition  which  separates 
the  acts  suggested  by  the  inclination  from  those  which 
duty  determines,  we  cannot  sa3'  it  is  the  same  in  the  sub- 
jective sense  ;  and  not  only  is  it  permitted  to  man  to  ac- 
cord duty  with  pleasure,  but  he  ought  to  establish  between 
them  this  accoi'd,  he  ought  to  obey  his  reason  with  a  sen- 
timent of  joy.  It  is  not  to  throw  it  off  as  a  burden,  nor 
to  cast  it  olf  as  a  too  coarse  skin.  No,  it  is  to  unite  it,  l)y 
a  union  the  most  intimate,  with  his  Ego,  with  the  most 
noble  part  of  his  being,  that  a  sensuous  nature  has  been 
associated  in  him  to  his  purel}'  spiritual  nature.  By  the 
■  fact  that  nature  has  made  of  him  a  being  both  at  once  rea- 
sonable  and  sensuous,  that  is  to  sa}^  a  man,  it  has  pre- 
scribed to  him  the  obligation  not  to  separate  that  which  she 
has  united  ;  not  to  sacrilice  in  him  the  sensuous  being,  were 
r  it  in  the  most  pure  manifestations  of  the  divine  part ;  and 
never  to  found  the  triumph  of  one  over  the  oppression  and 
the  ruin  of  the  other.  It  is  only  when  he  gathers,  so  to 
speak,  his  entire  kwrniniil]  together,  and  his  way  of  think- 
ing in  morals  becomes  the  result  of  the  united  action  of 
the  two  principles,  when  mpralrt}' has  becpjne3Q-Jiiai_a^ 
jecond  ,iiatui-e.^4t  is  then  only  that  it  fs  secure  ;  for,  as  far 
as  the  mind  and  the  duty  are  obliged  to  employ  violence, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  instinct  sliall  have  force  to  resist 
^  \  them.  The  enemy  which  only  is  overturned  can  rise  up 
^,|^_again,  but  the  enemy  reconciled  is  truly  vanipiished.  In 
the  moral  philosophy  of  Kant  the  idea  of  dut}'  is  proposed 
with  a  harshness  enough  to  ruffle  the  Graces,  and  one 
which  could  easily-  tempt  a  feeble  mind  to  seek  for  moral 
perfection  in  the  sombre  paths  of  an  ascetic  and  monastic 
life.  Whatever  precautions  the  great  philosopher  has  been 
able  to  take  in  order  to  shelter  himself  against  this  false 
interpretation,  which  must  be  repugnant  more  than  all  else 
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to  the  screp'  't}-  of  the  free  mind,  he  has  lent  it  a  strong  im- 
pulse, it  /-feeems  to  me,  in  opposing  to  each  other  b\-  a  harsh 
contra!^'!it  the  two  principles  which  act  upon  the  human  will. 
Perhv-^ps  it  was  hardly  possible,  from  the  point  of  view  in 
whi^ch  he  was  placed,  to  avoid  this  mistake;  but  he  has 
ex  i^osed  himself  seriously  to  it.     Upon  the  basis  of  the 
qi^iestion  there  is  no  longer,  after  the  demonstration  he  has 
'given,  any  discussion  possible,  at  least  for  the  heads  which 
think  and  which  are  quite  willing  to  he  persuaded ;  and  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  renounce  at 
once   all  the   attributes  of  the  human  being  than  to  be 
willing  to  reach  on  this  point,  by  reason,  a  different  result. 
But  although  he  began  to  work  without  any  prejudice  when 
he  searched  for  the  truth,  and  though  all  is  here  explained 
b\'  purely  objective  reasons,  it  appears  that  when  he  put 
forward   the  truth  once  found   he  had  been  guided  by  a 
more  subjective  maxim,  which  is  not  difficult,  I  believe,  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  time  and  circumstances. 

AVhat,  in  ftict,  was  the  moral  of  his  time,  either  in  theor}*" 
or  in  its  application?  On  one  side,  a  gross  materialism, 
of  which  the  shameless  maxims  would  revolt  his  soul ;  im- 
pure resting-places  offered  to  the  bastard  characters  of  3. 
century  by  the  unworthy  complacency  of  philosophers  ;  on 
the  other  side,  a  pretended  system  of  perfectibility,  not 
less  suspicious,  which,  to  realize  the  chimera  of  a  general 
perfection  common  to  the  whole  universe,  would  not  be 
embarrassed  for  a  choice  of  means.  This  is  what  would 
meet  his  attention.  So  he  carried  there,  where  the  most 
pressing  danger  lay  and  reform  was  the  most  urgent,  the 
strongest  forces  of  his  principles,  and  made  it  a  law  to 
pursue  sensualism  without  pit}',  whether  it  walks  with  a 
bold  face,  impudently  insulting  morality,  or  dissimulates 
under  the  imposing  veil  of  a  moral,  praiseworthy  end, 
under  which  a  certain  fanatical  kind  of  order  know  how  to 
disguise  it.  He  had  not  to  disguise  ignorance,  but  to  re- 
form perversion  ;  for  such  a  cure  a  violent  blow,  and  not 
persuasion  or  flattery,  was  necessar}" ;  and  the  more  the 
contrast  would  be-violent  between  the  true  principles  and 
the  dominant  maxims,  the  more  he  would  hope  to  provoke 
reflection  upon  this  i)oint.  He  was  the  Draco  of  his  time, 
because  his  time  seemed  to  him  as  yet  unworthy  to  pos- 
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^  sess  a  Solon,  neither  capable  of  receiving  him.  From  tne 
^  sanctuary  of  pure  reason  he  drew  forth  the  mora-^^^'  ^^' 
':  known  then,  and  yet,  in  another  wa}-,  so  known  ;  C  ^i^^*^® 
^  it  appear  in  all  its  saintliness  before  a  degraded  ceii^^^^'^ 
and  troubled  himself  little  to  know  whether  tliere  were ^^'^^ 
too  enfeebled  to  bear  the  brightness. 

But  what  had  the  children  of  the  house  done  for  h\^ 
*  to  have  occupied  himself  only  with  the  valets  ?  Because 
stronglv  impure  inclinations  often  usurp  the  name  of  virtue, 
was  it  a  reason  for  disinterested  inclinations  in  tlie  noblest 
heart  to  be  also  rendered  suspicious  ?  Because  the  moral 
epicurean  had  willingly  relaxed  the  law  of  reason,  in  order 
to  fit  it  as  a  plaything  to  his  customs,  was  it  a  reason  to 
'  thus  exaggerate  harshness,  and  to  make  the_  fulfilment  of 
duty,  which  is  the  niost.jmwerful  jiianifestatim^^ 
freedom,  another  kind  of  decorated  servitude  of  a  more 
specious  name?  And,  in  fact,  between  the  esteem  and  the 
contempt  of  himself  has  the  trul}'  moral  man  a  more  free 
choice  than  the  slave  of  sense  between  pleasure  and  pain  ? 
Is  there  less  of  constraint  tliere  for  a  pure  will  than  here 
for  a  depraved  will?  Must  one,  b}- this  imperative  form 
given  to  the  moral  law,  accuse  man  and  humble  him,  and 
make  of  this  law,  which  is  the  most  sublime  witness  of 
our  grandeur,  the  most  crushing  argument  for  our  fragility  ? 
Was  it  possible  with  this  imj^erative  force  to  avoid  that  a 
prescription  which  man  imposes  on  himself,  as  a  reasonable 
being,  and  which  is  obligatory  only  for  him  on  that  account, 
and  which  is  conciliatory  with  the  sentiment  of  his  liberty 
only — that  this  prescription,  say  I,  took  the  appearance 
of  a  foreign  law,  a  positive  law,  an  appearance  which  could 
hardly  lessen  the  radical  tendenc}'  which  we  impute  to  man 
to  react  against  the  law? 
■;;i  It   is   certainly  not   an   advantage    for  moral  truth    to 

have  as;ainst  itself  sentiments  which  man  can  avow  with- 


o 


out  shame.  Thus,  how  can  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful, 
the  sentiment  of  liberty,  accord  with  the  austere  mind  of 
a  legislation  which  governs  man  rather  through  fear  than 
trust,  which  tends  constantly  to  separate  that  which  nature 
has  united,  and  which  is  reduced  to  hold  us  in  defiance 
against  a  part  of  our  being,  to  assure  its  empire  over  the 
rest?     Human  nature  forms  a  whole  more  united  in  real- 
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it}'  than  it  is  permitted  to  the  pliilosoplier,  who  can  only 
analyze,  to  allow  it  to  appear.  The  reason  can  never 
reject  as  unworthj'  of  it  the  affections  which  the  heart  rec- 
ognizes with  joy  ;  and  there,  where  man  would  be  raorall}'^ 
fallen,  he  can  hardly  rise  in  his  own  esteem.  If  in  the 
moral  order  the  sensuous  nature  were  only  the  oppressed 
part}'  and  not  an  ally,  how  could  it  associate  with  all  the 
ardor  of  its  sentiments  in  a  triumph  which  would  be  cele- 
brated only  over  itself?  how  could  it  be  so  keen  a  partici- 
pator in  the  satisfaction  of  a  pure  spirit  having  conscious- 
ness of  itself,  if  in  the  end  it  could  not  attach  itself  to 
the  pure  spirit  with  such  closeness  that  it  is  not  possible  , 
even  to  intellectual  anal3'sis  to  separate  it  without  vio-) 
lence. 

The  will,  besides,  is  in  more  immediate  relation  with  the 
facult}-  of  feeling  than  with  the  cognitive  faculties,  and  it 
would  be  regrettable  in  man}'  circumstances  if  it  were 
obliged,  in  order  to  guide  itself,  to  take  advice  of  pure 
reason.  I  prejudge  nothing  good  of  a  man  who  dares  so 
little  trust  to  the  voice  of  instinct  that  he  is  obliged  each 
time  to  make  it  appear  first  before  the  moral  law  ;  he  is 
much  more  estimable  who  abandons  himself  with  a  certain 
security  to  inclination,  without  having  to  fear  being  led 
astra}'  b}'  her.  That  proves  in  fact  that  with  him  the 
two  principles  are  already  in  harinj)ny  —  in  that  harmony 
which  places  a  seat  upon  the  perfection  of  the  human 
being,  and  which  constitutes  that  which  we  understand  b}' 
a  noble  soul. 

It  is  said  of  a  man  that  he  has  a  great  soul  when  the 
moral  sense  has  finished  assuring  itself  of  all  the  aflections, 
to  the  extent  of  abandoning  without  fear  the  direction  of 
the  senses  to  the  will,  and  never  incurring  the  risk  of  find- 
ing himself  in  discord  with  its  decisions.  It  follows  that 
in  a  noble  soul  it  is  not  this  or  that  particular  action,  it  is 
the  entire  character  which  is  moral.  Thus  we  can  make 
a  merit  of  none  of  its  actions  because  the  satisfaction  of  an 
instinct  could  not  be  meritorious.  A  noble  soul  has  no 
other  merit  than  to  be  a  noble  soul.  With  as  great  a  facility 
as  if  the  instinct  alone  were  acting,  it  accomplishes  the 
most  painful  duties  of  humanity,  and  tlie  most  heroic 
sacrifice  that  she  obtains  over  the  instinct  of  nature  seems 
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the  effect  of  the  free  action  of  the  instinct  itself.  Also,  it 
has  no  idea  of  the  beaut}-  of  its  act,  and  it  never  occurs  to 
it  that  an}-  other  \va_y  of  acting  could  be  possible  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  moralist  formed  l)y  the  school  and  by  rule, 
is  always  read}-  at  the  first  question  of  the  master  to  give 
an  account  with  the  most  rigorous  precision  of  the  con- 
formity of  its  acts  with  the  moral  law.  The  life  of  this 
one  is  like  a  drawing  where  the  pencil  has  indicated  by 
harsh  and  stiff  lines  all  that  the  rule  demands,  and  which 
could,  if  necessary,  serve  for  a  student  to  learn  the  elements 
of  art.  The  life  of  a  noble  soul,  on  the  contrary,  is  like 
a  painting  of  Titian  ;  all  the  harsh  outlines  are  effaced, 
which  does  not  prevent  the  whole  face  being  more  true, 
difelike  and  harmonious. 

It  is  then  in  a  noble  soul  that  is  found  the  true  harmony 
between  reason  and  sense,  between  inclination  and  duty, 
and  ^xacfi-is- the  expression  of  this  harmony  in  the  sensuous 
world.  It  is  only  in  the  service  of  a  noble  soul  that  nature 
can  at  the  same  time  be  in  possession  of  its  liberty,  and 
preserve  from  all  alteration  the  beauty  of  its  forms  ;  for  the 
one,  its  liberty  would  be  compromised  under  the  tyranny 
of^an  au^tere_smil,  the  other,  under  the  anarchical  regimen 
of-sensuousness.  A  noble  soul  spreads  even  over  a  face  in 
wdiich  the  architectonic  beauty  is  wanting  an  irresistible 
grace,  and  often  even  triumphs  over  the  natural  disfavor. 
All  the  movements  which  proceed  from  a  noble  soul  are 
easy,  sweet,  and  yet  animated.  The  eye  beams  with 
serenity  as  with  liberty,  and  with  the  brightness  of  senti- 
ment ;  gentleness  of  heart  would  naturally  giA'C  to  the  mouth 
a  grace  that  no  affectation,  no  art,  could  attain.  You 
trace  there  no  effort  in  the  varied  play  of  the  physiog- 
nomy, no  constraint  in  the  voluntary  movements — a  noble 
soul  knows  not  constraint ;  the  voice  becomes  music,  and 
the  limpid  stream  of  its  modulations  touches  the  heart. 
The  beauty  of  structure  can  excite  pleasure,  admiration, 
astonishment ;  grace  alone  can-  charm.  Beauty  has  its 
adorers  ;  grace  alone  has  its  lovers  :  for  we  pay  our  homage 
to  the  Creator,  and  we  love  man.  As  a  whole,  grace 
would  be  met  with  especially  amongst  women  ;  beauty, 
on  the  contrary,  is  met  with  more  frequently  in  man,  and 
we  need  not  go  far  without  finding  the  reason.     For  grace 
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we  require  the  union  of  bodily  structure,  as  well  as  that  of 
character :  the  body,  by  its  suppleness,  by  its  prompti- 
tude to  receive  impressions  and  to  bring  them  into  action  ; 
the  character,  b}-  the  moral  harmony  of  the  sentiments. 
Upon  these  two  points  nature  has  been  more  favorable 
to  the  woman  than  to  man. 

The  more  delicate  structure  of  the  woman  receives  more 
rapidh'  each  impression  and  allows  it  to  escape  as  rapidl}^.  It 
requires  a  storm  to  shake  a  strong  constitution,  and  when 
vigorous  muscles  begin  to  move  we  should  not  find  the 
ease  which  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  grace.  That  which 
upon  the  face  of  woman  is  still  a  l)eautiful  sensation  would 
express  suffering  alread}'  upon  the  face  of  man.  Woman 
has  the  more  tender  nerves  ;  it  is  a  reed  which  bends 
luider  the  gentlest  breath  of  passion.  The  soul  glides  in 
soft  and  amiable  ripples  upon  her  expressive  face,  which 
soon  regains  the  calm  and  smooth  surface  of  the  mirror. 

The  same  also  for  the  character  :  for  that  necessary  union 
of  the  soul  with  grace  the  woman  is  more  happily  gifted 
than  man.  The  character  of  woman  rises  rarely  to  the 
supreme  ideal  of  moral  purity,  and  would  rarely  go  bej'ond 
acts  of  affection  ;  her  character  would  often  resist  sen- 
suousness  with  heroic  force.  Precisely'  because  the  moral 
nature  of  woman  is  generall}'  on  the  side  of  inclination, 
the  effect  becomes  the  same,  in  that  which  touches  the 
sensuous  expression  of  this  moral  state,  as  if  the  inclination 
were  on  the  side  of  duty.  Thus  grace  would  be  the  ex- 
pression of  feminine  virtue,  and  this  expression  would  often 
be  wanting  in  maul}-  virtue. 


ON  DIGNITY. 

As  grace  is  the  expression  of  a  noble  soul,  so  is  dignity 
the  expression  of  elevated  feeling. 

It  has  been  prescribed  to  man,  it  is  true,  to  establish ~^ 
betwe  n  his  two  natures  a  unison,  to  form  always  an  | 
harmonious  whole,  and  to  act  as  in  union  with  his  entire     ' 

humanity.     But  this  beauty  of  character,  this  last  fruit  of. > 

human   maturity,  is  but  an    ideal    to  which  he  ought  to 
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force  his  conformity  with  a  constant  vigilance,  but  to 
which,  with  all  his  efforts,  he  can  never  attain. 

He  cannot  attain  to  it  because  his  nature  is  thus  made 
and  it  will  not  change ;  the  physical  conditions  of  his 
existence  themselves  are  opposed  to  it. 

In  fact,  his  existence,  so  far  as  he  is  a  sensuous  creature, 
depends  on  certain  physical  conditions  ;  and  in  order  to 
insure  this  existence  man  ought — because,  in  his  quality  of 
a  free  being,  capable  of  determining  his  modifications  by 
his  own  will — to  watch  over  his  own  preservation  himself. 
Man  ouglit  to  he  made  capable  of  certain  acts  in  order  to 
fulfil  these  physical  conditions  of  his  existence,  and  when 
these  conditions  are  out  of  order  to  re-establish  them. 

But  although  nature  had  to  give  up  to  him  this  care 
which  she  reserves  exclusivel}'  to  herself  in  those  creatures 
which  have  only  a  vegetative  life,  still  it  was  necessary 
that  the  satisfaction  of  so  essential  a  want,  in  which 
even  tlie  existence  of  the  individual  and  of  the  species 
is  interested,  should  not  be  absolutel}'  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  man,  and  his  doubtful  foresight.  It  has  then 
provided  for  this  interest,  which  in  the  foundation  con- 
cerns it,  and  it  has  also  interfered  with  regard  to  the  form 
in  placing  in  the  determination  of  free  arbitration  a 
principle  of  necessity.  From  that  arises  natural  instinct, 
which  is  nothing  else  than  a  principle  of  physical  necessity 
which  acts  upon  free  arbitration  b}'  the  means  of  sensation. 

The  natural  instinct  solicits  the  sensuous  faculty 
through  the  combined  foi'ce  of  pain  and  of  pleasure :  by 
pain  when  it  asks  satisfaction,  and  by  pleasure  when  it 
has  found  what  it  aslvs. 

As  there  is  no  bargaining  possible  with  physical  ne- 
cessity, man  must  also,  in  spite  of  his  liberty,  ieel  what 
nature  desires  him  to  feel.  According  as  it  awakens  in  him 
a  painful  or  an  agreeable  sensation,  there  will  infallibly 
result  in  him  either  aversion  or  desire.  Upon  this  point 
man  quite  resembles  the  brute  ;  and  the  stoic,  whatever  his 
power  of  soul,  is  not  less  sensible  of  hunger,  and  has  no 
less  aversion  to  it,  than  the  w^orm  that  crawls  at  his  feet. 

But  here  begins  the  great  difference :  with  the  lower 
creature  action  succeeds  to  desire  or  aversion  quite  as  of 
necessity,  as  the  desire  to  the  sensation,  and  the  expression 
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to  the  external  impression.  It  is  here  a  perpetual  circle,  a 
chain,  the  links  of  which  necessarily  join  one  to  the  other. 
With  man  there  is  one  more  force — the  will,  which,  as  a 
super-sensuous  facult}-,  is  not  so  subject  to  the  law  of 
nature,  nor  that  of  reason,  that  he  remains  without  free- 
dom to  choose,  and  to  guide  himself  according  to  this  or  to 
that.  The  animal  cannot  do  otherwise  than  seek  to  free 
itself  from  pain  ;  man  can  decide  to  suffer. 

The  will  of  man  is  a  privilege,  a  sublime  idea,  even 
when  we  do  not  consider  the  moral  use  that  he  can  make 
of  it.  But  firstl}',  the  animal  nature  must  be  in  abeyance 
before  approaching  the  other,  and  from  that  cause  it  is 
always  a  considerable  step  towards  reaching  the  moral 
emancipation  of  the  will  to  have  conquered  in  us  the 
necessity  of  nature,  even  in  indifferent  things,  by  the 
exercise  in  us  of  the  simple  will. 

The  jurisdiction  of  nature  extends  as  far  as  the  will, 
but  there  it  stops,  and  the  empire  of  reason  commences. 
Placed  between  these  two  jurisdictions,  the  will  is  abso- 
lutel}'  free  to  receive  the  law  from  one  and  the  other ;  but 
It  is  not  in  the  same  relation  with  one  and  the  other.  In- 
asmuch as  it  is  a  natural  force  it  is  equally  free  with  re- 
gard to  nature  and  with  respect  to  reason  ;  I  mean  to  say 
it  is  not  forced  to  pass  either  on  the  side  of  one  or  of  the 
other  :  but  as  far  as  it  is  a  moral  faculty  it  is  not  free  ;  I 
mean  that  it  ought  to  choose  the  law  of  reason.  It  is  not 
chained  to  one  or  the  other,  but  it  is  obliged  towards  the 
law  of  reason.  The  will  really  then  makes  use  of  its  lib- 
erty' even  whilst  it  acts  contrary  to  reason  :  but  it  makes 
use  of  it  unworthily,  because,  notwithstanding  its  liberty, 
it  is  no  less  under  the  jurisdiction  of  nature,  and  adds  no 
real  action  to  the  operation  of  pure  instinct ;  for  to  will  by 
virtue  of  desire  is  only  to  desire  in  a  different  way.  ^ 

There  may  be  conflict  between  tjiaiaw,ijf  nature,  which.,  1 
works  Tn^ns'lh rough  the  instinct,  and  the  law  of^'feason, 
wiiich  comes  outof^  principles,  when  the  instinct,  to  satisfy 
itself,  demands  of  us  an  action  which  disgusts  our  moral 
sense.  It  is,  tlien,  the  dut}-  of  the  will  to  make  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  instinct  give  way  to  reason.  Whilst  the 
laws  of  nature  oblige  the  will  only  conditionally,  the  laws 
of  reason  oblige  absolutely  and  without  conditions. 
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But  nature  obstinately  maintains  her  rights,  and  as  it  is 
never  by  the  result  of  free  choice  that  she  solicits  us,  she 
also  does  not  withdraw  any  of  her  exigencies  as  long  as 
she  has  not  been  satisfied.  Since,  from  the  first  cause 
which  gave  the  impulsion  to  the  threshold  of  the  will 
where  its  jurisdiction  ends,  all  in  her  is  rigorously  neces- 
sarj^  consequently  she  can  neitlier  give  way  nor  go  back, 
but  must  always  go  forward  and  press  more  and  more  the 
will  on  which  depends  the  satisfaction  of  her  wants. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  we  could  say  that  nature  shortens 
her  road  and  acts  immediately  as  a  cause  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  her  needs  without  having  in  the  first  instance  car- 
ried her  request  before  the  will.  In  such  a  case,  that  is  to 
say,  if  man  not  simply  allowed  instinct  to  follow  a  free 
course,  but  if  instinct  took  this  co'urse  of  itself,  man 
would  be  no  more  than  the  brute.  But  it  is  ycry  doubtful 
whether  this  case  would  ever  present  itself,  and  if  ever  it 
were  really  presented  it  would  remain  to  be  seen  whether 
we  should  not  blame  the  will  itself  for  this  blind  power 
which  the  instinct  would  have  usurped. 

Thus  the  appetitive  facult}'  claims  with  persistence  the 
satisfaction  of  its  wants,  and  the  will  is  solicited  to  pro- 
cure it ;  but  the  will  should  receive  from  the  reason  the 
motives  by  which  she  determines.  What  does  the  reason 
permit?  What  does  she  prescribe?  This  is  what  the  will 
should  decide  upon.  Well,  then,  if  the  will  turns  tov.ards 
the  reason  before  consenting  to  the  request  of  the  instinct, 
it  is  properly  a  moral  act ;  but  if  it  immediately  decides, 
without  consulting  the  reason,  it  is  a  physical  act. 

Every  time,  then,  that  nature  manifests  an  exigence  and 
seeks  to  draw  the  will  along  with  it  by  the  blind  violence 
of  atfective  movement,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  will  to  order 
nature  to  halt  until  reason  has  pronounced.  The  sentence 
which  reason  pronounces,  will  it  be  favorable  or  the  con- 
trary to  the  interest  of  sensuousness?  This  is,  up  to  the 
present  time,  what  the  will  does  not  know.  Also  it  should 
observe  this  conduct  for  all  the  afiective  movements  with- 
out exception,  and  when  it  is  nature  which  has  spoken  the 
first,  never  allow  it  to  act  as  an  immediate  cause.  Man 
would  testify  only  b}'  that  to  his  independence.  It  is 
when,  by  an  act  of  his  will,  he  breaks  the  violence  of  his 
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desires,  which  hasten  towards  the  object  which  should  sat- 
isfy them,  and  would  dispense  entirely  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  will,  —  it  is  only  then  tliat  he  reveals  himself 
in  quality  of  a  moral  boiug,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  free  agent, 
which  dues  not  only  allow  itself  to  experience  either  aver- 
sion or  desire,  but  which  at  all  times  must  icill  his  aversions 
and  his  desires. 

liut  this  act  of  taking  previously  the  advice  of  reason  is 
already  an  attempt  against  nature,  who  is  a  competent 
judge  in  her  own  cause,  and  who  will  not  allow  her  sen- 
tences to  be  submitted  to  a  new  and  strange  jurisdiction  ; 
this  act  of  the  will  which  thus  brings  the  appetitive  faculty 
before  the  tribunal  of  reason  is  then,  in  the  proper  accept- 
ation of  the  word,  an  act  cifjainst  nature^  in  that  it  renders 
accidental  that  which  is  necessary-,  in  that  it  attributes  to 
the  laws  of  reason  the  right  to  decide  in  a  cause  where  the 
laws  of  nature  can  alone  pronounce,  and  where  they  have 
pronounced  effectiveh'.  Just,  in  fact,  as  the  reason  in  the 
exercise  of  its  moral  jurisdiction  is  little  troubled  to  know 
if  the  decisions  it  can  come  to  will  satisfy  or  not  the  sen- 
suous nature,  so  the  sensuous  in  the  exercise  of  the  right 
which  is  proper  to  it  does  not  trouble  itself  whether  its  de- 
cisions woukl  satisfv  pure  reason  or  not.  Each  is  equally' 
necessarj',  though  different  in  necessit}-,  and  this  character 
of  necessity  would  be  destroyed  if  it  were  permitted  for 
one  to  modify  arbitrarily  the  decisions  of  the  other.  This 
is  why  tlie  man  who  has  the  most  moral  energ}'  cannot, 
whatever  resistance  he  opposes  to  instinct,  free  himself 
from  sensuousness,  or  stifle  desire,  but  can  only  deny  it  an 
influence  upon  the  decisions  of  his  will ;  he  can  disarm 
instinct  by  moral  means,  but  he  cannot  ap[)ease  it  but  b}* 
natural  means.  By  his  independent  force  he  may  prevent 
the  laws  of  nature  from  exercising  any  constraint  over  his 
will,  but  he  can  absolutely  change  nothing  of  the  laws 
themselves. 

Thus  in  the  affective  movements  in  which  nature  (in- 
stinct) acts  XXxafiviit  and  seeks  to  do  v.ithout  the  will,  or  to 
draw  it  violently  to  its  side,  the  morality  of  character  can- 
not manifest  itself  but  by  its  resistance,  and  there  is  but 
one  means  of  preventing  tlie  instinct  from  restraining  the 
liberty  of   the   will :  it  is   to  restrain  the  instinct  itself. 
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Thus  we  can  only  have  agreement  between  the  law  of  rea- 
son and  the  affective  phenomena,  under  the  condition  of 
putting  both  in  discord  with  the  exigencies  of  instinct. 
And  as  nature  never  gives  way  to  moral  reasons,  and  re- 
calls her  claims,  and  as  on  her  side,  consequently,  all  re- 
mains in  the  same  state,  in  whatever  manner  the  will  acts 
towards  her,  it  results  that  there  is  no  possible  accord  be- 
tween the  inclination  and  dutj',  between  reason  and  sense  ; 
and  that  here  man  cannot  act  at  the  same  time  witli  all  his 
being  and  with  all  the  harmony  of  his  nature,  but  exclu- 
sivel}'  with  his  reasonable  nature.  Thus  in  these  sorts  of 
actions  we  could  not  find  moral  beautj',  because  an  action 
is  morally  good  only  as  far  as  inclination  has  taken  part 
in  it,  and  here  the  inclination  protests  against  much  more 
than  it  concurs  with  it.  But  these  actions  have  moral 
grandeur,  because  all  that  testifies  to  a  preponderating  au- 
thority exercised  over  the  sensuous  nature  has  grandeur, 
and  grandeur  is  found  only  there. 

It  is,  then,  in  the  affective  movements  that  this  great 
soul  of  which  we  speak  transforms  itself  and  becomes  sub- 
lime ;  and  it  is  the  touchstone  to  distinguish  the  soul  truly 
great  from  what  is  called  a  good  heart,  or  from  the  virtue 
of  teinperament.  When  in  man  the  inclination  is  ranged 
on  the  side  of  morality  only  because  morality  itself  is  hap- 
pil3'  on  the  side  of  inclination,  it  will  happen  that  the  in- 
stinct of  nature  in  the  affective  movements  will  exercise 
upon  the  will  a  full  empire,  and  if  a  sacrifice  is  necessary 
it  is  the  moral  nature,  and  not  the  sensuous  nature,  that 
will  make  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  reason  itself  which 
has  made  the  inclination  pass  to  the  side  of  duty  (which  is 
the  case  in  the  fine  character),  and  which  has  onl}'  con- 
fided the  rudder  to  the  sensuous  nature,  it  will  be  alwa3'S 
able  to  retake  it  as  soon  as  the  instinct  should  misuse  its 
full  powers.  Thus  the  virtue  of  temperament  in  the  af- 
fective movements  falls  back  to  the  state  of  simple  pro- 
duction of  nature,  whilst  the  noble  soul  passes  to  heroism 
pd  rises  to  the  rank  of  pure  intelligence. 

The  rule  over  the  instincts  by  moral  force  is  the  eman- 
cipation of  mind,  and  the  expression  by  which  this  inde- 
pendence presents  itself  to  the  ej'es  in  the  world  of  phe- 
nomena is  what  is  called  dignity. 
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To  consider  this  rigorously :  the  moral  force  in  man  is 
susceptible  of  no  representiition,  for  the  super-sensuous 
could  not  explain  itself  by  a  phenomenon  that  falls  under 
the  sense  ;  but  it  can  be  represented  indirectly  to  the  mind 
by  sensuous  signs,  and  this  is  actually  the  case  with  dig- 
nity in  the  configuration  of  man. 

When  the  instinct  of  nature  is  excited,  it  is  accompa- 
nied just  as  the  heart  in  its  moral  emotions  is,  by  certain 
movements  of  the  body,  which  sometimes  go  before  the 
will,  sometimes,  even  as  movements  purely  sympathetic, 
escape  altogether  its  empire.  In  fact,  as  neither  sensation, 
nor  the  desire,  nor  aversion,  are  subject  to  the  free  arbi- 
tration of  man,  man  has  no  right  over  the  physical  move- 
ments which  immediately  depend  on  it.  But  the  instinct 
does  not  confine  itself  to  simple  desire ;  it  presses,  it  ad- 
vances, it  endeavors  to  realize  its  object ;  and  if  it  does 
not  meet  in  the  autonomy  of  the  mind  an  energetic  resist- 
ance, it  will  even  anticipate  it,  it  will  itself  take  the  initia- 
tive of  those  sorts  of  acts  over  which  the  will  alone  has 
the  right  to  pronounce.  For  the  instinct  of  conservation 
tends  without  ceasing  to  usurp  the  legislative  powers  in 
the  domain  of  the  will,  and  its  eflfbrts  go  to  exercise  over 
man  a  domination  as  absolute  as  over  the  beast.  There 
are,  then,  two  sorts  of  distinct  movements,  which,  in  them- 
selves and  by  their  origin,  in  each  affective  phenomenon, 
arise  in  man  b}'  the  instinct  of  conservation :  those  firstly 
which  immediately  proceed  from  sensation,  and  which, 
consequenth',  are  quite  involuntary  ;  then  those  which  in 
principle  could  and  would  be  voluntary,  but  from  which 
the  blind  instinct  of  nature  takes  all  freedom.  The  first 
refer  to  the  attection  itself,  and  are  united  necessarily  with 
it ;  the  others  respond  rather  to  the  cause  and  to  the  ob- 
ject of  the  affections,  and  are  thus  accidental  and  suscepti- 
ble of  nudification,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  for  infallible 
signs  of  the  affective  phenomena.  But  as  both  one  and 
the  other,  when  once  the  object  is  determined,  are  equally 
necessary  to  the  instinct  of  nature,  so  the}-  assist,  both 
one  and  the  other,  the  expression  of  affective  phenomena  ; 
a  necessary'  competition,  in  order  that  the  expression 
should  be  complete  and  form  a  liarmonious  whole. 

If.  then,  the  will  is  sulticiently  independent  to  repress 
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the  aggressions  of  instinct  and  to  maintain  its  rights 
against  tliis  blind  force,  all  the  phenomena  which  the 
instinct  of  nature,  once  excited,  produce,  in  its  proper 
domain,  will  preserve,  it  is  true,  their  force  ;  but  those 
of  the  second  kind,  those  which  came  out  of  a  foreign 
jurisdiction,  and  which  it  pretended  to  subject  arbitrarily 
to  its  power,  these  phenomena  would  not  take  place. 
Thus  the  phenomena  are  no  longer  in  harmony  ;  but  it  is 
precisely  in  their  opposition  that  consists  the  expression 
of  the  moral  force.  Suppose  that  we  see  a  man  a  prey  to 
the  most  poignant  affection,  manifested  by  movements  of 
the  first  kind,  by  quite  involuntary  movements.  His  veins 
swell,  his  muscles  contract  convulsively,  his  voice  is  stifled, 
his  chest  is  raised  and  projects,  whilst  the  lower  portion 
of  the  torso  is  sunken  and  compressed  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  voluntary  movements  are  soft,  tlie  features  of  the 
face  free,  and  serenity  beams  forth  from  the  brow  and  in 
the  look.  If  man  w^ere  only  a  physical  being,  all  his  traits, 
being  determined  only  by  one  and  the  same  principle, 
would  be  in  unison  one  with  the  other,  and  would  have  a 
similar  expivssion.  Here,  for  example,  they  would  unite 
in  expressing  exclusively  suffering ;  but  as  those  traits 
which  express  calmness  are  mixed  up  with  those  which 
express  suffering,  and  as  similar  causes  do  not  produce 
opposite  effects,  we  must  recognize  in  this  contrast  the 
presence  and  the  action  of  a  moral  force,  independent  of 
the  passive  affections,  and  superior  to  the  impressions  be- 
neath which  we  see  sensuous  nature  give  way.  And  this 
is  why  calmness  under  suffering,  in  which  properly  consists 
dignit3',  becomes  —  indirectly,  it  is  true,  and  bj'  means  of 
reasoning  —  a  representation  of  the  pure  intelligence  which 
is  in  man,  and  an  expression  of  his  moral  liberty.  But  it 
is  not  only  under  suffering,  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the 
word,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  marks  only  the  painful 
affections,  but  generally  in  all  the  cases  m  which  the  appe- 
titive faculty  is  strongly  interested,  that  mind  ought  to 
show  its  liberty,  and  that  dignity  ought  to  be  the  dominant 
expression.  Dignit}'  is  not  less  required  in  ll^e  agreeable 
affections  than  in  the  painful  affections,  because  in  both 
cases  nature  would  willingly  play  the  part  of  master,  and 
has  to  be  held  in  check  by  the  will.     Dignity  relates  to  the 
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form  and  not  to  the  nature  of  the  affection,  and  this  is 
why  it  can  be  possible  that  often  an  allection,  praiseworthy 
in  the  main,  but  one  to  wliich  we  blindly  commit  ourselves, 
degenerates,  from  the  want  of  dignity,  into  vulgarity  and 
baseness  ;  and,  on  the  contrarv,  a  condemnable  att'ection, 
as  soon  as  it  testifies  by  its  form  to  the  empire  of  the  mind 
over  the  senses,  changes  often  its  character  and  approaches 
even  towards  the  sublime. 

Thus  in  dignity  the  mind  reigns  over  the  body  and  bears 
itself_iLS_ruter :  here  it  has  its  independence  to  defend 
— "against  imperious  impulse,  always  ready  to  do  without  it, 
to  act  and  shake  off  its  yoke.  But  in  grace,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  mind  governs  with  a  liberal,  government,  for 
here  the  mind  itself  causes  sensuous  nature  to  act,  and  it 
finds  no  resistance  to  overcome.  But  obedience  only  mer- 
its forbearance,  and  severity  is  only  justifiable  when  pro- 
voked by  opposition. 

Thus  grace  is  nothing  else  than  the  libert}'  of  voluntary 
movements,  and  dignity  consists  in  mastering  involuntary 
moy-fiments.  Grace  leaves  to  sensuous  nature,  where  it 
obeys  the  orders  of  the  mind,  a  certain  air  of  independ- 
ence ;  dignity,  on  the  contrarv.  submits  the  sensuous  nature 
to  mind  where  it  would  make  the  pretensions  to  rule ; 
wherever  instinct  takes  the  initiative  and  allows  itself  to 
trespass  upon  the  attributes  of  the  will,  the  will  must  show 
it  no  indulgence,  but  it  must  testify  to  its  own  independ- 
ence (autonomy),  in  opposing  to  it  the  most  energetic 
resistance.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  will  that  com- 
mences, and  if  instinct  does  but  follow  it,  the  free  arbi- 
tration has  no  longer  to  display  any  rigor,  now  it  must 
show  indulgence.  Such  is  in  a  few  words  the  law  which 
ought  to  regulate  the  relation  of  the  two  natures  of  man  in 
what  regards  the  expression  of  this  relation  in  the  world 
of  phenomena. 

It  follows  that  dignit}-  is  required,  and  is  seen  particu- 
larly in  passive  affection,  whilst  grace  is  shown  in  the  con- 
duct, for  it  is  only  in  suffering  that  the  lil)erty  of  the  soul 
can  be  manifested,  and  only  in  action  that  the  liberty  of 
the  body  can  be  displa3ed. 

If  dignity  is  an  expression  of  resistance  opposed  to 
instinct  by  moral  liberty,  and  if  the  instinct  consequently 
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ought  to  be  considered  as  a  force  that  renders  resistance 
necessary',  it  follows  that  dignity  is  ridiculous  where 
you  have  no  force  of  this  kind  to  resist,  and  contemptible 
where  there  ought  not  to  be  any  such  force  to  combat. 
We  laugh  at  a  comedian,  whatever  rank  or  condition  he 
may  occupy,  who  even  in  indifferent  actions  affects 
dignitv.  We  despise  those  small  souls  who,  for  having 
accomplished  an  ordinaiy  action,  and  often  for  having 
simpl}-  abstained  from  a  base  one,  plume  themselves  on 
their  dignit}'. 

Generally,  what  is  demanded  of  virtue  is  not  properly 
speaking  dignity,  but  grace.  Dignity  is  implicitly  con- 
tained in  the  idea  of  virtue,  which  even  by  its  nature 
supposes  already  the  rule  of  man  over  his  instincts.  It 
is  rather  sensuous  nature  that,  in  the  fulfilment  of  moral 
duties,  is  found  in  a  state  of  oppression  and  constraint, 
particular!}-  when  it  consummates  in  a  painful  sacrifice. 
But  as  the  ideal  of  perfection  in  man  does  not  require  a 
struggle,  but  harmony  between  the  moral  and  physical 
nature,  this  ideal  is  little  compatible  with  dignit}',  which  is 
only  the  expression  of  a  struggle  between  the  two  natures, 
and  as  such  renders  visible  either  the  particular  impotence 
of  the  individual,  or  the  impotence  common  to  the  species. 
In  the  first  case,  when  the  want  of  harmon}'  between  in- 
clination and  duty,  with  regard  to  a  moral  act,  belongs  to 
the  particular  powerlessness  of  the  subject,  the  act  would 
alwa^'s  lose  its  moral  value,  in  as  far  as  that  combat  is 
necessar}-,  and,  in  consequence,  proportionally-  as  there 
would  be  dignity  in  the  exterior  expression  of  this  act ; 
for  our  moral  judgment  connects  each  individual  with  the 
common  measure  of  the  species,  and  we  do  not  allow  man 
to  be  stopped  by  other  limits  than  those  of  liuman 
nature. 

In  the  second  case,  when  the  action  commanded  by 
dut}^  cannot  be  placed  in  harmony  with  the  exigencies 
of  instinct  without  going  against  the  idea  of  human 
nature,  the  resistance  of  the  inclination  is  necessary,  and 
then  only  the  sight  of  the  combat  can  convince  us 
of  the  possibility  of  victory.  Thus  we  ask  here  of  the 
features  and  attitudes  an  expression  of  this  interior 
struggle,    not    being    able   to    take   upon    ourselves    to 
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believe  in  virtue  where  there  is  no  trace  of  hu- 
manity. Where  then  the  moral  law  commands  of  us 
an  action  which  necessarilj'  makes  the  sensuous  nature 
suffer,  tliere  the  matter  is  serious,  and  ought  not  to 
be  treated  as  pla}' ;  ease  and  lightness  in  accomplishing 
this  act  would  be  much  more  likely  to  revolt  us  tlian  to 
satisfy-  us ;  and  thus,  in  consequence,  expression  is  no 
longer  grace,  but  dignit}'.  In  general,  the  law  which 
prevails  here  is,  that  man  ought  to  accomplish  with 
grace  all  the  acts  that  he  can  execute  in  the  sphere  of 
human  nature ;  and  with  dignity  all  those  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  he  is  ol)liged  to  go  beyond  his 
nature. 

In  like  manner  as  we  ask  of  virtue  to  have  grace,  we 
ask  of  inclination  to  have  dig^nity.  Grace  is  not  less  nat- 
ural to  inclination  than  dignity  to  virtue,  and  that  is 
evident  from  the  idea  of  grace,  which  is  all  sensuous  and 
favorable  to  the  liberty  of  physical  nature,  and  which  is 
repugnant  to  all  idea  of  constraint.  The  man  without 
cultivation  lacks  not  by  himself  a  certain  degree  of  grace, 
when  love  or  any  other  affection  of  this  kind  animates 
bim  ;  and  where  do  we  find  more  grace  than  in  children, 
who  are  nevertheless  entirely  under  the  direction  of 
instinct.  The  danger  is  rather  that  inchnation  should  end 
by  making  the  state  of  passion  the  dominant  one,  stifling 
the  independence  of  mind,  and  bringing  about  a  general 
relaxation.  Therefore  in  order  to  conciliate  the  esteem  of 
a  noble  sentiment  —  esteem  can  only  be  inspired  by  that 
which  proceeds  from  a  moral  source  —  the  inclination  must 
always  be  accompanied  by  dignity.  It  is  for  that  reason 
a  person  in  love  desires  to  find  dignity-  in  the  object  of 
this  passion.  Dignity  alone  is  the  warrant  that  it  is 
not  need  which  has  forced,  but  free  choice  which  has 
chosen,  that  he  is  not  desired  as  a  thing,  but  esteemed  as 
a  person. 

We  require  grace  of  him  who  obliges,  dignity  of  the 
person  obliged  :  the  first,  to  set  aside  an  advantage  which 
he  has  over  the  other,  and    which    miglit  wound,  ought 
to  give    to  his  actions,  though  his  decision  may  have  been      . 
disinterested,    the    character   of  an    affective  movement,    ^' 
that  thus,  from  the  part    which  he  allows  inclination  to 
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take,  he  ma}'  have  the  appearance  of  being  the  one  who 
gains  the  most :  the  second,  not  to  compromise  by  the 
dependence  in  which  he  put  himself  the  honor  of  hu- 
manity, of  which  Uberty  is  the  saintly  paWadium,  ought 
to  raise  what  is  onl}'  a  pure  movement  of  instinct  to  the 
height  of  an  act  of  the  will,  and  in  this  manner,  at  the 
moment  when  he  receives  a  favor,  return  in  a  certain 
sense  another  favor. 

We  must  censure  with  grace,  and  own  our  faults  with 
dignity-:  to  put  dignitj'  into  our  remonstrances  is  to  have 
the  air  of  a  man  too  penetrated  by  his  own  advantage  :  to 
put  grace  into  our  confessions  is  to  forget  the  inferiority 
in  which  our  fault  has  placed  us.  Do  the  powerful  desire 
to  conciliate  affection?  Their  superiority  must  be  tem- 
pered by  grace.  The  feeble,  do  they  desire  to  conciliate 
esteem?  The}'  must  through  dignity  rise  above  their 
powerlessness.  Generall}'  it  is  thought  that  dignity  is 
suitable  to  the  throne,  and  every  one  knows  that  those 
seated  upon  it  desire  to  tind  in  their  councillors,  their 
confessors,  and  in  their  parliaments  —  grace.  But  that 
which  may  be  good  and  praiseworthy  in  a  kingdom  is 
not  so  alwa3's  in  the  domain  of  taste.  The  prince  himself 
enters  into  this  domain  as  soon  as  he  descends  from  his 
throne  (for  thrones  have  their  privileges),  and  the  crouch- 
ing courtier  places  himself  under  the  saintly  and  free 
probation  of  this  law  as  soon  as  he  stands  erect  and 
becomes  again  a  man.  The  first  we  would  counsel  to 
supplement  from  the  superfluity  of  the  second  that  which 
he  himself  needs,  and  to  give  him  as  much  of  his  dignity 
as  he  requires  to  borrow  grace  from  him. 

Although  dignit}'  and  grace  have  each  their  proper 
domain  in  which  they  are  manifest,  they  do  not  exclude  each 
other.  The}'  can  be  met  with  in  the  same  person,  and 
even  in  the  same  state  of  that  person.  Further,  it  is 
grace  alone  which  guarantees  and  accredits  dignity,  and 
dignity  alone  can  give  value  to  grace. 

Dignity  alone,  wherever  met  with,  testifies  that  the  de- 
sires and  inclinations  are  restrained  within  certain  limits. 
But  what  we  take  for  a  force  which  moderates  and  rules, 
may  it  not  be  rather  an  obliteration  of  the  faculty  of 
feeling  (hardness)  ?    Is  it  really  the  moral  autonomy,  and 
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may  it  not  be  rather  the  preponderance  of  another  affec- 
tion, and  in  consequence  a  voluntary  interested  effort  that 
restrains  the  outburst  of  the  present  affection?  This  is 
what  grace  alone  can  put  out  of  doubt  in  joining  itself  to 
dignity.  It  is  grace,  I  mean  to  say,  that  testifies  to  a 
peaceful  soul  in  harmon}'  with  itself  and  a  feeling  heart. 

In  like  manner  grace  b}-  itself  shows  a  certain  suscepti- 
bility of  the  feeling  faculty,  and  a  certain  harmony  of 
sentiment.  But  may  this  not  be  a  certain  relaxation  of 
the  mind  which  allows  so  much  liberty  to  sensuous  nature 
and  which  opens  the  heart  to  all  impressions?  Is  it 
indeed  the  moral  which  has  established  this  harmony 
between  the  sentiments?  It  is  dignity  alone  which  can 
in  its  turn  guarantee  this  to  us  in  joining  itself  to  grace ; 
I  mean  it  is  dignity  alone  which  attests  in  the  subject 
an  independent  force,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  will 
represses  the  license  of  involuntary  movement,  it  is  b3' 
dignity  that  it  makes  known  that  the  liberty  of  voluntary 
movements  is  a  simple  concession  on  its  part. 

If  grace  and  dignity,  still  supported,  the  one  by  archi- 
tectonic beaut}-  and  the  other  by  force,  were  united  in  the 
same  person,  the  expression  of  human  nature  would  be 
accomplished  in  him :  such  a  person  would  be  justified 
in  the  spiritual  world  and  set  at  Uberty  in  the  sensuous 
world.  Here  the  two  domains  touch  so  closely  that  their 
limits  are  indistinguishable.  The  smile  that  plays  on 
the  lips  ;  this  sweetl}-  animated  look  ;  that  serenity  spread 
over  the  brow  —  it  is  the  liberty  of  the  reason  which 
gleams  forth  in  a  softened  light.  This  noble  majesty 
impressed  on  the  face  is  the  sublime  adieu  of  the  necessity 
of  nature,  which  disappears  before  the  mind.  Such  is  the 
ideal  of  human  beautv  according  to  which  the  antique 
conceptions  were  formed,  and  we  see  it  in  the  divine  forms 
of  a  y  iobe,  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  in  the  winged  Genius 
of  the  Borghese,  and  ni  the  JMuse  of  the  Bar})erini  palace. 
There,  wliere  grace  and  dignity  are  united,  we  experience 
bv  turns  attraction  and  repulsion  ;  attraction  as  spiritual 
creatures,  and  repulsion  as  being  sensuous  creatures. 

Dignit}'  oilers  to  us  an  example  of  subordination  of 
sensuous  nature  to  moral  nature — an  example  which  we  are 
bound  to  imitate,  but  which  at  the  same  time  goes  beyond 
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the  measure  of  our  sensuous  facuUj'.  This  OitpomJitUt 
between  the  instincts  of  nature  and  the  exigencicis  o't  ine 
moral  law,  exigencies,  however,  that  we  recognize  as  legiti- 
mate, brings  our  feelings  into  play  and  awakens  a  seiitiinent 
that  we  name  esteem,  which  is  inseparable  from  dignity. 

With  grace,  on  the  contrary,  as  with  beauty  in  general, 
reason  finds  its  demands  satisfied  in  the  world  of  sense, 
and  sees  with  surprise  one  of  its  own  ideas  presented  to  it, 
realized  in  tlie  world  of  phenomena.  This  unexpected 
encounter  between  the  accident  of  nature  and  the  necessity 
of  reason  awakens  in  us  a  sentiment  of  joyous  approval 
(contentment)  which  calms  the  senses,  but  which  animates 
and  occupies  the  mind,  and  it  results  necessaril}'  that  we 
are  attracted  by  a  charm  towards  the  sensuous  object.  It 
is  this  attraction  which  we  call  kindliness,  or  love  —  a 
sentiment  inseparable  from  grace  and  beauty. 

The  attraction  —  I  mean  the  attraction  (stimulus)  not 
of  love  but  of  voluptuousness  —  proposes  to  the  senses  a 
sensuous  object  that  promises  to  these  the  satisfaction  of 
a  want,  that  is  to  sa}^  a  pleasure  ;  the  senses  are  con- 
sequently solicited  towards  this  sensuous  object,  and  from 
that  springs  desire,  a  sentiment  which  increases  and  excites 
the  sensuous  nature,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  relaxes 
the  spiritual  nature. 

We  can  say  of  esteem  that  it  inclines  towards  its  object ; 
of  love,  that  it  approaches  with  inclination  towards  its 
object ;  of  desire,  that  it  precipitates  itself  upon  its  object ; 
with  esteem,  tlie  object  is  reason,  and  the  subject  is 
sensuous  nature  ;  with  love,  the  object  is  sensuous,  and  the 
subject  is  moral  nature  ;  with  desire,  the  object  and  the 
subject  are  purely  sensuous. 

With  love  alone  is  sentiment  free,  because  it  is  pure  in  its 
principle,  and  because  it  draws  its  source  from  the  seat  of 
liberty,  from  the  breast  of  our  divine  nature.  Here,  it  is  not 
the  weak  and  base  part  of  our  nature  that  measures  itself 
with  the  greater  and  more  nol)le  part ;  it  is  not  the  sen- 
sibility, a  prey  to  vertigo,  which  gazes  up  at  the  law  of 
reason.  It  is  absolute  great ii ess  which  is  reflected  in  beauty 
and  in  grace,  and  satisfied  in  morality  ;  it  becomes  the 
legislator  even,  the  god  in  us  who  plays  with  his  own 
image  in   the  world   of  sense.     Thus  love  consoles  and 
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dilates  the  heart,  whilst  esteem  strains  it :  because  here 
there  is  nothing  which  could  limit  tlie  lieart  and  compress 
its  impulses,  there  being  nothing  higher  than  absolute 
greatness  ;  and  sensibility,  from  which  alone  liinderance 
could  come,  is  reconciled,  in  the  breast  of  beauty  and  of 
grace,  with  the  ideas  even  of  the  mind.  Love  has  but  to 
descend ;  esteem  aspires  with  effort  towards  an  object 
placed  above  it.  This  is  the  reason  that  the  wicked  love 
nothing,  though  they  are  obliged  to  esteem  man\-  things. 
This  is  whv  the  well-disposed  man  can  hardly  esteem 
without  at  once  feeling  love  for  the  object.  Pure  spirit 
can  only  love,  but  not  esteem  ;  the  senses  know  only 
esteem,  but  not  love. 

The  culi)able  man  is  perpetually  a  prej'  to  fear,  that  he 
may  meet  in  the  world  of  sense  the  legislator  within 
himself;  and  sees  an  enemy  in  all  that  bears  the  stamp  of 
greatness,  of  beauty,  and  of  perfection  :  the  man,  on  the 
contrary,  in  whom  a  noble  soul  breatiies,  knows  no  greater 
pleasure  than  to  meet  out  of  himself  the  image  or  reali- 
zation of  the  divine  that  is  in  him  ;  and  to  embrace  in  the 
world  of  sense  a  symbol  of  the  immortal  friend  he  loves. 
Love  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  generous  and  the  most 
egotistical  thing  in  nature;  the  most  generous,  l)ecnuse  it 
receives  nothing  and  gives  all  —  pure  mind  being  onl^' 
able  to  give  and  not  receive;  the  most  egotistical,  for 
that  whch  he  seeks  in  the  subject,  that  which  he  enjoj's 
in  it,  is  himself  and  never  anything  else. 

But  precisely  because  he  who  loves  receives  from  the 
beloved  object  nothing  l)ut  that  which  he  has  himself 
given,  it  often  happens  that  he  gives  more  than  he  has 
received. 

The  exterior  senses  believe  to  have  discovered  in  the 
object  that  which  the  internal  sense  alone  contemplates  in 
it,  in  the  end  believing  what  is  desired  with  ardor,  and 
the  riches  belonging  to  the  one  who  loves  hide  the  poverty 
of  the  object  loved.  This  is  tiie  reason  why  love  is  subject 
to  illusion,  whilst  esteem  and  desire  are  never  deceived. 
As  long  as  the  super-excitement  of  the  internal  senses 
overcomes  the  internal  senses,  the  soul  remains  under  the 
charm  of  this  Platonic  love,  which  gives  place  only  in  dura- 
tion to  the  delights  enjoyed  by  the  immortals.     But  as 
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soon  as  internal  sense  ceases  to  share  its  visions  with  the 
exterior  sense,  these  take  possession  of  their  rights  and 
iinperioush'  demand  that  which  is  its  due  —  matter.  It  is 
the  terrestrial  Venus  who  profits  by  the  fire  kindled  by  the 
celestial  Venus,  and  it  is  not  rare  to  find  the  physical  in- 
stinct, so  long  sacrificed,  revenge  itself  by  a  rule  all  the 
more  absolute.  As  external  sense  is  never  a  dupe  to  illu- 
sion, it  makes  this  advantage  felt  with  a  brutal  insolence 
over  its  nol)le  rival ;  and  it  possesses  audacity  to  the  point 
of  asserting  that  it  has  settled  an  account  that  the  spiritual 
nature  had  left  under  sufferance. 

Dignity  prevents  love  from  degenerating  into  desire,  and 
grace,  from  esteem  turning  into  fear.  True  beauty,  true 
grace,  ought  never  to  cause  desire.  Where  desire  is  min- 
gled, either  the  object  wants  dignity,  or  he  who  considers 
it  wants  morality  in  his  sentiments.  True  greatness  ought 
never  to  cause  fear.  If  fear  finds  a  place,  3'ou  may  hold 
for  certain  either  tliat  the  object  is  wanting  in  taste  and 
grace,  or  that  he  wiio  considers  it  is  not  at  peace  with  his 
conscience. 

Attraction^  charm,  grace  :  words  commonl}-  employed  as 
synonyms,  but  which  are  not,  or  ought  not  to  be  so,  the 
idea  they  express  being  cai)able  of  many  determinations, 
requiring  different  designations. 

There  is  a  kind  of  grace  which  animates,  and  another 
which  calms  the  heart.  One  touches  nearly  the  sphere  of 
the  senses,  and  the  pleasure  which  is  found  in  these,  if  not 
restrained  b}-  dignit}',  would  easily  degenerate  into  concu- 
piscence ;  we  ma}^  use  the  word  attraction  \_Iieiz]  to  desig- 
nate this  grace.  A  man  with  whom  the  feelings  have  little 
elasticity  does  not  find  in  himself  the  necessary  force  to 
awaken  his  affections  :  he^  needs  to  borrow  it  from  without 
and  to  seek  from  impressions  which  easily  exercise  the 
phantasy,  by  rapid  transition  from  sentiment  to  action,  in 
order  to  estalilish  in  himself  the  elasticity  he  had  lost.  It 
is  the  advantage  that  he  will  find  in  the  society  of  an  at- 
tractive person,  who  by  conversation  and  look  would  stir 
bis  imagination  and  agitate  this  stagnant  water. 

The  calming  grace  approaches  more  nearly  to  dignity, 
inasmuch  as  it  manifests  itself  thi'ough  the  moderation 
which  it  imposes  upon  the  impetuosity  of  the  movements. 
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It  is  to  this  the  man  addresses  himself  whose  imagination 
is  over-excited  ;  it  is  in  this  peaceful  atmosphere  that  the 
heart  seeks  repose  after  the  violence  of  the  storm.  It  is 
to  this  that  I  reserve  especially  the  ai)pellation  of  grace. 
Attraction  is  not  incompatible  with  laughter,  jest,  or  the 
sting  of  raillery ;  grace  agrees  only  with  sympathy  and  love. 

Dignity  has  also  its  degrees  and  its  shades.  If  it  ap- 
proaches grace  and  beauty,  it  takes  the  name  of  nobleness  ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  inclines  towards  the  side  of  fear,  it 
becomes  haughtiness. 

The  utmost  degree  of  grace  is  ravishing  charm.  Dig- 
nity, in  its  highest  form,  is  called  vu/Jestt/.  In  the  ravish- 
ing we  love  our  Ego,  and  we  feel  our  being  fused  with  the 
object.  Liberty  in  its  plenitude  and  iu  its  highest  enjoy- 
ment tends  to  tlie  complete  destruction  of  liberty,  and  the 
excitement  of  the  mind  to  the  delirium  of  the  voluptuous- 
ness of  the  senses.  Majesty,  on  the  contrary,  proposes  to 
us  a  law,  a  moral  ideal,  which  constrains  us  to  turn  back 
our  looks  upon  ourselves.  God  is  there,  and  the  senti- 
ment we  have  of  His  presence  makes  us  bend  our  eyes 
upon  the  ground.  AVe  forget  all  that  is  without  ourselves, 
and  we  feel  but  the  heavy  burden  of  our  own  existence. 

Majest}-  belongs  to  what  is  hoi}-.  A  man  cai)able  of 
giving  us  an  idea  of  holiness  possesses  majesty,  and  if  we 
do  not  go  so  far  as  to  kneel,  our  mind  at  least  i)rostrates 
itself  before  him.  But  the  mind  recoils  at  once  upon  the 
slightest  trace  of  human  imperfection  which  he  discovers 
in  the  object  of  his  adoration,  because  that  which  is  only 
comparative!}'  great  cannot  subdue  the  heart. 

Power  alone,  however  terrible  or  without  limit  we  may 
suppose  it  to  be,  can  never  confer  majest}-.  Power  im- 
poses only  upon  the  sensuous  being  ;  majesty  should  act 
upon  the  mind  itself,  and  rob  it  of  its  liberty.  A  man 
who  can  pronounce  upon  me  a  sentence  of  death  has  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  of  majesty  for  me  the  moment  I  am 
what  I  ought  to  be.  His  advantage  over  me  ceases  as 
soon  as  I  insist  on  it.  But  he  who  offers  to  me  in  his  per- 
son the  image  of  pure  will,  before  him  I  would  prostrate 
myself,  if  it  is  possible,  for  all  eternity. 

Grace  and  dignity  are  too  high  in  value  for  vanity  and 
stupidity  not  to  be  excited  to  appropriate  them  by  imita- 
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tion.  There  is  onl}'  one  means  of  attaining  this  :  it  is  to 
imitate  the  moral  state  of  wiiicli  they  are  the  expression. 
All  other  imitation  is  but  to  ape  them,  and  would  be  recog- 
nized directly  through  exaggeration. 

Just  as  exaggeration  of  the  sublime  leads  to  inflation, 
and  affectation  of  nobleness  to  preciosity,  in  the  same  man- 
ner affectation  of  grace  ends  in  coquetry-,  and  that  of  dig- 
nity to  stiff  solemnity,  false  gravity. 

There  where  true  grace  simply  used  ease  and  prevenance, 
affected  grace  becomes  effeminacy.  One  is  content  to  use 
discreetly  the  voluntary  movements,  and  not  thwart  unne- 
cessaril}-  the  libert}'  of  nature ;  the  other  has  not  even  the 
heart  to  use  properl}'  the  organs  of  will,  and,  not  to  fall 
into  hardness  and  heaviness,  it  prefers  to  sacrifice  some- 
thing of  the  aim  of  movement,  or  else  it  seeks  to  reach  it 
by  cross  wa3's  and  indirect  means.  An  awkward  and  stiff 
dancer  expends  as  much  force  as  if  he  had  to  work  a 
windmill ;  with  his  feet  and  arms  he  describes  lines  as  an- 
gular as  if  he  were  tracing  figures  with  geometrical  pre- 
cision ;  the  affected  dancer,  on  the  other  hand,  glides  with 
an  excess  of  delicacy,  as  if  he  feared  to  injure  himself  on 
coming  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  his  feet  and  hands 
describe  only  lines  in  sinuous  curves.  The  other  sex, 
which  is  essentially  in  possession  of  true  grace,  is  also  that 
one  which  is  more  frequently  culpable  of  affected  grace, 
but  this  affectation  is  never  more  distasteful  than  when 
used  as  a  bait  to  desire.  The  smile  of  true  grace  thus 
gives  place  to  the  most  repulsive  grimace  ;  the  fine  play 
of  look,  so  ravishing  when  it  displays  a  true  sentiment,  is 
only  contortion  ;  the  melodious  inflections  of  the  voice,  an 
irresistible  attraction  from  candid  lips,  are  only  a  vain  ca- 
dence, a  tremulousness  which  savors  of  study  :  in  a  word, 
all  the  harmonious  charms  of  woman  become  only  decep- 
tion, an  artifice  of  the  toilet. 

If  we  have  many  occasions  to  observe  the  affected  grace 
in  the  theatre  and  in  the  ball-room,  there  is  also  often  oc- 
casion of  studying  the  affected  dignit}^  in  the  cabinet  of 
ministers  and  in  the  study-rooms  of  men  of  science  (nota- 
ably  at  universities).  True  dignity  is  content  to  prevent 
the  domination  of  the  affections,  to  keep  the  instinct  within 
just  limits,  but  there  only  where  it  pretends  to  be  master 
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in  the  involuntary  movements ;  false  dignity  regulates 
with  an  iron  sceptre  even  the  voluntary  movements,  it  op- 
presses the  moral  movements,  which  were  sacred  to  true 
dignity,  as  well  as  the  sensual  movements,  and  destroys 
alfthe  mimic  play  of  the  features  by  which  the  soul  gleams 
forth  upon  the  face.  It  arms  itself  not  only  against  rebel 
nature,  but  against  submissive  nature,  and  ridiculously 
seeks  its  greatness  in  subjecting  nature  to. its  yoke,  or,  if 
this  does  not  succeed,  in  hiding  it.  As  if  it  had  vowed 
hatred  to  all  that  is  called  nature,  it  swathes  the  body  in 
long,  heavy-plaited  garments,  which  hide  the  human  struc- 
ture ;  it  paralyzes  the  limbs  in  surcharging  them  with  vain 
ornaments,  and  goes  even  the  length  of  cutting  the  hair  to 
replace  this  gift  of  nature  by  an  artificial  production.  True 
dignity  does  not  blush  for  nature,  but  only  for  brute  na- 
ture ;  it  always  has  an  open  and  frank  air ;  feeling  gleams 
in  its  look  ;  calm  and  serenity  of  mind  is  legible  upon  the 
brow  in  eloquent  traits.  False  gravity,  on  the  contrary, 
places  its  dignity  in  the  lines  of  its  visage  ;  it  is  close, 
mysterious,  and  guards  its  features  with  the  care  of  an 
actor;  all  the  muscles  of  its  face  are  tormenled,  all  natural 
and  true  expression  disappears,  and  the  entire  man  is  like 
a  sealed  letter. 

But  false  dignity  is  not  always  wrong  to  keep  the  mimic 
play  of  its  features  under  sharp  disciphne,  because  it 
might  betray  more  than  would  be  desired,  a  precaution 
true  dignity  has  not  to  consider.  True  dignity  wishes  only 
to  rule^not  to  conceal  nature  ;  in  false  dignity,  en  the  con- 
trary, nature  rules  the  more  powerfully  within  because  it 
is  controlled  outwardl}'.  * 

*  Art  can  make  use  of  a  proper  solcmnitv.  Its  object  is  only  to  prepare 
the  mind  for  somethinjr  important.  Wlien'the  poet  is  anxious  to  produce 
a  great  impression  he  tunes  the  mind  to  receive  it. 
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ON    THE    NECESSARY     LIMITATIONS    IN    THE 
USE   OF   BEAUTY   OF   FORM. 

The  abuse  of  the  beautiful  and  the  encroachments  of 
imagination,  when,  having  only  the  casting  vote,  it  seeks 
to  grasp  the  law-giving  sceptre,  has  done  great  injury 
alike  in  life  and  in  science.  It  is  therefore  liighly  expe- 
dient to  examine  very  closely  the  l)ounds  that  have  been 
assisrned  to  the  use  of  beautiful  forms.  These  limits  are 
embodied  in  the  very  nature  of  the  beautiful,  and  we  have 
only  to  call  to  mind  how  taste  expresses  its  influence  to  be 
able  to  determine  lioin  far  it  ought  to  extend  it. 

The  following  are  the  principal  operations  of  taste  ;  to 
bring  the  sensuous  and  spiritual  powers  of  man  into  har- 
mony, and  to  unite  them  in  a  close  alliance.  Consequently, 
whenever  such  an  intim'ite  alliance  between  reason  and 
the  senses  is  suitable  and  legitimate,  taste  may  be  allowed 
influence.  But  taste  reaches  the  bounds  which  it  is  not 
permitted  to  pass  without  defeating  its  end  or  removing 
us  from  our  duty,  in  all  cases  where  the  bond  between 
mind  and  matter  is  given  up  for  a  time,  where  we  must  act 
for  the  time  as  purel}'  creatures  of  I'easpn,  whether  it  be  to 
attain  an  end  or  to  perform  a  dut}'.  Cases  of  this  kind  do 
realh^  occur,  and  they  are  even  incumbent  on  us  in  carrying 
out  our  destiny. 

For  we  are  destined  to  obtain  knowledge  and  to  act 
from  knovvleilge.  In  both  cases  a  certain  readiness  is 
required  to  exclude  the  senses  from  that  which  the  spirit 
does,  because  feelings  must  be  abstracted  from  knowl- 
edge, and  passion  or  desire  from  ever}-  moral  act  of  the 
will. 

When  we  knoiv,  we  take  up  an  active  attitude,  and  our 
attention  is  directed  to  an  object.,  to  a  relation  between 
different  representations.  When  wc/'eel,  we  have  apass/ve 
attitude,  and  our  attention —  if  we  may  call  that  so,  which 
is  no  conscious  operation  of  the  mind — is  only  directed 
to  our  own  condition,  as  far  as  it  is  motlified  by  the 
impression  received.     Now,  as  we  only  feel  and  do  not 
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know  the  beautiful,  we  do  not  distinguish  any  relation 
between  it  and  other  objects,  we  do  not  refer  its  represen- 
tation to  otlier  representations,  but  to  ourselves  who  have 
expoiiencod  the  inii)ression.  We  learn  or  experience 
notliing  in  the  beautiful  object,  but  we  perceive  a  change 
occasioned  by  it  in  our  own  condition,  of  which  the 
imiiression  produced  is  the  expression.  Accordingly  our 
knowledge  is  not  enlarged  by  judgments  of  taste,  and  no 
knowledge,  not  even  that  of  beauty,  is  obtained  by  the 
feeling  of  beauty.  Therefore,  when  knowledge  is  the 
(object,  tiiste  can  give  us  no  help,  at  least  directly  and 
iniuiediatel}- ;  on  the  contrary,  knowledge  is  shut  out  as 
lung  as  we  are  occupied  with  beauty. 

lint  it  may  be  ol)jected,  What  is  the  use  then  of  a  grace- 
ful embodiment  of  conceptions,  if  the  object  of  the  dis- 
cussion or  treatise,  which  is  simply  and  solely  to  produce 
knowledge,  is  rather  hindered  than  benefited  by  ornament? 
To  convince  the  understanding  this  gracefulness  of  clothing 
can  certainly  avail  as  little  as  the  tasteful  arrangement  of 
a  banquet  can  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  guests,  or  the 
outward  elegance  of  a  person  can  give  a  clue  to  his  intrinsic 
wortli.  But  just  as  the  appetite  is  excited  by  the  beauti- 
ful arrangement  of  the  table,  and  attention  is  directed  to 
the  elegant  person  in  question,  by  the  attractiveness  of  the 
exterior,  so  also  we  are  placed  in  a  favorable  attitude  to 
receive  truth  by  the  charming  representation  given  of  it ; 
we  are  led  to  open  our  souls  to  its  reception,  and  the 
ol)stacles  are  removed  from  our  niinds  which  would  have 
otherwise  opposed  the  difficult  pursuit  of  a  long  and  strict 
concatenation  of  thought.  It  is  never  the  contents,  the 
substance,  that  gains  by  the  beauty  of  form  ;  nor  is  it  the 
understanding  that  is'  helped  by  taste  in  the  act  of 
knowing.  The  substance,  the  contents,  must  commend 
themselves  to  the  understanding  directly,  of  themselves  ; 
whilst  the  beautiful  form  speaks  to  the  imagination,  and 
flatters  it  with  an  appearance  of  freedom. 

But  even  further  limitations  are  necessary  in  this  inno- 
cent subserviency  to  the  senses,  which  is  only  allowed  in 
the  form,  without  changing  anything  in  the  substance. 
Great  moderation  must  be  always  used,  and  sometimes 
the  end  in  view  may  be  completel}'  defeated  according  to 
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the  kind  of  knowledge  and  degree  of  conviction  aimed  at 
in  imparting  our  views  to  otliers.  Tlaere  is  a  scientific 
knowledge,  which  is  based  on  clear  conceptions  and  known 
principles  ;  and  a  pojndar  knowledge,  which  is  founded  on 
ieelings  more  or  k^ss  developed.  What  may  be  very  useful 
to  the  latter  is  quite  possibly'  adverse  to  the  former. 

AVhen  the  object  in  view  is  to  produce  a  strict  conviction 
on  principles,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  present  the  truth  only 
in  respect  to  its  contents  or  subject ;  the  test  of  the  truth 
must  at  the  same  time  be  contained  in  the  manner  of  its 
presentation.     But  this  can  mean  nothing  else  than  that 
not  only  the  contents,   but  also  the  mode  of  stating  them, 
must  be  according  to  the  laws  of  thought.     They  must  be 
connected  in  the  presentation  with  the  same  strict  logical 
sequence  with  which  they  are  chained  together  in  the  rea- 
sonings of  the  understanding ;   the  stability-  of  the  repre- 
sentation must  guarantee  that  of  the  ideas.     But  the  strict 
necessity  with  which  the  understanding  links  together  rea- 
sonings and  conclusions,  is  quite   antagonistic  to  the  free- 
dom granted  to  imagination  in  matters  of  knowledge.     By 
its  very  nature,  the  imagination  strives  after  perceptions, 
that  is,  after  complete  and  completely  determinate  repre- 
sentations,  and   is   indefatigablj'  active  to  represent  the 
universal  in  one  single  case,  to  limit  it  in  time  and  space, 
to  make  of  every  conception  an  individual,  and  to  give  a 
body    to  abstractions.     Moreover,    the   imagination  likes 
freedom  in  its  combinations,  and  admits  no  other  law  in 
them  than  the  accidental  connection  with  time  and  space  ; 
for  this  is  the  only  connection   that  remains  to  our  repre- 
sentations, if  we  separate  from  them  in  thought  all  that  is 
conception,  all  that  binds  them  internally  and  substantially 
together.     The   understanding,  following  a  diametrically 
opposite  course,  only  occupies  itself  with  part  represen- 
tations or  conceptions,  and  its  effort  is  directed  to  distin- 
guish features  in  the  living  unity  of  a  perception.     The 
understanding  proceeds  on  the  same  principles  in  putting 
together  and  taking  to  pieces,   but  it  can   onlj'  combine 
things  by  part-representations,  just  as  it  can  separate  them  ; 
for    it   onl3'    unites,    accordituj   to    their  inner  relations^ 
things   that    first    disclosed    themselves   in    their    sepa- 
ration. 
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The  understanding  observes  a  strict  necessity  and  con- 
formity \\'\t\\  laws  in  its  combinations,  and  it  is  only  the 
consistent  connection  of  ideas  that  satisiies  it.  But  this 
connection  is  destroyed  as  often  as  the  imagination  insin- 
uates enth'e  representations  (individual  cases)  in  this  chain 
of  abstractions,  and  mixes  up  the  accidents  of  time  with 
the  strict  necessity  of  a  chain  of  circumstances.  Accord- 
ingly, in  every  case  where  it  is  essential  to  carry  out  a 
rigidly  accurate  sequence  of  reasoning,  imagination  must 
forego  its  capricious  character  ;  and  its  endeavor  to  obtain 
all  possible  sensuousness  in  conceptions,  and  all  freedom 
in  their  combination,  must  be  made  subordinate  and  sacri- 
ficed to  the  necessity  of  the  understanding.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  exposition  must  be  so  fashioned  as  to 
overthrow  this  effort  of  the  imagination  by  the  exclusion 
of  all  that  is  individual  and  sensuous.  The  poetic  impulse 
of  imagination  uuist  be  curbed  by  distinctness  of  expres- 
sion, and  its  capricious  tendency  to  combine  must  be 
limited  by  a  strictly  legitimate  course  of  procedure.  I 
irrant  that  it  will  not  bend  to  this  voke  without  resistance  ; 
but  in  this  matter  reliance  is  properly  placed  on  a  certain 
amount  of  self-denial,  and  on  an  earnest  determination  of 
the  hearer  or  reader  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  difficulties 
accompanying  the  form,  for  the  sake  of  the  subject-matter. 
But  in  ail  cases  where  no  sufHcient  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  this  self-denial,  or  where  the  interest  felt  in  the 
subject-matter  is  insufficient  to  inspire  courage  for  such  an 
amount  of  exertion,  it  is  necessary  to  resign  the  idea  of 
imparting  strictly  scientific  knowledge  ;  and  to  gain  instead 
greater  latitude  in  the  form  of  its  presentation.  In  such 
a  case  it  is  expedient  to  abandon  the  form  of  science, 
which  exercises  too  great  violence  over  the  imagination, 
and  can  only  be  made  acceptable  through  the  importance 
of  the  object  in  view.  Instead  of  this,  it  is  proper  to 
choose  the  form  of  beauty,  which,  independent  of  the  con- 
tents or  subject,  recommends  itself  by  its  very  appear- 
ance. As  the  matter  cannot  excuse  the  form  in  this  case, 
the  form  must  tresi)ass  on  the  matter. 

Popular  instruction  is  compatible  with  this  freedom.  By 
the  term  popular  speakers  or  popular  writers  I  imply  all 
those  who  do  not  direct  their  remarks  exclusively  to  the 
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learned.  Now,  as  these  persons  do  not  address  any  care- 
fully trained  bod}'  of  hearers  or  readers,  but  take  them  as 
they  find  them,  they  must  only  assume  the  existence  of  the 
general  conditions  of  thought,  only  the  universal  impulses 
that  call  attention,  but  no  special  gift  of  thinking^  no  ac- 
quaintance with  distinct  conceptions,  nor  any  interest  in 
special  subjects.  These  lecturers  and  authors  must  not 
be  too  particular  as  to  whether  their  audience  or  readers 
assign  hy  their  imagination  a  proper  meaning  to  their  ab- 
stractions, or  whether  the}'  will  furnish  a  proper  subject- 
matter  for  the  universal  conceptions  to  which  the  scientific 
discourse  is  limited.  In  order  to  pursue  a  safer,  easier 
course,  these  persons  will  present  along  with  their  ideas 
the  perceptions  and  separate  cases  to  which  they  relate, 
and  they  leave  it  to  the  understanding  of  the  reader  to 
form  a  proper  conception  impromptu.  Accordingly,  the 
faculty  of  imagination  is  much  more  mixed  up  with  a  pop- 
ular discourse,  but  only  to  reproduce^  to  renew  pre\iously 
received  representations,  and  not  to  produce^  to  express  its 
own  self-creating  power.  Those  special  cases  or  percep- 
tions are  much  too  certainly  calculated  for  the  object  on 
hand,  and  much  too  closely  applied  to  the  use  that  is  to  be 
made  of  them,  to  allow  the  imagination  ever  to  forget  that 
it  only  acts  in  the  service  of  the  understanding.  It  is 
true  that  a  discourse  of  this  popular  kind  holds  somewhat 
closer  to  life  and  the  world  of  sense,  but  it  does  not  be- 
come lost  in  it.  The  mode  of  presenting  the  subject  is  still 
didactic  ;  for  in  order  to  be  beautiful  it  is  still  wanting  in 
the  two  most  distinguished  features  of  beauty,  sensuousness 
of  expression  and  freedom  of  movement. 

The  mode  of  presenting  a  theme  may  be  called  free  when 
the  understanding,  while  detei-mining  the  connection  of 
ideas,  does  so  with  so  little  prominence  that  the  imagina- 
tion appears  to  act  quite  capriciously  in  the  matter,  and  to 
follow  only  the  accident  of  time.  The  presentation  of  a 
subject  ]>ecomes  sensuous  when  it  conceals  the  general  in 
the  particular,  and  when  the  fancy  gives  the  living  image 
(the  whole  representation),  where  attention  is  merely  con- 
cerned with  tlie  conception  (the  part  representation).  Ac- 
cordingly, sensuous  presentation  is,  viewed  in  one  aspect, 
ricJi^  for  in  cases  where  only  one  condition  is  desired,  a 
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complete  picture,  an  entirety  of  conditions,  an  individual 
is  ottered.  But  viewed  in  another  aspect  it  is  limited  and 
poor,  because  it  only  conlines  to  a  single  individual  and  a 
single  case  what  ought  to  be  understood  of  a  whole  sphere. 
It  therefore  curtails  the  understanding  in  the  same  propor- 
tion that  it  grants  preponderance  to  the  imagination  ;  for 
the  completer  a  representation  is  in  substance,  the  smaller 
it  is  in  compass. 

It  is  the  interest  of  the  imagination  to  change  objects 
according  to  its  caprice  ;  the  interest  of  the  understanding 
is  to  unite  its  representations  with  strict  logical  necessity. 

To  satisfy  the  imagination,  a  discourse  must  have  a  ma- 
terial part,  a  l>(><(-/  ;  and  these  are  formed  by  the  percep- 
tions, from  which  the  understanding  separates  distinct 
features  or  conceptions.  For  though  we  may  attempt  to 
obtain  the  highest  pitch  of  abstraction,  something  sensu- 
ous always  lies  at  the  ground  of  the  thought.  But  imagi- 
nation strives  to  pass  unfettered  and  lawless  from  one 
conception  to  another  conception,  and  seeks  not  to  be 
bouncl  l)y  any  otlier  connection  than  that  of  time.  So 
when  the  perceptions  that  constitute  the  bodily  part  of  a 
discourse  have  no  concatenation  as  things,  when  they  ap- 
pear rather  to  stand  apart  as  independent  limbs  and  sepa- 
rate unities,  when  they  betra}'  tlie  utter  disorder  of  a 
sportive  imagination,  obedient  to  itself  alone,  then  the 
clotliing  has  aesthetic  freedom  and  the  wants  of  the  fanc^'' 
are  satisfied.  A  mode  of  presentation  sucli  as  this  might 
be  styled  an  organic  product,  in  whicli  not  only  the  whole 
lives,  but  also  each  part  has  its  individual  life.  A  merely 
scientific  presentation  is  a  mec/ianical  work,  when  the 
parts,  lifeless  in  themselves,  impart  by  tiieir  connection  an 
artificial  life  to  the  whole. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  discourse,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
nnilcrstaniling  and  to  produce  knowledge,  must  have  a 
spiritnal  part,  it  must  have  sii/ni/'cince,  and  it  receives 
this  through  the  conceptions,  by  means  of  which  those 
perceptions  are  referied  to  one  anotlier  and  united  into  a 
■whole.  The  problem  of  satisfving  tlic  understanding  by 
conformity  with  law,  while  the  imagination  is  tlattered  by 
being  set  free  from  restrictions,  is  solved  thus  :  by  obtain- 
ing the  closest  connection  between  the  conceptions  forming 
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the  spiritual  part  of  the  discourse,  while  the  perceptions, 
corresponding  to  them  and  forming  the  sensuous  part  of 
the  discourse,  appear  to  cohere  merely  through  an  arbitrary 
play  of  the  fancy. 

If  an  inquiry  be  instituted  into  the  magic  influence  of  a 
beautiful  diction,  it  will  always  be  found  that  it  consists  in 
this  happy  relation  between  external  freedom  and  internal 
necessity.  The  principal  features  that  contribute  to  this 
freedom  of  the  imagination  are  the  individualizhig  of  ob- 
jects and  the  figurative  or  inexact  expression  of  a  thing; 
the  former  employed  to  give  force  to  its  sensuousness,  the 
latter  to  produce  it  where  it  does  not  exist.  When  we  ex- 
press a  species  or  kind  by  an  individual,  and  portray  a 
conception  in  a  single  case,  we  reuKJve  from  fancy  the 
chains  which  the  understanding  has  placed  upon  lier  and 
give  her  the  power  to  act  as  a  creator.  Always  grasping 
at  completely'  determinate  images,  the  imagination  obtains 
and  exercises  the  right  to  complete  according  to  her  wish 
the  image  afforded  to  lier,  to  animate  it,  to  fashion  it,  to 
follow  it  in  all  the  associations  and  transformations  of 
which  it  is  capable.  She  may  forget  for  a  moment  her 
subordinate  position,  and  act  as  an  independent  power, 
only  self-directing,  because  the  strictness  of  the  inner 
concatenation  has  sufficiently  guarded  against  her  breaking 
loose  from  the  control  of  the  understanding.  An  inexact 
or  figurative  expression  adds  to  the  liberty-,  b}-  associating 
ideas  which  in  their  nature  differ  essentially  from  one 
another,  but  which  unite  in  subordination  to  the  higher 
idea.  The  imagination  adheres  to  tlie  concrete  object,  the 
understanding  to  this  higher  idea,  and  thus  the  former 
finds  movement  and  variety'  even  where  the  other  verifies 
a  most  perfect  continuity.  The  conceptions  are  developed 
according  to  the  law  of  necessity ,  but  they  pass  before  the 
imagination  according  to  the  law  of  liberty. 

Thought  remains  the  same  ;  the  medium  that  represents 
it  is  tlie  only  thing  that  changes.  It  is  thus  that  an  elo- 
quent writer  knows  how  to  extract  the  most  splendid  order 
from  the  very  centre  of  anarchy,  and  that  he  succeeds  in 
erecting  a  solid  structure  on  a  constantly  moving  ground, 
on  the  very  torrent  of  imagination. 

If  we  compare  together  scientific  statement  or  address, 
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popular  address,  and  fine  language,  it  is  seen  directly  that 
all  three  express  the  idea  with  an  equal  faithfulness  as  re- 
gards the  matter,  and  consequently  that  all  three  help  us 
to  acquire  knowledge,  but  that  as  regards  the  mode  and 
degree  of  this  knowledge  a  ver}'  marked  difference  exists 
between  them.  The  writer  who  uses  the  language  of  the 
beautiful  rather  represents  the  matter  of  which  he  treats 
as  possible  and  desirable  than  indulges  in  attempts  to  con- 
vince us  of  its  reality,  and  still  less  of  its  necessity.  His 
thought  does  in  fact  only  present  itself  as  an  arbitrary 
creation  of  the  imagination,  which  is  never  qualified,  in  it- 
self, to  guarantee  the  reality  of  what  it  represents.  No 
doubt  the  popular  writer  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  matter 
realli/  is  as  he  describes  it,  but  does  not  require  anything 
more  firm  ;  for,  though  he  may  make  the  truth  of  a  propo- 
sition credible  to  our  feelings,  he  does  not  make  it  abso- 
lutely certain.  Now,  feeling  may  always  teach  us  what  is, 
but  not  what  must  be.  The  philosophical  writer  raises 
this  belief  to  a  conviction,  for  he  proves  b}'  undeniable 
reasons  that  the  matter  is  necessarily  so. 

Starting  from  the  principle  that  we  have  just  established, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  assign  its  proper  part  and  sphere 
to  each  of  the  three  forms  of  diction.  Generallj'  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  preference  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  scientific  st^'le  whenever  the  chief  consideration  is 
not  only  the  result,  but  also  the  proofs.  But  when  the  re- 
sult merely  is  of  the  most  essential  importance  the  advan- 
tage must  be  given  to  popular  elocution  and  fine  language. 
But  it  may  be  asked  in  ichat  cases  ought  popular  elocution 
to  rise  to  a  fine,  a  noble  style?  This  depends  on  the  de- 
gree of  interest  in  the  reader,  or  which  you  wish  to  excite 
in  his  mind. 

The  purel3'  scientific  statement  may  incline  either  to 
popular  discourse  or  to  philosophic  language,  and  accord- 
ing to  this  bias  it  places  us  more  or  less  in  possession  of 
some  branch  of  knowledge.  All  that  popular  elocution 
does  is  to  lend  us  this  knowledge  for  a  momentary  pleasure 
or  enjoyment.  The  first,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  com- 
parison, gives  us  a  tree  with  its  roots,  though  with  the 
condition  that  we  wait  patiently  for  it  to  blossom  and  bear 
fruit.     The  other,  or  fine  diction,  is  satisfied  with  gather- 
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ing  its  flowers  and  fruits,  but  the  tree  that  bore  them  does 
not  become  our  propert}',  and  when  once  the  flowers  are 
faded  and  the  fruit  is  consumed  our  riches  depart.  It 
■would  tlierefore  be  equally  unreasonable  to  give  onl^'  the 
flower  and  fruit  to  a  man  who  wishes  the  whole  tree  to  be 
transplanted  into  his  garden,  and  to  offer  the  whole  tree 
with  its  fruit  in  the  germ  to  a  man  who  onl}'  looks  for  the 
ripe  fruit.  The  application  of  the  comparison  is  self- 
evident,  and  I  now  only  remark  that  a  fine  ornate  style  is 
as  little  suited  to  the  professor's  chair  as  the  scholastic 
stjde  to  a  drawing-room,  the  pulpit,  or  the  bar. 

The  student  accumulates  in  view  of  an  ulterior  end 
and  for  a  future  use  ;  accordingly  the  professor  ought  to 
endeavor  to  transmit  thej'tdla/id  entire  pro2'jerty  o^  i\\G 
knowledge  that  he  communicates  to  him.  Now,  nothing 
belonos  tons  as  our  own  but  what  has  been  communicated 
to  the  understanding.  The  orator,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
in  view  an  immediate  end,  and  his  voice  must  corres^jond 
with  an  immediate  want  of  the  public.  His  interest  is 
to  make  his  knowledge  joracticaUy  available  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  and  the  surest  way  is  to  hand  it  over  to  the 
senses,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  use  of  sensation.  The 
professor,  who  only  admits  hearers  on  certain  conditions, 
and  who  is  entitled  to  suppose  in  his  hearers  the  dis- 
positions of  mind  in  which  a  man  ought  to  be  to  receive 
the  truth,  has  only  in  view  in  his  lecture  the  object  of 
which  he  is  treating  ;  while  the  orator,  who  cannot  make 
any  conditions  with  his  audience,  and  who  needs  above 
everything  sympath}-,  to  secure  it  on  his  side,  must 
regulate  his  action  and  treatment  according  to  the  suhjects 
on  which  he  turns  his  discourse.  The  hearers  of  the 
professor  have  already  attended  his  lectures,  and  will 
attend  them  again  ;  they  only  want  fragments  that  will 
form  a  whole  after  having  been  linked  to  the  preceding 
lectures.  The  audience  of  the  orator  is  continuallj- 
renewed  ;  it  comes  unprepared,  and  perhaps  will  not  return  ; 
accordingly  in  every  address  the  orator  must  finish  what 
3ie  wishes  to  do  ;  each  of  his  harangues  must  form  a  whole 
and  contain  expressly  and  entirely  his  conclusion. 

It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  a  dogmatic  compo- 
sition or  address,  however  solid,  should    not    have   any 
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success  either  in  conversation  or  in  the  pulpit,  nor  that 
a  fine  diction,  whatever  wit  it  may  contain,  should  not  bear 
fruit  in  a  professor's  chair.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
fashionable  world  should  not  read  writings  that  stand  out 
in  relief  in  the  scientific  world,  and  that  the  scholar  and 
the  man  of  science  are  ignorant  of  works  belonging  to 
the  school  of  worldly  people  that  are  devoured  greedily 
by  all  lovers  of  the  beautiful.  Each  of  these  works  may 
be  entitled  to  admiration  in  the  circle  to  which  it  be- 
longs ;  and  more  than  this,  both,  fundamentally,  may  be 
quite  of  equal  value  ;  but  it  would  be  requiring  an  im- 
possibility to  expect  that  the  work  which  demands  all 
the  application  of  the  thinker  should  at  the  same  time 
offer  an  easy  recreation  to  the  man  who  is  only  a  fine 
wit. 

For  the  same  reason  I  consider  that  it  is  hurtful  to 
choose  for  the  instruction  of  youth  books  in  which  scien- 
tific matters  are  clothed  in  an  attractive  style.  I  do  not 
speak  here  of  those  in  which  the  substance  is  sacrificed  to 
the  form,  but  of  certain  writings  really  excellent,  which  are 
sufficiently  well  digested  to  stand  the  strictest  examina- 
tion, but  which  do  not  offer  their  proofs  by  their  very 
form.  No  doubt  books  of  this  kind  attain  their  end,  they 
are  read  ;  but  this  is  always  at  the  cost  of  a  more  impor- 
tant end,  the  end  for  which  they  ought  to  be  read.  In 
this  sort  of  reading  the  understanding  is  never  exercised 
save  in  as  far  as  it  agrees  with  the  fancy  ;  it  does  not 
learn  to  distinguish  the  form  from  the  substance,  nor  to 
act  alone  as  pure  understanding.  And  yet  the  exercise  of 
the  pure  understanding  is  in  itself  an  essential  and  capital 
point  in  the  instruction  of  youth  ;  and  very  often  the  ex- 
ercise itself  of  thought  is  much  more  important  than 
the  object  on  which  it  is  exercised.  If  you  wish  for  a 
matter  to  be  done  seriously,  be  very  careful  not  to  an- 
nounce it  as  a  diversion.  It  is  preferable,  on  the  contrary, 
to  secure  attention  and  effort  by  the  very  form  that  is  em- 
ployed, and  to  use  a  kind  of  violence  to  draw  minds  over 
from  the  passive  to  an  active  state.  The  professor  ought 
never  to  hide  from  his  \m\)\\  the  exact  regularity  of  the 
method  ;  he  ought  rather  to  fix  his  attention  on  it,  and  if 
possible  to  make  him  desire  this  strictness.     The  student 
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ought  to  learn  to  pursue  an  end,  and  in  the  interest  of  that 
end  to  put  up  with  a  difficult  process.  He  ought  earl}-  to 
aspire  to  that  loftier  satisfaction  which  is  the  reward  of 
exertion.  In  a  scientific  lecture  the  senses  are  altogether 
set  aside  ;  in  an  aesthetic  address  it  is  wished  to  interest 
them.  What  is  the  result?  A  writing  or  conversation 
of  the  aesthetic  class  is  devoured  with  interest ;  but  ques- 
tions are  put  as  to  its  conclusions  ;  the  hearer  is  scarcely 
able  to  give  an  answer.  And  this  is  quite  natural,  as  here 
the  conceptions  reach  the  mind  only  in  entire  masses,  and 
the  understanding  only  knows  what  it  analyzes.  The 
mind  during  a  lecture  of  this  kind  is  more  passive  than 
active,  and  the  intellect  onlj'  possesses  what  it  has  produced 
by  its  own  activity. 

However,  all  this  applies  onh'  to  the  vulgarly  beautiful, 
and  to  a  vulgar  fashion  of  perceiving  beauty.  True  beauty 
reposes  on  the  strictest  limitation,  on  the  most  exact  defini- 
tion, on  the  highest  and  most  intimate  necessity.  Only 
this  limitation  ought  rather  to  let  itself  be  sought  for 
than  be  imposed  violentl}-.  It  requires  the  most  perfect 
conformity  to  law,  but  this  must  appear  quite  natural. 
A  product  that  unites  these  conditions  will  fully  satisfy 
the  understanding  as  soon  as  stud^^  is  made  of  it.  But 
exactl}'  because  this  result  is  reall}'  beautiful,  its  con- 
formity is  not  expi-essed  ;  it  does  not  take  the  understand- 
ing apart  to  address  it  exclusive!}' ;  it  is  a  harmonious 
unit}' which  addresses  the  entire  man  —  all  his  faculties 
together ;  it  is  nature  speaking  to  nature. 

A  vulgar  criticism  maj^  perhaps  find  it  empty,  paltry, 
and  too  little  determined.  He  who  has  no  other  knowl- 
edge than  that  of  distinguishing,  and  no  other  sense  than 
that  for  the  particular,  is  actually  pained  b}'  what  is 
precisely  the  triumph  of  art,  this  harmonious  unity  where 
the  parts  are  blended  in  a  pure  entirety.  No  doubt  it  is 
necessar}',  in  a  philosophical  discourse,  that  the  untler- 
standing,  as  a  faculty  of  analysis,  find  what  will  satisf}'  it ; 
it  must  obtain  single  concrete  results  ;  this  is  the  essential 
that  must  not  by  any  means  be  lost  sight  of.  But  if  the 
writer,  while  giving  all  possible  precision  to  the  substance 
of  his  conceptions,  has  taken  the  necessary  measures  to 
enable   the    understanding,  as    soon    as   it    will    take  the 
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trouble,  to  find  of  necessity-  these  truths,  I  do  not  see  that 
he  is  a  less  good  writer  because  he  has  approached  more 
to  the  highest  perfection.  Nature  always  acts  as  a  har- 
monious unity,  and  when  she  loses  this  in  her  efforts  after 
abstraction,  nothing  appears  more  urgent  to  her  than  to 
re-establish  "t,  and  the  writer  we  are  speaking  of  is  not 
less  commendable  if  he  obeys  nature  by  attaching  to  the 
understanding  wdiat  had  been  separated  b}-  abstraction, 
and  when,  by  appealing  at  the  same  time  to  the  sensuous 
and  to  the  spiritual  faculties,  he  addresses  altogether  the 
entire  man.  No  doubt  the  vulgar  critic  wMll  give  very 
scant  thanks  to  this  writer  for  having  given  him  a  double 
task.  For  vulgar  criticism  has  not  the  feeling  for  this 
harmou}',  it  onl}'  runs  after  details,  and  even  in  the  Ba- 
silica of  St.  Peter  would  exclusively  attend  to  the  pillars 
on  wliich  the  ethereal  edifice  reposes.  The  ftict  is  that 
this  critic  must  begin  by  translating  it  to  understand 
it  —  in  the  same  wa}- that  the  pure  understanding,  left  to 
itself,  if  it  meets  beauty  and  harmony,  either  in  nature 
or  in  art,  must  begin  b}-  transferring  them  into  its  own 
language  —  and  by  decomposing  it,  by  doing  in  fact  what 
the  pupil  does  who  spells  before  reading.  But  it  is  not 
from  the  narrow  mind  of  his  readers  that  the  writer  who 
express  his  conceptions  in  the  language  of  the  beautiful 
receives  his  laws.  The  ideal  which  he  carries  in  himself 
is  the  goal  at  which  he  aims  without  troubling  himself  as 
to  who  follows  and  who  remains  behind.  Many  will  stay 
behind  ;  for  if  it  be  a  rare  thing  to  find  readers  simply 
capable  of  thinking,  it  is  infinitel}'  more  rare  to  meet  any 
who  can  think  with  imagination.  Thus  our  writer,  bv  the 
force  of  circumstances,  will  fall  out,  on  theoneliand,  witii 
those  wlio  have  only  intuitive  ideas  and  feelings,  for  he 
imposes  on  them  a  painful  task  In'  forcing  them  to  think  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  aggravates  those  who  oniy 
know  how  to  think,  for  he  asks  of  them  what  is  absolutely 
imi)ossible  —  to  give  a  living,  animated  form  to  conception. 
But  as  both  oid^'  represent  true  humanity  very  imper- 
fectly—  that  normal  humanity  which  requires  the  absolute 
harmony  of  these  two  operations  —  their  contradictory 
objc(!tions  have  no  weight,  and  if  their  judgments  prove 
anything,  it  is   rather  tliat  the   author  has   succeeded  in 
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attaining  his  end.  The  abstract  thinker  finds  that  the 
substance  of  the  work  is  solidly  thought ;  tlie  reader  of 
intuitive  ideas  finds  his  style  lively  and  animated  ;  both 
consequently  find  and  approve  in  him  what  they  are  able 
to  understand,  and  that  alone  is  wanting  which  exceeds 
their  capacity. 

But  precisely  for  this  very  reason  a  writer  of  this  class 
is  not  adapted  to  make  known  to  an  ignorant  reader  the 
object  of  what  he  treats,  or,  in  the  most  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  to  teach.  Ilappil}'  also,  he  is  not  required  for 
that,  for  means  will  not  be  wanting  for  the  teaching  of 
scholars.  The  professor  in  the  strictest  acceptation  is 
obliged  to  bind  himself  to  the  needs  of  his  scholars  ;  the 
first  thing  he  has  to  presuppose  is  the  ignorance  of  those 
Avho  listen  to  him  ;  the  other,  on  the  other  hand,  demands 
a  certain  maturit\^  and  culture  in  his  reader  or  audience. 
Nor  is  his  office  confined  to  impart  to  them  dead  ideas  ;  he 
grasps  the  living  object  with  a  living  energy,  and  seizes  at 
once  on  the  entire  man  —  his  understanding,  his  heart,  and 
his  will. 

We  have  found  that  it  is  dangerous  for  the  soundness 
of  knowledge  to  give  free  scope  to  the  exigencies  of  taste 
in  teaching,  properly  so  called.  But  this  does  not  mean  by 
any  means  that  the  culture  of  this  faculty  in  the  student  is 
a  premature  thing.  He  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  encour- 
aged to  api)ly  the  knowledge  that  he  has  appropriated  in 
the  school  to  the  field  of  living  development.  When  once 
the  first  point  has  been  observed,  and  the  knowledge  ac- 
(juired,  the  other  point,  the  exercise  of  taste,  can  onl}'  have 
useful  results.  It  is  certain  that  it  is  necessary'  to  be 
quite  the  master  of  a  truth  to  abandon  without  danger  the 
form  in  which  it  has  been  found  ;  a  great  strength  of  un- 
derstanding is  required  not  to  lose  sight  of  your  object 
while  giving  free  play  to  the  imagination.  He  who  trans- 
mits his  knowledge  under  a  scholastic  ft)rra  persuades  me, 
I  admit,  that  he  has  grasped  these  truths  properly  and  that 
he  knows  how  to  support  them.  But  he  who  besides  this 
is  in  a  condition  to  communicate  them  to  me  in  a  1)oautiful 
form  not  only  proves  that  he  is  adapted  to  promulgate 
them,  he  shows  moreover  that  he  has  assimilated  them  and 
that  he  is  able  to  make  their  image  pass  into  his  produc- 
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tions  and  into  his  acts.  There  is  for  the  results  of  thought 
only  one  way  by  which  the}'  can  penetrate  into  the  will  and 
pass  into  life  ;  that  is,  by  spontaneous  imagination,  only 
what  in  ourselves  was  already  a  living  act  can  become  so 
out  of  us  ;  and  the  same  thing  happens  with  the  creations 
of  the  mind  as  with  those  of  organic  nature,  that  the  fruit 
issues  only  from  the  flower.  If  we  consider  how  many 
truths  were  living  and  active  as  interior  intuitions  before 
philosophy  showed  their  existence,  and  how  many  truths 
most  firmly  secured  by  proofs  often  remain  inactive  on  the 
will  and  the  feelings,  it  will  be  seen  how  important  it  is  for 
practical  life  to  follow  in  this  the  indications  of  nature, 
and  when  we  have  acquired  a  knowledge  scientifically  to 
bring  it  back  again  to  the  state  of  a  living  intuition.  It 
is  the  only  way  to  enable  those  w^hose  nature  has  forbidden 
them  to  follow  the  artificial  path  of  science  to  share  in  tlie 
treasures  of  wisdom.  The  beautiful  renders  us  here  in 
relation  with  knowledge  what,  in  morals,  it  does  in  rela- 
tion with  conduct ;  it  places  men  in  harmony  on  results, 
and  on  the  substance  of  things,  who  would  never  have 
agreed  on  the  form  and  principles. 

The  other  sex,  by  its  ver}'  nature  and  fair  destin}',  can- 
not and  ought  not  to  rival  ours  in  scientific  knowledge  ; 
but  it  can  share  trutli  with  us  b}-  the  reproduction  of 
tilings.  ]\Ian  agrees  to  have  his  taste  offended,  provided 
compensation  be  given  to  his  understanding  by  the  in- 
creased value  of  its  possessions.  But  women  do  not  for- 
give negligence  in  form,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  con- 
ception ;  and  the  inner  structure  of  all  their  being  gives 
them  the  riglit  to  show  a  strict  severity  on  this  point.  The 
fair  sex,  even  if  it  did  not  rule  b}'  beauty,  would  still  be 
entitled  to  its  name  because  it  is  ruled  by  beaut}',  and 
makes  all  objects  presented  to  it  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  feeling,  and  all  tiuxt  does  not  speak  to  feeling  or  belies 
it  is  lost  in  the  opinion  of  women.  No  doubt  through  this 
medium  nothing  can  be  made  to  reach  the  mind  of  woman 
save  the  matter  of  truth,  and  not  truth  itself,  which  is  in- 
separable from  its  proofs.  But  happily  woman  onl}' needs 
the  matter  of  truth  to  reach  her  highest  perfection,  and 
the  few  excei)tions  hitherto  seen  are  not  of  a  nature  to 
make  us  wish  that  the  exception  should  become  the  rule. 
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As,  therefore,  nature  has  not  only  dispensed  ])ut  cut  off 
the  other  sex  from  this  task,  man  must  give  a  double  at- 
tention to  it  if  he  wishes  to  vie  with  woman  and  be  equal 
to  lier  in  what  is  of  great  interest  in  human  life.  Conse- 
quently he  will  try  to  transfer  all  that  he  can  from  the  field 
of  abstraction,  where  he  is  master,  to  that  of  imagination, 
of  feeling,  where  woman  is  at  once  a  model  and  a  judge. 
The  mind  of  woman  being  a  ground  that  does  not  admit 
of  durable  cultivation,  he  will  trj-  to  make  his  own  ground 
yield  as  many  flowers  and  as  much  fruit  as  possible,  so  as 
to  renew  as  often  as  possible  the  quicklj'-fading  produce 
on  the  other  ground,  and  to  keep  up  a  sort  of  arlilicial 
harvest  where  natural  harvests  could  not  ripen.  Taste 
corrects  or  hides  the  natural  differences  of  the  two  sexes. 
It  nourishes  and  adorns  the  niiiid  of  woman  witli  the  pro- 
ductions of  that  of  man,  and  allows  the  fair  sex  to  feel 
Avithout  being  previousl}"  fatigued  by  thought,  and  to  eujo}' 
pleasures  without  having  bought  them  with  labors.  Thus, 
save  the  restrictions  I  have  named,  it  is  to  the  taste  that 
is  intrusted  the  care  of  form  in  every  statement  by  which 
knowledge  is  communicated,  but  under  the  express  condi- 
tion that  it  will  not  encroach  on  the  substance  of  things. 
Taste  must  never  forget  that  it  carries  out  an  order  ema- 
nating elsewhere,  and  that  it  is  not  its  own  affairs  it  is 
treating  of.  All  its  parts  must  be  limited  to  place  our 
minds  in  a  condition  favorable  to  knowledge  ;  over  all  that 
concerns  knowledge  itself  it  has  no  right  to  an}'  authorit}'. 
For  it  exceeds  its  mission,  it  betrays  it,  it  disfigures  the 
object  that  it  ought  faithfully  to  transmit,  it  lays  claim  to 
authority  out  of  its  proper  province  ;  if  it  tries  to  carry 
out  there,  too,  its  oion  law,  which  is  nothing  but  that  of 
pleasing  the  imagination  and  making  itself  agreeable  to 
the  intuitive  faculties  ;  if  it  applies  this  law  not  onh'  to  the 
operation^  but  also  to  the  matter  itself;  if  it  follows  this 
rule  not  onl}'  to  arrange  the  materials,  but  also  to  choose 
them.  When  this  is  the  case  the  first  consideration  is  not  the 
things  themselves,  but  the  best  mode  of  presenting  them 
so  as  to  recommend  them  to  the  senses.  The  logical  se- 
quence of  conceptions  of  which  onl}'  the  strictness  should 
have  been  hidden  from  us  is  rejected  as  a  disagreeable  im- 
pediment.    Perfection  is  sacrificed  to  ornament,  the  truth 
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of  the  parts  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  the  inmost  nature 
of  things  to  the  exterior  impression.  Now,  directly  the 
substance  is  suboriliiiated  to  form,  properly  speaking  it 
ceases  to  exist ;  the  statement  is  empty,  and  instead  of 
having  extended  our  knowledge  we  have  onl}'  indulged  in 
au  auuising  game. 

The  writers  who  have  more  wit  than  understanding  and 
more  taste  than  science,  are  too  often  guilty  of  this  decep- 
tion ;  and  i-eaders  more  accustomed  to  feel  than  to  think 
are  only  too  inclined  to  forgive  them.  In  general  it  is  un- 
safe to  give  to  the  iesthetical  sense  all  its  culture  before 
having  exercised  the  understanding  as  the  pure  thinking 
faculty,  and  before  having  enriched  the  head  with  concep- 
tions ;  for  as  taste  always  looks  at  the  carrying  out  and 
not  at  the  basis  of  things,  wherever  it  becomes  the  only 
arl)iter,  there  is  an  end  of  the  essential  difTerence  between 
things.  Men  become  inditierent  to  reality,  and  they  finish 
b}'  giving  value  to  form  and  appearance  onl}-. 

lience  arises  that  superficial  and  frivolous  bel-esprit  that 
we  often  see  hold  sway  in  social  conditions  and  in  circles 
where  men  pride  themselves,  and  not  unreasonably,  on  the 
finest  culture.  It  is  a  fatal  thing  to  introduce  a  young 
man  into  assemblies  where  the  Graces  hold  sway  before 
the  Muses  have  dismissed  him  and  owned  his  majority. 
Moreover,  it  can  hardly  be  prevented  that  what  completes 
the  external  education  of  a  young  man  whose  mind  is  ripe 
turns  liim  who  is  not  ripened  by  study  into  a  fool.  I  ad- 
mit that  to  have  a  fund  of  conceptions,  and  not  form,  is 
only  a  half  possession.  For  the  most  splendid  knowledge 
in  a  head  incapable  of  giving  them  form  is  like  a  treasure 
buried  in  the  earth.  But  form  without  substance  is  a 
shadow  of  riches,  and  all  possil)le  cleverness  m  expression 
is  of  no  use  to  him  who  has  nothing  to  express. 

Thus,  to  avoid  the  graces  of  education  leading  us  in  a 
wrong  road,  taste  must  be  confined  to  regulating  the 
external  form,  while  reason  and  experience  determine  the 
substance  and  the  essence  of  conceptions.  If  the  impres- 
sion made  on  the  senses  is  converted  into  a  supreme 
criterion^  and  if  things  are  exclusively  referred  to  sensa- 
tion, man  will  never  cease  to  be  in  the  service  of  matter; 
he  will  never  clear  a  way  for  his  intelligence ,;    in  short, 
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reason  will  lose  in  freedom  in  proportion  as  it  allows 
imagination  to  usurp  undue  influence. 

The  beautiful  produces  its  effect  by  mere  intuition  ;  the 
truth  demands  study.  Accordingly,  the  man  who  among 
all  his  faculties  has  only  exercised  the  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful is  satisfied  even  when  study  is  absolutely  required, 
with  a  superficial  view  of  things  ;  and  he  fancies  he  can 
make  a  mere  play  of  wit  of  that  which  demands  a  serious 
effort.  But  mere  intuition  cannot  give  any  result.  To 
produce  something  great  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  the 
fundamental  nature  of  things,  to  distinguish  them  strictly, 
to  associate  them  in  different  manners,  and  study  them 
with  a  steady  attention.  P^ven  the  artist  and  the  poet, 
though  both  of  them  labor  to  procure  us  only  the  pleasure 
of  intuition,  can  onl^'  by  most  laborious  and  engrossing 
study  succeed  in  giving  us  a  delightful  recreation  by  their 
works. 

I  believe  this  to  be  the  test  to  distinguish  the  mere 
dilettante  from  the  artist  of  real  genius.  The  seductive 
charm  exercised  by  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful,  the  fire 
which  they  kindle  in  the  young  imagination,  the  apparent 
ease  with  which  they  place  the  senses  under  an  illusion, 
haA^e  often  persuaded  inexperienced  minds  to  take  ui  hand 
the  palette  or  the  harp,  and  to  transform  into  figures  or  to 
pour  out  in  melody  what  they  felt  living  in  their  Iieart. 
Misty  ideas  circulate  in  their  heads,  like  a  world  in  forma- 
tion, and  make  them  believe  that  they  are  inspired.  They 
take  obscurity  for  depth,  savage  vehemence  for  strength, 
the  undetermined  for  the  infinite,  what  has  not  senses  for 
the  super-sensuous.  And  how  they  revel  in  these  creations 
of  their  brain  !  But  the  judgment  of  the  connoisseur  does 
not  confirm  this  testimony  of  an  excited  self-love.  With 
his  pitiless  criticism  he  dissipates  all  the  prestige  of  the 
imagination  and  of  its  dreams,  and  carrying  the  torch 
before  these  novices  he  leads  them  into  the  mysterious 
depths  of  science  and  life,  where,  far  from  profane  eyes, 
the  source  of  all  true  beauty  flows  ever  towards  him  who 
is  initiated.  If  now  a  true  genius  slumbers  in  the  young 
aspirant,  no  doubt  his  modesty  will  at  first  receive  a  shock; 
but  soon  the. consciousness  of  real  talent  will  embolden 
him  for  the  trial.     If  nature  has  endowed  him  with  gifts 
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for  plastic  art,  he  will  study  the  structure  of  man  with  the 
scalpel  of  the  anatomist;  he  will  descend  into  the  loicest 
depths  to  be  true  in  representing  stfrfaces,  and  he  will 
question  the  whole  race  in  order  to  bejust  to  the  indi- 
vidual. If  he  is  born  to  be  a  poet,  he  examines  humaint_y 
in  his  own  lieart  to  understand  the  infinite  varietN'  of  scenes 
in  whicli  it  acts  on  the  vast  theatre  of  tiie  world.  Pie 
sulijects  imagination  and  its  exuberant  fruitfulness  to  the 
discipline  of  taste,  and  charges  the  understanding  to  mark 
out  in  its  cool  wisdom  the  banks  tliat  should  confine  the 
raging  waters  of  inspiration.  He  knows  full  well  that  tlie 
great  is  only  formed  of  the  little  —  from  the  imperceptible. 
He  piles  up,  grain  b}'  grain,  the  materials  of  the  wonder- 
ful structure,  which,  suddenly  disclosed  to  our  eyes,  pro- 
duces a  startling  effect  and  turns  our  head.  But  if  nature 
has  only  intended  him  for  a  dilettante,  difficulties  damp 
his  impotent  zeal,  and  one  of  two  things  happens  :  either 
he  abandons,  if  he  is  modest,  that  to  which  he  was  diverted 
b\'  a  mistaken  notion  of  his  vocation  ;  or,  if  he  has  no 
modest}',  he  brings  back  the  ideal  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
hisfiiculties.  for  want  of  being  able  to  enlarge  his  faculties 
to  the  vast  proportions  of  the  ideal.  Thus  the  true  genius 
of  the  artist  will  be  always  recognized  by  this  sign  —  that 
when  most  enthusiastic  for  the  whole,  he  preserves  a  cool- 
ness, a  patience  defying  all  obstacles,  as  regards  details. 
Moreover,  in  order  not  to  do  any  injury  to  perfection,  he 
would  rather  renounce  the  enjoyment  given  by  the  comple- 
tion. For  the  simple  amateur,  it  is  the  difficulty  of  means 
that  disgusts  him  and  turns  him  from  his  aim  ;  his  dreams 
would  be  to  have  no  more  trouble  in  producing  than  he  had 
in  conception  and  intuition. 

I  have  spoken  hitherto  of  the  dangers  to  which  we  are 
exposed  by  an  exaggerated  sensuousness  and  susceptibility 
to  the  beautiful  in  the  form,  and  from  too  extensive  nes- 
thetical  requirements;  and  1  have  consuU'red  these  dangers 
in  relation  to  the  faculty  of  thinking  and  knowing.  What, 
then,  will  be  the  result  when  these  pretensions  of  the  les- 
thetical  taste  bear  on  the  rrill/  It  is  one  thing  to  be 
stopped  in  your  scientific  progress  by  too  great  a  love  of 
the  beautiful,  another  to  see  this  inclination  become  a  cause 
of  degeneracy  in  character  itself,  and  make  us  violate  the 
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law  of  dnt3\  In  matters  of  thought  the  caprices  of 
"  taste"  are  no  <loiibt  an  evil,  and  they  must  of  necessity 
darken  the  intelligence  ;  but  these  same  caprices  applied  to 
the  maxims  of  the  will  become  reall}'  pernicious  and  infal- 
libly deprave  the  heart.  Yet  this  is  the  dangerous  extreme 
to  which  too  refined  an  esthetic  culture  brings  us  directly- 
we  abandon  ourselves  exclusively  to  the  feelings  for  the 
beautiful,  and  directly  we  raise  taste  to  the  part  of  abso- 
lute lawgiver  over  our  will. 

The  moral  destination  of  man  requires  that  the  will 
should  be  completely  independent  of  all  influence  of  sen- 
suous instincts,  and  we  know  that  taste  labors  incessantly 
at  making  the  link  between  reason  and  the  senses  contin- 
uall_y  closer.  Now  this  eflbrt  has  certainly  as  its  result 
the  ennobling  of  the  appetites,  and  to  make  them  more 
conformable  with  the  requirements  of  reason  ;  but  this  very 
point  may  be  a  serious  danger  for  morality. 

I  proceed  to  explain  my  meaning.  A  very  refined  ses- 
thetical  education  accustoms  the  imagination  to  direct 
itself  according  to  laios^  enen  in  its  free  exercise^  and  leads 
the  sensuous  not  to  have  any  enjoyments  without  the 
concurrence  of  reason  ;  but  it  soon  follows  that  reason,  in 
its  turn,  is  required  to  be  directed,  even  in  the  most  seri- 
ous operations  of  its  legislatire  poirer^  accordi)i</  to  the 
interests  of  imagination,  and  to  give  no  more  orders  to 
the  will  without  the  consent  of  the  sensuous  instincts. 
The  moral  obligation  of  the  will,  which  is,  however,  an 
absolute  and  unconditional  law,  takes  unperceived  the 
character  of  a  simple  contract,  which  only  binds  each  of 
the  contracting  |)arties  when  the  other  fulfils  its  engage- 
ment. The  purely  accidental  agreement  of  duty  with 
inclination  ends  bv  being  considered  a  v?ece5s«ry  condition, 
and  thus  the  principle  of  all  morality  is  quenched  in  its 
source. 

How  does  the  character  become  thus  gradually  depraved? 
The  process  ma}'  be  explained  thus  :  So  long  as  man  is 
only  a  savage,  and  his  instincts  only  bear  on  material 
things  and  a  coarse  egotism  determines  his  actions,  scnsu- 
ousness  can  only  become  a  danger  to  morality  b}-  its  blind 
strength,  and  does  not  oppose  reason  except  as  a  force. 
The  voice   of  justice,  moderation,  and  humanitj'  is  stifled 
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by  the  appetites,  which  make  a  stronger  appeal.  Man  is 
then  terril)k'  in  his  vengeance,  because  lie  is  terribly  sensi- 
tive to  insults.  He  robs,  he  kills,  because  his  desires  are 
still  too  powerful  for  tlie  feeble  guidance  of  reason.  He  is 
towai'ds  others  like  a  wilil  beast,  because  the  instinct  of 
nature  still  ruU^s  hiui  fJ'ter  tlie  fashion  of  animals. 

But  when  to  the  savage  state,  to  that  of  nature,  succeeds 
civilization  ;  when  taste  ennobles  the  instiucts,  and  holds 
out  to  thein  more  worth\'  ol)jects  taken  from  the  moral 
order ;  wlien  culture  moderates  the  brutal  outbursts  of  the 
appetites  and  brings  them  back  under  the  discipline  of 
the  beautiful,  it  may  happen  that  these  same  instincts, 
which  were  only  dangerous  before  by  their  blind  pov)ei\ 
coming  to  assume  an  air  of  dignity  and  a  certain  assumed 
aiithorifi/,  may  become  more  dangerous  than  before  to  the 
morality  of  the  character ;  and  that,  under  the  guise  of 
innocence,  nobleness,  and  purity,  they  may  exercise 
over  the  will  a  t3-ranny  a  hundred  times  worse  than  the 
other. 

The  man  of  taste  williugly  escapes  the  gross  thraldom 
of  the  appetites.  He  submits  to  reason  the  instinct  which 
impels  him  to  [)loasure,  and  he  is  willing  to  take  counsel 
from  his  spiritual  and  thiuking  nature  for  the  choice  of 
the  objects  he  ought  to  desire.  Now,  reason  is  very  apt  to 
mistake  a  spiritnalized  instinct  for  one  of  its  o?t'>i  instincts, 
and  at  length  to  give  up  to  it  the  guidance  of  the  will,  and 
this  in  proportion  as  moral  judgment  and  aesthetic  judg- 
ment, the  sense  of  the  good  and  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  meet  in  the  same  object  and  in  the  same 
decision. 

So  long  as  it  remains  possible  for  inclination  and  duty 
to  meet  in  the  same  object  and  in  a  common  desire,  this 
representation  of  the  moral  sense  by  the  a}sthetic  sense 
may  not  draw  after  it  positively  evil  consequences,  though, 
if  the  matter  be  strictly  considered,  the  morality  of  par- 
ticular actions  does  not  gain  by  this  agi'eement.  But  the 
consequences  will  be  quite  dilferent  when  sensuousness 
and  reason  have  each  of  tliem  a  different  interest.  If,  for 
exam[)le,  duty  commands  us  to  perform  an  action  that 
revf)lts  our  taste,  or  if  taste  feels  itself  drawn  towards  an 
object  which  reason  as  a  moral  judge  is  obliged,  to   con- 
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flomn.  tlion,  in  tact.  \vo  siuIiUm-Iv  riu'ountor  Iho  ncocssitv 
of  lUstiiiguishiiig"  between  the  requirements  o['  the  moral 
sense  and  those  of  the  jvsthinio  sense,  which  so  long  an 
agreement  had  almost  eonl'ounded  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  ooukl  not  be  distinguished.  We  must  now  determine 
their  reciprocal  rights,  and  tind  which  of  them  is  the  real 
master  in  our  soul.  But  such  a  long  representation  oi'  the 
moral  sense  by  the  sense  of  the  beautiful  has  made  us 
forget  this  master.  "When  wc  have  so  long  practised  this 
rule  of  obeying  at  once  llio  suggestions  of  taste,  and  when 
•we  have  found  the  result  always  satist'actory.  taste  ends 
by  assuming  a  kind  of  ap[u>:'aauce  of  right.  As  taste  has 
shown  itself  irnproac/iaOU  in  the  vigilant  watch  it  has 
kept  over  the  will,  we  necessarily  come  to  grant  a  certain 
esteem  to  its  decisiiMis  ;  antl  it  is  precisely  to  tliis  esteem 
that  inclination,  with  caplious  logic,  gives  weight  against 
the  duties  of  conscience. 

Esteem  is  a  feeling  that  can  onl\  bo  felt  for  hni\  and 
Avhat  corre^iKMuls  to  it.  ^^llat^,'^^r  is  cntiiKd  to  esteem 
h\ys  claim  to  an  unconditional  homage.  The  ennobled 
inclination  which  has  succeeded  in  captivating  our  esteem 
will,  therefore,  no  longer  be  satisfied  with  being  sub- 
ordiiiatt"  to  reason  ;  it  aspires  to  rank  alongside  it.  It  does 
not  wish  to  be  taken  for  a  faithless  subject  hi  revolt 
against  his  sovereign  ;  it  wishes  to  be  regardetl  as  a  (pieen  ; 
and,  treating  reason  as  its  peer,  to  dictate,  like  reason, 
hiws  to  the  conscience.  Thus,  if  we  listen  to  her,  she 
would  weigh  by  right  equally  in  the  scale  ;  and  then  have 
we  not  good  reason  to  fear  that  interest  will  decide? 

Of  alt  the  inclinations  that  are  decided  from  the  feeling 
for  the  beautiful  and  that  are  special  to  refined  minds,  none 
commends  itself  so  nnicli  to  the  moral  sense  as  the  ennobled 
instinct  of  love:  none  is  so  fruitful  in  impressions  which 
correspond  to  the  true  dignity  of  man.  To  what  an  eleva- 
tion does  it  raise  human  nature  !  ami  often  what  divine 
sparks  does  it  kindle  in  tl  e  common  soul  I  It  is  a  sacred 
hre  that  consumes  every  egotistical  inclination,  and  the  very 
principles  of  morality  are  scarcely  a  greater  safeguard  of 
the  soul's  chastity  than  love  is  for  the  nobility  of  the  heart. 
How  often  it  happens  while  the  moral  |u-ineiples  are  still 
struggling  that  love  jirevails  in  their  favor,  and  hailens  by 
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its  irresistible  power  the  resolutions  that  duty  alone  would 
have  vainly  demanded  from  weak  human  nature  !  Who, 
then,  would  distrust  an  attection  that  protects  so  powerfully 
what  is  most  excellent  in  human  nature,  and  which  fights 
so  victoriously  against  the  moral  foe  of  all  morality, 
egotism? 

But  do  not  follow  this  guide  till  30U  have  secured  a 
better.  Suppose  a  loved  object  be  met  that  is  unhapp3% 
and  unhappy  because  of  you,  and  that  it  depends  only  on 
j-ou  to  make  it  happy  by  sacrificing  a  few  moral  scruples. 
You  may  be  disposed  to  say,  "•  Shall  I  let  this  loved  being 
suffer  for  the  pleasure  of  keeping  our  conscience  pure?  Is 
this  resistance  required  l)y  this  generous,  devoted  afl!ection, 
alwavs  ready  to  forget  itself  for  its  object?  I  grant  it  is 
going  against  conscience  to  have  recourse  to  this  immoral 
means  to  solace  the  being  we  love  :  but  can  we  be  said  to 
love  if  in  presence  of  tiiis  being  and  of  its  sorrow  we 
continue  to  think  of  ourselves?  Are  we  not  more  taken  up 
with  ourselves  than  with  it,  since  we  prefer  to  see  it  unliappy 
rather  than  consent  to  be  so  ourselves  by  the  reproaches 
of  our  conscience  ? "  These  are  the  sophisms  that  tlie 
passion  of  love  sets  against  conscience  (whose  voice  thwarts 
its  interests),  making  its  utterances  despicable  as  sngfjest- 
io/is  ofselfislfiess,  and  representing  our  moral  dignit}'  as  one 
of  the  comno'ients  of  our  happiness  that  we  are  free  to 
alienate.  Then,  if  the  morality  of  our  character  is  not 
strongly  backed  by  good  principles,  we  shall  surrender, 
whatever  ma}-  be  the  impetus  of  our  exalted  imagination, 
to  disgraceful  acts;  and  we  shall  think  that  we  gain  a 
glorious  victory  over  our  self-love,  wliile  we  are  only  the 
despicable  victims  of  this  instinct.  A  well-known  French 
romance,  "  Xes  Liaisons  Dangereiises"  gives  us  a  striking 
example  of  this  delusion,  by  which  love  betrays  a  soul 
otherwise  pure  and  beautiful.  The  Presidente  de  Tourvel 
errs  by  surprise,  and  seeks  to  calm  her  remorse  by  the 
idea  tliat  she  has  sacrificed  her  virtue  to  her  generosit}'. 

Secondary  and  imperfect  duties,  as  they  are  styled,  are 
those  that  tlie  feeling  for  the  beautiful  takes  most  wiHingly 
under  its  patronage,  and  which  it  allows  to  prevail  on  many 
occasions  over  perfect  duties.  As  they  assign  a  much 
larger  place  to  the  arbitray  option  of  the  subject,  and  at 
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the  same  time  as  they  have  the  appearance  of  merit,  which 
o-ives  them    histre,   they  commend  themselves  far  more 
to  the  esthetic  taste  than   perfect    or  necessar}-  dnties, 
which  obhge  us  strictlj^  and  nnconditionally.     How  man^^ 
people  allow  themselves  to   be  nnjust  that  they  ma}"  be 
generons  !     How  man}'  fail  in  their  duties  to  society  that 
they  may  do   good  to  an    individual,   and    reciprocally ! 
How  many  people  forgive  a  lie  sooner  than  a  rudeness,  a 
crime  against  humanity  rather  than  an   insult  to  hondr  ! 
How  many  debase  their  bodies  to  hasten  the  perfection  of 
their  minds,  and  degrade  their   character   to  adorn  their 
understanding  I     How  many  do  not  scruple  to  commit  a 
crime  when  they  have  a  laudable  end  in  view,  pursue  an 
ideal  of  political  liappiness    through    all   the   terrors  of 
anarchy,  tread  under  foot  existing  laws  to  make  way  for 
better  "ones,  and   do  not  scruple    to   devote   the  present 
generation  to  misery  to  secure  at  this   cost  the  happiness 
of  future   generations !      The    apparent   unselfishness   of 
certain    virtues   gives   them  a   varnish   of  purity,  which 
makes  them  rash  enough  to  break  and  run  counter  to  the 
moral  law  ;  and  many  people  are  the  dupes  of  this  strange 
illusion,  to  rise  higher  than  morality  and  to  endeavor  to 
be  more  reasonable  than  reason. 

The  man  of  a  refined  taste  is  susceptible,  in  this  respect, 
of  a  moral  corruption,  from  which  the  rude  child  of  nature 
is  preserved  by  his  very  coarseness.  In  the  latter,  the 
opposite  of  the  demands  of  sense  and  the  decrees  of  the 
moral  law  is  so  strongly  marked  and  so  manifest,  and 
the  spiritual  element  has  so  small  a  share  in  his  desires, 
that  although  the  appetites  exercise  a  despotic  sway  over 
him,  they  cannot  wrest  his  esteem  from  him.  Thus,  when 
the  savage,  yielding  to  the  superior  attraction  of  sense, 
gives  way  to  the  committal  of  an  unjust  action,  he  may 
yield  to  temptation,  but  he  will  not  hide  from  liimself  that 
he  is  committing  ix  fault,  and  he  will  do  homage  to  reason 
even  while  he  violates  its  mandates.  The  child  of  civili- 
zation, on  the  contrary,  the  man  of  refinement,  will  not 
admit  that  he  commits  a  fault,  and  to  soothe  his  conscience 
he  prefers  to  impose  on  it  by  a  sophism.  No  doubt  he 
wishes  to  obey  his  appetite,  but  at  the  same  time  without 
falling  in  his  own  esteem.      How  does  he  manage  this  ? 
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He  begins  by  overthrowing  the  snperior  authorit}-  that 
thwarts  his  inclination,  and  before  transgressing  the  law 
he  calls  in  question  the  competence  of  the  lawgiver. 
Could  it  be  expected  that  a  corrupt  will  should  so  corrupt 
the  intelligence?  The  only  dignity  that  an  inclination  can 
assume  accrues  to  it  from  its  agreement  with  reason  ;  yet 
we  find  that  inclination,  independent  as  well  as  blind, 
aspires,  at  the  very  moment  she  enters  into  contest  with 
reason,  to  keep  this  dignity  which  she  owes  to  reason 
alone.  Nay,  inclination  even  aspires  to  use  this  dignity 
she  owes  to  reason  against  reason  itself. 

These  are  the  dangers  that  threaten  the  morality  of  the 
character  when  too  intimate  an  association  is  attempted 
between  sensuous  instincts  and  moral  instincts,  which  can 
never  perfectly  agree  in  real  life,  but  only  in  the  ideal.  I 
a(biait  that  the  sensuous  risks  nothing  in  this  association, 
because  it  possesses  nothing  except  what  it  must  give  up 
directly  duty  speaks  and  reason  demands  the  sacrifice. 
But  reason,  as  the  arbiter  of  the  moral  law,  will  run  the 
more  risk  from  this  union  if  it  receives  as  a  gift  from 
inclination  what  it  might  enforce  ;  for,  under  the  appearance 
of  freedom,  the  feeling  of  obligation  may  be  easily  lost,  and 
Avhat  reason  accepts  as  a  favor  may  quite  well  be  refused 
it  when  the  sensuous  finds  it  painful  to  grant  it.  It  is, 
therefore,  ifinnitely  safer  for  the  morality  of  the  char- 
acter to  suspend,  at  least  for  a  time,  this  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  moral  sense  by  the  sense  of  the  beautiful.  It  is 
best  of  all  that  reason  sliould  connnand  by  itself  without 
mediation,  and  that  it  should  show  to  the  wall  its  true 
master.  The  remark  is,  therefore,  quite  justified,  that 
true  morality  only  knows  itself  in  the  school  of  adversity, 
and  that  a  continual  prosperity  becomes  easily  a  rock  of 
oflfence  to  virtue.  I  mean  here  by  prosperity  the  state 
of  a  man  who,  to  enjoy  the  goods  of  life,  need  not  commit 
injustice,  and  who  to  conform  to  justice  need  not  renounce 
any  of  the  goods  of  life.  Thejnan  who  enjoj'S  a  continual 
prosperity  never  sees  moral  duty  face  to  face,  because  his 
inclinations,  naturally  regular  and  moderate,  always  aufi- 
cipate  the  mandate  of  reason,  and  bcc  ause  no  temptation 
to  violate  the  law  recalls  to  his  mind  the  idea  of  law. 
Entirely  guided   by   the   sense  of    the    beautiful,  which 
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represents  reason  in  the  worlcl  of  sense,  he  will  reach  the 
tomb  without  having  known  by  exi)erience  the  dignity  of 
his  destiny.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unfortunate  man,  if  he 
be  at  the  same  time  a  virtuous  man,  enjoys  the  sulilime 
privilege  of  being  in  immediate  intercourse  with  the 
divine  majest\'  of  the  moral  law  ;  and  as  his  virtue  is  not 
seconded  b}'  an}'  inclination,  he  bears  witness  in  this 
lower  world,  and  as  a  human  being,  of  the  freedom  of 
pure  spirits  ! 


REFLECTIONS    ON   THE   USE  OF   THE  VULGAR 
AND  LOW  ELEMENTS  IN  WORKS  OF  ART. 

1  CALL  vulgar  (common)  all  that  does  not  speak  to  the 
mind,  of  which  all  the  interest  is  addressed  only  to  the 
senses.  There  are,  no  doubt,  an  infinite  number  of  things 
vulgar  in  themselves  from  their  material  and  subject.  But 
as  the  vulgarity  of  the  material  can  always  be  ennobled  hy 
the  treatment,  in  respect  of  art  the  only  question  is  that 
relating  to  the  vnli/aritj/  in  form.  A  vulgar  mind  will 
dishonor  the  most  noble  matter  by  treating  it  in  a  common 
manner.  A  great  and  noble  mind,  on  the  contrary,  will 
ennoble  even  a  common  matter,  and  it  will  do  so  by  super- 
adding to  it  something  spiritual  and  discovering  in  it  some 
aspect  in  which  this  matter  has  greatness.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, a  vulgar  historian  will  relate  to  us  the  most  insig- 
nificant actions  of  a  hero  with  a  scrupulousness  as  great 
as  that  bestowed  on  his  sublimest  exploit,  and  will  dwell 
as  lengthily  on  his  pedigree,  his  costume,  and  his  house- 
hold as  on  his  projects  and  his  enterprises.  He  will  re- 
late those  of  his  actions  that  have  the  most  grandeur  in 
such  wise  that  no  one  will  perceive  that  character  in  them. 
On  the  contrary,  a  historian  of  genius,  himself  endowed 
with  nobleness  of  mind,  will  give  even  to  the  private  life 
and  the  least  considerable  actions  of  his  hero  an  interest 
and  a  value  that  will  make  them  considerable.  Thus, 
again,  in  the  matter  of  the  plastic  arts,  the  Dutch  and 
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Flemish  painters  have  given  proof  of  a  vulgar  taste  ;  the 
Italians,  and  still  nioro  tlie  ancient  Greeks,  of  a  grand 
and  nublc  taste.  The  Greeks  always  went  to  the  ideal; 
tliey  rejected  every  vulgar  feature,  and  chose  no  common 
subject. 

A  portrait  painter  can  represent  his  model  in  a  common 
manner  or  with  (jrandeur  ;  in  a  common  manner  if  he  re- 
produce the  merel}'  accidental  details  with  the  same  care 
as  the  essential  features,  if  he  neglect  the  great  to  carry 
out  the  minutiaj  curiously.  He  does  it  grandly  if  he 
know  how  to  find  out  and  place  in  relief  what  is  most 
interesting,  and  distinguish  the  accidental  from  the  neceS- 
sary  ;  if  he  be  satisfied  with  indicating  what  is  paltry, 
reserving  all  the  finish  of  the  execution  for  what  is  great. 
And  the  only  thing  that  is  great  is  the  expression  of  the 
son)  itself,"  manifesting  itself  by  actions,  gestures,  or 
attitudes. 

The  poet  treats  his  subject  in  a  common  manner  when  in 
the  execution  of  his  theme  he  dwells  on  valueless  facts 
and  only  skims  rapidly  over  those  that  are  important.  He 
treats  his  theme  with  grandeur  when  he  associates  with  it 
what  is  great.  For  example.  Homer  treated  the  shield  of 
Acliillesgrandly,  though  the  making  of  a  shield,  looking 
merely  at  the  matter,  is  a  very  commonplace  affair. 

One  degree  below  the  common  or  tlie  vulgar  is  the  ele- 
ment of  the  base  or  gross,  which  differs  from  the  common 
in  being  not  onl}'  something  ne(/atire,  a  simple  lack  of  in- 
spiration or  nobleness,  but  something  positive,  marking 
coarse  feelings,  bad  morals,  and  contemptible  manners. 
Vulgarity  only  testifies  that  an  advantage  is  wanting, 
wliereof  the  absence  is  a  matter  of  regret ;  baseness  indi- 
cates tiie  want  of  a  quality  which  we  are  authorized  to  re- 
quire in  all.  Thus,  for  exami)le,  revenge,  considered  in 
itself,  in  ir/iat€»er  place  or  loai/  it  manifests  itself,  is  some- 
thing vulgar,  because  it  is  the  proof  of  a  lack  of  generos- 
itv.  But  there  is,  moreover,  a  base  vengeance,  when  the 
man.  to  satisfv  it,  employs  means  exposed  to  contempt. 
The  base  always  iin[)lies  sometliing  gross,  or  reminds  one 
of  the  mol),  wliile  tlie  common  can  be  found  in  a  well-born 
aiul  well-bred  man,  who  may  tliink  and  act  in  a  common 
manner  if  he  has  only  mediocre  faculties.     A  man  acts  in 
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a  conmion  manner  when  he  is  only  taken  up  with  his  own 
interest,  and  it  is  in  tliis  that  he  is  in  opposition  with  tlie 
really  nohle  man,  who,  when  necessary,  knows  how  to  for 
get  himself  to  procure  some  enjoyment  for  others.  But 
the  same  man  would  act  in  a  base  manner  if  he  consulted 
his  interests  at  the  cost  of  his  honor,  and  if  in  such  a  case 
he  did  not  even  take  upon  himself  to  respect  the  laws  of 
decency.  Thus  the  common  is  only  the  contrary  of  the 
noble  ;  the  base  is  the  contrary  both  of  the  noble  and  the 
seemly.  To  give  yourself  up,  unresisting",  to  all  your 
passions,  to  satisfy  all  3'our  impulses,  without  being 
cliecked  even  by  the  rules  of  proi)riety,  still  less  ly  those 
of  moralit}',  is  to  conduct  yourself  basely,  and  to  betra}' 
baseness  of  the  soul. 

The  artist  also  may  fall  into  a  low  style,  not  only  by 
choosing  ignoble  subjects,  offensive  to  decency  and  good 
taste,  but  moreover  by  treating  them  in  a  bane  wanner. 
It  is  to  treat  a  suliject  in  a  base  manner  if  those  sides  are 
made  prominent  which  propriety  directs  us  to  conceal,  or 
if  it  is  expressed  in  a  manner  that  incidentally  awakens 
low  ideas.  The  lives  of  the  greater  part  of  men  can  pre- 
sent particulars  of  a  low  kind,  but  it  is  only  a  low  imagi- 
nation that  will  pick  out  these  for  repi'esentation. 

There  are  pictures  describing  sacred  history  in  which 
tlie  Apostles,  the  Virgin,  and  even  the  Christ,  are  depicted 
in  such  wise  that  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  taken 
from  the  dregs  of  the  populace.  This  style  of  execution 
always  betrays  a  low  taste,  and  might  justly  lead  to  the 
inference  that  the  artist  himself  thinks  coarsely  and  like 
the  mob. 

No  doubt  there  are  cases  where  art  itself  may  be  allowed 
to  produce  base  images  :  for  exam[)le,  when  the  aim  is  to 
provoke  laughter.  A  man  of  polished  manners  may  also 
sometimes,  and  without  betraying  a  corrupt  taste,  be 
amused  by  certain  features  when  nature  expresses  herself 
crudely  but  with  truth,  and  he  may  enjoy  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  manners  of  polished  societ}'  and  those  of  the 
lower  orders.  A  man  of  position  appearing  intoxicated 
will  always  make  a  disagreeable  nnpression  on  us  ;  l)ut  a 
drunken  driver,  sailor,  or  carter  will  only  be  a  risible  ob- 
ject.    Jests  that  would  be  insufferable  in  a  man  of  cduca- 
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tion  amuse  us  iu  llie  moutli  of  the  people.  Of  this  kind 
are  many  of  the  scenes  of  Aristophanes,  who  unhappily 
sometimes  exceeds  this  limit,  and  becomes  absolutely  con- 
demnable.  This  is,  moreover,  the  source  of  the  pleasure 
we  take  in  parodies,  '.vhen  the  feelings,  the  language,  and 
the  mode  of  action  of  the  common  people  are  fictitiously 
lent  to  the  same  personages  whom  the  poet  has  treated 
witli  all  possible  dignity  and  decency.  As  soon  as  the 
poet  means  onl3'  to  jest,  and  seeks  only  to  amuse,  we  can 
overlook  traits  of  a  low  kind,  provided  he  never  stirs  up 
indignation  or  disgust. 

He  stirs  up  indignation  when  he  places  baseness  where  it 
is  quite  unpardonable,  that  is  in  the  case  of  men  who  are 
expected  to  show  fine  moral  sense.  In  attributing  base- 
ness to  tliem  he  will  either  outrage  truth,  for  we  prefer  to 
think  him  a  liar  than  to  believe  that  well-trained  men  can 
act  in  a  base  manner ;  or  his  personages  will  offend  our 
moral  sense,  and,  what  is  worse,  excite  our  imagination. 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  condemn /«rce5  /  a  farce  implies 
between  the  poet  and  the  spectator  a  tacit  consent  that  no 
truth  is  to  be  expected  in  the  piece.  In  a  farce  we  exempt 
the  poet  from  all  faithfulness  in  his  pictures  ;  he  has  a 
kiml  of  privilege  to  tell  us  untruths.  Here,  iu  fact,  all  the 
comic  consists  exactly  in  its  contrast  with  the  truth,  and 
so  it  cannot  possibly  be  true. 

This  is  not  all :  even  in  the  serious  and  the  tragic  there 
are  certain  places  wiiere  the  low  element  can  be  brought 
into  play.  But  in  this  case  the  affair  must  pass  into  the 
terrible,  and  the  momentary  violation  of  our  good  taste 
must  be  masked  b}-  a  strong  impression,  which  brings  our 
passion  into  play.  In  other  words,  the  low  impression 
must  be  absorbed  by  a  superior  tragic  impression.  Thefts 
for  example,  is  a  tiling  absolutely  base,  and  whatever  ar- 
guments our  heart  may  suggest  to  excuse  the  thief,  what- 
ever the  pressure  of  circumstances  that  led  him  to  the 
theft,  it  is  always  an  indclil>le  brand  stamped  upon  him, 
and,  jcsthetically  speaking,  he  will  always  remain  a  base 
object.  On  tliis  point  taste  is  even  less  forgiving  than 
morality,  mid  its  tribunal  is  more  severe;  because  an 
a'sthetieal  object  is  responsible  even  for  the  accessory  ideas 
that  are  awakened  in  us  by  such  an  object,  while  moral 
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judgineut  cluninates  all  that  is  merely  accidental.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view  a  man  who  robs  would  always  be  an 
ol)ject  to  be  rejected  by  the  poet  who  wishes  to  present 
serious  pictures.  But  suppose  tliis  man  is  at  the  same 
time  a  murderer,  he  is  even  more  to  be  condemned  than 
before  by  the  moral  law.  But  in  the  aesthetic  judgment 
lie  is  raised  one  degree  higher  and  made  better  adapted  to 
figure  in  a  work  of  art.  Continuing  to  judge  him  from  the 
cesthetic  point  of  view,  it  may  be  added  that  he  who  abases 
himself  by  a  vile  action  can  to  a  certain  extent  be  raised 
by  a  crime^  and  can  be  thus  reinstated  in  our  cpsthetic  esti- 
mation. This  contradiction  between  the  moral  judgment 
and  the  oesthetical  judgment  is  a  fact  entitled  to  attention 
and  consideration.  It  ma}'  be  explained  in  different  ways. 
First,  I  have  already'  said  that,  as  the  aesthetic  judgment 
depends  on  the  imagination,  all  the  accessory  ideas 
awakened  in  us  b}'  an  object  and  naturall}'  associated  with 
it,  must  themselves  influence  this  judgment.  Now,  if  these 
accessory  ideas  are  base,  they  infalHbly  stamp  this  char- 
acter on  the  principal  object. 

In  the  second  place,  what  we  look  for  in  the  aesthetic 
judgment  is  strength;  whilst  in  a  judgment  pronounced  in 
the  name  of  the  moral  sense  we  consider  Imcfulness.  The 
lack  of  strength  is  something  contemptible,  and  every 
action  from  which  it  rrfa}'  be  inferred  that  the  agent  lacks 
sti'cngth  is,  b}'  that  very  fact,  a  contemptible  action. 
Evei-y  cowardly  and  underhand  action  is  repugnant  to  us, 
])ecause  it  is  a  proof  of  impotence  ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
a  devilish  v>ickedness  can,  aesthetically  speaking,  flatter  our 
taste,  as  soon  as  it  marks  strength.  Now,  a  theft  testifies 
to  a  vile  and  grovelling  mind  :  a  murder  has  at  least  on  its 
side  the  a [ipearance  of  strength  ;  the  interest  we  take  in 
it  aesthetically  is  in  proportion  to  the  strength  that  is  man- 
ifested in  it. 

A  third  reason  is,  because  in  presence  of  a  deep  and 
horrilile  crime  we  no  longer  think  of  the  quality  but  tlie 
awful  consequences  of  the  action.  The  stronger  emotion 
covers  and  stifles  the  weaker  one.  "We  do  not  look  back 
into  the  mind  of  the  agent ;  we  look  onward  into  his  des- 
tiny, we  thuik  of  the  effects  of  his  action.  Now,  directly 
we  begin  to  tremble  all  the  delicacies  of  taste  are  reduced 
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to  silence.  The  principal  impression  entirely  fills  our 
iniiid  :  the  accessory  and  accidental  ideas,  in  which  chiefly 
dwell  all  impressions  of  baseness,  are  elfaced  from  it.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  theft  committed  by  30ung  Ruh- 
berg,  in  the  "  Crime  through  Ambition,"*  far  from  dis- 
pleasing on  the  stage,  is  a  real  tragic  effect.  The  poet 
with  great  skill  has  mana<>"ed  the  circumstances  in  such 
wise  that  we  are  carried  awa^' ;  we  are  left  almost  breath- 
less. The  frightful  misery-  of  the  famil}',  and  especially' 
the  grief  of  the  father,  are  objects  that  attract  our  atten- 
tion, turn  it  aside,  from  the  person  of  the  agent,  towards 
the  consequences  of  his  act.  AVe  are  too  much  moved  to 
tarr\'  long  in  representing  to  our  minds  the  stamp  of  infamy 
with  which  the  theft  is  marked.  In  a  word,  the  base  ele- 
ment disappears  in  the  terrible.  It  is  singular  that  this 
theft,  really  accomplished  l)y  young  Euhberg,  inspires  us 
with  less  repugnance  than,  in  another  piece,  the  mere  sus- 
picion of  a  theft,  a  suspicion  which  is  actually-  without 
foundation.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  a  30ung  officer  who  is 
accused  witiiout  grounds  of  having  abstracted  a  silver 
spoon,  which  is  recovered  later  on.  Thus  the  base  element 
is  reduced  in  this  case  to  a  purely  imaginary  thing,  a  mere 
susi)icion,  and  this  suffices  nevertheless  to  do  an  irrepar- 
able injury,  in  our  icsthetical  appreciation,  to  the  hero  of 
the  piece,  in  spite  of  his  innocence.  This  is  because  a  man 
who  is  supposed  capable  of  a  base  action  did  not  appar- 
ently enjoy  a  ver}'  solid  reputation  for  moralit}',  for  the 
laws  of  propriety  require  that  a  man  should  l)e  held  to  be 
a  man  of  honor  as  long  as  he  does  not  shorn  the  opposite. 
If  therefore  anything  contemi)tible  is  imputed  to  him.  it 
seems  that  by  some  part  of  his  past  conduct  he  has  given 
rise  to  a  suspicion  of  this  kind,  and  this  does  him  injuiy, 
though  all  the  odious  and  the  base  in  an  undeserved  sus- 
picion are  on  the  side  of  him  who  accuses.  A  point  that 
does  still  greater  injury  to  tiie  hero  of  the  piece  of  which 
I  am  speaking  is  the  fact  that  he  is  an  officer,  and  the 
lover  of  a  lady  of  condition  brouglit  up  in  a  manner  suit- 
a])le  to  her  rank.  AVith  these  two  titles,  that  of  thief 
makes  quite  a  revolting  contrast,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
us,  when  we  see  him  near  his  lady,  not  to  think  that  per- 

*  A  play  of  Ifflund. 
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haps  at  that  very  moment  he  had  the  silver  spoon  in  his 
pocket.  Lastl}',  the  most  unfortunate  part  of  the  business 
is,  that  he  has  no  idea  of  the  suspicion  weighing  over  him, 
for  if  he  had  a  knowledge  of  it,  in  his  character  of  officer, 
he  would  exact  a  sanguinary  reparation.  In  this  case  the 
consequences  of  the  suspicion  would  change  to  the 
terrible,  and  all  that  is  base  in  the  situation  would  disap- 
pear. 

We  must  distinguish,  moreover,  between  the  baseness 
of  feelina;  and  that  wdiich  is  connected  with  the  mode  of 
treatment  and  circumstance.  The  former  in  all  respects  is 
beloio  aesthetic  dignity  ;  the  second  in  man}'  cases  may  per- 
fectly agree  with  it.  Slavery^  for  example,  is  a  base  thing  ; 
but  a  servile  mind  in  a  free  man  is  contemptil)le.  The 
labors  of  the  slave,  on  the  contrar}',  are  not  so  Avhen  his 
feelings  are  not  servile.  Far  from  this,  a  base  condition, 
when  joined  to  elevated  feelings,  can  become  a  source  of 
the  sublime.  The  master  of  Epictetus,  who  beat  him, 
acted  basely,  and  the  slave  beaten  by  him  showed  a  sub- 
lime soul.  True  greatness,  when  it  is  met  in  a  base  con- 
dition, is  only  the  more  brilliant  and  splendid  on  that 
account :  and  the  artist  must  not  fear  to  sliow  us  his  heroes 
even  under  a  contemptiltle  exterior  as  soon  as  he  is  sure 
of  being  able  to  give  them,  when  he  wishes,  tiie  expression 
of  moral  dignit}'. 

But  what  can  be  granted  to  the  poet  is  not  alwaj'S 
allowed  in  the  artist.  The  poet  only  addresses  the  imag- 
ination ;  the  painter  addresses  the  senses  directh'.  It  fol- 
lows not  only  that  the  impression  of  the  picture  is  more 
livel}'  than  that  of  the  poem,  but  also  that  the  painter,  if 
he  employ  onl}'  his  natural  signs,  cannot  make  the  minds 
of  his  personages  as  visible  as  the  poet  can  witii  the  arbi- 
trary signs  at  his  command  :  3'et  it  is  only  the  sight  of  the 
mind  that  can  reconcile  us  to  certain  exteriors.  When 
Homer  causes  his  Ulysses  to  appear  in  the  rags  of  a 
beggar,*  we  are  at  lilierty  to  represent  his  image  to  our 
mind  more  or  less  fully,  and  to  dwell  on  it  as  long  as  we 
like.  But  in  no  case  will  it  be  sufficientl_y  vivid  to  excite 
our  repugnance  or  disgust.  But  if  a  painter,  or  even  a 
tragedian,  tr}'  to  reproduce  faithfully  the  Ulysses  of  Homer, 
*  "  Odyssey,"  book  xiii.  v.  397. 
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WO  turn  away  from  the  picture  with  repugnance.  It  is 
because  in  this  case  the  greater  or  less  viviilness  of  the 
impression  no  longer  depends  on  our  will :  we  cannot  help 
seeing  what  tlie  painter  places  under  our  eyes  ;  and  it  is 
not  eas}-  for  us  to  -remove  the  accessor}-  repugnant  ideas 
which  the  picture  recalls  to  our  mind. 


DETACHED     REFLECTIONS     ON    DIFFERENT 
QUESTIONS  OF  ESTHETICS. 

All  the  properties  by  which  an  object  can  become  aesthetic, 
can  be  referred  to  four  classes,  which,  as  well  accordingto 
their  objective  differences  as  according  to  their  different 
relation  with  the  subject,  produce  on  our  passive  and 
active  faculties  pleasures  unequal  not  only  in  intensity  but 
also  in  worth  ;  classes  which  also  are  of  an  unequal  use  for 
the  end  of  the  fine  arts  :  they  are  the  agreeable,  the  good, 
the  sublime,  and  the  beautiful. 

Of  these  four  categories,  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful 
only  belong  [)roperly  to  art.  The  agreeable  is  not  worthy 
of  art,  and  the  good  is  at  least  not  its  end ;  for  the  aim  of 
art  is  to  please,  and  the  good,  whether  we  consider  it  in 
theor}'  or  in  practice,  neither  can  nor  ought  to  serve  as  a 
means  of  satisfying  the  wants  of  sensuousness.  The 
agreeable  only  satisfies  the  senses,  and  is  distinguished 
thereby  from  the  good,  which  only  pleases  the  reason. 
The  agreeable  only  pleases  b}-  its  matter,  for  it  is  onl}' 
matter  that  can  affect  the  senses,  and  all  that  is  form  can 
only  please  the  reason.  It  is  true  that  the  beautiful  only 
pleases  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  by  which  it  is 
distinguished  from  the  good  ;  but  it  pleases  reason,  on 
account  of  its  form,  b^'  which  it  is  essentially  distinguished 
from  the  agreeable.  It  might  be  said  that  the  good  pleases 
only  ]>y  its  form  being  in  harmony  with  reason ;  the 
beautiful  by  its  form  having  some  relation  of  resemblance 
with  reason,  and  that  the  agreeable  absolutely  does  not 
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please  b}'  its  form.  The  good  is  perceived  by  thought, 
the  beautiful  b3-  iutuition,  and  the  agreeable  only  by  the 
senses.  The  first  pleases  by  the  conception,  the  second b}'' 
the  idea,  and  the  third  by  material  sensation. 

The  distance  between  the  good  and  the  agreeable  is  that 
which  strikes  the  e3-es  the  most.  The  good  widens  our 
understant'ing,  because  it  procures  and  supposes  an  idea  of 
its  object ;  the  pleasure  which  it  makes  us  perceive  rests 
on  an  oltjective  foundation,  even  when  this  pleasure  itself 
is  but  a  certain  state  in  which  we  are  situated.  The 
agreeable,  on  the  contrary,  produces  no  notion  of  its  ol»ject, 
and,  indeed,  reposes  on  no  objective  foundation.  It  is 
agreeable  only  inasmuch  as  it  is  felt  by  the  subject,  and  the 
idea  of  it  completely  vanishes  the  moment  an  obstruction 
is  placed  on  the  atfectibility  of  the  senses,  or  only  when  it 
is  modified.  For  a  man  who  feels  the  cold  the  agreeable 
would  be  a  warm  air ;  but  this  same  man,  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  would  seek  the  shade  and  coolness  ;  but  we  must 
agree  that  in  both  cases  he  has  judged  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  which  is  objective  is  altogether 
independent  of  us,  and  tliat  which  to-day  appears  to  us 
true,  useful,  reasonable,  ought  yet  (if  this  judgment  of 
to-da}-  be  admitted  as  just)  to  seem  to  us  the  same  twenty 
years  hence.  But  our  judgment  of  the  agreeable  changes 
as  soon  as  our  state,  with  regard  to  its  object,  has  changed. 
The  agreeable  is  therefore  not  a  property  of  the  object ;  it 
springs  entirely  from  the  relations  of  such  an  object  with 
our  senses,  for  the  constitution  of  our  senses  is  a  necessary 
condition  thereof. 

The  good,  on  the  contrary,  is  good  in  itself,  before  being 
represented  to  us,  and  before  being  felt.  The  property  by 
which  it  pleases  exists  fully  in  itself  without  being  in 
want  of  our  subject,  although  the  pleasure  which  we  take 
in  it  rests  on  an  aptitude  for  feeling  that  which  is  in  us. 
Thus  we  can  say  that  the  agreeable  exists  only  because 
it  is  experienced,  and  that  the  good,  on  the  contrary,  is 
experienced  because  it  exists. 

The  distinction  between  the  beautiful  and  the  agreeable, 
great  as  it  is,  moreover,  strikes  the  eye  less.  The  beautiful 
approaches  the  agreeable  in  this  —  that  it  must  always  be 
proposed  to  the  senses,  inasmuch  as  it  pleases  only  as  a 
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phenomenon.  Tt  comes  near  to  it  again  in  as  far  as  it 
neither  procures  nor  supposes  any  notion  of  its  oliject.  But, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  it  is  widely  separated  IVoni  the  agree- 
al)le,  because  it  pleases  by  the  form  under  which  it  is 
produced,  and  not  by  the  fact  of  the  material  sensation. 
Nodouln,  it  only  pleases  the  reasonable  subject  in  so  far  as 
it  is  also  a  sensuous  subject ;  but  also  it  pleases  the  sensuous 
subject  only  inasmuch  as  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  reasonable 
subject.  The  beautiful  is  not  only  pleasing  to  the  indi- 
vidual l)ut  to  the  whole  species  ;  and  although  it  draws  its 
existence  but  from  its  relation  with  creatures  at  the  same 
time  reasonable  and  sensuous,  it  is  not  less  uidependent 
of  all  empirical  limitations  of  sensuousness,  and  it  remains 
identical  even  when  the  particular  constitution  of  the 
individual  is  modified.  The  beautiful  has  exactly  in 
common  with  the  good  that  by  which  it  differs  fi'om  the 
agreeable,  and  it  differs  from  the  good  cxacth'  in  that  in 
which  it  approximates  to  the  agreeable. 

By  the  good  we  must  understand  that  in  which  reason 
recognizes  a  conformity  with  her  theoretical  and  practical 
laws.  But  the  same  object  can  be  perfectly  conlbrmable 
to  the  theoretical  reason,  and  not  be  the  less  in  contradiction 
in  the  highest  degree  with  the  practical  reason.  We  can 
disapprove  of  the  end  of  an  enterprise,  and  yet  admire  the 
skill  of  the  means  and  their  relation  with  the  end  in  view. 
We  can  despise  the  pleasures  which  the  voluptuous  man 
makes  the  end  of  his  life,  and  nevertheless  praise  the  skill 
whicii  lie  exhibits  in  the  choice  of  his  means,  and  the  logical 
result  with  whiirh  he  carries  out  his  |)rinciples.  That 
which  pleases  us  only  by  its  form  is  good,  absolutely  good, 
and  without  any  conditions,  when  its  form  is  at  tlie  same 
time  its  matter.  The  good  is  also  an  object  of  sensuousness, 
but  not  of  an  immediate  sensuousness,  as  the  agreeable, 
nor  moreover  of  a  mixed  sensuousness,  as  the  beautiful. 
It  does  not  excite  desire  as  the  first,  nor  inclination  as  the 
second.  The  simple  idea  of  the  good  inspires  only 
esteem. 

The  difference  separating  the  agreeable,  the  good,  and 
the  beautiful  being  thus  established,  it  is  evident  that  the 
same  object  can  be  ugly,  defective,  even  to  be  morally 
rejected,  and  nevertheless  be  agreeable  and  pleasing  to  the 
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senses  ;  tliat  an  object  can  revolt  the  senses,  and  j'et  be 
good,  i.e.,  please  the  reason  ;  tluit  an  object  can  from  its 
inmost  nature  revolt  the  moral  senses,  and  yet  please  the 
imagination  which  contemplates  it,  and  still  be  beautiful. 
It  is  because  each  one  of  these  ideas  interests  ditierent 
f:iculties,  and  interests  ditfercntl}-. 

Ijiit  have  we  exhausted  the  classification  of  the  aesthetic 
attributes?  No,  there  are  objects  at  the  same  time  ugl}-, 
revolting,  and  horrifying  to  the  senses,  which  do  not  please 
the  understanding,  and  of  no  account  to  the  moral 
judgment,  and  these  olyectsdo  not  fail  to  please  ;  certainl}' 
to  please  to  such  a  degree,  that  we  would  willingly  sacrifice 
the  pleasure  of  these  senses  and  lliat  of  the  understnnding 
to  procure  for  us  tlie  enjoyment  of  these  objects.  There  is 
nothing  more  attractive  in  nature  than  a  beautiful  land- 
scape, illuminated  by  the  purple  light  of  evening.  The 
rich  variet}'  of  tlie  objects,  tlie  mellow  outlines,  the  play 
of  lights  infinitely  varying  the  aspect,  the  light  vapors 
which  envelop  distant  objects, —  all  combine  in  charming 
the  senses  ;  and  add  to  it,  to  increase  our  pleasure,  the 
soft  nnirmur  of  a  cascade,  the  song  of  the  nightingales,  an 
agreeable  music.  We  give  ourselves  up  to  a  soft  sensation 
of  repose,  and  whilst  our  senses,  touched  by  the  harmony 
of  the  colors,  the  forms,  and  the  sounds,  experience  the 
agreeable  in  the  highest,  the  mind  is  rejoiced  by  the 
eas}'  and  rich  flow  of  the  ideas,  the  heai't  by  the  senti- 
ments which  overflow  in  it  like  a  torrent.  All  at  once 
a  storm  springs  up,  darkening  the  sky  and  all  the  land- 
scape, surpassing  and  silencing  all  other  noises,  and 
suddenly  taking  from  us  all  our  pleasures.  Black  clouds 
encircle  the  horizon  ;  the  thunder  falls  with  a  deafening 
noise.  Flash  succeeds  flash.  Our  sight  and  hearing  is 
affected  in  the  most  revolting  manner.  The  lightning 
only  appears  to  render  to  us  more  visible  the  horrors 
of  the  night :  we  see  the  electric  fluid  strike,  nay,  we 
begin  to  fear  lest  it  may  strike  us.  Well,  that  does  not 
prevent  us  from  believing  that  we  have  gained  more  than 
lost  by  the  change  ;  I  except,  of  course,  those  whom  fear 
has  bereft  of  all  liberty  of  judgment.  We  are,  on  the  one 
hand,  forcibly  drawn  towards  this  terrible  spectacle,  which 
on  the  other  wounds  and  repulses  our  senses,  and  we  pause 
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before  it  witli  a  feeling  which  we  cannot  properh'  call  a 
pleasure,  but  one  wliich  we  often  like  nuich  more  than 
pleasure.  But  still,  the  spectacle  that  nature  then  offers  to 
us  is  in  itself  rather  destructive  than  good  (at  all  events  we 
in  no  way  need  to  think  of  the  utilit}-  of  a,  storm  to  take 
pleasure  in  this  phenomenon),  is  in  itself  rather  nglv  than 
beautiful,  for  the  darkness,  hiding  from  us  all  the  images 
which  light  affords,  cannot  be  in  itself  a  pleasant  thing ; 
and  those  sudden  crashes  with  which  the  thunder  shakes 
the  atmosphere,  those  sudden  flashes  when  the  lightning 
rends  the  cloud  —  all  is  contrary  to  one  of  the  essential 
conditions  of  the  beautiful,  which  carries  with  it  nothing 
abrupt,  nothing  violent.  And  moreover  this  phenomenon, 
if  we  consider  only  our  senses,  is  rather  painful  than 
agreeable,  for  the  nerves  of  our  sight  and  those  of  our 
hearing  are  each  in  their  turn  painfully  strained,  then  not 
less  violently  relaxed,  by  the  alternations  of  light  and 
darkness,  of  the  explosion  of  the  thunder,  and  silence. 
And  in  spite  of  all  these  causes  of  displeasure,  a  storm  is 
an  attractive  phenomenon  for  whomsoever  is  not  afraid 
of  it. 

Another  example.  In  the  midst  of  a  green  and  smiling 
plain  there  rises  a  naked  and  barren  hillock,  which  hides 
from  the  sight  a  part  of  the  view.  Each  one  would  wish 
that  this  hillock  were  removed  which  disfigures  the  beaut}- 
of  all  the  landscape.  Well,  let  us  imagine  this  hillock 
rising,  rising  still,  without  indeed  changing  at  all  its  shape, 
and  inx'serving,  although  on  a  greater  scale,  the  same  pro- 
portions between  its  widtli  and  height.  To  begin  with, 
our  impression  of  disi)leasure  will  but  increase  with  the 
hillock  itself,  which  will  the  more  strike  the  sight,  and 
which  will  be  the  more  repulsive.  But  continue  ;  raise  it 
up  twice  as  high  as  a  tower,  and  insensibly  the  displeasure 
will  elface  itself  to  make  wa}-  for  quite  another  feeling. 
The  hill  has  at  last  become  a  mountain,  so  high  a  moun- 
tain that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  our  eyes  to  take  it  in  at 
one  look.  There  is  an  ol>Ject  more  precocious  than  all  this 
smiling  plain  which  surrounds  it,  and  the  impressit)n  tiiat 
it  makes  on  us  is  of  such  a  nature  that  we  should  regret  to 
exchange  it  for  any  other  impression,  however  beautiful  it 
migiit  be.     Now,  suppose  this  mountain  to  be  leaning,  and 
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of  such  an  inclination  that  we  could  expect  it  every  minute 
to  crash  down,  the  previous  impression  will  be  complicated 
with  another  imi)ression  :  terror  will  be  joined  to  it :  the 
object  itself  will  be  but  still  more  attractive.  But  suppose 
it  were  possible  to  prop  up  this  leaning  mountain  with 
another  mountain,  the  terror  would  disap[)ear,  and  with  it 
a  good  part  of  the  pleasure  we  experienced.  Su[)p()se  that 
there  were  beside  this  mountain  four  or  five  other  moun- 
tains, of  which  each  one  was  a  fourth  or  a  lifth  part  lower 
than  the  one  which  came  immediateh'  after ;  the  first  im- 
pression with  which  the  height  of  one  mountain  inspii-e<l 
us  will  be  notably  weakened.  Something  somewhat  anal- 
ogous would  take  place  if  the  mountain  itself  were  cut  into 
ten  or  twelve  terraces,  uniformly  diminishing  ;  or  again  if 
it  were  artificially  decorated  with  plantations.  We  have 
at  first  subjected  one  mountain  to  no  other  operation  than 
that  of  increasing  its  size,  lea^^ng  it  otherwise  just 
as  it  was.  and  without  altering  its  foi'm  ;  and  this  simple 
circumstance  lias  suiliced  to  make  an  indifferent  or  even 
disagreeable  object  satisfying  to  the  eyes.  B3'  the  second 
operation,  this  enlarged  object  has  become  at  the  same 
time  an  object  of  terror ;  and  the  pleasure  which  we  have 
found  in  contemplating  it  has  but  been  the  greater.  Fin- 
all}',  by  the  last  operation  Avhich  we  have  made,  we  have 
diminished  the  terror  which  its  sight  occasioned,  and  the 
pleasure  has  diminished  as  much.  We  have  diminished 
stihjectioehj  the  idea  of  its  height,  whether  by  dividing  the 
attention  of  the  spectator  between  several  objects,  or  in 
giving  to  the  e^'es,  by  means  of  these  smaller  mountains, 
placed  near  to  the  large  one,  a  measure  by  which  to  master 
the  height  of  the  mountain  all  the  more  easily.  The  great 
and  the  terril)le  can  therefore  be  of  themselves  in  certain 
cases  a  source  of  aesthetic  pleasure. 

There  is  not  in  the  Greek  mythology'  a  more  terrible, 
and  at  the  same  time  morehi  leous,  piciturethan  the  Furies, 
or  Erinyes,  quitting  the  infernal  regions  to  throw  them- 
selves in  the  pursuit  of  a  criminal.  Their  faces  frightfully 
contracted  and  grimacing,  their  fleshless  bodies,  their 
lieads  covered  with  serpents  in  the  place  of  hair  —  revolt 
our  senses  as  much  as  they  offend  our  taste.  However, 
when  these  monsters  are  represented  to  us  in  the  pursuit 
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of  Orestes,  the  murderer  of  liis  mother,  when  tlie}-  uro 
shown  to  us  brandishing  the  torches  in  their  hands,  and 
chasing  their  prey,  without  peace  or  truce,  from  country  to 
country,  until  at  last,  the  anger  of  justice  being  appeased, 
tliey  engulf  themselves  i'.i  theab\-ss  of  the  infernal  regions  ; 
then  we  pause  before  the  picture  with  a  horror  mixed  with 
pleasure.  But  not  only  the  remorse  of  a  criminal  which 
is  personilied  b}-  the  Furies,  even  his  unrighteous  acts : 
nay,  the  real  perpetration  of  a  crime,  are  able  to  please  us 
in  a  work  of  art.  Meilea,  in  the  Greek  tragedy  ;  Clytem- 
nestra,  who  takes  the  life  of  her  husband  ;  Orestes,  who 
kills  his  mother,  fill  our  soul  with  horror  and  with  pleasure. 
Even  in  real  life,  indifferent  and  even  repulsive  or  friglit- 
ful  objects  l)egin  to  interest  us  the  moment  that  they 
approach  the  monstrous  or  the  terrible.  An  altogether 
vulgar  and  iasignilicant  man  will  begin  to  please  us  the 
moment  that  a  violent  passion,  which  indeed  in  no  way 
upraises  his  personal  value,  makes  him  an  object  of  fear 
and  terror,  in  the  same  way  that  a  vulgar,  meaningless 
object  becomes  to  us  the  source  of  aesthetic  pleasure  the 
instant  we  have  enlarged  it  to  the  point  where  it  threat- 
ens to  overstep  our  comprehension.  An  ugl_y  man  is 
made  still  more  ugly  b}'  passion,  and  nevertheless  it  is  in 
bursts  of  this  passion,  provided  that  it  turns  to  the  terrible 
and  not  to  the  ridiculous,  that  this  man  will  be  to  us  of 
the  most  interest.  This  remark  extends  even  to  animals. 
An  ox  at  the  plow,  a  horse  before  a  carriage,  a  dog,  are 
common  ol)jects  ;  but  excite  this  bull  to  the  combat,  enrage 
this  horse  who  is  so  peaceable,  or  represent  to  \'ourself 
this  dog  a  pre_y  to  madness  ;  instantly  these  animals  are 
raised  to  the  rank  of  testhetic  objects,  and  we  begin  to 
reganl  them  with  a  feeling  which  borders  on  pleasure  and 
esteem.  The  inclination  to  the  pathetic  —  an  inclination 
common  to  all  men  —  the  strengtli  of  the  sympathetic  sen- 
timent—  this  force  which  in  nature  makes  us  wisli  to  see 
suffering,  terror,  dismay,  which  has  so  many  attractions 
for  us  in  art,  which  makes  us  hurry  to  the  theatre,  which 
makes  us  take  so  much  pleasure  in  the  picturing  of  great 
misfortune.  —  all  this  bears  testimony  to  a  fourth  source 
of  jtstlu'tie  pleasure,  which  neither  the  agreeable,  nor 
the  good,  nor  the  beautiful  are  in  a  state  to  produce. 
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All  the  examples  that  I  have  alleged  up  to  the  present 
have  this  in  common  —  that  the  feeling  the^-  excite  in  us 
rests  on  something  objective.  In  all  these  phenomena  we 
receive  the  idea  of  something  "  which  oversteps,  or  which 
threatens  to  overstep,  the  power  of  comprehension  of  our 
senses,  or  their  power  of  resistance"  ;  but  not,  liowever, 
going  so  far  as  to  paralyze  these  two  powers,  or  so  far  as 
to  render  us  incapable  of  striving,  either  to  know  the 
object,  or  to  resist  the  impression  it  makes  on  us.  There 
is  in  the  phenomena  a  complexity  which  we  cannot  retrace 
to  unit}'  without  driving  the  intuitive  faculty  to  its  furthest 
limits. 

We  have  the  idea  of  a  force  in  comparison  with  which 
our  own  vanishes,  and  which  we  are  nevertheless  compelled 
to  compare  with  our  own.      Either  it  is  an  object  which  at 
the  same  time  presents  and  hides  itself  from  our  facult}- 
of  intuition,  and  which  urges  us  to  strive  to  represent  it 
to  ourselves,  without  leaving  room  to  lio})e  that  this  aspir- 
ation will  be  satislied  ;  or  else  it  is  an  ol)ject  wliich  nppears 
to  upraise  itself  as  an   enem^-,  even  against  our  existence 
—  which  provokes  us,  so  to  st\y,  to  combat,  and  makes  us 
anxious  as  to  the  issue.     In  all  ihe  alleged  examples  there 
is  visible  in  the  same  wa}'  the  same  action  on  the  faculty 
of  feeling.     All  throw  our  souls  into  an  anxious  agitation 
and  strain  its  springs.      A  certain  gravity  which  can  even 
raise  itself  to  a  solemn  rejoicing  takes  possession  of  our 
soul,  and  whilst  our  organs  betray  evident  signs  of  internal 
anxiety,  our  mind  falls  back  on    itself  by  reflection,  and 
appears  to  find  a  support  in  a  higher    consciousness  of  its 
independent  strengtli    and    dignity.      This    consciousness 
of  ourselves  must  always  dominate  in  order  that  the  great 
and  tlie  horrible  may  have  for  us   an  {esthetic  value.     It  is 
because  the  soul  before   such    sights  as   these   feels  itself 
inspired  and  lifted  above  itself  that   they  are  designated 
under  the  name  of  sublime,  although  the  things  themselves 
are  ol)jectively  in  no   way  sublime  ;    and    consequently  it 
would  be  more  just  to  say  that  they  are  elevating  than  to 
call  them  in  themselves  elevated  or  sublime. 

For  an  oltject  to  l)e  called  sublime  it  must  be  in  oppo- 
sition with  our  seiisuousness.  In  general  it  is  possible  to 
conceive  but  two  different  relations  between  the  objects 
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and  our  sensuousness,  and  conseqacntly  there  ought  to  be 
two  kinds  of  resistance.  They  ougiit  either  to  be  consid- 
ered as  objects  from  which  we  wish  to  draw  a  knowledge, 
or  else  they  should  be  regarded  as  a  force  with  which  we 
coini)are  our  own-  According  to  this  division  there  are 
two  kinds  of  the  sublime,  the  sublime  of  knowledge  and 
the  sublime  of  force.  Moreover,  the  sensuous  faculties 
contribute  to  knowledge  only  in  grasping  a  given  matter, 
and  putting  one  by  the  other  its  complexity  in  time  and  in 
space. 

As  to  dissecting  this  complex  property  and  assorting  it, 
it  is  the  business  of  the  understanding  and  not  of  the 
imagination.  It  is  for  the  understanding  alone  that  the 
diversity  exists:  for  the  imagination  (considered  simply  as 
a  sensuous  faculty)  there  is  bat  an  uniformity,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  but  the  number  of  the  uniform  things  (the 
quantity  and  not  tlie  quality)  which  can  give  origin  to  any 
difference  between  the  sensuous  perception  of  phenomena, 
Thns,  in  order  that  the  faculty  of  picturing  things  sensu- 
ously maybe  reduced  to  impotence  before  an  object,  nec- 
essarily it  is  imperative  tiiat  this  object  exceeds  in  its 
(^uantit}'  the  capacity  of  our  imagination. 


ON    SIMPLE   AND    SENTIMENTAL    POETRY. 

There  are  moments  in  life  when  nature  inspires  us  with 
a  sort  of  love  and  respectful  emotion,  not  because  she  is 
pleasing  to  our  senses,  or  because  she  satisfies  our  mind  or 
our  taste  (it  is  often  the  very  opposite  that  happens),  but 
merely  because  sheis  nature.  Tiiis  feeling  is  often  elicited 
when  nature  is  considered  in  her  plants,  in  her  mineral 
kino-dom,  in  rural  districts  ;  also  in  the  case  of  human 
nature,  in  the  case  of  children,  and  ni  the  manners  of 
countr\'  people  and  of  the  primitive  races.  Every  man  of 
refined  feeling,  provided  he  has  a  soul,  experiences  this 
feeling  when  lie  walks  out  under  the  open  sky,  when  he 
lives  in  the  country,  or  when  he  stops  to  contemi)late  the 
monuments  of  early  ages  ;    in  short,  when  escaping  from 
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factitious  situations  and  relations,  he  finds  liimself  sud- 
denly face  to  face  with  nature.  This  interest,  ^yllich  is 
often  exalted  in  us  so  as  to  become  a  want,  is  the  expla- 
nation of  man^'  of  our  fancies  for  flowers  and  for  animals, 
our  preference  for  gardens  laid  out  in  the  natural  style, 
our  love  of  walks,  of  the  country  and  those  who  live  there, 
of  a  great  number  of  objects  proceeding  from  a  remote  an- 
tiquity, etc.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  no  ati'ectatiou 
exists  in  the  matter,  and  moreover  that  no  accidental 
interest  comes  into  \)\ay.  But  this  sort  of  interest  which 
we  take  in  nature  is  onh'  possible  under  two  conditions. 
First  the  object  that  inspires  us  with  this  feehng  must  be 
really  nature^  or  something  we  take  for  nature  ;  secondly 
this  object  must  be  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  simple^ 
that  is,  presenting  the  entire  contrast  of  nature  with  art, 
au  Vhe  advantage  remaining  on  the  side  of  nature. 
Directly  this  second  condition  is  united  to  tlie  first,  but  no 
sooner,  nature  assumes  the  character  of  simplicity'. 

Considered  thus,  naturg  is  for  us  nothing  but  existence 
''L.'^^' il5-fl'£F*lQLW  !  it  is  the  constitution  of  things  taken  in 
tliemselvcs  ;  it  is  existence  itself  according  to  its  proper 
and  immutable  laws. 

It  is  strictly  necessar}'  that  we  should  have  this  idea  of 
nature  to  take  an  interest  in  phenomena  of  this  kind.  If 
we  conceive  an  artificial  flower  so  perfectly  imitated  that 
it  has  all  the  appearance  of  nature  and  would  produce  the 
most  complete  illusion,  or  if  we  imagine  the  imitation  of 
simplicity  carried  out  to  the  extremest  degree,  the  instant 
we  discover  it  is  only  an  imitation,  the  feeling  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking  is  completely  destroyed.  It  is,  there- 
fore, quite  evident  that  this  kind  of  satisfaction  which 
nature  causes  us  to  feel  is  not  a  satisfaction  of  the  sesthet- 
ical  taste,  but  a  satisfaction  of  the  moral  sense  ;  for  it  is 
produced  by  means  of  a  conception  and  not  immediately 
by  the  single  fact  of  intuition  :  accordingly  it  is  bj'  no 
means  determined  by  the  different  degrees  of  beauty  in 
forms.  For,  after  all,  is  there  anything  so  specially 
charming  in  a  flower  of  common  appearance,  in  a  spring, 
a  moss-covered  stone,  the  warbling  of  birds,  or  the  buzzing 
of  bees,  etc.  ?  What  is  that  can  give  these  objects  a  claim 
to  our  love  ?     It  is  not  these  objects  in  themselves  ;  it  is 
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an  idea  roprosented  by  tbcin  that  we  love  in  them.  AVe 
love  in  them  life  and  its  latent  action,  the  etlects  peacefull}! 
prodnced  by  beings  of  tiiemselves,  existence  nnder  its 
proper  laws,  the  inmost  necessity  of  things,  the  eternal 
luiity  of  their   natnre. 

These  oi>jects  which  captivate  ns  are  what  we  vere^ 
what  we  must  he  again  some  day.  AVe  were  natnre  as  they 
are ;  and  ciiltm-e,  following  the  way  of  reason  and  of 
liberty,  must  bring  us  back  to  natui-o.  Accordingly,  tjuisaj' 
objects  are  an  image  of  our  inlaucy  iiicvocabl}'  past  —  of 
our  infancy  which  .vill  remain  eternally  very  dear  to  ns, 
and  thus  they  infuse  a  certain  melancholy  into  us  ;  they 
are  also  the  image  of  our  highest  i)eifcction  in  the  ideal 
world,  whence  they  excite  a  sublime  emotion  in  us. 

liut  the  perfection  of  these  objects  is  not  a  merit  that 
belongs  to  them,  because  it  is  not  the  eflect  of  their  free 
choice.  Accordingl}^  they  procure  quite  a  peculiar  pleasure 
for  us,  by  being  our  models  without  having  anything 
humiliating  for  us.  It  is  like  a  constant  manifestation  of 
the  divinity  surrounding  us,  which  refreshes  -nithont 
dazzling  us.  The  very  feature  that  constitutes  their 
character  is  precisely  what  is  lacking  in  ours  to  make  it 
complete  ;  and  wliat  distinguishes  us  from  them  is  precisel}' 
what  they  lack  toJ)e^^iyine.  We  are__free  and  they  arc 
nece^san' ;  we  change  and  they  rem  am  identical.  Now  it  ^ 
IS  only  when  these  two" conditions  are  united,  when  the  j 
■will  submits  freely  to  the  laws  of  necessity,  and  wiien,  in  / 
the  midst  of  all  the  changes  of  which  the  imagination  is 
susce})tible,  reason  maintains  its  rule —  it  is  only  then  that 
the  divine  or  the  ideal  is  manifested.  Thus  '\Ye_perci,>ive 
eternally  iu.  ^Aei2i  that  which  we  have  not,  but  which  we  are 
continu'ally  forced  to  strive  after;  that  which  avc  can  never 
reach,  but  which  we  can  hope  to  approach  by  continual 
progress.  And  wj3  perceive,  in_.  ourselves  an  advantage 
which_th£yi-bck5^i>^t  in  which  some  of  them  —  tbe  beings 
deprived  of  reason  —  cannot  absolutely  share,  and  in  which 
the  others,  such  as  children,  can  only  one  day  have  a  share 
by  following  our  way.  Accordingly,  they  procure  us  the  - 
most  delicious  feeling  of  our  human  nature,  as  an  idea, 
thouirh  in  relation  to  each  <leterminate  state  of  our  nature 
they  cannot  fail  to  humble  us. 
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As  this  interest  in  nature  is  based  on  an  idea,  it  can 
only  manifest  itself  in  a  soul  capable  of  ideas,  that  is,  in  a 
moral  soul  For  the  immense  majorit_y  it  is  nothing  more 
than  pure  affectation  ;  and  this  taste  of  sentimentality  so 
"widely  diffused  in  our  da}-,  manifesting  itself,  especially 
since  the  appearance  of  certain  books,  by  sentimental 
excursions  and  journeys,  b}'  sentimental  gardens,  and  other 
fancies  akin  to  these  —  this  taste  b^'  no  means  proves  that 
true  refinement  of  sense  has  become  general.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  certain  that  nature  will  always  produce  sometliing  of 
this  impression,  even  on  the  most  insensil)le  hearts,  be- 
cause all  that  is  required  for  this  is  the  moral  disposition 
or  aptitude,  which  is  common  to  all  men.  For  all  men, 
liowevcr  contrary'  their  acts  ma}'  be  to  simplicity  and  to 
the  truth  of  nature,  are  brought  back  to  it  in  their  ideas. 
This  sensibility  in  connection  with  nature  is  specially  and 
most  strong!}'  manifested,  in  the  greater  part  of  persons, 
in  connection  witli  tliose  sorts  of  oi)jects  which  are  closely 
related  to  us,  and  which,  causing  us  to  look  closer  into 
ourselves,  show  us  more  clearly  what  in  us  departs  from 
nature  ;  for  example,  in  connection  with  children,  or  with 
nations  in  a  state  of  infancy.  It  is  an  error  to  sui)pose 
that  it  is  only  the  idea  of  their  weakness  that,  in  certain 
moments,  makes  us  dwell  with  our  eyes  on  children  with 
so  much  emotion.  This  may  be  true  with  those  who,  in 
the  presence  of  a  feeble  being,  are  used  to  feel  nothing  but 
tiieir  own  superiority.  But  the  feeling  of  which  T  speak 
is  only  experienced  in  a  very  peculiar  moral  disposition, 
nor  must  it  be  confounded  with  the  feeling  awakened  in  us 
by  the  joyous  activity  of  children.  The'  feeling  of  which 
I  speak  is  calculated  rather  to  humble  than  to  flatter  our 
self-love  ;  and  if  it  gives  us  the  idea  of  some  advantage, 
this  advantage  is  at  all  events  not  on  our  side. 

We  are  moved  in  the  presence  of  childhood,  l)ut  it  is 
not  because  from  the  height  of  our  strength  and  of  our 
perfection  we  drop  a  look  of  pity  on  it ;  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, because  from  the  depths  of  our  impotence,  of  whicli 
the  feeling  is  inseparable  from  that  of  the  real  and  deter- 
minate state  to  which  we  have  arrived,  we  raise  our  eyes 
to  the  child's  determinableness  and  pure  innocence.  The 
feeling  we  then  experience  is  too  evidently  mingled  with 
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sadness  for  us  to  mistake  its  source.  In  the  child,  all  is 
disposition  and  destination  ;  in  us,  all  is  in  the  state  of  a 
comjyieted,  finished  \h\ng,  and  the  conii)letion  always  re- 
mains inlinitely  below  the  destination.  It  follows  that  the 
child  is  to  us  like  thp  representation  of  the  ideal ;  not, 
indeed,  of  the  ideal  as  we  have  realized  it,  but  such  as  our 
destination  admitted;  and,  consequently,  it  is  not  at  all 
the  idea  of  its  indigence,  of  its  hinderanees,  that  makes  us 
experience  emotion  in  the  child's  presence  ;  it  is,  on  the 
contraiT,  the  idea  of  its  pure  and  free  force,  of  the  integ- 
rity, the  infinity  of  its  being.  Tliis  is  tlie  reason  why,  in 
the  sight  of  every  moral  and  sensible  man,  the  eliiki  will 
always  be  a  sacred  thing  ;  I  mean  an  object  which,  by  the  ' 
grandeur  of  an  idea,  reduces  to  nothingness  all  grandeur 
realized  by  experience  ;  an  object  which,  in  spite  of  all  it 
may  lose  iu  the  judgment  of  the  understanding,  re-  // 
gains  largely  the  advantage  before  the  judgment  of 
reason. 

-Now  it  is  precisel}'  this  contradiction  between  the  judg- 
ment of  reason  and  that  of  the  understanding  which  pro- 
duces in  us  this  quite  special  phenomenon,  this  mixed 
feeling,  called  fortli  in  us  by  the  sight  of  the  simple  —  I 
mean  the  simple  in  the  manner  of  thinking.  It  is  at  once 
the  idea  of  a  childlike  simplicity  and  of  a  childish  simplic- 
it}'.  By  what  it  has  of  childish  simplicity  it  exposes  a 
weak  side  to  the  understanding,  and  provokes  in  us  that 
smile  by  wliichwe  testif}'  our  superiority  (an  entirely  spec- 
ulative sui)eriority).  But  directly  we  have  reason  to  think 
that  cliildish  simplicity  is  at  the  same  time  a  cliildlike 
simplicity  —  that  it  is  not  consequently  a  want  of  intelli- 
gence, an  infirmity  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  but  a 
superior  force  (practically),  a  heart-full  of  truth  and  inno- 
cence, which  is  its  source,  a  heart  that  has  despised  the 
help  of  art  because  it  was  conscious  of  its  real  and  inter- 
nal greatness  —  directly  this  is  understood,  tlie  under- 
standing no  longer  seeks  to  triumpii.  Then  raillery, 
which  was  directed  against  simi)leness,  makes  way  for  the 
adminition  inspiivd  liy  noble  simplicity.  "We  feel  ourselves 
obligecl  to  esteem  this  object,  wiiicli  at  first  made  us  smile, 
and  directing  our  eyes  to  ourselves,  to  feel  ourselves 
unhappy  in  not  resembling  it.     Thus  is  i)roduced  that  very 
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special  phenomenon  of  a   feeling  in  which  good-natured 
raillery-,  respect,  and  sadness  are  confounded.     It  is  the 

,  /Condition  of  the  simple  that  nature  should  triumph  over 
art,  either  unconsciouslj'  to  the  individual  and  against  his 
inclination,  or  with  his  full  and  entire  cognizance.  In  the 
former  case  it  is  simplicity  as  a  surprise^  and  the  impres- 
sion resulting  from  it  is  one  of  gayety  ;  in  the  second  case, 
it  is  simplicity  oi  feelhui^  and  we  are  moved. 

With  regard  to  simplicity  as  a  siu'prise,  the  person  must 
be  rtxoralhj  capable  of  denying  nature.  In  simplicity  of 
feeling  the  person  ma^'  be  morall}-  incapable  of  this,  but 
we  must  not  think  liim  physically  incapable,  in  order  that 
it  may  make  upon  us  the  impression  of  the  simple.  This 
is  the  reason  why  the  acts  and  words  of  children  only 
produce  the  impression  of  simplicity  upon  us  when  we  for- 
get that  they  are  physically  incapable  of  artiiice,  and  in 
general  only  when  we  are  exclusively  impressed  by  the 
contrast  between  their  natural  character  and  what  is  arti- 
ficial in  us.  Simplicit}'  is  a  childlike  irujewionsness  which 
is  encountered  when  it  is  not  expected;  and  it  is  for  this 
very  reason  that,  taking  the  word  in  its  strictest  sense, 
simplicity  could  not  be  attributed  to  childhood  properly 
speaking. 

f  But  in  both  cases,  in  simplicity  as  a  surprise  and  sim- 
plicit}'  as  a  feeling,  nature  nuist  always  have  the  upper 
hand,  and  art  succumb  to  her. 

Until  we  have  established  this  distinction  we  can  only  form 
an  incomplete  idea  of  simplicity.  The  affections  are  also 
something  natural,  and  the  rules  of  decency  are  artificial ; 
yet  the  triumph  of  the  affections  over  decency  is  anything 
but  simple.  But  when  affection  triumphs  over  artifice, 
over  false  decency,  over  dissimulation,  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  applying  the  word  simple  to  this.  Nature 
must  therefore  triumph  over  art,  not  by  its  blind  and  bru- 
tal force  as  a  dynamical  poicer,  but  in  virtue  of  its  form 
as  a  moral  m.agmtude;  in  a  word,  not  as  a  want,  but  as 
an  internal  necessity.  It  must  not  be  insufficiency^  but 
the  inopportune  character  of  the  latter  that  gives  nature 
her  victory  ;  for  insufficiency  is  only  a  want  and  a  defect, 
and  nothing  that  results  from  a  want  or  defect  could  pro- 
duce esteem.     No  doubt  in  the  simplicity  resulting  from 
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surprise,  it  is  alwa^'s  the  predominance  of  affection  and  a 
want  of  reflection  tiiat  causes  us  to  appear  natural.  But 
this  want  and  this  predominance  do  not  by  any  means 
sultice  to  constilute  simpUcily  ;  they  merely  give  occasion 
to  nature  to  oheij  u'it/i,out  let  or  hinderance  her  moral  con- 
stitution^ tliat  is,  the  law  of  harniony. 

The  simplicity  resulting  from  surprise  can  only  be  en- 
countered in  man  and  that  only  in  as  far  as  at  the  moment 
he  ceases  to  be  a  pure  and  innocent  nature.  This  sort  of 
simplicity  implies  a  will  that  is  not  in  harmon}'  with  that 
which  nature  does  of  her  own  accord.  A  person  simple 
after  this  fashion,  when  recalled  to  himself,  will  be  the  first 
to  be  alarmed  at  what  he  is ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  person 
in  whom  simplicit}-  is  found  as  viu  feeling^  will  onl}-  wonder 
at  one  thing,  that  is,  at  the  way  in  which  men  feel  aston- 
ishment. As  it  is  not  the  moral  subject  as  a  person,  but 
onl}'  his  natural  character  set  free  by  affection,  that  con- 
fesses the  truth,  it  follows  from  this  that  we  shall  not 
attribute  this  sincerity  to  man  as  a  merit,  and  that  we  shall 
be  entitled  to  laugh  at  it,  our  raillery  not  being  held  in 
check  by  any  personal  esteem  for  his  character.  Never- 
theless, as  it  is  still  the  sincerity  of  nature  which,  even  in 
the  simplicity  caused  by  surprise,  pierces  suddenly  through 
the  veil  of  dissimulation,  a  satisfiictiou  of  a  superior  order 
is  mixed  with  the  mischievous  joy  we  feel  in  having  caught 
any  one  in  the  act.  This  is  because  nature,  opposed  to 
affectation,  and  truth,  opposed  to  deception,  must  in  every 
case  inspire  us  with  esteem.  Thus  we  experience,  even  in 
the  presence  of  simplicity  originating  in  surprise,  a  really 
moral  pleasure,  though  it  be  not  in  connection  with  a  moral 
object. 

1  admit  that  in  simplicity  proceeding  from  surprise  we 
always  experience  a  feeling  of  esteem  for  nature^  because 
we  must  esteem  truth ;  whereas  in  the  simi)licity  of 
feeling  we  esteem  the  person  himself,  enjoying  in  this 
way  not  only  a  moral  satisfaction,  but  also  a  satisfaction 
of  which  the  object  is  moral.  In  both  cases  nature  is 
right.,  since  she  speaks  the  truth  ;  but  in  the  second  case 
not  only  is  nature  right,  but  there  is  also  an  act  that  does 
honor  to  the  person.  In  the  first  case  the  sincerity  of 
nature  always  puts  the  person  to  the  blush,  because  it  is 
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involuntary  ;  in  the  second  it  is  alwaA'S  a  merit  which 
must  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  person,  even  when 
what  he  confesses  is  of  a  nature  to  cause  a  blush. 

We  attribute  simplicit}'  of  feeling  to  a  man,  when,  in 
the  judgments  lie  pronounces  on  things,  he  passes,  without 
seeing  them,  over  all  the  factitious  and  artificial  sides  of 
an  object,  to  keep  exclusively  to  simple  nature.  We 
require  of  him  all  the  judgments  that  can  be  formed  of 
things  without  departing  from  a  sound  nature  ;  and  we 
only  hold  him  entirely  free  in  what  presupposes  a  departure 
from  nature  in  his  mode  of  thinUing  or  feeling. 

If  a  father  relates  to  his  son  that  such  and  such  a  person 
is  dying  of  hunger,  and  if  the  child  goes  and  carries  the 
purse  of  his  father  to  this  unfortunate  being,  this  is  a 
simple  action.  It  is  in  fact  a  healthy  nature  that  acts  in 
the  child  ;  and  in  a  world  where  healthy  nature  would  be 
the  law,  he  would  be  perfectly  right  to  act  so.  He  only 
sees  the  miserj'  of  his  neighbor  and  the  speediest  means 
of  relieving  him.  The  extension  given  to  the  right  of 
propert}',  in  consequence  of  which  part  of  the  human  race 
might  perish,  is  not  based  on  mere  nature.  Thus  the  act 
of  this  child  puts  to  shame  real  societ}',  and  this  is  ac- 
knowledged by  our  heart  ni  the  pleasure  it  experiences 
from  this  action. 

If  a  good-hearted  man,  inexperienced  in  the  w^a3's  of  the 
world,  confides  his  secrets  to  another,  who  deceives  him, 
but  who  is  skilful  in  disguising  his  perfidy,  and  if  by  his 
very  sincerity'  he  furnishes  him  with  the  means  of  doing 
him  injury,  we  find  his  conduct  simple.  We  laugh  at 
hira,  yet  we  cannot  avoid  esteeming  him,  precisely  on 
account  of  his  simplicity.  Tliis  is  because  his  trust  in 
others  proceeds  from  the  rectitude  of  his  own  heart ;  at 
all  events,  there  is  simplicity  here  only  as  far  as  this  is 
the  case. 

'  Simplicity  in  the  mode  of  thinking  cannot  then  ever  be 
the  act  of  a  depraved  man  ;  this  qualitj'  only  belongs  to 
children,  and  to  men  who  are  children  in  heart.  It  often 
happens  to  these  in  the  midst  of  the  artificial  relations  of 
the  great  world  to  act  or  to  think  in  a  simple  manner. 
Being  themselves  of  a  truly  good  and  humane  nature, 
they  forget  that  they  have  to  do  with  a  depraved  world ; 
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and  they  act,  even  in  the  courts  of  kings,  with  an  ingenu- 
ousness :ui<l  an  innocence  that  are  only  found  in  the  vvj^rld 
of  pastoral  idyls. 

Nor  is  it  alwa3"S  such  an  easy  matter  to  distinguish 
exactly  childish  candor  from  childlike  candor,  for  there 
are  actions  that  are  on  the  skirts  of  both.  Is  a  certain  act 
foolishly  simple,  and  must  we  laugh  at  it?  or  is  it  nobly 
simple,  and  must  we  esteem  the  actors  the  higher  on  that 
account?  It  is  difficult  to  know  which  side  to  take  in 
some  cases.  A  ver\-  remarkable  example  of  this  is  found 
in  the  history  of  the  government  of  Pope  Adrian  VI., 
related  by  IMr.  Schrockh  with  all  the  solidity  and  the 
spirit  of  practical  truth  which  distinguish  him.  Adrian, 
a  Netherlander  b}-  birth,  exerted  the  pontifical  swa}-  at 
one  of  the  most  critical  moments  for  the  hierarchy'  —  at  a 
time  when  an  exasperated  party  laid  bare  without  any 
scruple  all  the  weak  sides  of  the  Roman  Church,  while  the 
opposite  part}^  was  interested  in  the  highest  degree  in 
covering  them  over.  I  do  not  entertain  the  question  how 
a  man  of  a  truly  simple  character  ought  to  act  in  such 
a  case,  if  such  a  character  were  placed  in  the  papal 
chair.  But,  we  ask,  how  could  this  simplicit}-  of  feeling 
be  compatible  with  the  part  of  a  pope?  This  question 
gave  indeed  very  little  embarrassment  to  the  predecessors 
and  successors  of  Adrian.  They  followed  uniformly  the 
sj'stem  adopted  once  for  all  b}'  the  court  of  Rome,  not  to 
make  any  concessions  anywhere.  But  Adrian  had  pre- 
served the  upright  charater  of  his  nation  and  the  nino- 
cence  of  his  previous  condition.  Issuing  from  the  humble 
sphere  of  literary  men  to  rise  to  this  eminent  position,  he 
did  not  belie  at  that  elevation  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
his  character.  He  was  moved  by  the  abuses  of  the  Roman 
C'liurch,  and  he  was  much  too  sincere  to  dissimulate  pub- 
licly what  he  confessed  privately.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  this  manner  of  thinking  tiiat,  in  his  instruction  to  his 
legate  in  Germany,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
avowals  hitherto  unheard  of  in  a  sovereign  pontiff,  and 
diametricalh'  contrary  to  the  principles  of  that  court : 
"We  know  well,"  he  said,  among  other  things,  "  that  for 
many  years  many  abominable  things  have  taken  place  in 
this  holy  chair ;  it  is  not  therefore   astonishing  that  the 
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evil  has  been  propagated  from  the  head  to  the  members, 
from  the  pope  to  the  prelates.  We  liave  all  gone  astray 
from  the  good  road,  and  for  a  long  time  there  is  none  of 
us,  not  one,  who  has  done  anything  good."  Elsewhere  he 
orders  his  legate  to  declare  in  his  name  "  that  he,  Adrian, 
cannot  be  blamed  for  what  other  popes  have  done  before 
him  ;  that  he  himself,  when  he  occupied  a  comparative!}' 
mediocre  position,  had  alwa^'s  condemned  these  excesses." 
It  may  easily  be  conceived  how  such  simplicity  in  a  pope 
must  have  been  received  by  the  Roman  clerg}-,  Tlae 
smallest  crime  of  which  he  was  accused  was  that  of  be- 
traying the  church  and  delivering  it  over  to  heretics. 
Now  this  proceeding,  supremel}'  imprudent  in  a  pope, 
would  3'et  deserve  our  esteem  and  admiration  if  we  could 
believe  it  was  real  simplicity  ;  that  is,  that  Adrian,  without 
fear  of  consequences,  had  made  such  an  avowal,  moved  by 
his  natural  sincerit}',  and  tluit  he  would  have  persisted  in 
acting  thus,  though  he  had  understood  all  the  drift  of  his 
clumsiness.  Unhappih-  we  have  some  reason  to  believe 
that  he  did  not  consider  his  conduct  as  altogether  im- 
politic, and  that  in  his  candor  he  went  so  far  as  to  flatter 
himself  that  he  had  served  ver}'  usefully  the  interests  of 
his  church  bv  his  indulgence  to  his  adversaries.  He  did 
not  even  imagine  that  he  ought  to  act  thus  in  his  quality 
as  an  honest  man ;  he  thought  also  as  a  pope  to  be  able  to 
justify  himself,  and  forgetting  that  the  most  artificial  of 
structures  could  only  be  supported  by  continuing  to  den}' 
the  truth,  he  committed  the  unpardonable  fault  of  having 
recourse  to  means  of  safetv,  excellent  perhaps,  in  a  natural 
situation,  but  here  applied  to  entirely  contrary  circum- 
stances. Tliis  necessarily  modifies  our  judgment  very 
much,  and  although  we  cannot  refuse  our  esteem  for  the 
honesty  of  heart  in  which  the  act  originates,  tliis  esteem 
is  greatly  lessened  when  we  reflect  that  nature  on  this 
occasion  was  too  easily  mistress  of  art,  and  that  the  heart 
too  easily  overruled  the  head. 

True  genius  is  of  necessity  simple,  or  it  is  not  genius. 
Simplicity  alone  gives  it  this  character,  and  it  cannot 
belie  in  the  moral  order  what  it  is  in  the  intellectual 
and  testhetical  order.  It  does  not  know  those  rules,  the 
crutches  of  feebleness,  those  pedagogues  which  prop  up 
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slippery  spirits  ;  it  is  only  guided  liy  nature  and  instinct, 
its  guardian  angel  ;  it  walks  with  a  lirni,  calm  step  across 
all  the  snares  of  false  taste,  snares  in  which  the  man 
without  genius,  if  he  have  not  the  prudence  to  avoid  them 
the  moment  he  detects  them,  remains  infallibl}'  imbedded. 
It  is  therefore  the  part  only  of  genius  to  issue  from  the 
known  without  ceasing  to  be  at  home,  or  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  nature  without  overstepping  it.  It  does  indeed 
sometimes  happen  that  a  great  genius  oversteps  it ;  but 
only  because  geniuses  have  their  moments  of  frenz}',  when 
nature,  their  protector,  abandons  them,  because  the  force 
of  example  impels  them,  or  because  the  corrupt  taste  of 
their  age  leads  them  astray. 

The  most  intricate  problems  must  be  solved  b3-  genius 
with  simplicity,  without  pretension,  with  ease  ;  the  ^^^  of 
Christoi)lier  Columbus  is  the  emblem  of  all  the  discoveries 
of  genius.  It  only  justifies  its  character  as  genius  b^' 
triumphing  through  simplicity  over  all  the  complications 
of  art.  It  does  not  p.roceed  according  to  known  princii)les, 
but  b}'  feelings  and  ins|)iration  ;  the  sallies  of  genius 
are  the  inspirations  of  a  God  (all  that  healthy  nature  pro- 
duces is  divine)  ;  its  feelings  are  laws  for  all  time,  for  all 
human  generations. 

This  childlike  character  imprinted  bv  genius  on  its 
works  is  also  shown  by  it  in  its  private  life  and  manners. 
It  is  modest,  becau'io  nature  is  always  so  ;  but  it  is  not 
decent,  because  corruption  alone  is  decent.  It  is  inteUi(jent, 
because  nature  cannot  lack  intelligence ;  but  it  is  not 
cunning,  because  art  only  can  be  cunning.  It  is  faithful 
to  its  character  and  inclinations,  but  this  is  not  so  much 
because  it  has  principles  as  because  nature,  notwith- 
standing all  its  oscillations,  always  returns  to  its  equili- 
brium, and  brings  back  the  same  wants.  It  is  modtst 
and  even  timid,  l)ecause  genius  remains  always  a  secret 
to  itself;  but  it  is  not  anxious,  because  it  does  not  know 
the  dangers  of  the  road  in  which  it  walks.  We  know 
little  of  the  private  life  of  the  greatest  geniuses  ;  but 
the  little  that  we  know  of  it  —  what  tradition  lias  pre- 
served, for  example,  of  Sophocles,  of  Archimedes,  of 
Hippocrates,  and  in  modern  times  of  Ariosto,  of  Dante, 
of  Tasso,  of  Raphael,  of  Albert  Diirer,  of  Cervantes,  of 
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Shakespeare,  of  Fielding,  of  Sterne,  etc.  — confirms  this 
assertion. 

Nay,  more  ;  though  this  admission  seems  more  difficult 
to  support,  even  the  greatest  pliilosophers  and  great  com- 
manders, if  great  by  their  genius,  have  simplicitv  in  their 
character.  Among  the  ancients  I  need  only  name  Julius 
Coesar  and  Epaminondas  ;  among  the  moderns  Henr^-  IV. 
in  France,  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Sweden,  and  the  Czar 
Peter  the  Great.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Turenne, 
and  Vendome  all  present  this  character.  With  regard  to 
the  other  sex,  nature  proposes  to  it  simplicit}-  of  character 
as  the  supreme  perfection  to  which  it  should  reach.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  love  of  pleasing  in  women  strives  after 
nothing  so  much  as  the  appearance  of  shnpUcity  ;  a  suf- 
ficient proof,  if  it  were  the  only  one,  that  the  greatest 
power  of  the  sex  reposes  in  this  quality.  But,  as  the 
principles  that  prevail  in  the  education  of  women  are 
perpetually  struggling  with  this  character,  it  is  as  diffi- 
cult for  them  in  the  moral  order  to  reconcile  this  mag- 
nificent gift  of  nature  with  the  advantages  of  a  good 
education  as  it  is  difficult  for  men  to  preserve  them 
unchanged  in  the  intellectual  order :  and  the  woman  who 
knows  how  to  join  a  knowledge  of  the  world  to  this  sort 
of  simplicity  in  manners  is  as  deserving  of  respect  as  a 
scholar  who  joins  to  the  strictness  of  scholastic  rules  the 
freedom  and  originality  of  thought. 

Simplicit}'  in  our  mode  of  thinking  brings  with  it  of 
necessit}-  simplicity  in  our  mode  of  expression,  simplicity 
in  terms  as  w«ll  as  movement ;  and  it  is  in  this  that  irrace 
especially  consists.  Genius  exi)rcsses  its  most  sublime  and 
its  deepest  thoughts  with  this  simple  grace  ;  thev  are  the 
divine  oracles  that  issue  from  the  lips  of  a  child ;  while 
the  scholastic  spirit,  always  anxious  to  avoid  error,  tor- 
tures all  its  words,  all  its  ideas,  and  makes  them  pass 
through  the  crucible  of  grammar  and  logic,  hard  and  rigid, 
in  order  to  keep  from  vagueness,  and  uses  few  words  in 
order  not  to  say  too  much,  enei'vates  and  blunts  thought 
in  order  not  to  wound  the  reader  who  is  not  on  his  guard  — 
genius  gives  to  its  exi)ression,  with  a  single  and  happ3^ 
stroke  of  the  brush,  a  [)recise,  firm,  and  yet  perfectly  free 
form,     lu  the  case  of  gramjuar  and  logic,  the  sign  and  the 
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thing  signified  are  always  heterogenous  and  strangers  to 
each  otlier  :  with  genius,  on  the  contrary,  the  expression 
gushes  forth  spontaneous!}-  from  the  idea,  the  language 
and  the  thought  are  one  and  the  same ;  so  that  even 
though  the  expresssion  thus  gives  it  a  body  the  spirit 
appears  as  if  disclosed  in  a  nude  state.  This  fashion  of 
expression,  when  the  sign  disappears  entirely  in  the  thing 
signified,  when  tlie  tongue,  so  to  speak,  leaves  the  thought 
it  transhites  naked,  whilst  the  other  mode  of  expression 
cannot  represent  thought  without  veihng  it  at  the  same 
time :  this  is  what  is  called  originality  and  inspiration  in 
style. 

This  freedom,  this  natural  mode  by  which  genius  ex- 
presses itself  in  works  of  intellect,  is  also  the  expression 
of  the  innocence  of  heart  in  the  intercourse  of  life.  J^very 
one  knows  that  in  the  world  men  have  departed  from 
simplicitv,  from  the  rigorous  veracitj'  of  language,  in 
the  same  proportion  as  they  have  lost  the  simplicity  of 
feelings.  The  guilty  conscience  easily'  wounded,  the 
imagination  easily  seduced,  made  an  anxious  decency 
necessary.  Without  telling  what  is  false,  people  often 
speak  ditferentlv  from  what  they  think  ;  we  are  obliged 
to  make  circumlocutions  to  say  certain  things,  which 
however,  can  never  afflict  any  but  a  sickly  self-love,  and 
that  have  no  danger  except  for  a  depraved  imagination. 
The  ignorance  of  these  laws  of  propriety  (conventional 
laws),  coupled  with  a  natural  sincerity  which  despises  all 
kinds  of  bias  and  all  appearance  of  falsitv  (sincerity  I 
mean,  not  coarseness,  for  coarseness  dispenses  witli  forms 
because  it  is  hampered),  gives  rise  in  the  intercourse  of  life 
to  a  simplicity  of  expression  that  consists  in  naming  things 
by  their  proper  name  witliout  circumlocution.  This  is 
done  because  we  do  not  venture  to  designate  them  as  they 
are,  or  only  to  do  so  b^'  artificial  means.  The  ordinary 
expressions  of  children  are  of  this  kind.  They  make  us 
smile  because  they  are  in  opposition  to  received  manners  ; 
but  meMi  would  alwavs  agree  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts 
that  the  child  is  right. 

It  is  true  that  simplicity  of  feeling  cannot  properly  be 
attributed  to  tlie  cliild  any  more  tlian  to  the  man,  —  tiiat 
is,  to  a  being  not  absolutely  subject  to  nature,  thougli  tliere 
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is  still  no  simplicity,  except  on  the  condition  that  it  is  pure 
nature  that  acts  tbrouafh  him.  But  bv  an  effort  of  the 
imagination,  which  likes  to  poetise  things,  we  often  carrj' 
over  these  attributes  of  a  rational  being  to  beings  destitute 
of  reason.  It  is  thus  that,  on  seeing  an  animal,  a  land- 
scape, a  building,  and  nature  in  general,  from  opposition 
to  what  is  arbitrary  and  fantastic  in  the  conceptions  of 
man,  we  often  attribute  to  them  a  simple  character.  But 
that  implies  alwa3's  that  in  our  thought  we  attribute  a 
will  to  these  things  that  have  none,  and  that  we  are 
struck  to  see  it  directed  rigorously'  accordmg  to  the  laws 
of  necessity'.  Discontented  as  we  are  that  we  have  ill  em- 
ployed our  own  moral  freedom,  and  that  we  no  longer  find 
moral  harmony  in  our  conduct,  we  are  easily  led  to  a 
certain  disposition  of  mind,  in  which  we  willingly  address 
ourselves  to  a  being  destitute  of  reason,  as  if  it  were  a 
person.  And  we  readih'  view  it  as  if  it  had  really  had  to 
struggle  against  the  temptation  of  acting  otherwise,  and 
proceed  to  make  a  merit  of  its  eternal  uniformit}-,  and  to 
env}'  its  peaceable  constanc}'.  We  are  quite  disposed  to 
consider  in  those  moments  reason,  this  prerogative  of  the 
human  race,  as  a  pernicious  gift  and  as  an  evil ;  we  feel  so 
vividl}'  all  that  is  imperfect  in  our  conduct  that  we  forget 
to  be  just  to  our  destiu}'  and  to  our  aptitudes. 

We  see,  then,  in  nature,  destitute  of  reason,  only  a  sister 
who,  more  fortunate  than  ourselves,  has  remained  under 
the  maternal  roof,  while  in  the  intoxication  of  our  free- 
dom we  have  fled  from  it  to  throw  ourselves  into  a  stranger 
world.  We  regret  this  place  of  safety-,  we  earnestly  long  to 
come  back  to  it  as  soon  as  we  have  begun  to  feel  the  bitter 
side  of  civilization,  and  in  the  totally  artificial  life  in  which 
we  are  exiled  we  hear  in  deep  emotion  the  voice  of  our 
mother.  AVhile  we  were  still  only  children  of  nature  we 
were  happ^-,  we  were  perfect :  we  have  become  free,  and 
we  have  lost  both  advantages.  Hence  a  twofold  and  ver}' 
luiequal  longing  for  nature  :  the  longing  for  happiness  and 
the  longing  for  the  perfection  that  prevails  there.  Man, 
as  a  sensuous  being,  deplores  sensibl}-  the  loss  of  the 
former  of  these  goods  ;  it  is  onlv  the  moral  man  who  can 
be  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  the  other. 

Thez'efore,  let  the  man  with  a  sensible  heart  and  a  loving 
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nature  question  himself  closel}-.  Is  it  your  indolence  that 
longs  for  its  repose,  or  your  wounded  moral  sense  that  longs 
for  its  harniou}'?  Ask  yoursi'lf  well,  when,  disgusted 
■with  the  artifices,  offended  by  the  abuses  that  you  discover 
in  social  life,  you  feel  yourself  attracted  towards  inanimate 
nature,  in  the  midst  of  solitude  ask  yourself  what  impels 
3-ou  to  fly  the  world.  Is  it  the  privation  from  which  you 
suffer,  its  loads,  its  troubles  ?  or  is  it  the  moral  anarchy, 
the  caprice,  the  disorder  that  prevail  there?  Your  heart 
ought  to  plunge  into  these  troubles  with  joy,  and  to  find 
in  them  the  compensation  in  the  liberty  of  which  they  are 
the  consequence.  You  can,  I  admit,  propose  as  your  aim, 
in  a  distant  future,  the  calm  and  the  happiness  of  nature  ; 
but  only  that  sort  of  happiness  which  is  the  reward  of 
your  dignity.  Thus,  then,  let  there  be  no  more  complaint 
about  the  loads  of  life,  the  inequality  of  conditions,  or 
the  hampering  of  social  relations,  or  the  uncertainty  of 
possession,  ingratitude,  oppression,  and  persecution.  You 
must  submit  to  all  these  evils  of  civdization  with  a  free 
resignation  ;  it  is  the  natural  condition  of  good,  par  excel- 
lence^ of  the  only  good,  and  you  ought  to  respect  it  under 
this  head.  In  all  these  evils  you  ought  onl}-  to  deplore 
what  is  morally  evil  in  them,  and  you  must  do  so  not 
with  cowardl}'  tears  only.  Rather  watch  to  remain  puie 
3'ourself  in  the  midst  of  these  impurities,  free  amidst  this 
slaver}',  constant  witli  yourself  in  the  midst  of  these  capri- 
cious changes,  a  faithful  observer  of  the  law  amidst  this 
anarchy.  Be  not  frightened  at  the  disorder  that  is  with- 
out you,  but  at  the  disorder  which  is  within  ;  aspire  after 
unity,  but  seek  it  not  in  uniformity  ;  aspire  after  repose, 
but  through  equilibrium,  and  not  by  suspending  the 
action  of  your  faculties.  This  nature  which  you  envy  in 
the  being  destitute  of  reason  deserves  no  esteem  :  it  is  not 
worth  a  wish.  You  have  passed  beyond  it ;  it  ought  to 
ramain  for  ever  behind  you.  The  ladder  that  carried  you 
having  given  way  under  3'our  foot,  the  only  thing  for  you 
to  do  is  to  seize  again  on  the  moral  law  freely,  with  a  free 
consciousness,  a  free  will,  or  else  to  roll  down,  hopeless  of 
safety,  into  a  bottomless  abyss. 

But  when  you  have  consoled  yourself  for  having  lost  the 
happiiiess  of  nature,  let  its  perfection  be  a  model  to  30ur 
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heart.  If  you  can  issue  from  the  circle  in  which  art  keeps 
you  enclosed  and  find  natnre  again,  if  it  shows  itself  to  you 
in  its  greatness  and  in  its  calm,  in  its  simple  beauty,  in  its 
childlike  innocence  and  simi)licit\',  oh!  then  pause  before 
its  image,  cultivate  this  feeling  lovingly.  It  is  worthy  of 
you,  and  of  what  is  noblest  in  man.  Let  it  no  more  come 
into  your  mind  to  change  with  it ;  rather  embrace  it, 
absorb  it  into  your  being,  and  try  to  associate  the  infinite 
advantage  it  has  over  3'ou  with  that  infinite  prerogative 
that  is  peculiar  to  you,  and  let  the  divine  issue  from  this 
sublime  union.  Let  nature  breathe  around  3-ou  like  a 
lovely  idyl,  where  far  from  artifice  and  its  wanderings  you 
may  always  find  yourself  again,  where  you  ma}'  go  to  draw 
fresh  courage,  a  new  confidence,  to  resume  your  course, 
and  kindle  again  in  your  heart  the  flame  of  the  ideal,  so 
readil}^  extinguished  amidst  the  tempests  of  life. 

If  we  think  of  that  beautiful  nature  which  surrounded 
the  ancient  Greeks,  if  we  remember  how  intimately  that 
people,  under  its  blessed  sk}',  could  live  with  that  free 
nature  ;  how  their  mode  of  imagining,  and  of  feeling,  and 
their  manners,  approached  far  nearer  than  ours  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  nature,  how  faithfully  the  works  of  their  poets 
express  this  ;  we  must  necessarily  remark,  as  a  strange 
fact,  that  so  few  traces  are  met  among  them  of  that  senti- 
mental interest  that  we  moderns  ever  take  in  the  scenes  of 
nature  and  in  natural  characters.  I  admit  that  the  Greeks 
are  superiorly  exact  and  faithful  in  their  descriptions  of 
nature.  They  reproduce  their  details  with  care,  but  we 
see  that  they  take  no  more  interest  in  them  and  more  heart 
in  them  than  in  describing  a  vestment,  a  shield,  armor, 
a  piece  of  furniture,  or  an}'  i)roduction  of  the  mechanical 
arts.  In  their  love  for  the  object  it  seems  that  they  make 
no  difference  between  what  exists  in  itself  and  what 
owes  its  existence  to  art,  to  the  human  will.  It  seems  that 
nature  interests  their  minds  and  their  curiositv  more  than 
moral  feeling.  They  do  not  attach  themselves  to  it  with 
that  depth  of  feeling,  with  that  gentle  melanchol}',  that 
characterize  the  moderns.  Na}',  more,  by  personifying 
nature  in  its  particular  phenomena,  by  deif>'ing  it,  by 
representing  its  effects  as  the  acts  of  free  being,  they  take 
from  it  that  character  of   calm   necessity   which  is   pre- 
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cisely  what  makes  it  so  attractive  to  us.  Their  impatient 
imagination  only  traverses  nature  to  pass  be^'ond  it  to 
the  drama  of  luiman  life.  It  only  takes  pleasure  in  the 
spectacle  of  what  is  living  and  free  ;  it  requires  characters, 
acts,  the  accidents  of  fortune  and  of  maimers  ;  and  whilst 
it  happens  with  us,  at  least  in  certain  moral  dispositions, 
to  curse  our  prerogative,  this  free  will,  which  exposes  us 
to  so  many  combats  with  ourselves,  to  so  many  anxieties 
and  errors,  and  to  wish  to  exchange  it  for  the  condition  of 
beings  destitute  of  reason,  for  that  fatal  existence  that  no 
longer  admits  of  any  choice,  but  which  is  so  calm  in  its 
uniformity  ;  —  while  we  do  this,  the  Greeks,  on  the  con- 
trary, onlv  have  their  imagination  occupied  in  retracing 
human  nature  in  the  inanimate  world,  and  in  giving  to 
the  will  an  influence  where  blind  necessity  rules. 

Whence  can  arise  this  difference  between  the  spirit  of 
the  ancients  and  the  modern  spirit?  How  comes  it  that, 
being,  for  all  that  relates  to  nature,  incomparably  below 
the  ancients,  we  are  superior  to  them  precisely  on  this 
point,  that  we  render  a  more  complete  homage  to  nature ; 
that  we  have  a  closer  attachment  to  it ;  and  that  we  are 
capable  of  embracing  even  the  inanimate  world  with 
the  most  ardent  sensibility.  It  is  because  nature,  in  our 
time,  is  no  longer  in  man,  and  that  we  no  longer  en- 
counter it  in  its  primitive  truth,  except  out  of  humanity,  in 
the  inanimate  world.  It  is  not  because  we  are  more  con- 
formahU  to  nature —  quite  the  contrary  ;  it  is  because  in  our 
social  relations,  in  our  mode  of  existence,  in  our  manners, 
we  are  in  opposition  vritJi  nature.  This  is  what  leads  us, 
when  the  instinct  of  truth  and  of  simplicity  is  awakened 
—  this  instinct  which,  like  the  moral  aptitude  from  which  it 
proceeds,  lives  incorru|)tible  and  indelible  in  every  human 
heart — to  procure  for  it  in  the  i)liysical  world  the  satis- 
faction which  there  is  no  hope  of  linding  in  the  moral 
order.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  feeling  that  attaches 
us  to  nature  is  connected  so  closely  with  that  which  makes 
us  regret  our  infancy,  forever  flown,  and  our  primitive 
innocence.  Our  cliildliood  is  all  that  remains  of  nature  in 
humanity,  such  as  civilization  has  made  it,  of  untouched, 
unmutilated  nature.  It  is,  therefore,  not  wonderful,  when 
we  meet  out  of  us  the  impress  of  nature,  that  we  are 
always  brought  back  to  the  idea  of  our  childhood. 
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It  was  quite  different  with  the  Greeks  in  antiquity. 
Civilization  with  them  did  not  degenerate,  nor  was  it 
carried  to  such  an  excess  that  it  was  necessary  to  break 
with  nature.  The  entire  structure  of  their  social  life  re- 
posed on  feelings,  and  not  on  a  factitious  conception,  on  a 
work  of  art.  Their  very  theology  was  the  inspiration  of 
a  simple  spirit,  the  fruit  of  a  joyous  imagination,  and  not, 
like  the  ecclesiasiical  dogmas  of  modern  nations,  subtle 
combinations  of  the  understanding.  Since,  therefore,  the 
Greeks  had  not  lost  sight  of  nature  in  humanity,  they  had 
no  reason,  when  meeting  it  out  of  man,  to  be  surprised  at 
their  discovery,  and  they  would  not  feel  very  imperiously 
the  need  of  objects  in  which  nature  could  be  retraced.  In 
accord  with  themselves,  happy  in  feeling  themselves  men, 
they  would  of  necessity  keep  to  humanit}'  as  to  what 
was  greatest  to  them,  and  they  must  needs  tr}-  to  make  all 
the  rest  approach  it;  while  we,  who  are  not  in  accord  with 
ourselves  —  we  who  are  discon  tented  with  the  experience 
we  have  made  of  our  humanity  —  have  no  more  pressing 
interest  than  to  fly  out  of  it  and  to  remove  from  our 
sight  a  so  lU-fashioned  form.  The  feeling  of  which  we 
are  treating  here  is,  therefore,  not  that  which  was  known 
by  the  ancients  ;  it  approaches  far  more  nearly  that  v:hich 
we  ourselves  experience  for  the  ancients.  The  ancients  felt 
naturally  ;  we,  on  our  part,  feel  what  is  natural.  It  was 
certainl}'  a  very  different  inspn-ation  that  filled  the  soul 
of  Homer,  when  he  depicted  his  divine  cowherd  *  giving 
hospitality  to  Ulysses,  from  that  which  agitated  the  soul 
of  the  .young  Werther  at  the  moment  when  he  read  the 
"  Odyssey-  "  f  on  issuing  from  an  assembly  in  which  he  had 
only  found  tedium.  The  feeling  we  experience  for  nature 
resembles  that  of  a  sick  man  for  health. 

As  soon  as  nature  gradually  vanishes  from  human  life  — 
that  is,  in  proportion  as  it  ceases  to  be  experienced  as  a 
sithject  (active  and  passive)  —  we  see  it  dawn  and  increase 
in  the  poetical  world  in  the  guise  of  an  idea  and  as  an 
ohject.  The  people  who  have  carried  farthest  the  want 
of  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  the  reflections  on  that 
matter,  must   needs   have   been    the  people  who   at    the 

*  A?o?  v(fioo(idf,  "  Odj'ssey,"  xiv.  413,  etc. 

t  Werthci-,  May  26,  June  21,  August  28,  May  9,  etc. 
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same  time  were  most  struck  with  this  phenomenon  of  the 
simple,  and  gave  it  a  name.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this 
people  was  the  French.  But  tlie  feeling  of  the  simple, 
and  the  interest  we  take  in  it,  must  naturall}'  go  much 
farther  back,  and  it  dates  from  the  time  when  the  moral 
sense  and  the  a^stlietical  sense  began  to  be  corrupt.  This 
modilication  in  the  manner  of  feeling  is  exceedingly 
striking  in  Euripides,  for  example,  if  compared  with  his 
predecessors,  especially  ^Eschylus  ;  and  yet  Euri[)ides  was 
the  favorite  poet  of  his  time.  The  same  revolution  is 
perceptible  in  the  ancient  historians.  Horace,  the  poet  of 
a  cultivated  and  corrupt  epoch,  praises,  under  the  shady 
groves  of  Tibur,  the  calm  and  happiness  of  the  country, 
and  he  might  be  termed  the  true  founder  of  this  senti- 
mental poetry,  of  which  he  has  remained  the  unsurpassed 
model.  In  Propertius,  Virgil,  and  others,  we  find  also 
traces  of  this  mode  of  feeling  ;  less  of  it  is  found  in  Ovid, 
who  would  have  required  for  that  more  abundance  of 
heart,  and  who  in  his  exile  at  Tomes  sorrowfully  regrets 
the  happiness  that  Horace  so  readily  dispensed  with  in  his 
villa  at  Tibur. 

It  is  in  the  fundamental  idea  of  poetry  that  the  poet 
is  everywhere  thei/oj^^wnTjcwl  of  nature.  When  he  can  no 
longer  entirely  tiirtnTs''part,  and  has  alread^^  in  himself 
suffered  the  deleterious  influence  of  arbitrary  and  facti- 
tious forms,  or  has  had  to  struggle  against  this  influence, 
he  presents  himself  as  the  wit/iess  of  nature  and  as  its 
avenger.  The  poet  will,  therefore,  be  the  expression  of 
nature  itself,  or  his  part  will  be  to  seek  it,  if  men  have 
lost  sight  of  it.  Hence  arise  two  kinds  of  poetry,  which 
embrace  and  exliaust  the  entire  field  of  poetry.  AH  poets 
—  I  mean  those  who  are  really  so  —  will  belong,  according 
to  the  time  when  they  flourish,  according  to  tlie  accidental 
circumstances  that  have  influenced  their  education  gene- 
rall3%  and  the  different  dispositions  of  mind  through 
which  they  pass,  will  belong,  1  say,  to  the  order  of  the 
sentimental  poetry  or  to  sintple  poetry. 

The  poet  of  a  young  world,  simple  and  inspired,  as  also 
the  poet  who  at  an  epoch  of  artificial  civilization  approaches 
nearest  to  i\w  primitive  bards,  is  austere  and  pruclish,  like 
the  virginal  Diana  in  her  forests.     Wholly  uuconliding,  he 
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hides  himself  from  the  heart  that  seeks  him,  from  the 
desire  that  wishes  to  embrace  him.  It  is  not  rare  for  the 
dr}'  truth  with  which  he  treats  his  subject  to  resemble 
insensibiht}'.  The  whole  object  possesses  him,  and  to 
reach  his  heai't  it  does  not  suffice,  as  with  metals  of  little 
value,  to  stir  up  the  surface  ;  as  with  pure  gold,  you  must 
go  down  to  the  lowest  depths.  Like  the  Deity  behind  this 
universe,  the  simple  poet  hides  himself  behind  his  work  ;  he 
is  hbnself  his  work,  and  his  work  is  himself.  A  man  must 
be  no  longer  worthy  of  the  work,  nor  understand  it, 
or  be  tired  of  it,  to  be  even  anxious  to  learn  who  is  its 
author. 

fSuch  appears  to  us,  for  instance.  Homer  in  antiquit}', 
and  Shakespeare  among  moderns  :  two  natures  infinitely 
different  and  separated  in  time  bv  an  abyss,  but  perfectly 
identical  as  to  this  trait  of  character.  When,  at  a  very 
youthful  age,  I  became  first  acquainted  with  Shakespeare, 
I  was  displeased  with  his  coldness,  with  his  insensibilit}-, 
which  allows  him  to  jest  even  in  the  most  pathetic  mo- 
ments, to  disturb  the  impression  of  the  most  harrowing 
scenes  in  "  Hamlet,"  in  "  King  Lear,"  and  in  "  Macbeth," 
etc.,  b}'  mixing  with  them  the  buffooneries  of  a  madman. 
I  was  revolted  b}'  his  insensibilit}',  which  allowed  him  to 
pause  sometimes  at  places  where  my  sensibility  would  bid 
me  hasten  and  bear  me  along,  and  which  sometimes  carried 
him  away  with  indifference  when  my  heart  would  be  so 
happy  to  pause.  Though  I  was  accustomed,  b}'  the  prac- 
tice of  modern  poets,  to  seek  at  once  the  poet  in  his  works, 
to  meet  his  heart,  to  reflect  with  him  in  his  theme  —  in  a 
W'ord,  to  see  the  object  in  the  subject — I  could  not  bear 
that  the  poet  could  in  Shakespeare  never  be  seized,  that  he 
would  never  give  me  an  account  of  himself.  For  some 
jears  Shakespeare  had  been  the  object  of  my  study  and  of 
all  m}'  respect  before  I  had  learned  to  love  his  personality. 
I  was  not  3'et  able  to  comprehend  nature  at  first  hand. 
All  that  my  e3'es  could  bear  was  its  image  onl}-,  reflected 
b^'  the  understanding  and  arranged  by  rules  :  and  on  this 
score  the  sentimental  poetry  of  the  French,  or  that  of  the 
Germans  of  1750  to  1780,  was  what  suited  me  best.  For 
the  rest,  I  do  not  blush  at  this  childish  judgment :  adult 
critics  pronounced  in  that  daj'  in  the  same  waj-,  and  car- 
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ried  their  simplicit}"  so  far  as  to  publish  their  decisions  to 
the  world. 

The  same  thing  happened  to  me  in  the  case  of  Homer, 
with  whom  I  made  acquaintance  at  a  later  date.  I  re- 
member now  that  lemarlvable  passage  of  the  sixth  book 
of  the  "  Iliad,"  where  Glaucus  and  Diomed  meet  each 
other  in  the  strife,  and  then,  recognizing  each  other  as  host 
and  guest,  exchange  presents.  "With  this  touching  picture 
of  the  piet}'  with  which  the  laws  of  /iosjutalitij  were  ob- 
served even  in  war,  may  be  compared  a  picture  of  chival- 
rous generosity  in  Ariosto.  The  knights,  rivals  in  love, 
Ferragus  and  Rinaldo  —  the  former  a  Saracen,  the  latter  a 
Christian  —  after  having  fought  to  extremit}',  all  covered 
with  wounds,  make  peace  together,  and  mount  the  same 
horse  to  go  and  seek  the  fugitive  Angelica.  These  two 
examples,  however  difierent  in  other  respects,  are  very 
similar  with  regard  to  the  impression  produced  on  our 
heart :  both  represent  the  noble  victory  of  moral  feeling 
over  passion,  and  touch  us  by  tlie  simplicity  of  feeling  dis- 
played in  them.  But  what  a  difference  in  the  wa}-  in  which 
the  two  poets  go  to  work  to  describe  two  such  analogous 
scenes  !  Ariosto,  who  belongs  to  an  advanced  epoch,  to  a 
world  where  simplicity  of  manners  no  longer  existed,  in 
relatmg  this  trait,  cannot  conceal  the  astonishment,  the 
admiration,  he  feels  at  it.  He  measures  the  distance  from 
those  manners  to  the  manners  of  his  own  age,  and  this 
feeling  of  astonishment  is  too  strong  for  him.  He  abandons 
suddenly  the  painting  of  the  object,  and  comes  himself  on 
the  scene  in  person.  This  beautiful  stanza  is  well  known, 
and  has  been  always  specially  admired  at  all  times  :  — 

"  Oh  nobleness,  oh  generosity  of  the  ancient  manners 
of  chivalry  !  These  were  rivals,  separated  b}'  their  faith, 
suffering  bitter  pain  throughout  thoir  frames  in  consequence 
of  a  desperate  combat ;  and.  without  any  suspicion,  l)ehold 
them  riding  in  compau}'  along  dark  and  winding  paths. 
Stimulated  by  four  spurs,  the  horse  hastens  his  pace  till 
they  arrive  at  the  place  where  the  road  divides."  * 

Now  let  us  turn  to  old  Homer.      Scarcely  has   Diomed 

learned  by  the  story  of  Glaucus,  his  adversary,   that  the 

latter  has  been,    from   tlie   time  of  tlicir  fathers,  the  host 

and  friend  of  his  family,  when  he  drives  his  lance  into  the 

*  "  Orlando  Fiiiioso,"  canto  i.,  stanza  32. 
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and  friend  of  his  famiU",  when  he  drives  his  lance  into  the 
ground,  converses  familiarly  with  lilm,  and  both  agree 
henceforth  to  avoid  each  other  in  the  strife.  But  let  us 
hear  Homer  himself:  — 

"  Thus,  then,  I  am  for  thee  a  faithful  host  in  Argos,  and 
thou  to  rae  in  LA-cia,  when  I  shall  visit  that  country.  We 
shall,  therefore,  avoid  our  lances  meeting  in  the  strife. 
Are  there  not  for  me  other  Trojans  or  brave  allies  to  kill 
when  a  god  shall  offer  them  to  me  and  my  steps  shall 
reach  them  ?  And  for  thee,  Glaucus,  are  there  not  enough 
Achjeans,  that  thou  inayest  numolate  whom  thou  wishest? 
But  let  us  exchange  our  arms,  in  order  that  others  may 
also  see  that  we  boast  of  having  been  hosts  and  guests  at 
the  time  of  our  fathers."  Thus  they  spoke,  and,  rushing 
from  their  chariots,  they  seized  each  other's  hands,  and 
swore  friendship  the  one  to  the  other."  * 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  a  modern  poet  (at  least 
to  one  who  would  be  modern  in  the  moral  sense  of  the 
term)  even  to  wait  as  long  as  this  before  expressing  his 
jo3'  in  the  presence  of  such  an  action.  We  should  pardon 
this  in  him  the  more  easdy,  because  we  also,  in  reading  it, 
feel  that  our  heart  makes  a  pause  here,  and  readily  turns 
aside  from  the  object' to  bring  back  its  thoughts  onjtself. 
But  there  is  not  the  least  trace  of  this  in  Homer.  As  if 
he  had  been  relating  something  that  is  seen  every  day  — 
na}',  more,  as  if  he  had  no  heart  beating  in  his  breast  — 
he  continues,  with  his  dry  truthfulness  :  — 

"■Then  the  son  of  Saturn  blinded  Glaucus,  who,  ex- 
changing his  armor  with  Diomed,  gave  him  golden  arms 
of  the  value  of  one  hecatomb,  for  brass  arms  only  worth 
nine  beeves."  f 

The  poets  of  this  order,  — the  genuinely  simple  poets, 
are  scarcely  any  longer  in  their  place  in  this  artificial  age. 
Accordingly  they  are  scarcely  possible  in  it,  or  at  least 
they  are  only  possible  on  the  condition  of  traversing  their 
age,  like  scared  perso7is,  at  a  running  pace,  and  of  being 
preserved  by  a  happy  star  from  the  influence  of  their  age, 
which  would  mutilate  their  genius.  Never^  for  ay  and 
forever,  will  society  produce  these  poets ;  but  out  of 
society  they  still  appear  sometimes   at  intervals,  rather,  I 

*  Pope's  "  Iliad,"  vi.  264-287.        t  "  Iliad,"  vi.  23i-23G. 
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admit,  as  strangers,  who  excite  wonder,  or  as  ill-trained 
children  of  nature,  who  give  otTence.  These  apparitions, 
so  very  comforting  for  the  artist  who  studies  them,  and 
for  the  real  connoisseur,  who  knows  how  to  appreciate 
them,  are,  as  a  general  conclusion,  in  the  age  when  they 
are  begotten,  to  a  verj-  small  degree  preposterous.  The 
seal  of  empire  is  stamped  on  their  brow,  and  we,  —  we  ask 
the  Muses  to  cradle  us,  to  carry  us  in  their  arms.  The 
critics,  as  regular  constables  of  art,  detest  these  poets  as 
disturbers  of  rules  or  of  limits.  Homer  himself  may 
have  been  only  indebted  to  the  testimony  of  ten  centuries 
for  the  reward  these  aristarchs  are  kindly  willing  to  concede 
him.  Moreover,  they  find  it  a  hard  matter  to  maintain 
their  rules  against  his  example,  or  his  authority  against 
their  rules. 

Sentimental  Poetry. 

I  have  previously  remarked  that  the  poet  is  nature,  or 
he  seeX^  nature.  In  the  former  case,  he  is  a"'simpl^  poet, 
in  the  secoiuTcase,  a  sentimental  poet. 

Tlic  poetic  spirit  is  immortal,  nor  can  it  disappear  from 
humanity;  it  can  only  disappear  with  humanity  itself,  or 
with  the  :i[)titiide  to  be  a  man,  a  human  being.  And 
actually,  though  man  by  the  freedom  of  his  imagination 
and  of  his  understanding  departs  from  simplicity,  fiom 
truth,  from  the  necessit}'  of  nature,  not  only  a  road  always 
remains  open  to  him  to  return  to  it,  but,  moreover,  a 
powerful  and  indestructible  instinct,  the  moral  instinct, 
brings  him  incessantly  back  to  nature  ;  and  it  is  precisely 
the  _poetical  faculty  that  is  united  to  this  instinct  by  the 
ties  of  the  closest  relationship.  Thus  man  does  not  lose 
the  poetic  facult}-  directly  he  parts  with  the  simplicity 
of  nature  ;  only  this  faculty  acts  out  of  him  in  another 
direction. 

Even  at  present  nature  is  the  only  flame  that  kindles 
and  warms  the  poetic  soul.  From  nature  alone  it  obtains 
all  its  force;  to  nature  alone  it  speaks  in  the  artificial  cul- 
ture-seeking man.  Any  other  form  of  displaying  its  activ- 
ity is  remote  from  the  poetic  spirit.  Accordingly  it  may 
be  remarked  that  it  is  incorrect  to  appl}'  the  expression 
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poetic  to  an}'  of  the  so-styled  productions  of  wit,  though 
the  high  credit  given  to  Frencli  literature  has  led  people 
for  a  long  period  to  class  them  in  that  category.  I  repeat 
that  at  present,  even  in  the  existing  phase  of  culture,  it  is 
still  nature  that  powerfull}'  stirs  up  the  poetic  spirit,  only 
its  present  relation  to  nature  is  of  a  different  order  from 
formerly. 

As  long  as  man  dwells  in  a  state  of  pure  nature  (I  mean 
pure  and  not  coarse  nature),  all  his  being  acts  at  once  like 
a  simple  sensuous  unity,  like  a  harmonious  whole.  The 
senses_ and  reason,  the  receptive  faculty'  and  the  spontan- 
eously' active  faculty',  have  not  been  as  yet  separated  in 
their  respective  functions  :  a  fortiori  they  are  not  jet  in 
contradiction  with  each  other.  Then  the  feelings  of  man 
are  not  the  formless  pla}'  of  chance  ;  nor  are  his  thoughts 
an  empty  play  of  the  imagination,  without  an}'  value. 
His  feelings  proceed  from  the  law  of  necessit}' ;  his  tliouijhts 
from  reality.  But  when  man  enters  the  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  art  has  fashioned  him,  this  sensuous  harmony 
which  was  in  him  disappears,  and  henceforth  he  can  only 
manifest  himself  as  a  vtond  taiiti/,  that  is,  as  aspiring  to 
unity.  The  harmony  tliat  existed  as  a  fact  in  the  former 
state,  the  harmony  of  feeling  and  thought,  onlj'  exists  now 
in  an  ideal  state.  It  is  no  longer  in  him,  but  out  of  him  ; 
it  is  a  conception  of  thought  which  he  must  begin  by  real- 
izing in  himself;  it  is  no  longer  a  fact,  a  reality  of  his  life. 
Well,  now  let  us  take  the  idea  of  poetrj',  which  is  notlnng 
else  than  expressinr/  humanity  as  completely  as  possible, 
and  let  us  apply  this  idea  to  these  two  states.  We  shall 
be  brought  to  infer  that,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  state  of 
natural  simplicity,  when  all  the  faculties  of  man  are  exert- 
ed together,  his  being  still  manifests  itself  in  a  harmonious 
unity,  where,  consequently,  the  totality  of  his  nature  ex- 
presses itself  in  reality  itself,  the  part  of  the  poet  is  neces- 
sarily to  imitate  the  real  as  completely  as  is  possible.  In 
the  state  of  civilization,  on  the  contrarj',  when  this  harmo- 
nious competition  of  the  whole  of  human  nature  is  no 
longer  anything  but  an  idea,  the  part  of  the  poet  is 
necessaril}'  to  raise  reality  to  the  ideal,  or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  to  represe)it  the  ideal.  And,  actually, 
these  are  the  onl}'  two  ways  in  which,   in  general,  the 
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poetic  genius  can  manifest  itself.  Their  great  difference 
is  quite  evident,  but  tliough  there  be  great  opposition  be- 
tween them,  a  higher_idea  exists  that  embraces  both,  and 
there  is  no  cause  to  be  astonislied  if  this  idea  coincides 
with  the  very  idea  of.  humanity. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  pursue  this  thought  any  further, 
as  it  would  require  a  separate  discussion  to  place  it  in  its 
full  light.  But  if  we  onl}'  compare  the  modern  and  ancient 
poets  together,  not  according  to  the  accidental  forms  which 
they  may  have  employed,  but  according  to  their  spirit,  we 
shall  be  easily  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  thought. 
The  tiling  that  touches  us  in  the  ancient  poets  is  nature  ; 
it  is  tlie  truth  of  sense,  it  is  a  present  and  a  living  reality  : 
modern  poets  touch  us  through  the  medium  of  ideas. 

The  path  followed  by  modern  poets  is  moreover  that 
necessarily  followed  by  man  generally,  individuals  as  well 
as  the  species.  Nature  reconciles  man  with  himself;  art 
divides  and  disunites  him  ;  the  ideal  brings  him  back  to 
unity.  Now,  the  ideal  being  an  infinite  that  he  never 
succeeds  in  reaching,  it  follows  that  civilized  man  can 
never  become  perfect  in  his  kind,  while  the  man  of  nature 
can  become  so  in  his.  Accordingly  in  relation  to  perfec- 
tion one  would  be  infinitely  below  the  other,  if  we  only 
considered  tlie  relation  in  wliich  they  are  both  to  their 
own  kind  and  to  their  maximum.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  the  kinds  that  are  compared  together,  it  is  ascertained 
that  the  end  to  which  man  tends  by  civilization  is  infinitely 
superior  to  that  which  he  reaches  through  nature.  Thus 
one  lias  his  reward,  because  having  for  object  a  finite  mag- 
nitude, he  completely  reaches  this  object ;  the  merit  of  the 
other  is  to  approach  an  object  that  is  of  infinite  magni- 
tude^ Now,  as  there  are  only  degrees,  and  as  there  is 
onlv  progress  in  the  second  of  these  evolutions,  it  follows 
that  the  relative  merit  of  the  man  engaged  in  the  ways  of 
civilization  is  never  determinable  in  general,  though  this 
man,  taking  the  individuals  separately,  is  necessarily  at  a 
disarlvantage,  compared  with  the  man  in  wliom  nature  acts 
in  all  its  perfection.  But  we  know  also  that  humanity  can- 
not reach  its  final  end  except  by  progress,  and  that  the 
man  of  nature  cannot  make  progress  save  through  culture, 
and  consequently  by  passing  himself  through  the  way  of 
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civilization.  Accordiugl}'  tliere  is  no  occasion  to  ask  with 
whicli  of  tlie  two  tlie  advantage  must  remain,  considering 
this  last  end. 

All  that  we  say  here  of  the  different  forms  of  humanity 
may  be  applied  equally  to  the  two  orders  of  poets  who 
correspond  to  them. 

Accordingl}'  it  would  have  been  desirable  not  to  com- 
pare at  all  the  ancient  and  the  modern  poets,  the  simple 
and  the  sentimental  poets,  or  only  to  compare  them  by  re- 
ferring them  to  a  higher  idea  v^since  there  is  really-  only 
one)  which  embraces  both.  For,  sooth  to  say,  if  we  begin 
b}'  forming  a  specific  idea  of  poetr}',  merely  from  the 
ancient  poets,  nothing  is  easier,  but  also  nothing  is  more 
vulgar,  than  to  depreciate  the  moderns  bj-  this  comparison. 
If  persons  wish  to  confine  the  name  of  poetry  to  that 
which  has  in  all  times  produced  the  same  impression  in 
simple  nature,  this  places  them  in  the  necessity'  of  con- 
testing the  title  of  poet  in  the  moderns  precisel}'  in  that 
which  constitutes  their  higliest  beauties,  their  greatest 
originality  and  sublimity  ;  for  precisely  in  the  points  where 
they  excel  the  most,  it  is  the  child  of  civilization  whom 
they  address,  and  thej'  have  nothing  to  sa}'  to  the  simple 
child  of  nature. 

To  the  man  who  is  not  disposed  beforehand  to  issne 
from  reality  in  order  to  enter  the  field  of  the  ideal,  the 
richest  and  most  substantial  poetry  is  an  empty  appear- 
ance, and  the  sublimest  flights  of  poetic  inspiration  are  an 
exaggeration.  Never  will  a  reasonable  man  think  of 
placing  alongside  Homer,  in  his  grandest  episodes,  any  of 
our  modern  poets  ;  and  it  has  a  discordant  and  ridiculous 
effect  to  hear  Milton  or  Klopstock  honored  with  the  name 
of  a  "  new  Homer."  But  take  in  modern  poets  what 
characterizes  them,  what  makes  their  special  merit,  and 
try  to  compare  any  ancient  poet  with  them  in  this  point, 
the}^  will  not  be  able  to  support  the  comparison  any  bet- 
ter, and  Homer  less  than  any  other.  I  should  express  it 
thus  :  the  power  of  the  ancients  consists  in  comprcssing-_yif 
objects  into  the  finite,  and  the  moderns  excel  in  the  art  of 
the  infinite. 

What  we  have  said  here  mav  be  extended  to  the  fine 
arts  in  general,  except  certain  restrictions  that  are  self- 
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evident.     If,  then,  the  strengtli  of  the  artists  of  antiquity 
consists  in  determmiug  and  limiting  objects,  we  must  no 
longer  wonder  tluit  in  the  field  of  the    plastic    arts    the 
ancients  remain  so  far  superior  to  the  moderns,  nor  espe- 
cially that  poetr}-  and  the   plastic  arts  willi  the  moderns, 
compared  rtspectivelj    with   what  they  were  among   the 
ancients,  do  not  offer  the  same  relative  value.     This  isbe- 
.  cause  an  object  that  addresses  itself  to  the  eyes  is  onlj^ 
perfect  in  pi'oportion  as  the  object  is  clearlj-  limited  in  it ; 
whilst  a  work  that  is  addressed  to  the  imagination  can  also 
reach  the  perfection  which  is  projjcr  to  it  b}-  means  of  the 
ideal  and  the  infinite.     This  is  why  the  superiority  of  the 
moderns  in  what  relates  to  ideas  is  not  of  great  aid  to 
them  in  the  plastic  arts,  where  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
determine  in  sj/ace,  with  the  greatest  precision,  the  image 
which  their  imagination  has  conceived,   and  where  they 
must  therefore  measure  themselves  with  the  ancient  artist 
just  on  a  point  where  his  superiority  cannot  be  contested. 
:  In  the  matter  of  poetry  it  is  another  afiair,  and  if  the  ad- 
!  va.n,tage  is  sfTlt-^w4tli_llie_anc.ieHts  on  that  ground,  as  re- 
'  spects  the  simi)licity  of  forms —  all  that  can  be  represented 
by  sensuous  features,  all  that   is  something  hodibj  —  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  moderns  have  the  advantage  over 
,  the  ancients  as  resffii'ds  fundamental  wealth,  and  all  that 
\  can    neither   be   represented   nor  translated   by  sensuous 
signs,  in  short,  for  all  that  is  called  mind  and  idea  in  the 
works  of  art. 

From  the  moment  that  the  simple  poet  is  content  to  fol- 
low simple  nature  and  feeling,  that  he  is  contented  with 
the  imitation  of  the  real  world,  he  can  only  be  placed, 
with  regard  to  his  subject,  in  a  single  relation.  And  in 
this  respect  he  has  no  choice  as  to  the  manner  of  treating 
it.  If  simple  poetry  i)roduces  ditt'erent  impressions  —  I 
do  not,  of  course,  speak  of  the  impressions  that  are  con- 
nected with  the  nature  of  the  subject,  Init  only  of  those 
that  are  dependent  on  poetic  execution  — the  whole  dilfer- 
ence  is  in  the  degree ;  there  is  onlv  one  way  of  feeling, 
which  varies  from  more  to  less  ;  even  the  diversity  of  ex- 
ternal forms  changes  nothing  in  the  (piality  of  {esthetic 
impressions.  Whether  the  form  be  lyric  or  epic,  dramatic 
or  descriptive,  we  can  receive  an  impression  either  stronger 
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or  weaker,  but  if  we  remove  what  is  connected  with  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  v.-e  shall  always  be  affected  in  the 
same  wa}'.  The  feeling  we  experience  is  absolutely  iden- 
tical ;  it  proceeds  entirely  from  one  single  and  the  same 
element  to  such  a  degree  that  we  are  unable  to  make  any 
distinction.  The  very  difference  of  tongues  and  that  of 
times  does  not  here  occasion  any  diversity,  for  their  strict 
unity  of  origin  and  of  effect  is  precisely  a  characteristic 
of  simple  poetr^y. 

It  is  quite  different  with  sentimental  poetry.  The  sen- 
timental poet  reflects  on  the  impression  produced  on  him 
by  objects  ;  and  it  is  only  on  this  reflection  that  his  poetic 
force  is  based.  It  follows  that  the  sentimental  poet  is 
always  concerned  with  two  opposite  forces,  has  two  modes 
of  representing  objects  to  himself,  and  of  feeling  them  ; 
these  are,  the  real  or  limited,  and  the  ideal  or  infinite  ;  and 
the  mixed  feeling  that  he  will  awaken  will  alwa3's  testify 
to  this  duality  of  origin.  Sentimental  poetr3'  thus  admit- 
ting more  than  one  principle,  it  remains  to  know  which  of 
the  two  will  be  ^)re(fo/«tna»,^  in  the  poet,  both  in  his  fash- 
ion of  feeling  and  in  that  of  representing  the  object ;  and 
consequent!}-  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  treating  it  is  pos- 
sible. Here,  then,  a  new  subject  is  presented:  shall  the 
poet  attach  himself  to  the  real  or  the  ideal  ?  to  the  real  as 
an  object  of  aversion  and  of'  disgust,  or  to  the  ideal  as  an 
object  of  inclination?  The  poet  will  therefore  be  able  to 
treat  the  same  sul\]ect  either  in  its  satirical  aspect  or  in  its 
elegiac  aspect,  —  taking  these  words  in  a  larger  sense, 
which  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel :  every  sentimental 
poet  will  of  necessity  l)ecome  attached  to  one  or  the  other 
of  these  two  modes  of  feeling. 


^  ,    Satirical  Poetry.     ,  .,- 

The  poet  is  a  satirist  wiien  he  takes  as  subject  the  dis- 
tance at  which  things  are  from  nature,  and  the  contrast 
between  realit}-  and  the  ideal :  as  regards  the  impression 
received  by  the  soul,  these  two  subjects  blend  into  the 
same.  In  the  execution,  he  may  place  earnestness  and 
passion,  or  jests  and  levity,  according  as  he  takes  pleasure 
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in  the  domain  of  the  will  or  in  that  of  the  understandins 
In  the  former  case  it  is  avenging  and  pathetic  satire  ; 
the  second  case   it   is   sportive,  humorous,  and 
satire. 

Properly  speaking,  the  object  of  poetry  is  not  compat- 
ible either  with  the  tone  of  punishment  or  that  of  amuse- 
ment. The  former  is  too  grave  for  play,  which  should  be 
the  main  feature  of  poetry  ;  the  latter  is  too  trifling  for 
seriousness^^  which  should  form  the  basis  of  all  poetic 
pla}'.  Our  mind  is  necessaril}-  interested  in  moral  con- 
tradictions, and  these  deprive  the  mind  of  its  liberty. 
Nevertheless,  all  personal  interest,  and  reference  to  a  per- 
sonal necessit}',  should  be  banished  from  poetic  feeling. 
But  mental  contradictions  do  not  touch  the  heart,  never- 
theless the  poet  deals  with  the  highest  interests  of  the 
heart  —  nature  and  the  ideal.  Accordingly  it  is  a  hard 
matter  for  him  not  to  violate  the  poetic  form  in  pathetic 
satire,  because  this  form  consists  in  the  liberty  of  move- 
ment ;  and  in  sportive  satire  he  is  ver}'  apt  to  miss  the 
true  spirit  of  poetrj',  which  ought  to  be  the  infinite.  The 
problem  can  only  be  solved  in  one  wa}^ :  by  the  pathetic 
satire  assuming  the  character  of  the  sublime,  and  the 
playful  satire  acquiring  poetic  substance  by  enveloping  the 
theme  in  beauty. 

In  satire,  the  real  as  imperfection  is  opposed  to  the 
ideal,  considered  as  the  highest  reality.  In  other  respects 
it  is  b}'  no  means  essential  that  the  ideal  should  be  ex- 
pressl}-  represented,  provided  the  poet  knows  how  to 
awaken  it  in  our  souls,  but  he  must  in  all  cases  awaken  it, 
otherwise  he  will  exert  absolutely  no  poetic  action.  Thus 
reality  is  here  a  necessary  object  of  aversion  ;  but  it  is 
also  necessary,  for  the  whole  question  centres  here,  that 
this  aversion  shoukl  come  necessarily  from  the  ideal,  which 
is  opposed  to  reality.  To  make  this  clear  —  this  aversion 
might  proceed  from  a  purely  sensuous  source,  and  repose 
only  on  a  frant  of  which  the  satisfaction  finds  obstacles  in 
the  real.  IIow  often,  in  fact,  we  think  we  feel  against 
societ}'  a  moral  discontent,  while  we  are  simpl}'  soured  by 
the  obstacles  that  it  opposes  to  our  inclination.  It  is  this 
entirely  material  interest  that  the  vulgar  satirist  brings 
into  play  ;  and  as  b}'  this  road  he  never  fails  to  call  forth 
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in  us  movements  (jonnected  with  the  affections,  he  fancies 
that  he  holds  our  heart  in  his  hand,  and  thinks  he  has 
graduated  in  the  patlietic.  But  all  pathos  derived  from 
this  source  is  unworth}'  of  poetry,  which  ought  only  to 
^move  us  through  the  medium  of  ideas,  and  reach  our  heart 
onl}'  by  passing  through  the  reason.  Moreover,  this  im- 
pure and  material  pathos  will  never  have  its  effect  on 
minds,  except  by  over-exciting  the  affective  faculties  and 
by  occupying  our  hearts  with  painful  feelings  ;  in  this  it 
differs  entirely' from  the  trulj;  poetic  pathos,  which  raises 
in  us  the  feeling  of  moral  independence,  and  which  is  rec- 
ognized by  the  freedom  of  our  mind  persisting  in  it  even 
while  it  is  in  the  state  of  affection.  Andi  in  fact,  when 
the  emotion  emanates  from  the  ideal  opposed  to  the  real, 
the  sublime  beanty  of  the  ideal  coi'rects  all  impression  of 
restraint ;  and  the  grandeur  of  the  i(^ea  with  which  we  are 
imbued  raises  us  above  all  the  limits  of  experience.  Thus 
in  the  representation  of  some  revolting  reality,  the  essen- 
tial thing  is  that  the  necessary  be  the  foundation  on  which 
the  poet  or  the  narrator  places  the  real :  that  he  know  how 
to  dis[)ose  our  mind  for  ideas.  Provided  the  point  from 
which  we  see  and  judge  be  elevated,  it  matters  little  if  the 
object  be  low  and  far  beneath  us.  When  the  historian 
Tacitus  depicts  the  profound  decadence  of  the  Romans  of 
the  first  centur}',  it  is  a  great  soul  which  from  a  loftier  po- 
sition lets  his  looks  drop  down  on  a  low  object ;  and  the 
disposition  in  which  he  places  us  is  truly  poetic,  because 
it  is  the  height  where  he  is  himself  placed,  and  where  he 
has  succeeded  in  raising  us,  which  alone  renders  so  per- 
ceptible the  baseness  of  the  object. 

Accordingly  the  satire  of  pathos  must  alwa3s  issue  from 
a  mind  deei)ly  imbue~d  with  the  ideal.  It  is  nothing  but 
an  impulsion  towards  harmony  that  can  give  rise  to 
that  deep  feeling  of  moral  opposition  and  that  ardent 
indignation  against  moral  obliquity  which  amounted  to 
the  fulness  of  enthusiasm  in  Juvenal,  Swift,  Kousseau, 
Haller,  and  others.  These  same  poets  would  have  suc- 
ceeded equally  well  in  forms  of  poetry  relating  to  all  that 
is  tender  and  touching  in  feeling,  and  it  was  only  the 
accidents  of  life  in  their  early  days  that  diverted  their 
minds  into  other  walks.     Nay,  some  amongst  them  actually 
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tned  their  hand  successfully  in  these  other  branches  of 
poetry.  The  poets  whose  names  have  been  just  mentioned 
lived  either  at  a  period  of  degeneracy,  and  liad  scenes  of 
painful  moral  obliquity  presented  to  their  view,  or  personal 
troubles  had  combined  to  till  their  souls  with  bitter  feelings. 
The  strictly  ausiere  spirit  in  which  Rousseau,  Haller,  and 
others  paint  realit}-  is  a  natural  result,  moreover,  of  the 
philosophical  mind,  wiien  with  rigid  adherence  to  laws  of 
thought  it  separates  the  mere  phenomenon  from  the  sub- 
stance of  things.  Yet  these  outer  and  contingent  influences, 
which  always  put  restraint  on  the  mind,  should  never  be 
allowed  to  do  more  than  decide  the  direction  taken  by 
enthusiasm,  nor  should  they  ever  give  the  material  for 
it.  The  substance  ought  always  to  remain  unchanged, 
emancipated  from  all  external  motion  or  stimulus,  and 
it  ought  to  issue  from  an  ardent  impulsion  towards  the 
ideal,  which  forms  the  only  true  motive  that  can  be  put 
forth  for  satirical  poetry,  and  indeed  for  all  sentimental 
poetry. 

While  the  satire  of  pathos  is  only  adapted  to  elevated 
minds,  "i^layful  satire  can  only  be  adequately  represented 
by  a  heart  imbued  with  heantij.  The  former  is  preserved 
from  triviality'  by  the  serious  nature  of  the  theme  ;  but  the 
latter,  whose  proper  sphere  is  confined  to  the  treatment  of 
subjects  of  morally  unimportant  nature,  would  infallibl}' 
adopt  the  form  of  frivolity,  and  be  deprived  of  all  poetic 
dignity,  were  it  not  that  the  substance  is  ennobled  by  the 
form,  and  did  not  the  personal  dignity  of  the  poet  com- 
pensate for  the  insignificance  of  the  subject.  Now,  it  is 
only  given  to  mind  imbued  with  beauty  to  impress  its 
character,  its  entire  image,  on  each  of  its  manifestations, 
independently  of  the  ol)ject  of  its  manifestations.  A  sub- 
lime soul  can  only  make  itself  known  as  such  by  single 
victories  over  the  rebellion  of  the  senses,  only  in  certain 
moments  of  exaltation,  and  by  efforts  of  sliort  duration. 
In  a  mind  imbued  with  beauty,  on  the  contrary,  the  ideal 
acts  in  the  same  manner  as  nature,  and  therefore  contin- 
uousl}- ;  accordingly  it  can  manifest  itself  in  it  in  a  state 
of  repose.  The  deep  sea  never  appears  more  sublime 
than  when  it  is  agitated  ;  the  true  beauty  of  a  clear  stream 
is  in  its  peaceful  course. 
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The  question  has  often  been  raised  as  to  the  comparative 

j  preference  to  be  awarded  to  tragedy  or  couietly.     If  the 

question  is  conlined  merely  to  their  respective  themes,  it  is 

1  certain  that  tragedy  has  the  advantage.     But  if  our  inquiry 

be  directed  to  ascertain  which  has  the    more    important 

personality,  it  is  probable  that  a  decision  may  be  given  in 

favor   of  comed}'.     In  tragedy  the  theme  in    itself  does 

{great   things;    in   comedy  the  object   does   nothing   and 

I  the    poet   all.      Now,   as   in  the  judgments    of  taste   no 

account  must  be  kept  of  the  matter  treated  of,  it  follows 

naturally  that  the  aesthetic  value  of  these  two  kinds  will 

be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  proper  importance  of  their 

themes. 

The  tragic  poet  is  supported  by  the  theme,  while  the 
comic  poet,  on  the  contrary,  has  to  keep  up  the  jnesthetic 
character  of  his  theme  by  his  own  individual  iniluence. 
The  former  may  soar,  which  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter, 
but  the  latter  has  to  remain  one  and  the  same  in  tone ;  he 
has  to  be  in  the  elevated  region  of  art,  where  he  must  be 
f\  at  home,  but  where  the  tragic  poet  has  to  be  projected  and 

^>^l  elevated  by  a  bound.  And  this  is  precisely  what  distin- 
guishes a  soul  of  beaut}'  from  a  sublime  soul.  A  soul  of 
beauty  bears  in  itself  by  anticipation  all  great  ideas  ;  they 
flow  without  constraint  and  without  difficulty  from  its 
very  nature  —  an  infinite  nature,  at  least  in  potency,  at 
whatever  point  of  its  career  you  seize  it.  A  sublime  soul 
can  rise  to  all  kinds  of  greatness,  but  by  an  effort ;  it  can 
tear  itself  from  all  bondage,  to  all  that  limits  and  constrains 
it,  but  only  by  sti'engthof  will.  Consequentl}'  the  sublime 
soul  is  only  free  by  broken  efforts ;  the  other  with  ease 
and  always. 

The  noble  task  of  comedy  is  to  produce  and  keep  up 
in  us  this  freedom  of  mind,  just  as  the  end  of  tragedy  is 
to  re-establish  in  us  this  freedom  of  mind  by  aesthetic 
wa3's,  when  it  has  been  violently  suspended  by  passion. 
Consequently  it  is  necessary  that  in  tragedy  the  poet,  as 
if  he  made  an  experiment,  should  artificially  suspend  our 
freedom  of  mind,  since  tragedy  shows  its  poetic  virtue  by 
re-establishing  it;  in  comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  care 
must  be  taken  that  things  never  reach  this  suspension  of 
freedom. 
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It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  tragic  poet  invariably  treats 
his  theme  in  a  practical  manner,  and  the  comic  poet  in  a 
theoretic  manner,  even  when  the  former,  as  happened  with 
Lessing  in  liis  "Nathan,"  should  have  the  curions  fancy 
to  select  a  theoreticul,  and  the  latter  should  have  that 
of  choosing  a  practical  subject.  A  piece  is  constituted  a 
tragedy  or  a  comedy  not  by  the  sphere  from  which  the 
theme  is  taken,  but  by  the  tribunal  before  which  it  is 
judged.  A  tragic  poet  ought  never  to  indulge  in  tranquil 
reasoning,  and  ought  always  to  gain  the  iutei'est  of  the 
heart ;  but  the  comic  poet  ought  to  shun  the  pathetic  and 
bring  into  play  the  understanding.  The  former  displays 
his  art  ])y  creating  continual  excitement,  the  latter  by 
perpetually  subduing  his  passion  ;  and  it  is  natural  that 
the  art  in  both  cases  should  acquire  magnitude  and  strength 
in  proportion  as  the  theme  of  one  poet  is  abstract  and  that 
of  the  other  pathetic  in  character.  Accordingly,  if  tragedy  | 
sets  out  from  a  more  exalted  place,  it  must  be  allowed,  on) 
the  other  hand,  that  comedy  aims  at  a  more  important 
end  ;  and  if  this  end  could  be  actually  attained  it  would 
make  all  tragedy  not  onl}'  unnecessary,  but  impossible. 
The  aim  that  comedy  has  in  view  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  highest  destiny  of  man,  and  this  consists  in  liberating 
himself  from  the  influence  of  violent  passions,  and  taking 
a  calm  and  lucid  survey  of  all  that  surrounds  him,  and 
also  of  his  own  being,  and  of  seeing  everyw  here  occurrence 
rather  than  fate  or  hazard,  and  ultimately  rather  smiling 
at  tlie  absurdities  than  shedding  tears  and  feeling  anger 
at  sight  of  the  wickedness  of  man. 

It  frequently  happens  in  human  life  that  facility  of 
imagination,  agreeable  talents,  a  good-natured  mirthful- 
ness  are  taken  for  ornaments  of  the  mind.  The  same 
fact  is  discerned  in  the  case  of  poetical  displays. 

Now,  public  taste  scarcely  if  ever  soars  above  the  sphere 
of  the  agreeable,  and  authors  gifted  with  this  sort  of  ele- 
gance of  mind  and  style  do  not  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
usurp  a  glory  which  is  or  ought  to  be  the  reward  of  so 
much  real  labor.  Nevertheless,  an  infallible  text  exists 
to  ena])le  us  to  discriminate  a  natural  facility  of  manner 
from  ideal  gentleness,  and  qualities  that  consist  in  nothmg 
more   than  natural  virtue  from  genuine  moral  worth  of 
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character.  This  test  is  presented  b}'  trials  such  as  those 
presented  by  ditlieiilt}^  and  events  offering  great  oppor- 
tunities. Placed  in  positions  of  this  Icind,  the  genius 
whose  essence  is  elegance  is  sure  infallil)ly  to  fall  into 
platitudes,  and  that  virtue  which  only  results  from  natural 
causes  drops  down  to  a  material  sphere.  But  a  mind 
imbued  with  true  and  spiritual  beauty  is  in  cases  of  the 
kind  we  have  supposed  sure  to  be  elevated  to  the  highest 
sphere  of  character  and  of  feeling.  So  long  as  Lucian 
merely  furnishes  al)surdity,  as  in  his  "Wishes,"  in  tlie 
"Lapithas,"  in  "Jupiter  Tragoedus,"  etc.,  he  is  only  a 
humorist,  and  gratifies  us  b}'  his  sportive  humor  ;  but  he 
changes  character  in  many  passages  in  his  "■Nigrinus," 
his  "  Timon,"  and  his  "  Alexander,"  when  his  satire 
directs  its  shafts  against  moral  depravit3^  Thus  he  begins 
in  his  "  Nigrinus"  his  picture  of  the  degraded  corruption 
of  Rome  at  that  time  in  this  way  :  "  Wretch,  why  didst 
thou  quit  Greece,  tlie  sunlight,  and  that  free  and  liappy 
life?  Why  didst  thou  come  here  into  this  turmoil  of 
splendid  slaver^',  of  service  and  festivals,  of  syc.o[>hants, 
flatterers,  poisoners,  orphan-robbers,  and  false  friends?" 
It  is  on  such  occasions  that  the  poet  ought  to  show  tiie 
lofty  earnestness  of  soul  which  has  to  form  the  basis  of  all 
plays,  if  a  poetical  character  is  to  be  obtained  by  them. 
A  serious  intention  may  even  be  detected  under  the  malic- 
ious jests  with  which  Lucian  and  Aristophanes  pursue  Soc- 
rates. Their  purpose  is  to  avenge  truth  against  sophistry, 
and  to  do  combat  for  an  ideal  which  is  not  always  promi- 
nently put  forward.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lucian 
has  justified  this  character  in  his  Diogenes  and  Demonax. 
Again,  among  modern  writers,  how  grave  and  beautiful  is 
the  character  depicted  on  all  occasions  by  Cervantes  in 
his  Don  Quixote  !  How  splendid  must  have  been  the  ideal 
that  filled  the  mind  of  a  poet  who  created  aTom  Jones  and 
a  Sophonisba  I  How  deeply  and  strongly  our  hearts  are 
moved  by  the  jests  of  Yorick  when  he  pleases  !  I  detect 
this  seriousness  also  in  our  own  Wieland  :  even  the  wanton 
sportiveness  of  his  humor  is  elevated  and  impeded  by  the 
goodness  of  his  heart;  it  has  an  influence  even  on  his 
rhythm  ;  nor  does  he  ever  lack  elastic  power,  when  it  is  his 
wish,  to  raise  us  up  to  the  most  elevated  planes  of  beauty 
and  of  thought. 
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The  same  judgment  cannot  be  pronounced  on  the  satire 
of  Voltaire.  No  doubt,  also,  in  his  case,  it  is  the  truth 
and  sinipHcit^'  of  nature  which  here  and  there  makes  us 
experience  poetic  emotions,  whether  he  reallj'  encounters 
nature  and  depicts  it  in  a  simple  character,  as  man}'  times 
in  his  "  Ingenu  ; "  or  whetlier  he  seeks  it  and  avenges  it  as 
in  his  "  Candide  "  and  elsewliere.  But  when  neither  one 
nor  the  other  takes  place,  he  can  doubtless  amuse  us  with 
his  fine  wit,  but  he  assuredly'  never  touches  us  as  a  poet. 
There  is  always  rather  too  little  of  the  serious  under  his 
railler}',  and  this  is  what  makes  his  vocation  as  poet  justly 
suspicious.  You  alwa3's  meet  his  intelligence  onl}^ ;  never 
his  feelings.  No  ideal  can  be  detected  under  this  light 
gauze  envelope ;  scarcely  can  anything  absolutely  fixed  be 
found  under  this  perpetual  movement.  His  prodigious 
diversity  of  externals  and  forms,  far  from  proving  anything 
in  favor  of  the  inner  fulness  of  his  inspiration,  rather 
testifies  to  the  contrary  ;  for  he  has  exhausted  all  forms 
without  finding  a  single  one  on  which  he  has  succeeded  in 
impressing  his  heart.  We  are  almost  driven  to  fear  that 
in  the  case  of  his  rich  talent  the  poverty-  of  heart  alone 
determined  his  choice  of  satire.  And  how  could  we  other- 
wise explain  the  fact  that  he  could  pursue  so  long  a  road 
without  ever  issuing  from  its  narrow  rut?  Whatever  may 
be  the  variety  of  matter  and  of  external  forms,  we  see 
the  inner  form  return  everywhere  with  its  sterile  and  eter- 
nal uniformity,  and  in  spite  of  his  so  productive  career, 
he  never  accomplished  in  himself  the  circle  of  humanity, 
that  circle  which  we  see  joyfully  traversed  throughout  by 
the  satirists  previously  named. 


Elegiac  Poetry. 

When  the  poet  opposes  nature  to  art ,  and  the  ideal  to 
the  real,  so  that  nature  and  the  ideal  form  the  principal 
object  of  his  pictures,  and  that  the  pleasure  we  take  in 
them  is  the  dominant  impression,  I  call  him  an  eler/iac 
poet.  In  this  kind,  as  well  as  in  satire,  I  distinguish  two 
classes.  Either  nature  and  the  ideal  are  objects  of  sadness, 
when  one  is  represented  as  lost  to  man  and  the  other  as 
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unattained  ;  or  both  are  objects  of  J03',  being  represented 
to  us  as  reality.  In  tlie  first  case  it  is  elegu  in  the  narrow- 
er sense  of  tlie  term  ;  in  tlie  second  case  it  is  the  id}!  in 
its  most  extended  acceptation. 

Indignation  in  the  pathetic  and  ridicule  in  mirthful  satire 
are  occasioned  by  an  enthusiasm  which  the  ideal  has 
excited  ;  and  thus  also  sadness  should  issue  from  the  same 
source  in  eleg}'.  It  is  this,  and  this  only,  that  gives  poetic 
value  to  elegy,  and  any  other  origin  for  this  description 
of  poetical  effusion  is  entirely  beneath  the  dignity  of 
l^oetry.  The  elegiac  poet  seeks  after  nature,  but  he  strives 
to  find  her  in  her  beaut}',  and  not  onlj'  in  her  mirth  ;  in  her 
agreement  with  conception,  and  not  merely  in  her 
facile  disposition  towards  the  requirements  and  demands 
of  sense.  Melancholy  at  the  privation  of  joys,  complaints 
at  the  disappearance  of  the  world's  golden  age,  or  at  the 
vanished  happiness  of  youth,  afl'ection,  etc.,  can  onl}'^ 
become  the  proper  themes  for  elegiac  poetry  if  those  con- 
ditions implj'ing  peace  and  calm  in  the  sphere  of  the  senses 
can  moreover  be  portrayed  as  states  of  moral  harmony, 
On  this  account  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  regard  as  poetry 
the  complaints  of  Ovid,  which  he  transmitted  from  his  place 
of  exile  by  the  Black  Sea  ;  nor  would  they  appear  so  tome 
however  touching  and  however  full  of  passages  of  the 
highest  poetry  they  might  be.  His  suflering  is  too  devoid 
of  spirit,  and  nobleness.  His  lamentations  displa}' a  want 
of  strength  and  enthusiasm  ;  though  they  may  not  reflect 
the  traces  of  a  vulgar  soul,  they  display  a  low  and  sensu- 
ous condition  of  a  noble  spirit  that  has  been  trampled  into 
the  dust  by  its  hard  destin}-.  If,  indeed,  we  call  to  mind 
that  his  regrets  are  directed  to  Rome,  in  the  Augustan  age, 
we  forgive  him  the  pain  he  suffers  ;  but  even  Rome  in  all 
its  splendor,  except  it  be  transfigured  by  the  imagination, 
is  a  limited  greatness,  and  therefore  a  subject  unworthy 
of  poetry,  which,  raised  above  every  trace  of  the  actual, 
ought  only  to  mourn  over  what  is  infinite. 
I  Thus  the  object  of  poetic  complaint  ought  never  to  be 
an  external  object,  but  only  an  internal  and  ideal  object; 
even  when  it  deplores  a  real  loss,  it  must  begin  by  making 
it  an  ideal  loss.  The  proper  work  of  the  poet  consists  in 
bi'inging  back  the  finite  object  to  the  i)roportions  of  the 
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infinite.  ConsequenUy  tlie  external  ni.attorof  eleg_y,  con- 
siileivd  in  itself,  is  always  indifferent,  since  poetry  can 
never  employ  it  as  it  finds  it,  and  because  it  is  onl}'  by 
what  it  makes  of  it  that  it  confers  on  it  a  poetic  dignity. 
The  eleguic^poet  seeks  nature,  but  nature  as  an  idea,  and 
in^aTclegree  of  perfection  that  it  has  never  reached  in  real- 
itv,  although  he  weeps_over  this  perfection  as  something 
that  has  existed  and  is  now^ost.  "When  Ossian  speaks  to 
us  of  the  days  that  are  no  more,  and  of  the  heroes  that 
have  disappeared,  his  imagination  has  long  since  trans- 
formed these  pictures  represented  to  him  by  his  memory 
into  a  i)ure  ideal,  and  changed  these  heroes  into  gods. 
The  different  experiences  of  such  or  such  a  life  in  particu- 
lar have  become  extended  and  confounded  in  the  universal 
idea  of  transitoriness,  and  the  l)ard,  deeply  moved,  pursued 
by  the  increase  of  ruin  ever^'where  present,  takes  his  flight 
towards  heaven,  to  find  there  in  the  course  of  the  sun  an 
emblem  of  what  does  not  pass  away. 

I  turn  now  to  the  elegiac  poets  of  modern  times. 
Rousseau,  whether  considered  as  a  poet  or  a  pl)ilosoi)her, 
alwa3's  obex's  the  same  tendency ;  to  seek_jiature  or  to 
avenge  it  by  art.  According  to  the  state  of  his  heart, 
whether  he  prefers  to  seek  nature  or  to  avenge  it,  we  see 
him  at  one  time  roused  b}'  elegiac  feelings,  at  others  show- 
ing the  tone  of  the  satire  of  Juneval ;  and  again,  as  in  his 
Julia,  delighting  in  the  sphere  of  the  idyl.  His  composi- 
tions have  undoubtedl}'  a  poetic  value,  since  their  object 
is  ideal ;  onl^'  he  does  not  know  how  to  treat  it  in  a  poetic 
lashion.  No  doubt  his  serious  character  prevents  him 
from  falling  into  frivolity  ;  but  this  seriousness  also  does 
not  allow  him  to  rise  to  poetic  pla}-.  Sometimes  absorbed 
b}'  passion,  at  others  by  abstractions,  he  seldom  if  ever 
reaches  a'stlietic  freedom,  which  the  poet  ought  to  maintain 
in  spite  of  his  material  Ijcfore  his  object,  and  in  which  he 
ought  to  make  the  reader  share.  Either  he  is  governed  by 
Lis  sickly  sensibility  and  his  imi)ressions  become  a  torture, 
or  the  force  of  thouglit  chains  down  his  imagination  and 
destroys  b}'  its  strictness  of  reasoning  all  the  grace  of  his 
pictures.  These  two  fticullies,  whose  reciprocal  influence 
and  intimate  union  are  what  properly  make  the  poet,  are 
found  in  tliis  wiiier  in  an  uncommon  degree,  and  he  only 
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lacks  one  thing  —  it  is  that  the  two  qualities  should  mani- 
ifest  themselves  actually  united  ;  it  is  that  the  proper  activ- 
ity of  thought  should  show  itself  mixed  more  with  feeling, 
land  the  sensuous  more  with  thought.  Accordingly,  even 
in  the  ideal  which  he  has  made  of  human  nature,  he  is  too 
much  taken  up  with  the  limits  of  this  nature,  and  not 
enough  with  its  capabilities  ;  he  always  betrays  a  want  of 
physical  repose  rather  than  want  of  moral  Jiarmony.  His 
passionate  sensuousness  must  be  blamed  when,  to  finish  as 
(Quickly  as  possible  that  struggle  in  humanity  which  offends 
him,  he  prefers  to  carry  man  back  to  the  unintelligent  uni- 
formity of  his  primitive  condition,  rather  than  see  that 
struggle  carried  out  in  the  intellectual  harmony  of  perfect 
cultivation,  Avhen,  rather  than  await  the  fulfilment  of  art 
he  prefers  not  to  let  it  begin  ;  in  short,  when  he  prefei's  to 
place  the  aim  nearer  the  earth,  and  to  lower  the  ideal  in 
order  to  reach  it  the  sooner  and  the  safer. 

Among  the  poets  of  German}-  who  belong  to  this  class, 
I  shall  only  ujention  here  Ilaller,  Kleist,  and  Klo[)stock. 
The  character  of  their  poetry  is  sentimental ;  it  is  by  the 
ideal  that  they  touch  us,  not  by  sensuous  reality  ;  and  that 
not  so  much  because  the}' are  themselves  nature,  as  because 
the\'  know  how  to  fill  us  with  enthusiasm  for  nature. 
However,  what  is  true  in  general,  as  well  of  these  three 
poets  as  of  every  sentimental  poet,  does  not  evidently  ex- 
clude the  faculty  of  moving  us,  in  particxldr,  by  beauties 
of  the  simple  genus  ;  without  this  they  would  not  be  poets. 
I  only  mean  that  it  is  not  their  proper  and  dominant  char- 
acteristic to  receive  the  impression  of  objects  with  a  calm 
feeling,  simple,  easy,  and  to  give  forth  in  like  manner  the 
impression  received.  Involuntaril}"  the  imagination  in  them 
anticipates  intuition,  and  reflection  is  in  play  before  the 
sensuous  nature  has  done  its  function  ;  they  shut  their  e3-es 
and  stop  their  ears  to  plunge  into  internal  meditations. 
Their  souls  could  not  be  touched  b}-  any  impression  with- 
out observing  immediately  their  own  movements,  without 
placing  before  their  eyes  and  outside  themselves  what 
takes  place  in  them.  It  follows  from  this  that  we  never 
see  the  object  itself,  but  what  the  intelligence  and  reflection 
of  the  poet  have  made  of  the  object ;  and  even  if  this 
ol)ject  be  the  person  itself  of  the  poet,  even  when  he  wishes 
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to  represent  to  us  his  own  feelings,  we  are  not  informed 
of  his  state  inmiediately  or  at  first  hand  ;  we  only  see  how 
this  state  is  reflected  in  his  mind  and  what  he  has  thought 
of  it  in  the  capacity  of  spectator  of  himself.  When  Haller 
deplores  the  death  cf  his  wife  —  every  one  knows  this 
beautiful  elegy  —  and  begins  in  the  following  manner :  — 

"  If  I  must  needs  sin<j  of  thy  death, 
O  Marian,  what  a  song  it  would  be  ! 
When  sighs  strive  against  words, 
And  idea  follows  fast  on  idea,  "  etc., 

we  feel  that  this  description  is  strictly  true,  but  we  feel 
also  that  the  poet  does  not  communicate  to  us,  properly 
speaking,  his  feelings,  but  the  thoughts  that  they  suggest 
to  him.  Accordingly-,  the  emotion  we  feel  on  hearing  him 
is  much  less  vivid  !  people  remark  that  the  poet's  mind 
must  have  been  singularly  cooled  down  to  become  thus  a 
spectator  of  his  own  emotion.- 

Haller  scarcely  treated  anj'  subjects  but  the  super- 
sensuous,  and  part  of  the  poems  of  Klopstock  are  also  of 
this  nature :  this  choice  itself  excludes  them  from  the 
simple  kind.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  treat  these  super- 
sensuous  themes  in  a  poetic  fashion,  as  no  body  could  be 
given  to  them,  and  the}-  could  not  be  made  the  objects  of 
sensuo.us  intuition,  it  was  necessary-  to  make  them  pass 
from  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  and  raise  them  to  the  state 
of  objects  of  spiritual  intuition.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said,  that  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  a  didactic  poetry  can 
be  conceived  witlioiit  involving  contradiction  ;  for,  repeat- 
ing again  what  has  been  so  often  said,  poetry  has  only  two 
fields,  the  world  of  sense  and  the  ideal  world,  since  in  the 
sphere  of  conceptions,  in  the  world  of  the  understanding, 
it  cannot  absoluteh-  thrive.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  know 
as  3-et  any  didactic  poem,  either  among  the  ancients  or 
among  the  moderns,  where  the  subject  is  completely  brought 
down  to  the  individual,  or  purely  and  coujpletely  raised  to 
the  ideal.  The  most  common  case,  in  the  most  happy 
essaj's.  is  where  the  two  j)rinciples  are  used  together ;  the 
abstract  idea  pr(,'dominates,  and  the  imagination,  which 
ought  to  reign  over  the  whole  domain  of  poetrj',  has 
merely  the  permission  to  serve  the  understanding.  A 
didactic  poem  in    which  thought  itself  would  be  poetic, 


j^^  ''-^       lAO-r'-s/  : 
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and  would  remain  so,  is  a  thing  which  we  must  still  wait 
to  see. 

What  we  say  here  of  didactic  poems  in  general  is  true 
in  particular  of  the  poems  of  Haller.  The  thought  itself 
of  these  poems  is  not  poetical,  but  the  execution  becomes 
so  sometimes,  occasionally  by  the  use  of  images,  at  other 
times  hy  a  flight  towards  the  ideal.  It  is  from  this  last 
quality  onl_y  that  the  poems  of  Haller  belong  to  this  class. 
Energy,  de[)tli,  a  patlietic  earnestness  —  these  are  the 
traits  that  distinguish  this  poet.  He  has  in  his  soul  an 
ideal  that  enliindles  it,  and  his  ardent  love  of  truth  seeks 
in  the  peaceful  valleys  of  tlie  Alps  that  innocence  of  the 
first  ages  that  the  world  no  longer  knows.  His  complaint 
is  deepl}'  touching  ;  he  retraces  in  an  energetic  and  almost 
bitter  satire  the  wanderings  of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart, 
and  he  lovingly  portra3's  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  na- 
ture. Only,  in  his  pictures  as  well  as  in  his  soul,  ab- 
straction prevails  too  much,  and  the  sensuous  is  over- 
weighted by  the  intellectual.  He  constantly  teaches 
jrather  than  paints  ;  and  even  in  his  paintings  his  brush 
is  more  energetic  than  lovable.  He  is  great,  bold,  full 
of  fire,  sublime  ;  but  he  rarel}'  and  perhaps  never  attains 
'to  beauty. 

For  the  solidity  and  depth  of  ideas,  Kleist  is  far  inferior 
to  Haller ;  in  point  of  grace,  perhaps,  he  would  have  the 
advantage  —  if,  as  happens  occasionally,  we  did  not  im- 
pute to  him  as  a  merit,  on  the  one  side,  that  which  really 
is  a  want  on  the  other.  The  sensuous  soul  of  Kleist  takes 
especial  delight  at  the  sight  of  countr}'  scenes  and  man- 
ners ;  he  withdraws  gladly  from  the  vain  jingle  and  rattle 
of  society,  and  finds  in  the  heart  of  inanimate  nature  the 
harmon}'  and  peace  that  are  not  offered  to  him  by  the 
moral  world.  How  touching  is  his  "  Aspiration  after 
Repose "  !  how  much  truth  and  feeling  there  is  in  these 


verses  ! 


"  O  world,  tlion  art  the  tomb  of  true  life ! 

Often  a  (jenerous  instinct  attracts  me  to  virtue; 

My  heart  is  sad,  a  torrent  of  tears  bathes  my  cheeks 

But  example  contiuers,  and  thou,  O  lire  of  youth! 

Soon  you  dry  these  noble  tears. 

A  true  man  must  live  far  from  men!  " 
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But  if  the  poetic  instinct  of  Kleist  leads  him  thns  far 
away  from  the  narrow  circle  of  social  relations,  in  solitude 
and  among  the  fruitful  inspirations  of  nature,  the  image 
of  social  life  and  of  its  anguish  pursues  him,  and  also, 
alas  !  its  chains.  Whnt  lie  tloos  from  he  carries  in  him- 
self, and  what  he  seeks  iniiains  entirely  outside  him  :  never 
can  he  triiunph  over  the  latal  influence  of  his  time.  In 
vain  does  he  hud  suilicient  flame  in  his  heart  and  enough 
energy  in  his  imagination  to  animate  by  painting  the  cold 
conceptions  of  the  understanding  ;  cold  thought  each  time 
kills  the  living  creations  of  fancy,  and  reflection  destroys 
the  secret  work  of  the  sensuous  nature.  His  poetr}-,  it 
must  be  admitted,  is  of  as  brilliant  color  and  as  variegated 
as  the  spring  he  celebrated  in  verse  ;  his  imagination  is 
vivid  and  active  ;  but  it  might  be  said  that  it  is  more 
variable  than  rich,  that  it  sports  rather  than  creates,  that 
it  always  goes  forward  with  a  changeful  gait,  rather  than 
stops  to  accumulate  and  mould  things  into  shape.  Traits 
succeed  each  other  rapidly,  with  exuberance,  but  without 
concentrating  to  form  an  individual,  without  completing 
each  other  to  make  a  living  whole,  without  rounding  to  a 
form,  a  figure.  Whilst  he  remains  in  pureh-  lyrical 
poetry,  and  pauses  amidst  his  landscapes  of  country-  life, 
on  tlie  one  hand  the  greater  freedom  of  the  lyrical  form, 
and  on  the  other  the  more  arbitrary  nature  of  the  subject, 
prevent  us  from  being  struck  with  this  defect ;  in  these 
sorts  of  works  it  is  in  general  rather  the  feelings  of  the 
poet,  than  the  object  in  itself,  of  which  we  expect  the 
portraiture.  But  this  defect  becomes  too  apparent  when 
he  undertakes,  as  in  Cisseis  and  Paches,  or  in  his  Seneca, 
to  represent  men  and  human  actions  ;  because  here  the 
imagination  sees  itself  kept  in  within  certain  fixed  and 
necessary  limits,  and  because  here  the  effect  can  onl}'  be 
derived  from  the  oltjcct  itself.  Kleist  becomes  poor,  tire- 
some, jejune,  and  insupportably  frigid  ;  an  example  full 
of  lessons  for  those  who,  without  having  an  inner  vocation, 
asjjire  to  issue  from  musicdl  poetry,  to  rise  to  the  regions 
of  plastic  poetry.  A  spirit  of  this  family,  Thomson,  has 
paid  the  same  penalty  to  human  infirmity. 

In  the  sentimental  kind,  and  especially  in  that  part  of 
the  sentimental  kind  vvhich  we  name  elegiac,  there  are  but 
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few  modern  poets,  and  still  fewer  ancient  ones,  who  can 
be  compared  to  our  Klopstock.  Musical  poetry  has  pro- 
duced in  this  poet  all  that  can  be  attained  out  of  the  limits 
of  the  living  form,  and  out  of  the  sphere  of  individuality, 
in  the  region  of  ideas.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be  doing  him 
a  great  injustice  to  dispute  entirely  in  his  case  that  indi- 
vidual truth  and  that  feeling  of  life  with  which  the  simple 
poet  describes  his  pictures.  Many  of  his  odes,  many  sep- 
arate traits  in  his  dramas,  and  in  his  "■  Messiah,"  repre- 
sent the  object  with  a  striking  truth,  and  mark  the  outline 
admirably  ;  especially,  when  the  object  is  his  own  heart, 
he  has  given  evidence  on  many  occasions  of  a  great 
natural  disposition  and  of  a  charming  simplicit}'.  I  mean 
only  that  it  is  not  in  this  that  the  proper-  force  of  Klop- 
stock consists,  and  that  it  would  not  perhaps  be  right  to 
seek  for  this  throughout  his  work.  Viewed  as  a  produc- 
tion of  musical  poetry,  the  "Messiah"  is  a  magnificent 
work  ;  but  in  the  light  of  j)lastic  poetry,  where  we  look 
for  determined  forms  and  forms  determined  for  the  mt>ti- 
tum^  the  "Messiah"  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Perhaps 
in  this  poem  the  figures  are  sufficiently  determined,  but 
they  are  not  so  with  intuition  in  view.  It  is  abstraction 
alone  that  created  them,  and  abstraction  alone  can  discern 
them.  They  are  excellent  types  to  express  ideas,  but  the}' 
are  not  individuals  nor  living  figures.  With  regard  to  the 
imagination,  which  the  poet  ought  to  address,  and  which 
he  ouglit  to  command  by  putting  before  it  always  perfectly 
determinate  forms,  it  is  left  here  much  too  free  to  repre- 
sent as  it  wishes  these  men  and  these  angels,  these  divini- 
ties and  demons,  this  paradise  and  this  hell.  We  see 
quite  well  the  vague  outlines  in  which  the  understanding 
must  ]>e  kept  to  conceive  these  personages  ;  but  we  do  not 
find  the  limit  clearly  traced  in  which  the  imagination  must 
be  enclosed  to  represent  them.  And  what  I  saj'  here  of 
characters  must  apply  to  all  that  in  this  poem  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  action  and  life,  and  not  onl^'  in  this  epopa?ia,  but 
also  in  tlie  dramatic  poetry  of  Klopstock.  For  the  imder- 
standing  all  is  perfectly  determined  and  bounded  in  them 
—  I  need  only  here  recall  his  Judas,  his  Pilate,  his  Philo, 
his  Solomon  in  the  tragedy  that  bears  that  name  —  but  for 
the  imagination  all  this  wants  form  too  much,  and  I  must 
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readily  confess  I  do  not  find  that  our  poet  is  at  all  in  his 
sphere   liere.     Ilis  splierc  is  always  the  realm  of  ideas  ; 
and  he  knows  how  to  raise  all  he  touches  to  the  infinite. 
It  might  be  said  that  he  strips  away  their  bodily  envelope, 
to  spiritualize  them  from  all  the  objects  with  whicli  he  is 
occupied,  in  the  same  way  that  other  poets  clothe  all  that 
is  spiritual  with  a  body.     The  pleasure  occasioned  by  his 
poems  must  almost  always  be  obtained  by  an  exercise  of  the 
faculty  of  reflection  ;  the  feelings  he  awakens  in  us,  and  that 
so  deeply  and  energetically,  flow  always  from  super-sen- 
suous sources.     Hence  the  earnestness,  the  strength,  the 
elasticity,  the  depth,  thai  characterize  all  that  comes  from 
him  ;  but  fi'om  tliat  also  issues  that  perpetual  tension  of 
mind  in  which  we  are  kept  when  reading  him.     No  poet 
—  except  perliaps  Young,  who  in  this  respect  exacts  even 
more  thau  Klopstock,  without  giving  us  so  much  compen- 
sation —  no  poet  could  be  less  adapted  than  Klopstock  to 
play  the  part  of  favorite  author  and  guide  in  life,  because 
he  never  does  anything  else  than  lead  us  out  of  life,  because 
he  never  calls  to  arms  anything  save  spirit,  without  giving 
recreation  and  refreshment  to  sensuous  nature  by  the  calm 
presence  of  any  object.     His  muse  is  chaste,  it  has  nothing 
of  the  earthly!  it  is  immaterial  and  holy  as  his  religion  ; 
and  we  are  forced  to  admit  with  admiration  that  if  he 
wanders  sometimes  on  these  high  places,  it   never  hap- 
pened to  him  to  fall  from  them.     But  precisely  for  this 
reason,  I  confess  in  all  ingenuousness,  that  I  am  not  free 
from  anxiet}"  for  the  common  sense  of  those  who  quite 
seriously  and   unaffectedly  make   Klopstock  tlie   favorite 
book,  the  book  in  whicli  we  find  sentiments  fitting  all  situ- 
ations, or  to  which  we  may  revert  at  all  times  :  perhaps 
even  —  and  I  suspect  it  —  Germany  has  seen  enough  results 
of  his  dangerous  influence.    It  is  only  in  certain  dispositions 
of  the  mind,  and  in  hours  of  exaltation,  that  recourse  can 
be  had  to  Klopstock,  and  that  he  can  be  felt.     It  is  for 
this  reason  that  he  is  the  idol  of  youth,  without,  however, 
being  l)y  any  means  the  happiest  choice  that  they  could 
make.     Youth,  which  always  aspires  to  something  beyond 
real  life,  which  avoids  all  stiffness  of  form,  and   finds  all 
limits  too  narrow,   lets  itself  be  carried   away  with  love, 
with  delight,  into  the  infinite  spaces  opened  up  to  them  by 
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this  poet.  But  wait  till  the  3-oiith  has  become  a  man,  and 
till,  from  the  doinaiu  of  ideas,  he  comes  hack  to  the  world 
of  experience,  then  you  will  see  this  enthusiastic  love  of 
Klopstock  decrease  greatly,  without,  however,  a  riper  age 
changing  at  all  tlie  esteem  due  to  this  unique  phenomenon, 
to  this  so  extraordinary  genius,  to  tliese  noble  sentiments 
—  the  esteem  that  German}'  in  particular  owes  to  his  high 
merit. 

a  I  have  said  that  this  poet  was  great  specially  in  the 
I  elegiac  style,  and  it  is  scarcel}'  necessary  to  confirm  this 
judgment  b}-  entering  into  particulars.  Capable  of 
exercising  all  kinds  of  action  on  the  heart,  and  having 
grachiated  as  master  in  all  that  relates  to  sentimental 
poetry,  he  can  sometimes  shake  the  soul  by  the  most  sub- 
lime pathos,  at  others  cradle  it  with  sweet  and  heavenly 
sensations.  Yet  his  heart  prefers  to  follow  the  direction 
of  a  lotty  spiritual  melancholy' ;  and,  however  sublime  be 
the  tones  of  his  harp  and  of  his  lyre,  the}'  are  always 
the  tender  notes  of  his  lute  that  resound  with  most  truth 
and  the  deepest  emotion.  I  take  as  witnesses  all  those 
whose  nature  is  pure  and  sensuous  :  would  they  not  be 
ready  to  give  all  the  passages  where  Klopstock  is  strong, 
and  bold  ;  all  those  fictions,  all  the  magnificent  descrip- 
tions, all  the  models  of  eloquence  which  abound  in  the 
"Messiah,"  all  those  dazzling  comparisons  in  which  our 
poet  excels,  —  would  they  not  exchange  them  for  the 
pages  lireathing  tenderness,  tlie  "Elegy  to  Ebert"  for 
example,  or  that  admirable  poem  entitled  "  Bardalus,  "  or 
again,  the  "  Tombs  Opened  before  the  Hour,  "  the  "  Sum- 
mer's Night,"  the  "Lake  of  Zurich,  "  and  many  other 
.pieces  of  this  kind?  In  the  same  way  the  "Messiah"  is 
'  dear  to  me  as  a  treasure  of  elegiac  feelings  and  of  ideal 
'  paintings,  though  I  am  not  much  satisfied  with  it  as  the 
recital  of  an  action  and  as  an  epic. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  before  quitting  this  department,  to 
recall  the  merits  in  this  style  of  Uz,  Denis,  Gessner  — 
in  the  "  Death  of  Abel "  —  jacobi,  Gerstenberg,  Holty,  De 
Gockingk,  and  several  others,  who  all  knew  how  to  touch 
by  ideas,  and  whose  poems  belong  to  the  sentimental  kind 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  agreed  to  understand  the 
word.     But  my  object  is  not  here  to  write  a  history  of 
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German  poetr}' ;  I  onh'  wished  to  clear  up  what  I  said 
fiirtlier  back  by  some    cxmnples   fi-oin  our  literature.     I 
wished  to  show  that  the  ancient  and  the  niotleni  poets,, 
the  authors  of  simple  poetry-  and  of  sentimental  poetry, 
follow  essentially  different  paths    to    arrive  at  the  same 
end  :  that  the  former  move  by  nature,  individuality,  a  very i 
vivid  sensHOtis  element ;  Avhile  the  latter  do  it  by  meansi 
of  ideas  and  a  high  spiritual iti/,  exercising  over  our  minds' 
an  equally  powerful  though  less  extensive  influence. 

It  has  been  seen,  by  the  examples  which  precede,  how 
sentimental  poetry  conceives  and  treats  subjects  taken 
from  nature;  perhaps  the  reader  may  be  curious  to  know 
how  also  simple  poetry  treats  a  subject  of  the  sentimental 
order.  Tliis  is,  as  it  seems,  an  entirely  new  question,  and 
one  of  special  difficulty  ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  has  a  subject 
of  the  ^entimfntid  order  ever  been  presented  in  primitive 
and  simple  periods?  And  in  modern  times,  where  is  the 
simple  poet  with  whom  we  could  make  this  experiment? 
This  has  not,  however,  prevented  genius  from  setting  this 
problem,  and  solving  it  in  a  wonderfully  happy  way.  A 
poet  in  whose  inind  nature  works  with  a  purer  and  more 
f[\ithful  activity  than  in  any  other,  and  who  is  perhaps  of 
all  modern  poets  the  one  wlio  departs  the  least  from  the 
sensuous  truth  of  Uiings,  has  proposed  this  problem  to 
himself  in  his  conception  of  a  mind,  and  of  the  dangerous 
extreme  of  the  sentimental  character.  This  mind  and  this 
character  have  been  portrayed  by  the  modern  poet  we 
speak  of,  a  character  whicli  with  a  burning  sensuousness 
embraces  the  ideal  and  flies  the  real,  to  soar  up  to  an  infinite 
devoid  of  being,  always  occupied  in  seeking  out  of  himself 
what  he  incessantly  destroys  in  himself;  a  mind  that  only 
finds  reality  in  his  dreams,  and  to  whom  the  realities  of 
life  are  only  limits  and  obstacles  ;  in  short,  a  mind  that 
sees  only  iii  its  own  existence  a  barrier,  and  goes  on,  as 
it  were,  logically  to  breakdown  this  barrier  in  order  to 
penetrate  to  true  reality. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  with  what  a  happy  instinct  all 
that  is  of  a  nature  to  feed  the  sentimental  mind  is  gathered 
together  in  ^^'erther :  a  dreamy  and  unliappy  love,  a  very 
vivid  feeling  for  nature,  the  religious  sense  coupled  with 
the  spirit  of  phih).s()[)hic  contemphition,  and  lastly,  to  on)it 
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nothing,  the  world  of  Ossian,  dark,  formless,  melancholy. 
Add  to  this  the  aspect  under  which  reality  is  presented, 
all  is  depicted  which  is  least  adapted  to  make  it  lovable, 
or  rather  all  that  is  most  fit  to  make  it  hated  ;  see  how  all 
external  circumstances  unite  to  drive  back  the  unhappy 
man  into  his  ideal  world  ;  and  now  we  understand  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  for  a  character  thus  constituted  to 
save  itself,  and  issue  from  the  circle  in  which  it  was 
enclosed.  The  same  contrast  reappears  in  the  "  Torquato 
Tasso"  of  the  same  poet,  though  the  characters  are  very 
I  different.  Even  his  last  romance  presents,  like  his  first, 
thi^  o})i)Osition  between  the  poetic  mind  and  tiie  common 
sense  of  practical  men,  between  the  ideal  and  the  real, 
between  the  subjective  mode  and  the  objective  mode  of 
seeing  and  representing  things  ;  it  is  the  same  opposition, 
I  say,  but  with  what  a  diversity!  Even  in  "Faust"  we 
still  find  this  contrast,  rendered,  I  admit  —  as  the  subject 
required  —  much  mon;  coarsel3'  on  both  hands,  and  mate- 
rialized. It  would  be  quite  worthwhile  if  a  psychological 
explanation  were  attempted  of  this  character,  personified 
and  specified  in  four  such  different  ways. 

It  has  been  observed  fui'ther  back  that  a  mere  dispo- 
sition to  IVivolity  of  mind,  to  a  merr^'  humor,  if  a  certain 
fund  of  the  ideal  is  not  joined  to  it,  does  not  suffice  to 
constitute  the  vocation  of  a  satirical  poet,  though  this 
mistake  is  frequently  made.  In  tlie  same  way  a  mere 
disposition  for  tender  sentiments,  softness  of  heart,  and 
melancholy'  do  not  suffice  to  constitute  a  vocation  for 
elegy.  I  cannot  detect  the  true  poetical  talent,  either 
on  one  side  or  the  other ;  it  wants  the  essential,  I  mean 
the  enei'getic  and  fruitful  principle  that  ought  to  enliven 
the  subject,  and  produce  true  beauty.  Accordinglj-  the 
productions  of  this  latter  nature,  of  the  tender  nature,  do 
nothing  but  enervate  us ;  and  without  refreshing  the 
heart,  without  occupying  the  mind,  they  are  only  able 
to  flatter  in  us  the  sensuous  nature.  A  constant  dispo- 
sition to  this  mode  of  feeling  ends  necessaril}-,  in  the  long 
run,  by  w^eakening  the  character,  and  makes  it  fall  into  a 
state  of  passivity  from  which  nothing  real  can  issue,  either 
for  external  or  for  internal  life.  People  have,  therefore, 
been  quite  right  to  persecute  by  pitiless  raillery  this  fatal 
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mania  of  senthnentallti/  and  of  tearful  melaficholi/  which 
possessed  Germany  eighteen  years  since,  in  conseqnence 
of  certain  excellent  works  that  were  ill  understood  and 
indiscreetl}'  imitated.  People  have  been  right,  I  say,  to 
combat  this  perversity,  though  the  indulgence  with  which 
men  are  disposed  to  receive  the  parodies  of  these  elegiac 
caricatures  —  that  are  very  little  better  themselves — the 
complaisance  shown  to  bad  wit,  to  heartless  satire  and 
spiritless  mirth,  show  clearly  enough  that  this  zeal  against 
false  sentimentalism  does  not  issue  from  quite  a  pure 
source.  In  the  balance  of  true  taste  one  cannot  weigh 
more  than  the  other,  considering  that  both  here  and  there 
is  wanting  that  which  forms  the  aesthetic  value  of  a  work 
of  art,  the  intimate  union  of  spirit  with  matter,  and  the 
twofold  relation  of  the  work  with  the  faculty  of  perception 
as  well  as  with  the  faculty  of  the  ideal. 

People  have  turned  Siegwart  *  and  his  convent  story 
into  ridicule,  and  j'et  the  "Travels  into  the  South  of 
France  "  are  admired  ;  yet  both  works  have  an  equal  claim 
to  be  esteemed  in  certain  respects,  and  as  little  to  be 
unreservedly  praised  in  others.  A  true,  though  excessive, 
scnsuousness  gives  value  to  the  former  of  these  two 
romances  ;  a  livel}-  and  sportive  humor,  a  fine  wit,  recom- 
mends the  other :  but  one  totally  lacks  all  sobriety  of 
mind  that  would  befit  it,  the  other  lacks  all  aesthetic  dignity. 
If  you  consult  experience,  one  is  rather  ridiculous  ;  if 
you  tliink  of  the  ideal,  the  other  is  ahuost  contemptible. 
Now,  as  true  beauty  must  of  necessity  accord  both  with 
nature  and  with  the  ideal,  it  is  clear  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the.  other  of  these  two  romances  could  pretend  to  pass 
for  a  fine  work.  And  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is 
natural,  as  I  know  it  b}'  ni}'  own  experience,  that  the 
romance  of  Thummel  should  be  read  with  much  pleasure. 
As  a  fact  it  only  wounds  those  requirements  which  have 
their  principle  in  the  ideal,  and  which  consequently  do  not 
exist  for  the  greater  part  of  readers  ;  requirements  that, 
even  in  persons  of  most  delicate  feeling,  do  not  make 
themselves  felt  at  the  moments  when  we  read  romances. 
"Witli  regard  to  the  other  needs  of  the  mind,  and  especiall}' 
to  those  of  the  senses,  this  book,  on  the  other  hand,  alfords 

♦  '*  Sicgwart, "  a  novel  by  J.  AliiUcr,  published  at  Ulm,  1776. 
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unusual  satisfaction.  Accordingly,  it  must  be,  and  will 
be  so,  that  this  book  will  remain  justlj'  one  of  the  favor- 
ite works  of  our  age,  and  of  all  epochs  when  men  only 
write  aesthetic  works  to  please,  and  people  only  read  to  get 
pleasure. 

But  does  not  poetical  literature  also  offer,  eA'en  in  its 
classical  monuments,  some  analogous  examples  of  injuries 
inflicted  or  attempted  against  the  ideal  and  its  superior 
purity?  Are  there  not  some  who,  by  the  gross,  sensuous 
nature  of  theii'  subject,  seem  to  depart  strangely  from  the 
spiritualism  I  here  demand  of  all  works  of  art?  If  this  is 
permitted  to  the  poet,  the  chaste  nurseling  of  the  muses, 
ought  it  not  to  be  conceded  to  the  novelist,  who  is  only 
the  half-brother  of  the  poet,  and  who  still  touches  b}'  so 
many  points?  I  can  the  less  avoid  this  question  because 
there  are  masterpieces,  both  in  the  elegiac  and  in  the 
satirical  kind,  where  the  authors  seek  and  preach  up  a 
nature  quite  different  from  that  I  am  discussing  in  this 
essay,  and  where  they  seem  to  defend  it,  not  so  much 
against  bad  as  against  good  morals.  The  natural  conclu- 
sion would  be  either  that  this  sort  of  poem  ought  to  be 
rejected,  or  that,  in  tracing  here  the  idea  of  elegiac 
poetry,  we  have  granted  far  too  much  to  what  is 
arbitrary. 

The  question  I  asked  was,  whether  what  was  permitted 
by  the  poet  might  not  be  tolerated  in  a  prose  narrator  too? 
The  answer  is  contained  in  the  question.  What  is  allowed 
in  the  poet  proves  nothing  about  what  must  be  allowed  in 
one  who  is  not  a  poet.  This  tolerancy  in  fact  reposes  on 
the  ver^-  idea  which  we  ought  to  make  to  ourselves  of  the 
poet,  and  only  on  this  idea  ;  what  in  his  case  is  legitimate 
freedom,  is  onh'  a  license  worthy  of  contempt  as  soon  as  it 
no  longer  takes  its  source  in  the  ideal,  in  those  high  and 
noble  inspirations  which  make  the  poet. 

The  laws  of  decenc}'  are  strangers  to  innocent  nature  ; 
the  experience  of  corruption  alone  has  given  birth  to 
them.  But  when  once  this  experience  has  been  made,  and 
natural  innocence  has  disappeai'ed  from  manners,  these 
laws  are  henceforth  sacred  laws  that  man,  who  has  a 
moral  sense,  ought  not  to  infringe  upon.  They  reign  in 
an  artificial  world  with  the  same  right  that  the  laws  of 
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nature  reign  in  the  innocence  of  primitive  ages.  But  h}' 
wliat  claaracteristic  is  the  poet  recognized?  Precisely  b}- 
his  silencing  in  his  soul  all  that  recalls  an  artificial  world, 
and  by  causing  nature  herself  to  revive  in  him  with  lier 
primitive  simplicity.  The  moment  he  has  done  this  he  is 
emancipated  by  this  alone  from  all  the  laws  by  which  a 
depraved  heart  secures  itself  against  itself.  He  is  pure, 
he  is  innocent,  and  all  that  is  permitted  to  innocent  nature 
is  equally  permitted  to  lum.  But  you  who  read  him  or 
listen  to  him,  if  you  have  lost  your  innocence,  and  if  you 
are  incapable  of  finding  it  again,  even  for  a  moment,  in  a 
purifying  contact  with  the  poet,  it  is  your  own  fault,  and 
not  his  :  why  do  not  you  leave  him  alone?  it  Is  not  for  you 
that  he  has  sung  ! 

Here  follows,  therefore,  in  what  relates  to  tl^ese  kinds 
of  freedoms,  the  rules  that  we  can  lay  down. 

Let  us  remark  in  the  first  place  that  nature  only  can 
justify  these  licenses  ;  whence  it  follows  that  you   could 
not  legitimately  take  them  up  of  your  ow^i  choice,  nor 
with  a  determination  of  imitating  them  ;  the  will,  in  fact, 
ought  always  to  be  directed  according    to  the  laws  of 
morality,  and  on  its  part  all  condescending  to  the  sensuous 
is  absolutely  inipardonable.     These  Ucenses  must,  there- 
fore, above  all,  be  simplicity.     But  how  can  we  be  con- 
vinced that  they  are  actually  simple  ?     We  shall  hold  them 
to  be  so  if  we  see  them  accompanied  and  supported  by  all 
the  other  circumstances  which  also  have  their  spring  of 
action  in  nature  ;  for  nature  can  only  be  recognized  by  the 
close  and  strict  consistency,  by  the  unity  and  uniformity 
of  its  effects.     It  is  only  a  soul  that  has  on  all  occasions 
a  horror  of  all  kinds  of  artifice,  and  which  consequently 
rejects  them  even  where  they  would  be  useful  —  it  is  only 
that  soul  which  we  permit  to  be  emancipated  from  ihem 
when  the  artificial  conventionalities  hamper  and  hinder  it. 
A  heart  that  submits  to  all  the  obligations  of  nature  has 
alone  the  right  to  profit  also  by  the  liberties  which  it  au- 
thorizes.    AH  the  other  feelings  of  that  heart  ought  con- 
sequently to   bear  the   stamp  of  nature  :  it  will  be  true, 
simple,  free,  frank,  sensible,  and  straightforward  ;  all  dis- 
guise, all  cunning,  all  arbitrary  fancy,  all  egotistical  petti- 
ness, will  l)e  banished  from  his  character,  and  you  will  see 
DO  trace  of  them  in  his  writings. 
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Second  rule  :  beautiful  nature  alone  can  justify  freedoms 
of  this  kind  ;  wlience  it  follows  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
,  a  mere  outbreak  of  the  appetites  ;  for  all  that  proceeds 
exclusivel}'  from  the  wants  of  sensuous  nature  is  con- 
temptible. It  is,  therefore,  from  the  totality  and  the  full- 
ness of  human  nature  that  these  vivid  manifestations  must 
also  issue.  We  must  find  humanity  in  them.  But  how 
can  we  judge  that  the}'^  proceed  in  fact  from  our  whole 
nature,  and  not  only  from  an  exclusive  and  vulgar  want 
of  the  sensuous  nature?  For  tliis  purpose  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  see  —  that  they  should  represent  to  us  — 
this  whole  of  which  they  form  a  particular  feature.  Tiiis 
disposition  of  the  mind  to  experience  the  impressions  of 
the  sensuous  is  In  itself  an  innocent  and  an  inditlerent 
thing.  It  does  not  sit  well  on  a  man  onlv  because  of  its 
l)eing  common  to  animals  with  him  •  it  augurs  in  him  the 
lack  of  true  and  perfect  humanity.  It  only  shocks  us  \n 
the  poem  because  such  a  work  having  the  pretension  to 
please  us,  the  author  consequently  seems  to  think  us  capa- 
ble, us  also^  of  this  moral  iufirmit}'.  But  when  we  see  in 
the  man  who  has  let  himself  be  drawn  into  it  by  surprise 
all  the  other  characteristics  that  human  nature  in  general 
embraces  ;  when  we  find  in  the  work  where  these  liberties 
have  been  taken  the  expression  of  all  the  realities  of  human 
nature,  this  motive  of  discontent  disap^jears,  and  we  can 
enjo}',  without  anything  changing  our  joy,  this  simple  ex- 
pression of  a  true  and  beautiful  nature.  Consequently' 
this  same  poet  who  ventures  to  allow  liimself  to  associate 
us  with  feelings  so  basel}'  human,  ought  to  know,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  to  raise  us  to  all  that  is  grand,  beautiful, 
and  sublime  in  our  nature. 

We  should,  therefore,  have  found. there  a  measure  to 
which  we  could  subject  tlie  poet  with  confidence,  when  he 
trespasses  on  the  ground  of  decenc}',  and  when  he  does 
not  fear  to  penetrate  as  far  as  that  in  order  freelj'  to  paint 
nature.  His  work  is  common,  base,  absolutely  inex- 
cusable, from  the  moment  it  is  frigid,  and  from  the 
moment  it  is  empty^  because  that  shows  a  prejudice,  a 
vulgar  necessity,  an  unhealthy  appeal  to  our  appetites. 
His  work,  on  the  otlier  hand,  is  beautiful  and  noble,  and 
we  ought  to  applaud  it  without  any  consideration  for  all 
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the  objections  of  frigid  decency,  as  soon  as  we  recognize 
in  it  simplicity,  tlie  alliance  of  spiritual  nature  and  of  the 
heart. 

Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  that  if  we  adopt  this  criterion, 
most  of  tlie  recitals  of  this  kind  composed  by  the  French, 
and  the  best  imitations  made  of  them  iii  Germany,  would 
not  perhaps  find  their  interest  in  it ;  and  that  it  might  be 
the  same,  at  least  in  part,  with  man^-  of  the  productions 
of  our  most  intellectual  and  amiable  poets,  without  even 
excepting  his  masterpieces.  1  should  have  nothing  to 
reply  to  this.  The  sentence  after  all  is  anything  but  new, 
and  I  am  only  justifying  the  judgment  pronounced-  long 
since  on  this  matter  by  all  men  of  delicate  perceptions. 
But  these  same  principles  which,  applied  to  the  works  of 
which  I  have  just  spoken,  seem  perhaps  in  too  strict  a 
spirit,  might  also  be  found  too  indulgent  when  applied  to 
soujc  other  works.  I  do  not  deny,  in  fact,  that  the  same 
reasons  which  make  me  hohl  to  be  quite  inexcusable  the 
dangerous  pictures  drawn  by  the  Roman  Ovid  and  the 
German  Ovid,  those  of  Crebillon,  of  Voltaire,  of  Mar- 
montel,  who  pretends  to  write  moral  tales  !  — of  Lacroix, 
and  of  many  others  —  that  these  same  reasons,  1  say,  rec- 
oncile me  with  the  elegies  of  the  Roman  Propertius  and 
of  the  German  Propertius,  and  even  with  some  of  the 
decried  productions  of  Diderot.  This  is  because  the  for- 
mer of  tliose  works  are  only  witty,  prosaic,  and  volup- 
tuous, while  the  others  are  poetic,  human,  and  simple. 


Idyl. 

It  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  about  this  third 
kind  of  sentimental  poetr}'  —  some  few  words  and  no 
more,  for  1  propose  to  speak  of  it  at  another  time  with 
the  developments  particularl}'  demanded  by  the  theme. 

This  kind  of  poetrj'  generally  presents  the  idea  and 
description  of  an  innocent  ami  happ}-  humanity.  This 
innocence  and  bliss  seeming  remote  from  the  artificial 
refinements  of  fashionable  society,  poets  have  removed 
the  scene  of  tlie  idyl  from  crowds  of  worldly  life  to  the 
simple  shepherd's  cot,  and  have  giveu  it  u  place  iu  the 
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infanc}'  of  humanity  before  the  beginnhig  of  culture. 
These  limitiitions  are  evidently  accidental ;  they  do  not 
form  the  object  of  the  idyl,  but  are  onl}'  to  be  regarded  as 
the  most  natural  means  to  attain  this  end.  Tiie  end  is 
everywhere  to  portray'  man  in  a  state  of  innocence  :  which 
means  a  state  of  harmony  and  peace  with  himself  and  the 
external  world. 

But  a  state  such  as  this  is  not  nierel^^  met  with  before 
the  dawn  of  civilization  ;  it  is  also  the  state  to  which  civili- 
zation aspires,  as  to  its  last  end,  if  only  it  obeys  a  deter- 
mined tendency  in  its  progress.  The  idea  of  a  similar 
state,  and  the  belief  of  the  possible  reality  of  this  state,  is 
the  onl}'  thing  that  can  reconcile  man  witli  all  the  evils  to 
Avhich  he  is  exposed  in  the  path  of  civilization  ;  and  if  this 
idea  w^ere  only  a  chimera,  the  complaints  of  those  who 
accuse  civil  life  and  the  culture  of  the  intelligence  as  an 
evil  for  which  there  is  no  compensation,  and  who  represent 
this  primitive  state  of  nature  that  we  have  renounced  as 
the  real  end  of  humanity  —  their  complaints,  I  say,  would 
have  a  perfectly  just  foundation.  It  is,  therefore,  of  in- 
finite importance  for  the  man  engaged  in  the  path  of 
civilization  to  see  confirmed  in  a  sensuous  manner  the 
l)elief  that  this  idea  can  be  accomplished  in  the  world  of 
«ense,  that  this  state  of  innocence  can  be  realized  in  it ; 
and  as  real  experience,  fur  from  keeping  up  tliis  belief,  is 
rather  made  incessantly  to  contradict  it,  poetry  comes  liere, 
as  in  man}'  other  cases,  in  aid  of  reason,  to  cause  this  idea 
to  pass  into  the  condition  of  an  intuitive  idea,  and  to 
realize  it  in  a  particular  fact.  No  doubt  this  innocence 
of  pastoral  life  is  also  a  poetic  idea,  and  the  imagination 
must  already  have  shown  its  creative  power  in  tliat. 
But  the  problem,  with  this  datum,  becomes  infinitely 
simpler  and  easier  to  solve  ;  and  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  elements  of  these  pictures  already'  existed  in  real  life, 
and  that  it  was  only  requisite  to  gather  up  tlie  separate 
traits  to  form  a  whole.  Under  a  fine  sky,  in  a  primitive 
society,  wlien  all  the  relations  are  still  simple,  when 
science  is  limiteci  to  so  little,  nature  is  easil}' satisfied,  and 
man  onl}'  turns  to  savagery  when  he  is  tortured  by  want. 
All  nations  that  have  a  history  have  a  paradise,  an  age  of 
ijnioccnce,  a  golden  age.     Nay,  more  than  this,  evcrj-  mau 
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has  his  parndise,  his  golden  age,  wliich  he  remembers  with 
more  or  less  eulhiisiasm,  according  as  he  is  more  or  less 
poetical.  Thus  experience  itself  rurnislies  sufficient  traits 
to  this  picture  which  the  pastoral  idyl  executes.  liut 
this  does  not  prevent  the  pastoral  idyl  from  remaining 
always  a  beautiful  and  an  encouraging  fiction  ;  and  poetic 
genius,  in  retracing  these  pictures,  has  really  worked  in 
favor  of  the  ideal.  P^or,  to  the  man  who  has  once  de- 
parted from  simple  nature,  and  who  has  been  abandoned 
to  the  dangerous  guidance  of  his  reason,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  find  the  laws  of  nature  expressed  in  a  faith- 
ful copy,  to  see  their  image  in  a  clear  mirror,  and  to  reject 
all  the  stains  of  artificial  life.  There  is,  however,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  remarkabh'  lessens  the  aesthetic  value  of 
these  sorts  of  poetry.  By  the  very  fact  that  the  idyl  is; 
transported  to  the  time  that  precedes  civilization,  it  also 
loses  the  advantages  thereof;  and  b^-  its  nature  finds  itself 
in  opposition  to  itself.  Thus,  in  a  theoretical  sense,  it  takes 
us  back  at  the  same  time  tliat  in  a  practical  sense  it  leads  us 
jon^and  ennobles  us.  Unhappily  it  places  behind  us  the  end  i 
io;(car<ls  irliich  it  ought  to  lead  us,  and  consequently  it  can  I 
oiily  inspire  us  with  tlie  sad  feeling  of  a  loss,  and  not  the 
joyous  feeling  of  a  hope.  As  these  poems  can  only  attain 
their  end  by  dispensing  with  all  art,  and  by  simplifying 
human  nature,  they  have  the  highest  value  for  the  hea)'t, 
but  tlioy  arc  also  far  too  poor  for  what  concerns  the  mind, 
and  tlu'ir  uniform  circle  is  too  quickly  traversed.  Accord- 
ingly we  can  onU'  seek  them  and  love  tliein  in  moments 
in  which  we  need  calm,  and  not  wlien  our  faculties  aspire 
after  movement  and  exercise.  A  morbid  mind  will  linil 
its  cure  in  them,  asouud  soul  will  not  find  itsfoodin  them. 
They  cannot  vivify,  they  can  only  soften.  This  defect, 
grounded  in  the  essence  of  the  i)astoral  idyll,  has  not 
been  remedied  by  the  whole  art  of  poets.  I  know  that 
this  kind  of  poem  is  not  without  admirers,  and  that  there 
are  readers  enough  who  i)refi'r  an  Amyntus  and  a  Da[)linis 
to  the  most  splendid  masterpieces  of  the  epic  or  the 
dramatic  muse  ;  but  in  them  it  is  less  the  aesthetical  taste 
than  the  feeling  of  an  indixiilual  want  that  pronounces 
on  works  of  art;  and  their  Judgment,  by  tliat  very  fact, 
could  not  be  taken  into  consideration  here.     The  reader 
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who  judges  with  his  mind,  and  whose  heart  is  sensuous, 
without  being  bUnd  to  the  merit  of  these  poems,  will 
confess  that  he  is  rarely  affected  by  them,  and  that  they 
tire  him  most  quickl}-.  But  they  act  with  so  much  the 
more  effect  in  the  exact  moment  of  need.  But  must  the 
truly  beautiful  be  reduced  to  await  our  hours  of  need?  and 
is  it  not  rather  its  otHce  to  awaken  in  our  soul  the  want 
that  it  is  going  to  satisfy  ? 

The  reproaches  I  here  level  against  the  bucolic  idyl 
cannot  be  understood  of  the  sentimental.  The  simple 
pastoral,  in  fact,  cannot  be  deprived  of  aesthetic  value, 
since  this  value  is  already  found  in  the  mere  form .  To 
explain  m^'self :  every  kind  of  poetry  is  bound  to  possess 
an  infmite  ideal  value,  which  alone  constitutes  it  a  true 
poetry ;  but  it  can  satisfy  this  condition  in  two  dif- 
iferent  w'avs.  It  can  give  us  the  feeling  of  the  infinite 
I  as  to  form,  by  representing  the  object  altoc/ether  llrnited 
and  individualizing  it ;  it  can  awaken  in  us  the  feeling  of 
the  infinite  as  to  matter,  mfreeiug  its  ohject  from  all  Hi/tits 
in  which  it  is  enclosed,  b}-  idealizing  this  object ;  therefore 
it  can  have  an  ideal  value  either  by  an  absolute  repre- 
sentation or  b}'  the  representation  of  an  absolute.  Simple 
poetry  takes  the  former  road,  the  other  is  that  of  senti- 
mental poetr}'.  Accordingly'  the  simple  poet  Is'lioT  ex- 
posed to  failure  in  value  so  long  as  he  keeps  faithfully  to 
nature,  which  is  always  completely  circumscribed,  that  is, 
is  infinite  as  regards  form.  The  sentimental  poet,  on  the 
contrar}',  by  that  ver}'  fact,  that  nature  only  offers  him 
completeh'  circumscribed  objects,  finds  in  it  an  obstruction 
when  he  wishes  to  give  an  absolute  value  to  a  particular 
object.  Thus  the  sentimental  poet  understands  his  in- 
terests badly  when  he  goes  along  the  trail  of  the  simple 
poet,  and  borrows  his  objects  from  him  —  objects  which  by 
themselves  are  perfectly  indifferent,  and  wliich  onlj'  be- 
come poetical  by  the  wa}'  in  which  they  are  treated.  By 
this  he  imposes  on  himself  without  an}'  necessity  the  same 
limits  that  confine  the  field  of  the  simple  poet,  without, 
however,  being  able  to  carry  out  the  limitation  properl}', 
or  to  vie  with  his  rival  in  absolute  definiteness  of  rep- 
resentation. He  ought  rather,  therefore,  to  depart  from 
the  simple  poet,  just  in  the  choice  of  object ;   because, 
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the  latter  haviiisr  the  advantajre  of  him  on  the  score  of 
form,  it  is  only  liy  the  nature  of  the  objects  that  he  can 
resume  the  upper  hand. 

Applying  this  to  the  pastoral  idyls  of  the  sentimental 
poet,  we  see  why  the^e  poems,  whatever  amountof  art  and 
genius  be  displayed  in  them,  do  not  fully  satisfy  the  heart 
or  the  mind.  An  ideal  is  proposed  in  it,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  writer  keeps  to  this  narrow  and  poor  medium 
X  of  pastoral  life.  Would  it  not  have  l)een  better,  on  the 
/  contrary,  to  clioose  for  the  ideal  another  frame,  or  for  the 
vpastoral  world  another  kind  of  picture?  These  pictures 
arc  Just  ideal  enough  for  paintmg  to  lose  its  individual 
truth  in  them,  and,  again,  just  individual  enough  for  the 
ideal  in  them  to  suffer  therefrom.  For  example,  a  shepherd 
of  Gessner  can  neither  charm  b}'  the  illusion  of  nature 
nor  by  the  beauty  of  imitation  ;  he  is  too  ideal  a  being 
for  that,  but  he  does  not  satisfy  us  any  more  as  an  ideal 
by  the  infinity  of  the  thought :  he  is  a  far  too  limited 
creature  to  give  us  this  satisfaction.  He  will,  therefore, 
please  up  to  a  certain  point  all  classes  of  readers,  without 
exception,  because  he  seeks  to  unite  the  simple  with  the 
sentimental,  and  he  thus  gives  a  commencement  of  satis- 
faction to  the  two  opposite  exigencies  that  may  be  brought 
to  bear  on  an}'  particular  part  of  a  poem  ;  but  the  author, 
in  trying  to  unite  the  two  points,  does  not  fully  satisfy 
either  one  or  tlie  other  exigency,  as  you  do  not  find  in  him 
either  pure  nature  or  the  pure  ideal ;  he  cannot  rank 
himself  as  entirely  up  to  the  mark  of  a  stringent  critical 
taste,  for  taste  does  not  accejit  anything  equivocal  or 
incomplete  in  sesthetical  matters.  It  is  a  strange  thing 
that,  in  the  poet  whom  I  have  named,  this  equivocal 
character  extends  to  the  language,  which  floats  undecided 
between  poetry  and  prose,  as  if  he  feared  either  to  depart 
too  far  from  nature,  by  speaking  rhythmical  language,  or  if 
he  completely  freed  himself  from  rhythm,  to  lose  all  poetic 
flight.  Milton  gives  a  higher  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  in 
the  magnificent  picture  of  the  first  human  pair,  and  of  the 
state  of  innocence  in  paradise  ;  —  the  most  beautiful  idj'l  I 
know  of  the  sentimental  kind.  Here  nature  is  noble, 
inspired,  simple,  full  of  l)readth,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
depth  ;  it  is  humauily  in  its  highest  moral  value,  clothed 
in  the  most  graceful  form. 
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Thus,  even  in  respect  to  the  idyl,  as  well  as  to  all 
kinds  of  poetry,  we  must  once  for  all  declare  either  for 
individuality  or  ideality  ;  for  to  aspire  to  give  satisfaction 
to  both  exigencies  is  the  surest  means,  unless  you  have 
reached  the  terminus  of  perfection,  to  miss  both  ends.  If 
the  modern  poet  tliiuks  he  feels  enougli  of  the  Greeks' 
mind  to  vie  with  them,  notwithstanding  all  the  indociht}' 
of  his  matter,  on  their  own  ground,  namely  that  of  simple 
poetry,  let  him  do  it  exclusively,  and  place  himself  apart 
from  all  the  requirements  of  the  sentimental  taste  of  his 
age.  No  doubt  it  is  very  doubtful  if  he  come  up  to  his 
models  ;  between  the  original  and  the  hap})iest  imitation 
there  will  alwa3-s  remain  a  notable  distance ;  but,  by 
taking  this  road,  he  is  at  all  events  secure  of  producing  a 
really  poetic  work.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  feels  him- 
self carried  to  the  ideal  by  the  instinct  of  sentimental 
poetrj',  let  him  decide  to  pursue  this  end  fully  ;  let  him 
seek  the  ideal  in  its  puritj',  and  let  him  not  pause  till  he 
has  reached  the  highest  regions  without  looking  behind 
him  to  know  if  the  real  follows  him,  and  does  not  leave 
him  by  the  way.  Let  him  not  lower  himself  to  this 
wretclied  expedient  of  spoihng  the  ideal  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  wants  of  human  weakness,  and  to  turn  out 
tnind  in  order  to  play  more  easily  with  the  heart.  Let 
him  not  take  us  back  to  our  infancy,  to  make  us  buy,  at 
tlie  cost  of  the  most  precious  ac(iuisitions  of  tlie  under- 
standing, a  repose  that  can  only  hist  as  long  as  the  shun- 
ber  of  our  spiritual  faculties  ;  but  let  him  lead  us  on  to 
emancipation,  and  give  us  this  feeling  of  higher  harmony 
which  compensates  for  all  his  troubles  and  secures  the  hap- 
piness of  the  victor  !  Let  him  prepare  as  his  task  an  id\l 
that  realizes  the  pastoral  innocence,  even  in  the  children 
of  civilization,  and  in  all  the  conditions  of  the  most  mili- 
tant and  excited  life  ;  of  thought  enlarged  by  culture  ;  of 
the  most  refined  art ;  of  the  most  delicate  social  conven- 
tionalities—  an  idyl,  in  short,  tliat  is  made,  not  to  bring 
back  man  to  Arcadia^  but  to  lead  him  to  Eb/sium. 

This  id}^,  as  I  conceive  it,  is  the  idea  of  humanity 
definitely  reconciled  with  itself,  in  the  individual  as  well  as 
in  the  whole  of  society  ;  it  is  union  freely  re-established 
between  inclination  and  duty  ;  it  is  nature  purihed,  raised 
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to  its  highest  moral  dignity;  in  sliort,  it  is jio  less  tlian 
tlie  ideal  of  beauty  applied  to  real  hie.  Thus,  the  ehar- 
acter  oTlhrs^idyl  is  to  reconcile  perfectly  all  the  contradic- 
tions heticeen  the  real  and  tlie  ideal,  which  formed  the 
matter  of  satirical  and  elegiac  poetry,  and,  setting  aside 
tlu'ir  contradictions,  to  put  an  end  to  all  conllict  between 
the  feelings  of  the  soul.  Thus,  the  dominant  expression 
of  this  kind  of  poetry  would  be  calm  ;  l)ut  the  calm  that 
follows  the  accomplishment,  and  not  that  of  indolence  — 
the  calm  that  comes  from  the  equilibrium  re-established 
between  the  faculties,  and  not  from  the  suspending  of  their 
exercise  ;  from  the  fulness  of  our  strength,  and  not  from 
our  infirmity  ;  the  calm,  in  short,  which  is  accompanied  in 
the  soul  by  the  feeling  of  an  infinite  power.  But  precisely 
because  idyl  thus  conceived  removes  all  idea  of  struggle, 
it  will  be  infinitely  more  difficult  than  it  was  in  two  ,  , 
previously-named  kinds  of  poetry  to  express  movenient ;  \  j 
yet  this  is  an  indispensable  condition,  without  which 
poetrj'  can  never  act  on  men's  souls.  The  most  perfect 
unity  is  required,  but  unit^'  ought  not  to  wrong  variety- ; 
the  heart  must  be  satisfied,  but  without  the  inspiration 
ceasing  on  that  account.  The  solution  of  this  problem 
is  proi)erly  what  ought  to  be  given  us  by  the  theory  of 
the  idyl. 

Now,  what  are  the  relations  of  the  two  poetries  to  one 
another,  and  their  relations  to  the  poetic  ideal?  Here  are 
the  principles  we  have  established. 

Nature  has  granted  this  favor  to  the  simple  poet,  to  act; 
always  as  an  indivisible  unity,  to  be  at  all  times  identical) 
and  perfect,  and  to  represent,  in  the  real  world,  humanit}^' 
at  its  highest  value.     In  opposition,  it  has  given  a  power- 
ful faculty  to  the  sentimental  poet,  or,  rather,  it  has  im-; 
printed  an  ardent  feeling  on  him  ;  this  is  to  replace  out  of 
himself  this  first  unity  that  abstraction  has  destroyed  in 
him,  to  complete  humanity  in  his  person,  and  to  pass  from 
a  limited  state  to  an  infinite  state.     They  both  propose  to 
represent  human  natine  fully,  or  they  would  not  be  poets; 
but  the  simple  poet  has  always  the  advantage  of  sensuous 
reality   over  the  sentimental  poet,  by  setting  forth    as  a 
real  f^act  what  the  other  aspires  only  to  reach.     F^very  one 
experiences  this  in  the  pleasure  he  takes  in  simple  poetry. 
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We  there  feel  that  the  human- faculties  are  brought  into 
play ;  no  vacuum  is  felt ;  we  have  the  feeling  of  unit}', 
without  distinguishing  anything  of  what  we  experience  ; 
we  enjoy  both  our  spiritual  activity  and  also  the  fulness 
of  ph^'sical  life.  Ver^'  ditt'erent  is  tiie  disposition  of  mind 
elicited  by  the  sentimental  poet.  Here  we  feel  only  a 
vivid  aspiration  to  produce  in  us  this  harmony  of  which 
we  had  in  the  other  case  the  consciousness  and  reality- ;  to 
make  of  ourselves  a  single  and  same  totality  ;  to  realize 
in  ourselves  the  idea  of  humanity  as  a  complete  expression. 
Hence  it  comes  that  the  mind  is  here  all  in  movement, 
stretched,  hesitating  between  contrary-  feelings;  whereas 
it  was  before  calm  and  at  rest,  in  harmony  with  itself,  and 
fully  satisfied. 

But  if  the  simple  poet  has  the- advantage  over  the  senti- 
mental poet  on  the  score  of  reality  ;  if  he  causes  reall}'  to 
live  that  of  which  the  other  can  onl}'  elicit  a  vivid  instinct, 
the  sentimental  poet,  in  compensation,  has  tliis  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  simple  poet :  to  l)e  in  a  position  to  otfer 
to  this  instinct  a  greater  object  than  that  given  bj-  his 
rival,  and  the  onl}'  one  he  could  give.  All  reality,  we 
know,  is  below  the  ideal ;  all  that  exists  has  limits,  but 
thought  is  infinite.  This  limitation,  to  which  everything  is 
subject  in  sensuous  reality',  is,  therefore,  a  disadvantage 
for  the  simple  poet,  wliile  the  absolute,  unconditional  free- 
dom of  the  ideal  profits  the  sentimental  poet.  No  doubt 
the  former  accomplishes  his  object,  but  this  object  is  lim- 
ited ;  the  second,  I  admit,  does  not  entirely'  accomplish 
his,  but  his  object  is  infinite.  Here  I  appeal  to  experi- 
ence. We  pass  pleasantly  to  real  life  and  things  from  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  the  simple  poet  has  placed  us. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sentimental  poet  will  always  dis- 
gust us,  for  a  time,  with  real  life.  This  is  because  the  in- 
finite character  has,  in  a  manner,  enlarged  our  mind  be- 
3'ond  its  natural  measure,  so  that  nothing  it  finds  in  the 
world  of  sense  can  fill  its  capacity.  We  prefer  to  fall 
back  in  contemplation  on  ourselves,  where  we  find  food 
for  this  awakened  impulse  towards  the  ideal  world  ;  while, 
in  the  simi)Ie  poet,  we  only  strive  to  issue  out  of  our- 
selves, in  search  of  sensuous  objects.  Sentimental  poetry 
is  the  olfspring  of  retirement  and  science,  and  invites  to 
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it ;  simple  poetry  is  inspired  by  the  spectacle  of  life,  and  ' 
brings  back  life. 

I  have  styled  simple  poetry  a  gift  of  nature  to  show 
that  thought  lias  no  share  in  it.  It  is  a  first  jet,  a  happN* 
inspiration,  tliat  needs  no  correction,  when  it  turns  out 
well,  and  wliicn  cannot  be  rectitied  if  ill  turned  out.  The 
entire  work  of  the  simple  genius  is  accomplished  b}-  feel- 
ing;  in  that  is  its  strength,  and  in  it  are  its  limits.  If, 
then,  he  has  not  felt  at  once  in  a  poetic  manner  —  tiiat  is, 
in  a  perfectly  human  manner — no  art  in  the  world  can 
remedy  this  defect.  Criticism  may  help  him  him  to  see 
the  defect,  but  can  place  no  beauty  in  its  stead.  Simple 
genius  must  draw  all  from  nature  ;  it  can  do  nothing,  or 
almost  notlTing,  hy  its  will ;  and  it  will  fulfil  the  idea  of 
this  kind  of  poetrv  provided  nature  acts  in  it  by  an  inner 
necessit}'.  Now,  it  is  true  that  all  which  happens  by  na- 
ture is  necessary,  and  all  the  productions,  happy  or  not, 
of  the  simple  genius,  which  is  disassociated  from  nothing 
80  much  as  from  arbitrary-  will,  are  also  imprinted  with 
this  character  of  necessity  ;  momentary  constraint  is  one 
thing,  and  the  internal  necessit}-  dependent  on  the  totality 
of  things  another.  Considei'ed  as  a  whole,  nature  is  in- 
dependent and  inlinite  ;  in  isolated  o[)erations  it  is  poor 
an(i  limited.  The  same  distinction  holds  good  in  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  poet.  The  very  moment  when  he  is 
most  happily  inspired  depends  on  a  preceding  instant,  and 
consequently  only  a  conditional  necessit}'  can  be  attributed 
to  him.  But  now  the  problem  that  the  poet  ought  to 
solve  is  to  make  an  individual  state  similar  to  the  human 
whole,  and  consequently  to  base  it  in  an  absolute  and 
necessary  manner  on  itself.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
at  the  moment  of  inspiration  every  trace  of  a  temporal 
need  should  be  banished,  and  that  the  object  itself,  how- 
ever limited,  should  not  limit  the  fiight  of  the  i)oet.  But 
it  may  be  conceived  that  this  is  only  possible  in  so  far  as 
the  i)oet  brings  to  the  object  an  absolute  freedom,  an  ab- 
solute fulness  of  faculties,  and  in  so  far  as  he  is  prepared 
by  an  anterior  exercise  to  embrace  all  things  with  all  his 
humanity.  Now  he  eaniiot  acijuire  this  exercise  excei)t  by 
the  world  in  which  lie  lives,  and  of  which  he  receives  the 
impressions   immediately.     Thus   simple  genius   is   in  a 
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state  of  dependence  with  regard  to  experience,  while  the 
sentimental  genius  is  forced  from  it.  "We  know  that  the 
sentimental  genius  begins  its  operation  at  the  place  where 
the  other  finishes  its  own  :  its  virtue  is  to  complete  by  the 
dements  v:hic/i  it  devices  from  itself  a  defective  oljject, 
and  to  transport  itself  by  its  own  strength  from  a  limited 
state  to  one  of  absolute  freedom.  Thus  the  simple  poet 
needs  a  help  from  without,  while  the  sentimental  poet 
feeds  his  genius  from  his  own  fund,  and  purifies  himself 
by  himself.  The  former  requires  a  picturesque  nature,  a 
poetical  world,  a  simple  humanity  which  casts  its  e3'es 
around  ;  for  he  ouaht  to  do  iiis  woi'k  witliout  issuing  from 
the  sensuous  sphere.  If  external  aid  fails  him,  if  he  be 
surrounded  b}-  matter  not  speaking  to  mind,  one  of  two 
things  will  happen  :  either,  if  the  general  character  of  the 
poet-race  is  what  prevails  in  him,  he  issues  from  the 
particular  class  to  which  he  belongs  as  a  j^oet,  and  be- 
comes sentimental  to  be  at  any  rate  poetic  ;  or,  if  his  par- 
ticular character  as  simple  poet  has  the  npper  hand,  he 
leaves  his  species  and  becomes  a  common  nature,  in  order 
to  remain  at  any  rate  natural.  The  former  of  these  two 
alternatives  might  represent  the  case  of  the  principal 
poets  of  the  sentimental  kind  in  Roman  antiquity  and  in 
modern  times.  Born  at  another  period  of  the  world, 
transplanted  under  another  sk}-,  these  poets  who  stir  us 
now  1)}'  ideas,  would  have  charmed  us  bv  individual  truth 
and  simple  beautv.  The  other  alternative  is  the  almost  un- 
avoidable quicksand  for  a  poet  who,  thrown  into  a  vulgar 
world,  cannot  resolve  to  lose  sight  of  nature. 

I  mean,  to  lose  si^ht  of  actual  nature  :  but  the  greatest 
care  must  be  given  to  distinguish  actual  nature  from  true 
nature,  which  is  the  subject  of  simple  poetry.  Actual 
nature  exists  everywhere  ;  but  true  nature  is  so  much  the 
more  rare  because  it  requires  an  internal  necessity  that 
determines  its  existence.  Every  eruption  of  passion,  how- 
ever vulgar,  is  real — it  may  be  even  true  nature  ;  but  it 
is  not  true  hnnuDt  nature,  for  true  human  nature  requires 
that  the  self-directing  faculty  in  us  should  have  a  share 
in  the  manifestation,  and  the  expression  of  this  faculty  is 
always  dignified.  All  moral  baseness  is  an  actual  human 
phenomenon,    but  I  hope  not  real  human  nature,  which 
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is  always  noble.  All  tlio  faults  of  taste  cannot  be  surveyed 
that  liave  been  occasioned  in  criticism  or  the  practice  of  art 
by  tliis  confusion  between  actual  human  nature  and  true 
human  nature.  The  greatest  trivialities  are  tolerated  and 
apphiuded  under  the  pretext  that  tliey  are  real  nature. 
Caricatures  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  real  world  ai'e  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  poetic  world  and  reproduced  accord- 
ing to  nature!  The  poet  can  certainly  imitate  a  lower 
nature,  and  it  enters  into  the  ver3'  delinition  of  a  satirical 
poet :  but  then  a  beauty  by  its  own  nature  must  sustain  and 
raise  the  object,  and  tlie  vulgarity  of  the  sul)ject  must 
not  lower  the  imitator  too  much.  If  at  the  moment  he 
paints  he  is  true  human  nature  hiuisclf,  the  object  of  his 
paintings  is  inditierent ;  but  it  is  only  on  this  condition  we 
can  tolerate  a  faithful  re[)roduction  of  reality.  Unhai)py 
for  us  readers  when  the  rod  of  satire  falls  into  hands  that 
nature  meant  to  .handle  another  instrutnent,  and  when, 
devoid  of  all  poetic  talent,  with  nothing  but  the  ape's 
mimicry,  they  exercise  it  brutally  at  the  expense  of  our 
taste ! 

But  vulgar  nature  has  even  its  dangers  for  the  simple 
poet  ;  for  the  simijle  poet  is  formetl  by  this  fine  harmony 
of  the  feeling  and  thinking  facult}',  which  yet  is  only  an 
idea,  never  actually  realized.  Even  in  the  happiest  geni- 
uses of  this  class,  receptivity  will  always  more  or  less 
carry  the  day  over  si)ontaneous  activity.  But  receptivity 
is  always  more  or  less  subordinate  to  external  impressions, 
and  nothing  l)ut  a  perpetual  activity  of  the  creative  fac- 
ulty could  prevent  matter  from  exercising  a  blind  violence 
over  this  quality.  Now,  every  time  this  happens  the  feel- 
ing becomes  vulgar  instead  of  poetical. 

No  genius  of  thesimple  class,  from  Homer  down  to  Bod- 
mer.  has  entirely  steered  clear  of  this  quicksand.  It  is 
evident  that  it  is  most  perilous  to  those  who  have  to  strug- 
gle against  external  vulgarity,  or  who  liave  parted  with 
their  refinemt'iit  owing  to  a  want  of  proper  restraint.  The 
first-named  dilliculty  is  the  reason  why  even  authors  of 
high  cultivation  are  not  always  emancipated  fiom  plati- 
tudes —  a  fact  which  has  prevented  many  splenditl  talents 
from  occupying  the  place  to  which  the}'  were  summoned 
by  nature.     For  this  reason,  a  comic  poet  whose  genius 
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has  chiefly  to  deal  with  scenes  of  real  life,  is  more  liable 
to  the  danger  of  acquiring  vulgar  liabits  of  stxde  and  ex- 
pression —  a  fact  evidenced  in  the  case  of  Aristophanes, 
Plautus,  and  all  the  poets  who  have  followed  in  their  track. 
Even  Shakspeare,  with  all  his  sublimity,  suffers  us  to  fall 
ver}'  low  now  and  then.  Again,  Lope  De  Vega,  Moliere, 
Regnard,  Goldoni  worr}'  us  with  frequent  trilling.  Hol- 
berg  drags  us  down  into  the  mire.  Schlegel,  a  German 
poet,  among  the  most  remarkable  for  intellectual  talent, 
with  genius  to  raise  him  to  a  place  among  poets  of  the 
first  order;  Gellert,  a  truly  simple  i)oet,  Rabener,  and 
Lessing  himself,  if  I  am  warranted  to  introduce  his  name 
in  this  category'  —  this  highly-cultivated  scholar  of  criti- 
cism and  vigilant  examiner  of  his  own  genius  —  all  these 
sutler  in  diftercnt  degrees  from  the  platitudes  and  unin- 
spired movements  of  the  natures  they  chose  as  the  theme 
of  their  satire.  With  regard  to  more  recent  authors  of 
this  class,  I  avoid  naming  any  of  them,  as  I  can  make  no 
exceptions  in  their  case. 

But  not  only  is  simple  genius  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
coming  too  near  to  vulgar  realit}' ;  the  ease  of  expression, 
even  this  too  close  approximation  to  reality,  encourages 
vulgar  imitators  to  try  their  hand  in  poetry.  Sentimental 
poetr}-,  though  offering  danger  enough,  has  this  cdvantage, 
to  keep  this  crowd  at  a  distance,  for  it  is  not  for  the  first 
comer  to  rise  to  the  ideal ;  but  simple  poetry  makes  them 
believe  that,  with  feeling  and  humor,  you  need  onl^'  imi- 
tate real  nature  to  claim  the  title  of  poet.  Now  nothing 
is  more  revolting  than  platitude  when  it  tries  to  be  simple 
and  amiable,  instead  of  hiding  its  repulsive  nature  under 
the  veil  of  art.  This  occasions  the  incredible  trivialities 
loved  by  the  Germans  under  the  name  of  simple  and  face- 
tious songs,  and  which  give  them  endless  amusement  round 
a  well-garnished  table.  Under  the  pretext  of  good  humor 
and  of  sentiment  people  tolerate  these  poverties  :  but  this 
good  humor  and  this  sentiment  ought  to  be  carefulh-  pro- 
scribed. The  Muses  of  the  Pleisse,  in  particular,  are 
singularly-  pitiful ;  and  other  Muses  respond  to  them,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  the  P21be.  If  these  pleasant- 
ries are  flat,  the  passion  heard  on  our  tragic  stage  is  equally' 
pitiful,  for,  instead  of  imitating  true  nature,  it  is  only  an 
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insipid  and  ignohle  expression  of  tJie  acftcal.     Tims,  after 
shedding  torrents  of  tears,  you   feel   as  3-011  would   after 
visitinga  hospital  or  reading  the  ''Human  Misery"  of 
Saltzraann.     But  the  evil  is  worse  in  satirical  poetry  and 
comic  romance,   kinds  which  touch  closely  on  every-day 
life,  and  which  consequently,  as  all    frontier  posts,  ought 
to  be  in  safer  hands.      In  truth,   he  less  than  any  other  is 
called  on  to  become   the  painter  of    his   century,   who  is 
himself  the  child  and  caricature  of  his  century.     But  as, 
after  all,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  take  in  hand,  among  our 
acquaintances,  a  comic  character  —  a  big,  fat  man  —  and 
draw"  a  coarse  likeness  of  him  on  paper,  the  sworn  enemies 
of  poetic  inspiration  are  often  led  to  blot  some  paper  in 
this  way  to  amuse  a  circle  of  friends.     It  is  true  that  a 
pure  heart,  a  well-made  mind,  will  never  confound  these 
vulgar  productions  with  the  inspirations  of  simi)le  genius. 
But  purity  of  feeling  is  the  very  thing  that  is  wanting,  and 
in  most  cases  nothing  is  thought  of  but  satisfying  a  want 
of  sense,  without  spiritual  nature  having  any  share.     A 
fundamentally  just  idea,  ill  understood,  that  works  of  bel 
esprit  serve  to  recreate  the  mind,  contributes  to  keep  up 
this  Indulgence,  if  indulgence  it  may  be  called  when  noth- 
ing higher  occupies  the  mind,  and  reader  as  well  as  writer 
find  their  chief  interest  therein.     This  is  because  vulgar 
natures,  if  overstrained,  can  only  be  refreshed  by  vacuity  ; 
and  even  a  higiier  intelligence,  when   not  sustained  by  a 
proportional  culture,  can   only  rest  fi'om  its  work  amidst 
sensuous  enjoyments,  from  which  spiritual  nature  is  ab- 
sent. 

Poetic  genius  ought  to  have  strength  enough  to  rise 
with  a  free  and  innate  activity  above  all  the  accidental  hin- 
derances  which  are  inseparable  from  every  confined  condi- 
tion, to  arrive  at  a  representation  of  humanity  in  the 
absolute  plenitude  of  its  powers;  it  is  not,  however,  per- 
mitted, on  the  other  hand,  to  emancipate  itself  from  the 
necessary  liiuifs  implied  by  the  very  idea  of  human  nature  ; 
for  the  absolute  only  in  the  circle  of  humanity  is  its  true 
prol)lem.  Simple  genius  is  not  exposed  to  overstep  this 
sphere,  luit  rather  not  to  fill  it  odirehi^  giving  too  nuich 
scope  to  external  necessity,  to  accidental  wants,  at  the 
expense  of  the  inner  necessity.     The  danger  for  the  senti- 
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mental  genius  is,  on  the  other  hand,  b}-  tiying  to  remove 
all  limits,  of  nullifying  human  nature  absolutely,  and  not 
onl}'  rising,  as  is  its  right  and  dut}',  beyond  linite  and 
determinate  realit}',  as  far  as  absolute  possibility,  or  in 
other  terms  to  idealize  ;  but  of  passing  even  beyond  possi- 
bility, or,  in  other  words,  dreaming.  This  fault  —  over- 
straining—  is  pi-ecisely  dependent  on  the  specific  propert}- 
of  the  sentimental  process,  as  the  opposite  defect,  inertia^ 
depends  on  the  peculiar  oi)eration  of  the  simple  genius. 
The  simple  genius  lets  nature  dominate,  without  restrict- 
ing it ;  and  as  nature  in  her  particular  phenomena  is  always 
subject  to  some  want,  it  follows  that  the  simple  sentiment 
will  not  be  always  exalted  enough  to  resist  the  accidental 
limitations  of  the  present  hour.  The  sentimental  genius, 
on  the  contrary',  leaves  aside  the  real  world,  to  rise  to  the 
ideal  and  to  connnand  its  matter  with  free  spontaneity. 
But  while  reason,  according  to  law,  aspires  always  to  the 
unconditional,  so  the  sentunental  genius  will  not  always 
remain  calm  enough  to  restrain  itself  uniformly  and  without 
interruption  within  the  conditions  implied  by  the  idea  of 
human  nature,  and  to  which  reason  must  ahvays,  even  in 
its  freest  acts,  remain  attached.  He  could  onl}'  confine 
himself  in  these  conditions  b}'  help  of  a  receptivity  pro- 
portioned to  his  free  activity  ;  but  most  commonly  the  activ- 
ity predominates  over  receptivity  in  the  sentimental  poet, 
as  much  as  receptivity  over  activity'  in  the  simple  poet. 
Hence,  in  the  productions  of  simple  genius,  if  sometimes 
inspiration  is  wanting,  so  also  in  works  of  sentimental 
poetry  the  object  is  often  missed.  Thus,  though  they  pro- 
ceed in  opposite  ways,  they  will  both  fall  into  a  vacuum, 
for  before  the  esthetic  judgment  an  object  without  inspir- 
ation, and  inspiration  without  an  object,  are  both  nega- 
tions. 

The  poets  who  borrow  their  matter  too  much  from 
thought,  and  rather  conceive  poetic  pictures  by  the  internal 
abundance  of  ideas  than  by  the  suggestions  of  feeling,  are 
more  or  less  likely  to  be  addicted  to  go  thus  astray.  In 
their  creations  reason  makes  too  little  of  the  limits  of  the 
sensuous  world,  and  thought  is  always  carried  too  far  for 
experience  to  follow  it.  Now,  when  the  idea  is  carried  so 
far  that  not  only  no  experience  corresponds  to  it  —  as  is 
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the  case  in  the  heau  ideal —  but  also  that  it  is  repugnant 
to  the  conditions  of  all  possible  experience,  so  that,  in 
order  to  realize  it,  one  must  leave  human  nature  altogether, 
it  is  no  longer  a  poetic  but  an  exaggerated  thought ;  tliat 
is,  supposing  it  claims  to  be  representable  and  poetical, 
for  otherwise  it  is  enough  if  it  is  not  self-contradictory. 
If  thouo-ht  is  contradictory  it  is  not  exaggeration,  but 
nonsense  ;  for  what  does  not  exist  cannot  exceed.  But 
when  the  thought  is  not  an  object  proposed  to  the  fancy, 
we  are  just  as  little  justified  in  calling  it  exaggerated. 
For  simple  thought  is  infinite,  and  what  is  limitless  also 
cannot  exceed.  Exaggeration,  therefore,  is  only  that 
which  wounds,  not  logical  truth,  but  sensuous  truth,  and 
what  pretends  to  be  sensuous  truth.  Consequenth',  if  a 
poet  has  the  unhappy  chance  to  choose  for  his  picture  cer- 
tain natures  that  are  merely  sujyerhumaa  and  caiviot pos- 
sibly be  represented,  he  can  only  avoid  exaggeration  by 
ceasing  to  be  a  poet,  and  not  trusting  the  theme  to  his 
imagination.  Otherwise  one  of  two  things  would  liappen  : 
either  imagination,  applying  its  limits  to  the  object,  would 
make  a  limited  and  merel\'  huuutn  object  of  an  absolute 
object  —  which  happened  with  the  gods  of  Greece  —  or  the 
object  would  take  away  limits  from  fancy,  that  is,  would 
render  it  null  and  void,  and  this  is  precise!}'  exaggera- 
tion. 

Extravagance  of  feeling  should  be  distinguished  from 
extravagance  of  portraiture ;  we  are  speaking  of  the 
former.  The  object  of  the  feeling  may  be  unnatural,  but 
the  feeling  itself  is  natural,  and  ought  accordingly  to  be 
shadowed  forth  in  the  language  of  nature.  While  extrav- 
agant feelings  may  issue  from  a  warm  heart  and  a  really 
poetic  nature,  extravagance  of  portraiture  always  displays 
a  cold  heart,  and  very  often  a  want  of  poetic  capacity. 
Therefore  this  us  not  a  danger  for  the  sentimental  poet, 
but  only  for  the  imitator,  who  lias  no  vocation  ;  it  is  tliere- 
fore  often  found  with  [)latitude,  insi[)idity,  and  even  base- 
ness. Exaggeration  of  sentiment  is  not  without  truth, 
and  must  have  a  real  object;  as  nature  inspires  it,  it  admits 
of  simplicity  of  expression  and  coming  from  the  heart  it 
goes  to  tiie  heart.  As  its  object,  however,  is  not  in 
nature,  but  artificially  produced  by  the  understanding,  it 
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lias  onl}'  a  logical  realit}',  and  the  feeling  is  not  purely 
bim)an.  It  was  not  an  ilhision  that  Ileloise  had  for 
Abelard,  Petrarch  for  Laura,  Saint  Preux  for  his  Julia, 
Wertber  for  his  Charlotte  ;  Agathon,  Phanias,  and  Pere- 
grinus  —  in  Wieland  —  for  the  object  of  their  dreams  :  the 
feeling  is  true,  only  the  object  is  factitious  and  outside 
nature.  If  their  thought  had  kept  to  sini[»le  sensuous 
truth,  it  could  not  have  taken  this  flight ;  but  on  tlie  other 
band  a  mere  play  of  fancy,  without  iiuier  value,  could  not 
have  stirred  the  heart :  this  is  only  stii'red  by  reason. 
Tluis  this  sort  of  exaggeration  must  be  called  to  order, 
but  it  is  not  contemptible  :  and  those  who  ridicule  it  would 
do  well  to  iind  out  if  the  wisdom  on  which  they  pride  them- 
selves is  not  want  of  heart,  and  if  it  is  not  tln'ough  want 
of  reason  that  they  are  so  acute.  The  exaggerated  deli- 
cacy in  gallantry  and  honor  which  characterizes  the  chival- 
rous romances,  e&peciall_y  of  Spain,  is  of  this  kind  ;  also 
the  refined  and  even  ridiculous  tenderness  of  French  and 
English  sentimental  romances  of  the  best  kind.  These 
sentiments  are  not  only  subjectiveh^  true,  but  also  object- 
ively they  are  not  without  value  ;  the^y  are  sound  senti- 
ments issuing  from  a  moral  source,  only  repreliensible  as 
overstepping  the  limits  of  human  truth.  Without  this 
moral  reality  how  could  they  stir  and  touch  so  powerfully? 
The  same  remark  applies  to  moral  and  religious  fanaticism, 
patriotism,  and  the  love  of  freedom  when  carried  up  to 
exaltation.  As  the  object  of  these  sentiments  is  always 
a  pure  idea,  and  not  an  external  experience,  imagination 
with  its  proper  activity  has  liere  a  dangerous  liberty,  and 
cannot,  as  elsewhere,  be  called  back  to  bounds  by  the 
presence  of  a  visible  object.  But  neither  the  man  nor  the 
poet  can  withdraw  from  the  law  of  nature,  except  to  sub- 
mit to  that  of  reason.  He  can  onl}'  abandon  reality  for  the 
ideal ;  for  liberty  must  hold  to  one  or  tha  other  of  these 
aucliors.  But  it  is  far  from  the  real  to  the  ideal ;  and  be- 
tween the  two  is  found  fancy,  with  its  arbitrary  conceits 
and  its  unbridled  freedom.  It  must  needs  be.  therefore, 
that  man  in  general,  and  the  poet  in  particular,  when  he 
withdraws  by  liberty  of  his  understanding  from  the  domin- 
ion of  feeling,  without  being  moved  to  it  by  the  laws  of 
reason — that  is,  when  he  abandons  nature  through  pure 
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liberty  —  he  finds  h'nnscK freed /rom  alllaw^  and  therefore 
a  prey  to  the  illusions  of  phantasy. 

It  is  tcstiHtHl  hy  (.'\-[>t'rii'iico  that  entire  nations,  as  well 
as  individual  men,  wlio  lia\  e  parted  with  the  safe  direction 
of  nature,  are  actually  in  this  condition  ;  and  poets  have 
gone  astra}"  in  tlie  same  manner,  Tiie  true  genius  of  sen- 
timental poetry,  if  its  aim  is  to  raise  itself  to  the  rank  of 
the  ideal,  must  overstep  tlie  limits  of  the  existing  nature  ; 
but  false  genius  oversteps  all  boundaries  without  any  dis- 
crimination, flattei'ing  itself  vith  the  belief  that  the  wild 
sport  of  the  imagination  is  i)oetic  inspiration.  A  true 
poetical  genius  can  never  fall  into  this  error,  because  it 
onh'  abandons  the  real  for  the  sake  of  the  ideal,  or,  at  all 
events,  it  can  only  do  so  at  certain  moments  when  tlie  poet 
forgets  himself;  but  his  main  tendencies  ma}'  dispose  liim 
to  extravagance  within  the  sphere  of  the  senses.  II is 
example  may  also  drive  otliers  into  a  cliase  of  wild  con- 
ceptions, because  reatlers  of  lively  fancy  and  weak  under- 
standing onh'  remark  the  freedom  which  he  takes  w.ith 
existing  nature,  and  are  unalile  to  follow  him  in  copying 
the  elevated  necessities  of  his  inner  being.  The  same 
difficulties  beset  the  path  of  the  sentimental  genius  in  this 
resj)ect,  as  those  which  afflict  the  career  of  a  genius  of  the 
simple  order.  If  a  genius  of  this  class  carries  out  every 
work,  obedient  to  the  free  and  s|)onlaneous  impulses  of 
his  nature,  the  man  devoid  of  genius  who  seeks  to  imitate 
him  is  not  willing  to  consider  his  own  nature  a  worse 
guide  than  tliat  of  the  great  poet.  This  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  masterpieces  of  simple  poetry  are  common I3' 
followed  by  a  host  of  stale  and  unprofitable  works  in  print, 
and  masterpieces  of  the  sentiuR'ntal  class  b}-  Avihl  and 
fanciful  effusions,  —  a  fact  that  may  be  easily  verifieil  on 
questioning  the  history  of  literature. 

Two  maxims  are  pre\alcnl  in  lelation  to  poetry,  both  of 
them  (juite  correct  in  themselves,  l»nt  mutually  destructive 
in  the  way  in  which  the}'  are  generally  conceived.  The 
first  is,  that  ''  poetry  serves  as  a  means  of  amusement  and 
recreation,"  and  we  have  [)reviously  oltscrved  that  this 
maxim  is  highly  favorable  to  aridity  and  platitudes  in 
poetical  fictions.  Tlie  other  maxim,  that  ''  poetry  is  con- 
ducive to  the  n)oral  progress  of  humanity,"  takes  under 
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its  shelter  theories  and  views  of  the  most  wild  and  extrav- 
agant character.  It  ma^'  be  prontal>le  to  examine  more 
attentively  these  two  maxims,  of  which  so  much  is  heard, 
and  which  are  so  often  imperlectly  understood  and  falsely 
applied. 

We  sa}'  that  a  thing  amuses  us  when  it  makes  us  pass 
from  a  forced  state  to  the  state  that  is  natural  to  us.  The 
whole  question  here  is  to  know  in  what  our  natural  state 
ought  to  consist,  and  what  a  forced  state  means.  If  our 
natural  state  is  made  to  consist  merely  in  tlie  free  develop- 
ment of  all  our  physical  powers,  in  emancipation  from  all 
constraint,  it  follows  that  every  act  of  reason  by  resisting 
what  is  sensuous,  is  a  violence  we  undergo,  and  rest  of 
mind  combined  with  physical  movement  will  be  a  recreation 
jxxr  excellence.  But  if  we  make  our  natural  state  consist 
in  a  limitless  power  of  human  expression  and  of  freelj'  dis- 
posing of  all  our  strength,  all  that  divides  these  forces  will 
be  a  forced  state,  and  recreation  will  be  what  brings  all  our 
nature  to  harmony.  Thus,  the  first  of  these  ideal  recrea- 
tions is  simply  determined  by  the  wants  of  our  aensuous 
nature;  the  second,  by  the  autonomous  activity  of  human 
nature.  Which  of  these  two  kinds  of  recreation  can  be 
demanded  of  the  poet?  Theoretically,  the  (jueslion  is 
inadmissible,  as  no  one  would  jnit  the  A^^/^cWi  ideal  beneath 
the  brutal.  But  in  practice  the  requirements  of  a  poet 
have  been  especially  directed  to  the  sensuous  ideal,  and 
for  tlie  most  part  far  or.,  though  not  the  e,steern.i  for  these 
sorts  of  works  is  regulated  thereby.  Men's  minds  are 
mostly  engaged  in  a  labor  that  exhausts  them,  or  an 
enjoyment  that  sets  them  asleep.  Now  labor  makes  rest 
a  sensil)le  want,  much  more  imperious  than  that  of  the 
moral  nature  ;  for  physical  nature  must  be  satisfied  before 
the  mind  can  show  its  requirements.  On  tlu;  other  hand, 
enjoyment  paralyzes  the  moral  instinct.  Hence  these  two 
dispositions  common  in  men  are  very  injurious  to  the 
feeling  for  true  beauty,  and  thus  very  few  even  of  the  best 
judge  soundly  in  aesthetics.  Beauty  results  from  the 
harmony  between  spirit  and  sense  ;  it  addresses  all  the 
faculties  of  man,  and  can  only  be  appreciatdl  if  a  man 
emi)loys  fully  all  his  strength,  lie  must  bring  to  it  an 
open  sense,  a  broad  heart,  a  spirit  full  of  freshness.     All 
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a  man's  nature  must  be  on  the  alert,  and  this  is  not  the 
case  with  those  divided  b}-  abstraction,  narrowed  by  for- 
mulas, enervated  by  application.  The}'  demand,  no  doubt, 
a  material  for  the  senses  ;  but  not  to  quicken,  only  to 
suspend,  thought.  They  ask  to  be  freed  from  what? 
From  a  load  that  oppressed  their  indolence,  and  not  a  rein 
that  curbed  their  activity. 

After  this  can  one  wonder  at  the  success  of  mediocre 
talents  in  aesthetics  r  or  at  the  bitter  anger  of  small  minds 
against  true  energetic  beauty?  The}-  reckon  on  finding 
therein  a  congenial  recreation,  and  regret  to  discover  that 
a  display  of  strength  is  requu-ed  to  which  they  are  unequal. 
"With  mediocrity  they  are  always  welcome ;  however 
little  mind  they  bring,  they  want  still  less  to  exhaust  the 
author's  inspiration.  They  are  relieved  of  the  load  of 
thought ;  and  their  nature  can  lull  itself  in  beatific  nothings 
on  the  soft  pillow  of  2'>lcititiide.  In  the  temple  of  Thalia 
and  Melpomene — at  least,  so  it  is  with  us  —  the  stupid 
savant  and  the  exhausted  man  of  business  are  received 
on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  goddess,  where  their  intelligence 
is  wrapped  in  a  magnetic  sleep,  while  their  sluggish  senses 
are  warmed,  and  their  imagination  with  gentle  motions 
rocked. 

Vulgar  people  may  be  excused  what  happens  to  the  best 
capacities.  Those  moments  of  repose  demanded  by  nature 
after  lengthy  labor  are  not  favorable  to  aesthetic  judg- 
ment, and  hence  in  the  busy  classes  few  can  pronounce 
safely  on  matters  of  taste.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
for  scholars  to  make  a  ridiculous  figure,  in  regard  to  a 
question  of  beauty,  besides  cultured  men  of  the  world  ; 
and  technical  critics  are  especially  the  laughing-stock  of 
connoisseurs.  Their  opinion,  from  exaggeration,  crude- 
ness,  or  carelessness  guides  them  generally  quite  awry, 
and  they  can  only  devise  a  technical  ]\\(\gn\Q\\i,  and  not  an 
cest/ietica/ one,  embracing  the  whole  work,  in  which  feeling 
should  decide.  If  tiiey  would  kindly  keep  to  techni- 
calities they  might  still  be  useful,  for  tlie  poet  in  moments 
of  inspiration  and  readers  under  his  spell  are  little  inclined 
to  consider  details.  But  the  spectacle  which  they  afford 
us  is  only  the  more  ridiculous  inasmuch  as  we  see  these 
crude  natures  —  with  whom   all    labor   and  trouble  only 
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develop  at  the  most  a  particular  aptitude,  —  when  we  see 
them  set  up  their  paltrj'  individualities  as  the  representation 
of  universal  and  complete  feeling,  and  in  the  sweat  of 
their  brow  pronounce  judgment  on  beauty. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  kintl  of  recreation  poetry 
ought  to  afford  is  generally  conceived  in  too  restricted  a 
manner,  and  only  referred  to  a  simi^le  sensuous  want. 
Too  much  scope,  however,  is  also  given  to  tlie  other  idea, 
the  moral  ennobling  the  poet  should  have  in  view,  inas- 
much as  too  purely  an  ideal  aim  is  assigned. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  pure  ideal,  the  ennobling  goes 
on  to  infinity,  because  reason  is  not  restricted  to  any 
sensuous  limits,  and  only  finds  rest  in  absolute  perfection. 
Nothing  can  satisf}'  whilst  a  superior  thing  can  be  con- 
ceived ;  it  judges  strictly  and  admits  no  excuses  of  infirmity 
and  finite  nature.  It  only  admits  for  limits  those  of 
tliought,  which  transcends  time  and  space.  Hence  the 
poet  could  no  more  propose  to  himself  such  an  ideal  of 
ennobling  (traced  for  him  by  pure  (didactic)  reason)  any 
more  than  the  coarse  ideal  of  recreation  of  sensuous 
nature.  The  aim  is  to  free  human  nature  from  accidental 
hinderances,  without  destroying  the  essential  ideal  of  our 
humanity,  or  displacing  its  limits.  All  beyond  this  is 
exaggeration,  and  a  quicksand  in  which  the  poet  too  easil}' 
suffers  shipwreck  if  he  mistakes  the  idea  of  nobleness. 
But,  unfortunately,  he  cannot  rise  to  the  true  ideal  of 
ennobled  human  nature  without  going  some  steps  be3'ond 
it.  To  rise  so  high  he  must  abandon  the  world  of  reality, 
for,  like  every  ideal,  it  is  onlj'  to  be  drawn  from  its  inner 
moral  source.  He  does  not  find  it  in  the  turmoil  of 
worldly  life,  but  only  in  his  heart,  and  that  only  in  calm 
meditation.  But  in  this  separation  from  real  life  he  is 
likel}'  to  lose  sight  of  all  the  limits  of  human  nature,  and 
seeking  pure  form  he  may  easily  lose  himself  in  arbitrary 
and  l)aseless  conceptions.  Reason  will  abstract  itself  too 
raucli  from  experience,  and  the  practical  man  will  not  be 
able  to  carr}-  out,  in  the  crusli  of  real  life,  what  the  con- 
templative mind  has  discovered  on  the  peaceful  path  of 
thought.  Thus,  what  makes  a  dream}'  man  is  the  very 
thing  that  alone  could  have  made  him  a  sage  ;  and  the 
advantage  for  the  latter  is  not  that  he  has  never  been  a 
dreamer,  but  rather  that  he  has  not  remained  one. 
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We  must  not,  then,  allow  the  workers  to  determine 
recreation  according  to  their  wants,  nor  thinkers  that 
of  nobleness  according  to  their  speculations,  for  fear  of 
either  a  too  low  physical  poetry,  or  a  poetry  too  given 
to  liyperpliysical  exaggeration.  And  as  these  two  ideas 
direct  most  men's  judgments  on  poetr}',  we  must  seek  a 
class  of  mind  at  once  active,  but  not  slavishly  so,  and 
idealizing,  but  not  dreamy  ;  uniting  the  reality  of  life  within 
as  few  limits  as  possible,  obeying  the  current  of  human 
affairs,  but  not  enslaved  by  them.  Such  a  class  of  men 
can  alone  preserve  the  beautiful  unit}'  of  human  nature, 
that  harmon}'  which  all  work  for  a  moment  disturbs,  and 
a  life  of  work  destro3'S  ;  such  alone  can,  in  all  that  is  purely 
human,  give  b}'  its  feelings  universal  rules  of  judgment. 
Whether  such  a  class  exists,  or  whether  the  class  now 
existing  in  like  conditions  answers  to  this  ideal  conception, 
I  am  not  concerned  to  inquire.  If  it  does  not  respond  to 
the  ideal  it  has  only  itself  to  blame.  In  such  a  class  — 
here  regarded  as  a  mere  ideal  —  the  simple  and  sentimental 
would  keep  each  other  from  extremes  of  extravagance  and 
relaxation.  For  the  idea  of  a  beautiful  humanity  is  not 
exhausted  by  either,  but  can  only  be  presented  in  the 
union  of  both. 


THE   STAGE   AS   A   MORAL   INSTITUTION. 

SuLZER  has  remarked  that  the  stage  has  arisen  from  an 
irresistible  longing  for  the  new  and  extraordinary.  Man, 
oppressed  by  divided  cares,  and  satiated  with  sensual 
pleasure,  felt  an  emptiness  or  want.  Man,  neither  alto- 
gether satisfied  with  the  senses,  nor  forever  capable  of 
thought,  wanted  a  middle  state,  a  bridge  between  the  two 
states,  bringing  tiiem  into  harmony.  Beauty  and  aesthet- 
ics sup|)lied  tliat  for  him.  But  a  good  lawgiver  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  discovering  tlie  bent  of  his  people  —  he  turns 
it  to  account  as  an  instrument  for  higher  use  ;  and  hence 
he  chose  the  stage,  as  giving  nourislunent  to  the  soul, 
without  straining  it,  and  uniting  the  noblest  education  of 
the  head  and  heart. 
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The  man  who  first  pronounced  religion  to  be  the  strong- 
est pillar  of  the  state,  unconsciously-  defended  the  stage, 
when  he  said  so,  in  its  noblest  aspect.  The  uncertain 
nature  of  political  events,  rendering  religion  a  necessit}-, 
also  demands  tlie  stage  as  a  moral  force.  Laws  onlj-  pre- 
vent disturbances  of  social  life  ;  religion  prescribes  posi- 
tive orders  sustaining  social  order.  Law  onlj-  governs  ac- 
tions ;  religion  controls  the  heart  and  follows  thought  to 
the  source. 

Laws  are  flexible  and  capricious ;  religion  binds  for- 
ever. If  religion  has  this  great  sway  over  man's  heart, 
can  it  also  complete  his  culture?  Separating  the  political 
from  the  divine  element  in  it,  religion  acts  mostly'  on  the 
senses ;  she  loses  her  sway  if  the  senses  are  gone."  By 
what  channel  does  the  stage  operate  ?  To  most  men  re- 
ligion vanishes  with  the  loss  of  her  symbols,  images,  and 
problems  ;  and  yet  the}'  are  onl}'  pictures  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  insolvable  problems.  Both  laws  and  religion 
are  strengthened  by  a  union  with  the  stage,  where  virtue 
and  vice,  joy  and  sorrow,  are  thoroughly  displayed  in  a 
truthful  and  popular  way  ;  where  a  variety  of  providential 
problems  are  solved  ;  where  all  secrets  are  unmasked,  all 
artifice  ends,  and  truth~alone  is  the  judge,  as  incorruptible 
as  Rhadamanthus. 

Where  the  influence  of  civil  laws  ends  that  of  the  stage 
begins.  Where  venality  and  corruption  blind  and  bias 
justice  and  judgment,  and  intimidation  perverts  its  ends, 
the  stage  seizes  the  sword  and  scales  and  i)ronounces  a 
terriljle  verdict  on  vice.  The  flelds  of  fancy  and  of  his- 
tory are  oijen  to  the  stage  ;  great  criminals  of  the  pasE" 
live  over  again  in  the  drama,  and  thus  benefit  an  indig- 
nant  posterity-.  They  pass  before  us  as  empty  shadows 
of  their  age,  and  we  heap  curses  on  their  memory  while 
we  enjo}'  on  the  stage  the  very  horror  of  their  crimes. 
When  morality  is  no  more  taught,  religion  no  longer  re- 
ceived, or  laws  exist,  Medea  would  still  terrify  us  with 
her  infanticide.  The  sight  of  Lady  Macbeth,  while  it 
makes  us  shudder,  will  also  make  us  rejoice  in  a  good  con- 
science, when  we  see  her,  the  sleep-walker,  washing  her 
hands  and  seeking  to  destroy  the  awful  smell  of  murder. 
Sight  is  always  more  powerful  to  man  than  description ; 
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hence  the  stage  acts  more  powerfull}'  than  morahty  or 
law. 

But  in  this  the  stage  onl}'  aids  justice.  A  far  wider 
field  is  really  open  to  it.  There  are  a  thousand  vices  un- 
noticed by  human  justice,  but  condemned  by  the  stao:e  ; 
so,  also,  a  thousand  virtues  overlooked  by  man's  laws  are 
honored  on  the  stasfe.  It  is  thus  the  handmaid  of  reli- 
gion  and  philosoph}'.  From  these  pure  sources  it  draws 
its  high  principles  and  the  exalted  teachings,  and  presents 
them  in  a  lovely  form.  The  soul  swells  with  noblest  emo- 
tions when  a  divine  ideal  is  placed  before  it.  When 
Augustus  offers  his  forgiving  hand  to  Cinna,  the  conspira- 
tor, and  says  to  him  :  "■  Let  us  be  friends,  Cinna  !  "  what 
man  at  the  moment  does  not  feel  that  he  could  do  the 
same.  Again,  when  Francis  von  Sickingen,  proceeding 
to  punish  a  prince  and  redress  a  stranger,  on  turning  sees 
the  house,  where  his  wife  and  children  are,  in  flames,  and 
yet  goes  on  for  the  sake  of  his  word  —  how  great  humanity 
appears,  how  small  the  stern  power  of  fate  ! 

Vice  is  portrayed  on  the  stage  in  an  equally  telling 
manner.  Thus,  when  old  Lear,  blind,  helpless,  childless, 
is  seen  knockmg  in  vain  at  his  daughters'  doors,  and  in 
tempest  and  night  he  recounts  by  telling  his  woes  to  the 
elements,  and  ends  by  saying:  "I  have  given  you  all," 
—  how  strongly  impressed  we  feel  at  the  value  of  filial 
piety,  and  how  hateful  ingratitude  seems  to  us ! 

The  stage  does  even  more  than  this.  It  cultivates  the 
grouad  wliere  religion  and  law  do  not  think  it  dignified  to 
stop.  Folly  often  troubles  the  world  as  much  as  crime ; 
and  it  has  been  justl}'  said  that  the  heaviest  loads  often 
hang  suspended  by  the  slightest  threads.  Tracing  actions 
to  tlieir  scjurces,  the  list  of  criminals  diminish,  and  we 
laugh  at  the  long  catalogue  of  fools.  In  our  sex  all  forms 
of  evil  emanate  almost  entirely  from  one  source,  and  all 
our  excesses  are  only  varied  and  higher  forms  of  one 
quality,  and  that  a  quality  which  in  the  end  we  smile  at 
and  love  ;  and  why  should  not  nature  have  followed  this 
course  in  the  opposite  sex  too?  In  man  there  is  only  one 
secret  to  guard  against  depravity  ;  that  is,  to  protect  his 
heart  against  wickedness. 

Much  of  all  this  is  shown  up  on  the  stage.     It  is  a 
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mirror  to  reflect  fools  and  their  thousand  forms  of  follj^ 
which  are  there  turned  to  ridicule.  It  curbs  vice  bj-  ter- 
ror, and  folly  still  more  eflectuallv  by  satire  and  jest.  If 
a  comparison  be  made  between  tragedy  and  comedy, 
guided  by  experience,  we  should  probabl}-  give  the  palm 
to  the  latter  as  to  effects  produced.  Platred  does  not 
wound  the  conscience  so  much  as  mockeiy  does  the  pride 
of  man.  We  are  exposed  specially  to  the  sting  of  satire 
bj'  the  ver}^  cowardice  that  shuns  terrors.  From  sins  we 
are  guarded  b}-  law  and  conscience,  but  the  ludicrous  is 
specially  punished  on  the  stage.  Where  we  allow  a  friend 
to  correct  our  morals,  we  rarely  forgive  a  laugh.  We 
may  bear  heavy  judgment  on  our  transgressions,  but  our 
weaknesses  and  vulgarities  must  not  be  criticised  by  a 
witness. 

The  stage  alone  can  do  this  with  impunit}^  chastising 
us  as  the  anonymous  fool.  We  can  bear  this  rebuke  with- 
out a  blush,  and  even  grateful I3'. 

But  the  stage  does  even  more  than  this.  It  is  a  great 
school  of  practical  wisdom,  a  guide  for  civil  life,  and  a  key 
to  the  mind  in  all  its  sinuosities.  It  does  not,  of  course, 
remove  egoism  and  stubbornness  in  evil  ways ;  for  a 
thousand  vices  hold  up  their  heads  in  spite  of  the  stage, 
and  a  thousand  virtues  make  no  impression  on  cold- 
hearted  spectators.  Thus,  probably,  Moliere's  Harpagon 
never  altered  a  usurer's  heart,  nor  did  the  suicide  in  Bev- 
erley save  any  one  from  the  gaming-table.  Nor,  again,  is 
it  likely  that  the  high  roads  will  be  safer  through  Karl 
Moor's  untimely  end.  But,  admitting  this,  and  more  than 
this,  still  how  great  is  the  influence  of  the  stage  !  It  has 
shown  us  the  vices  and  virtues  of  men  with  whom  we  have 
to  live.  We  are  not  surprised  at  their  weaknesses,  we  are 
prepared  for  them.  The  stage  points  them  out  to  us,  and 
their  remedy.  It  drags  off  the  m;isk  from  the  hvpocrite, 
and  betrays  the  meshes  of  intrigue.  Dui)licity  and  cun- 
ning have  been  forced  by  it  to  show  their  hideous  features 
in  the  light  of  day.  Perhaps  the  dying  Sarah  may  not 
deter  a  single  debauchee,  nor  all  the  pictures  of  avenged 
seduction  stop  the  evil ;  yet  unguarded  innocence  has  been 
shown  the  snares  of  the  corrupter,  and  taught  to  distrust 
his  oaths. 
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The  stage  also  teaches  men  to  bear  the  strokes  of  for- 
tune. Chance  and  design  have  equal  sway  over  life.  We 
have  to  bow  to  the  former,  but  we  control  the  latter.  It/ 
is  a  great  advantage  if  ur.'xoiahle  facts  do  not  fhid  us  un- 
prepared and  unexercised,  and  if  our  breast  has  been 
steeled  to  bear  adversity.  JNIiich  liuninn  W(ie  is  placed  be- 
fore us  on  the  stage.  It  gives  us  momentary  pain  in  tlie 
tears  we  shed  for  strangers'  troubles,  but  as  a  compensa- 
tion it  fills  us  with  a  grand  new  stock  of  courage  and  en- 
durance. We  are  led  by  it,  with  the  abandoned  Ariadne, 
through  the  Isle  of  Naxos,  and  we  descend  the  Tower  of 
Starvation  m  Ugolino ;  we  ascend  the  terrible  scallold, 
and  we  are  present  at  the  awful  moment  of  execution. 
Things  remotel}'  present  in  thought  become  palpable  real- 
ities now.  We  see  the  deceived  favorite  abandoned  by 
the  queen.  When  about  to  die,  the  perfidious  Moor  is 
abandoned  by  his  own  soijhistr}'.  Eternity  reveals  the 
secrets  of  the  unknown  through  the  dead,  and  the  hateful 
wretch  loses  all  screen  of  guilt  when  the  tomb  opens  to 
condemn  him. 

Then  the  stage  teaches  us  to  be  more  considerate  to  the 
unfortunat e ,  and  to  iiidoe  gently.  We  can  only  pro- 
nounce  on  a  man  when  we  know  his  whole  being  and  cir- 
cumstances. Theft  is  a  base  crime,  but  tears  mingle  with 
our  condemnation,  when  we  read  what  obliged  Edward 
Ruhberg  to  do  the  horrid  deed.  Suicide  is  shocking  ;  but 
the  condemnation  of  an  enraged  father,  her  love,  and  the 
fear  of  a  convent,  lead  jMarianne  to  drink  the  cup,  and 
few  would  dare  to  condemn  tlie  victim  of  a  dreadful 
tyranny.  Humanity  and  tolerance  have  begun  to  prevail 
in  our  time  at  courts  of  princes  and  in  conrts  of  law.  A 
large  sliare  of  tliis  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  stage 
in  showing  man  and  his  secret  motives. 

The  great  of  tlie  world  ought  to  l)e  especially  grate- 
ful to  the  stage,  for  it  is  here  alone  that  they  hear  the  truth. 

Not  only  man's  mind,  but  also  his  intellectual  culture, 
has  been  promoted  l)y  the  higher  drama.  The  lofty  mind 
and  the  anient  patriot  have  ollen  used  the  stage  to  spread 
enlightenment. 

Considering  nations  and  ages,  the  thinker  sees  the 
masses    enchained    by   opinion   and    cut   off    by    adver- 
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sity  from  happiness  ;  truth  onl}'  lights  up  a  few  minds, 
who  perhaps  have  to  acquire  it  by  the  trials  of  a  lifetime. 
How  can  the  wise  ruler  put  these  within  the  reach  of 
his  nation. 

The  thoughtful  and  the  worthier  section  of  the  people 
diffuse  the  light  of  wisdom  over  tlie  masses  through  the 
stage.  Purer  and  better  principles  and  motives  issue  from 
the  stage  and  circulate  through  society ;  the  night  of  bar- 
barism and  superstition  vanishes.  I  would  mention  two 
glorious  fruits  of  the  higher  class  of  dramas.  Religious 
toleration  has  latterly  become  universal.  Before  Nathan 
the  Jew  and  Saladin  the  Saracen  put  us  to  shame,  and 
showed  that  resignation  to  God's  wdl  did  not  depend  on  a 
fancied  belief  of  His  nature — even  before  Joseph  II. 
contended  with  the  hatred  of  a  narrow  piety  —  the  stage 
had  sown  seeds  of  humanity  and  gentleness  :  pictures  of 
fanaticism  had  taught  a  hatred  of  intolerance,  and  Chris- 
tianit}-,  seeing  itself  in  this  awful  mirror,  washed  off  its 
stains.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  stage  will  equall}'  com- 
bat mistaken  systems  of  education.  This  is  a  subject  of 
tlie  first  political  importance,  and  yet  none  is  so  left  to 
private  whims  and  caprice.  The  stage  might  give  stirring 
examples  of  mistaken  education,  and  lead  parents  to 
juster,  better  views  of  the  subject.  Many  teachers  are  led 
astray  by  false  views,  and  methods  are  often  artificial  and 
fatal. 

Opinions  about  governments  and  classes  might  be  re- 
formed by  the  stage.  Legislation  could  thus  justif}'  itself 
by  foreign  sj'mbols,  and  silence  doubtful  aspersions  without 
otfence. 

Now,  if  poets  would  be  patriotic  they  could  do  much  on 
the  stage  to  forward  invention  and  industry.  A  standing 
theatre  would  be  a  material  advantage  to  a  nation.  It 
would  have  a  great  influence  on  the  national  temper  and 
mind  by  helping  the  nation  to  agree  in  opinions  and  incli- 
nations. The  stage  alone  can  do  this,  because  it  commands 
all  human  knowledge,  exhausts  all  positions,  illumines  all 
hearts,  unites  all  classes,  and  makes  its  way  to  the  heart 
and  understanding  by  the  most  popular  channels. 

If  one  feature  characterized  all  dramas;  if  the  poets 
were  allied  in  aim  —  that  is,  if  they  selected  well  and  from 
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national  topics — there  would  be  a  national  stage,  and  we 
should  become  a  nation.  It  was  this  that  knit  the 
Greeks  so  strongly  together,  and  this  gave  to  them  the 
all-absorbing  interest  in  the  republic  and  the  advancement 
ot"  humanity. 

Another  advantage  belongs  to  the  stage  ;  one  which 
seems  to  have  become  acknowledged  even  by  its  censurers. 
Its  intluence  on  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  which  we 
have  till  now  been  advocating,  may  be  doubted ;  but  its 
very  enemies  have  admitted  that  it  has  gained  the  palm 
over  all  other  means  of  amusement.  It  has  been  of  much 
higher  service  here  than  people  are  often  ready  to  allow. 

Human  nature  camiot  bear  to  be  always  on  the  rack  of 
business,  and  the  charms  of  sense  die  out  with  their  grat- 
ification. Man,  oppressed  by  appetites,  weary  of  long 
exertion,  thirsts  for  refined  pleasure,  or  rushes  into  dissi- 
pations that  hasten  his  fall  and  ruin,  and  disturb  social 
order.  "Bacchanal  joys,  gambling,  follies  of  all  sorts  to 
disturb  ennui,  are  unavoidable  if  the  lawgiver  produces 
nothing  better.  A  man  of  public  business,  who  has  made 
nol)le  sacrifices  to  the  state,  is  apt  to  pay  for  them  with 
melancholy,  the  scholar  to  become  a  pedant,  and  the  peo- 
ple brutish,  without  the  stage.  The  stage  is  an  institution 
combining  amusement  with  instruction,  rest  with  exertion, 
where  no  faculty  of  the  mind  is  overstrained,  no  pleasure 
enjoyed  at  the  cost  of  the  whole.  When  melancholy  gnaws 
the  heart,  when  trouV)le  poisons  our  solitude,  when  we  are 
disgusted  with  the  world,  and  a  thousand  worries  oppress 
us,  or  when  our  energies  rtre  destroyed  by  over-exercise, 
the  stage  revives  us,  we  dream  of  another  sphere,  we  re- 
cover ourselves,  our  tori)id  nature  is  roused  by  noble  pas- 
sions, our  blood  circulates  more  healthily.  The  unhappy 
man  forgets  his  tears  in  weeping  for  another.  The  happ}' 
man  is  calmed,  the  secure  ma<le  provident.  Effeminate 
natures  are  steeled,  savages  made  man.  and,  as  the  supreme 
triumph  of  nature,  men  of  all  ranks,  zones,  and  conditions, 
emancipated  from  the  chains  of  conventionaHty  and  fash- 
ion, fraternize  here  in  a  universal  sympathy,  forget  the 
world,  and  come  nearer  to  their  hoavenl}- destination.  The 
indiviflual  shares  in  the  general  ecstacy,  and  his  breast  has 
now  only  space  for  an  emotion  :    he  is  a  man. 
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ON  THE   TRAGIC   ART. 

The  state  of  passion  in  itself,  independent!}-  of  the  good 
or  bad  influence  of  its  object  on  our  morality,  has  some- 
thing in  it  that  charms  us.  We  aspire  to  transport  our- 
selves into  that  state,  even  if  it  costs  ns  some  sacrifices. 
You  will  find  this  instinct  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  most 
habitual  pleasures.  As  to  the  nature  itself  of  the  atfection, 
whether  it  be  one  of  aversion  or  desire,  agreeable  or  pain- 
ful, this  is  what  we  take  little  into  consideration.  ICxpe- 
rience  teaches  us  that  painful  afl'ections  are  those  which 
have  the  most  attraction  for  us,  and  thus  that  the  pleasure 
we  take  in  an  affection  is  precisel}-  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
its  nature.  It  is  a  phenomenon  common  to  all  men,  that 
sad,  frightful  things,  even  the  horrible,  exercise  over  us 
an  irrisistible  seduction,  and  that  in  presence  of  a  scene 
of  desolation  and  of  terror  we  feel  at  once  repelled  and 
attracted  b}-  two  equal  forces.  Suppose  the  case  be  an 
assassination.  Then  every  one  crowds  round  the  narrator 
and  shows  a  marked  attention.  Any  ghost  story,  however 
embellished  by  romantic  circumstances,  is  greedil}'  de- 
voured by  us,  and  the  more  readily  in  proportion  as  the 
story  is  calculated  to  make  our  hair  stand  on  end. 

This  disposition  is  developed  in  a  more  lively  manner 
when  the  objects  themselves  ai*e  placed  before  our  ej-es. 
A  tempest  that  would  swallow  up  an  entire  fleet  would  be, 
seen  from  shore,  a  spectacle  as  attractive  to  our  imagina- 
tion as  it  would  be  shocking  to  our  heart.  It  would  be 
dillicult  to  believe  with  Lucretius  that  this  natural  pleasure 
results  from  a  comparison  between  our  own  safety  and  the 
danger  of  which  we  are  witnesses.  See  what  a  crowd 
accompanies  a  criminal  to  the  scene  of  his  punishment ! 
This  phenomenon  cannot  be  explained  either  by  the  pleas- 
ure of  satisf^'ing  our  love  of  justice,  nor  the  ignoble  joy 
of  vengeance.  Perhaps  the  unhappy  man  may  find  excuses 
in  the  hearts  of  those  present ;  perhaps  the  sincerest  pity 
takes  an  interest  in  his  reprieve  :    this  does  not  prevent  a 
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lively  curiosit}'  in  tlie  spectators  to  watch  his  expressions 
of  pain  with  e^'e  and  ear.  If  an  exception  seems  to  exist 
here  in  the  case  of  a  well-bred  man,  endowed  with  a 
delicate  sense,  this  does  not  impl}'  that  he  is  a  complete 
stranger  to  this  instinct ;  but  in  his  case  the  painful 
strength  of  compassion  carries  the  day  over  this  instinct, 
or  it  is  kept  under  by  the  laws  of  decency.  The  mun  of 
nature,  who  is  not  chained  down  by  any  feeling  of  human 
delicacy,  abandons  himself  without  any  sense  of  shame  to 
this  powerful  instinct.  This  attraction  must,  therefore,  ' 
have  its  spring  of  action  in  an  original  disposition,  and  it 
must  be  explained  by  a  psychological  law  common  to  the 
whole  species.  / 

But  if  it  seems  to  us  that  these  brutal  instincts  of  nature 
are  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  man,  and  if  we  hesi- 
tate, for  this  reason,  to  establish  on  this  fact  a  law  common 
to  the  whole  species,  yet  no  experiences  are  required  to 
prove,  with  the  completest  evidence,  that  the  pleasure  we 
take  in  painful  emotions  is  real,  and  that  it  is  general. 
The  painful  struggle  of  a  heart  drawn  asunder  between  its 
inclinations  or  contrary  duties,  a  struggle  which  is  a  cause 
of  misery  to  him  who  experiences  it,  delights  the  person 
who  is  a  mere  spectator.  We  follow  with  always  height- 
ening pleasure  the  progress  of  a  passion  to  the  abyss  into 
whicli  it  hurries  its  unhappy  victim.  The  same  delicate 
feeling  that  makes  us  turn  our  e3'es  aside  from  the  sight 
of  physical  suffering,  or  even  from  the  physical  expression 
of  a  purely  moral  pain,  makes  us  experience  a  pleasure 
heightened  in  sweetness,  in  the  sympathy  for  a  purely  moral 
pain.  The  interest  with  which  we  stop  to  look  at  the 
painting  of  these  kinds  of  objects  is  a  general  phenome- 
non. 

Of  course  this  can  onh-  be  understood  of  sympathetic 
affections,  or  those  felt  as  a  secondar}-  effect  after  their 
first  impression;  for  commonly  direct  and  personal  affec- 
tions immediately  call  into  life  in  us  the  instinct  of  our 
own  happiness,  the}'  take  up  all  our  thoughts,  and  seize 
hold  of  us  too  powerfully  to  allow  any  room  for  tiie  feeling 
of  pleasure  that  accompanies  them,  vvhen  the  affection  is 
freed  from  all  personal  relation.  Tluis,  in  the  mind  tliat 
is  really  u  prey  to  painful  passion,  the    feeling   of  pain 
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commands  all  others  notwithstanding  all  the  charm  that 
the  painting  of  its  moral  state  may  offer  to  the  hearers 
and  the  spectators.  And  yet  the  painful  affection  is  not 
deprived  of  all  pleasure,  even  for  him  who  experiences  it 
directly  ;  only  this  pleasure  differs  in  degree  according  to 
the  nature  of  each  person's  mind.  The  sports  of  chance 
would  not  have  half  so  much  attraction  for  us  were  there 
not  a  kind  of  enjoyment  in  anxiety,  m  doubt,  and  in  fear ; 
danger  would  not  be  encountered  from  mere  foolhardiness  ; 
and  the  ver}-  sympathy  which  interests  us  in  the  trouble  of 
another  would  not  be  to  us  that  pleasure  which  is  never 
more  lively  than  at  the  very  moment  when  the  illusion  is 
strongest,  and  when  we  substitute  ourselves  most  entirely 
in  the  place  of  the  person  who  suffers.  But  this  does  not 
imply  that  disagreeable  affections  cause  pleasure  of  them- 
selves, nor  do  I  think  any  one  will  uphold  this  view ;  it 
suffices  that  these  states  of  the  mind  are  the  conditions 
that  alone  make  possible  for  us  certain  kinds  of  pleasure. 
Thus  the  hearts  particularly  sensitive  to  this  kind  of 
pleasure,  and  most  greedy  of  them,  will  be  more  easily  led 
to  share  these  disagreeable  affections,  which  are  the  con- 
dition of  the  former ;  and  even  in  the  most  violent  storms 
of  passion  the}^  will  always  preserve  some  remains  of 
their  freedom. 

The  displeasure  we  feel  in  disagreeable  affections  comes 
from  the  relation  of  our  sensuous  faculty  or  of  our  moral 
faculty  with  their  object.  In  like  manner,  the  pleasure 
w^e  experience  in  agreeable  affections  proceeds  from  the 
very  same  source.  The  'degree  of  liberty  that  may  prevail 
in  the  affections  depends  on  the  proportion  l)etween  the 
moral  nature  and  the  sensuous  nature  of  a  man.  Now  it 
is  well  known  that  in  tlie  moral  order  there  is  nothing 
arbitrary  for  us,  that,  on  the  contrarv,  the  sensuous  instinct 
is  subject  to  the  laws  of  reason  and  consequently  depends 
more  or  less  on  our  will.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  we  can 
keep  our  liberty  full  and  entire  in  all  those  affections  that 
are  concei-ned  with  the  instinct  of  self-love,  and  that  we 
are  the  masters  to  determine  the  degree  which  the}-  ought 
to  attain.  This  degree  will  be  less  in  proportion  as  the 
moral  sense  in  a  man  will  prevail  over  the  instinct  of 
happiness,  and  as  by  obeying  the  universal  laws  of  reason 
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he  will  have  freed  himself  from  the  selfish  requirements  (> 
of  his  individualit}',  his  Ego.     A  man  of  this  kind  must*^, 
therefore,  in  a  state  of  passion,  feel  much  less  vividh'  the/ 
relation  of  an  object  with  his  own   instinct  of  happiness, 
and  consequently  he  will    be   much    less    sensible  of  the 
displeasure  that  arises  from  this  relation.     On  the  other 
hand,  he  will  be  perpetualh'  more  attentive  to  the  relation 
of  this  same  object  with  his  moral   nature,  and  for  this 
very  reason  he  will  be  more  sensible  to  the  pleasure  which 
the    relation   of  the   object    with    morality  often  mingles 
with  the  most  painful  affections.      A  mind  thus  constitutec 
is   better   fitted    than   all    others   to    enjoy   the   pleasur 
attaching  to  compassion,  and  even  to  regard  a  persona 
aflTection  as  an  object  of  simple  compassion.     Hence  the 
inestimable  value  of  a  moral  philosophy,  which,  1)3'  raising 
our  e^'es  constantly'  towards  general  laws,  weakens  in  us 
the  feeling  of  our  individualitv,  teaches  us  to  plunge  our 
paltr}'   personality   in  something    great,  and    enables   us 
thus  to  act   to  ourselves    as   to   strangers.     This  sublime 
state  of  the  mind  is  the  lot  of  strong  philosophic  minds, 
which  by  working  assiduously-  on  themselves  have  learned 
to  bridle  the  egotistical    instinct.     Even    the   most  cruel 
loss   does  not  drive  them    beyond    a   certain  degree  of 
sadness,  with  which  an   appreciable  sum  of  pleasure  can 
alwa^'s   be   reconciled.      These    souls,    which    are   alone 
capable  of  separating   themselves  from  themselves,  alone 
enjoj'  the  privilege  of  sympathizing  with  themselves  and 
of  receiving  of  their  own  sufferings  onh'  a  reflex,  softened 
by  sympathy. 

The  indications  contained  in  what  precedes  will  suffice 
to  direct  our  attention  to  the  sources  of  the  i)leasure  that 
the  affection  in  itself  causes,  more  particularly  the  sad 
affection.  We  iiavc  seen  that  this  pleasure  is  more  ener- 
getic in  moral  souls,  and  it  acts  with  greater  freedom  in 
proportion  as  the  soul  is  more  independent  of  the  ego- 
tistical instinct.  This  pleasure  is,  moreover,  more  vivid 
and  stronger  in  sad  affections,  when  self-love  is  painfully 
disquieted,  tlian  in  gay  affections,  which  imply  a  satisfac- 
tion of  self-love.  Accordingly  this  pleasure  increases 
when  the  egotistical  instinct  is  wounded,  and  diminishes 
when  that  instinct  is  flattered.     Now  we  only  know  of 
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two  sources  of  pleasure  —  the  satisfaction  of  the  instinct 
of  happiness,  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  moral  laws. 
Therefore,  when  it  is  shown  that  a  particular  pleasure 
does  not  emanate  from  the  former  source,  it  must  of 
necessity  issue  from  the  secoiul.  It  is  therefore  from  our 
moral  nature  that  issues  the  cliarm  of  tlic  painful  atlec- 
tions  shared  by  sympatliy,  and  the  pleasure  that  we  some- 
times feel  even  where  the  painful  atlection  directly  atiects 
ourselves. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  the 
pleasure  of  pity,  but  most  of  tliese  solutions  had  little 
chance  of  meeting  the  problem,  because  the  principle  of 
this  phenomenon  was  sought  for  rather  in  the  accompany- 
ing circumstances  than  in  the  nature  of  the  affection 
itself.  To  many  persons  the  pleasure  of  pity  is  simply 
the  pleasure  taken  b\'  the  miiul  in  exercising  its  own 
sensibility.  To  others  it  is  the  pleasure  of  occu[)yiug 
their  forces  energetically,  of  exercising  the  social  faculty 
vividly  —  in  short,  of  satisfying  the  instinct  of  restlessness. 
Others  again  make  it  derived  from  the  discovery  of 
morally  tine  features  of  character,  placed  in  a  clear  light 
by  the  struggle  against  adversity  or  against  the  passions. 
But  there  is  still  the  difficulty  to  explain  wh}-  it  should  be 
exactly  the  very  feeling  of  pain,  —  .s"(/ftr//<^  properly  so 
called,  —  that  in  objects  of  pit\'  attracts  us  with  the 
greatest  force,  while,  according  to  those  elucidations,  a 
less  degree  of  sutfering  ought  evidently  to  be  more  favor- 
able to  those  causes  to  which  the  source  of  the  emotion  is 
traced.  Various  matters  may,  no  doubt,  increase  the 
pleasure  of  the  emotion  without  occasioning  it.  Of  this 
nature  are  :  the  vividness  and  force  of  the  ideas  awakened 
in  our  imagination,  the  moral  excellence  of  the  sutfering 
persons,  the  reference  to  himself  of  the  person  feeling  pity. 
I  admit  that  the  sutlering  of  a  weak  soul,  and  the  pain 
of  a  wicked  character,  do  not  procure  us  this  enjoy- 
ment. But  this  is  because  the\-  do  not  excite  our  pity 
to  the  same  degree  as  the  hero  who  sutlers,  or  the  virtuous 
man  who  struggles.  Thus  we  are  constantly  brought 
back  to  the  first  question  :  why  is  it  precisely*  the  degree 
of  suffering  that  determines  the  degree  of  sympathetic 
pleasure  which  we  take  in  an   emotion?  and    one   answer 
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IV- 
only  is  possible ;   it  is  because  tlae  attack  made  on  our^^ 

sensibilit}-  is  precisely  the   condition    necessary  to  set  in    ? 

motion  that  qnalit}-  of  mind  of  which  the  activit}'  produces  *^^ 

the  pleasure  we  feel  in  sj^mpathetic  affections. 

Now  this  faculty  is  no  other  than  the  reason ;  and  / 
because  the  free  exercise  of  reason,  as  an  absolutely  inde- 
pendent activity,  deserves  par  excellence  the  name  of 
activitv  ;  as,  moreover,  the  heart  of  man  only  feels  itself 
perfecth'  free  and  independent  in  its  moral  acts,  it  follows 
that  the  charm  of  tragic  emotions  is  really  dependent  on 
the  fact  that  this  instinct  of  activity  finds  its  gratification 
in  them.  But,  even  admitting  this,  it  is  neither  the  great 
number  nor  the  vivacity  of  the  ideas  that  are  awakened 
then  in  our  imagination,  nor  in  general  the  exercise  of  the 
social  facult}',  but  a  certain  kind  of  ideas  and  a  certain 
activity  of  the  social  facult}'  brought  into  play  by  reason, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  this  pleasure. 

Thus  the  sympathetic  affections  in  general  are  for  us 
a  source  of  pleasure  because  the}'  give  satisfaction  to  our 
instinct  of  activit}',  and  the  sad  affections  produce  this 
effect  with  more  vividness  because  they  give  more  satis- 
faction to  this  instinct.  The  mind  only  reveals  all  its 
activit}'  when  it  is  in  full  possession  of  its  liberty,  when  it 
has  a  perfect  consciousness  of  its  rational  nature,  because 
it  is  only  then  that  it  displays  a  force  superior  to  all 
resistance. 

Hence  the  state  of  mind  which  allows  most  effectually 
the  manifestation  of  this  force,  and  awakens  most  success- 
fully its  activity,  is  that  state  which  is  most  suitable  to  a 
rational  being,  and  which  best  satisfies  our  instincts  of 
activit}- :  whence  it  follows  that  a  greater  amount  of 
pleasure  must  be  attached  necessaril}'  to  this  state.  Now 
it  is  the  tragic  states  that  place  our  soul  in  this  state,  and 
the  pleasure  found  in  them  is  necessarily  higher  than  the 
charm  produced  by  gay  affections,  in  the  same  degree  that 
UKn'al  power  in  us  is  superior  to  the  power  of  the  senses. 

Points  that  are  onl}-  subordinate  and  partial  in  a  systen: 
of  final  causes  ma}-  be  considered  by  art  independently  of 
that  relation  with  the  rest,  ami  may  be  converted  into 
principal  objects.  It  is  right  that  in  the  designs  of 
nature    [)leasure    should   only    be   a   mediate   end,    or   a 
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means ;  but  for  art  it  is  the  highest  end.  It  is  therefore 
essentially  important  for  art  not  to  neglect  tliis  high  enjoy- 
ment attaching"  to  tiie  tragic  emotion.  Now,  trar/ic  art,  ■/ 
taking  this  term  in  its  widest  acceptation,  is  that  among 
the  Hue  arts  which  proposes  as  its  principal  object  the 
pleasure  of  pity. 

Art  attains  its  end  bytlie  imitation  of  nature^  by  satis- 
fying the  conditions  which  make  pleasure  possible  in 
reality,  and  by  combining,  according  to  a  plan  traced  hy 
the  intelligence,  the  scattered  elements  furnished  by  na- 
ture, so  as  to  attain  as  a  principal  end  to  tliat  which,  for 
nature,  was  only  an  accessory  end.  Thus  tragic  art  ought 
to  imitate  nature  in  those  kinds  of  actions  that  are  spe- 
cially adapted  to  awaken  pity. 

It  follows  that,  in  order  to  determine  generally  the  sys- 
tem to  be  followed  b}'  tragic  art,  it  is  necessary  before  all 
things  to  know  on  what  conditions  in  real  life  the  pleasure 
of  the  emotion  is  commonly  produced  in  the  surest  and 
the  strongest  manner  ;  but  it  is  necessary  at  the  same  time 
to  pay  attention  to  the  circumstances  that  restrict  or  abso- 
lutely extinguish  this  pleasure. 

After  what  we  have  established  in  our  essay  "On  the 
Cause  of  the  Pleasure  we  derive  from  Tragic  Objects,"  it 
IS  known  that  in  ever}'  tragic  emotion  there  is  an  idea  of 
incongruity,  which,  though  the  emotion  may  be  attended 
with  charm,  must  alwa^ys  lead  on  to  the  conception  of  a 
higher  consistency.  Now  it  is  the  relation  that  these  two 
opposite  conceptions  mutually  bear  which  determines  in 
an  emotion  if  the  prevailing  impression  shall  be  pleas- 
urable or  the  reverse  If  the  conception  of  incongruity 
be  more  vivid  than  that  of  the  contrary,  or  if  the  end  sac- 
riticed  is  more  important  than  the  end  gained,  the  prevail- 
ing impression  will  always  be  displeasure,  whether  this  be 
understood  ohjectlreh/  of  the  human  race  in  general,  or 
only  snbjectioelii  of  certian  individuals. 

If  the  cause  tliat  has  produced  a  misfortune  gives  us  too 
nnich  displeasure,  our  compassion  for  the  victim  is  dimin-  // 
ished  thereby.  The  heart  cannot  feel  simultaneously,  in  a 
high  degree,  two  absolutely  contrary  affections.  Indigna- 
tion against  the  j^erson  who  is  the  primary  cause  of  the 
suffering  becomes  the  prevailing  affection,  and  all  other 
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,  feeling  has  to  yield  to  it.  Thus  our  interest  is  always  en- 
feebled when  the  unhappy  man  whom  it  would  be  desirable 
to  pity  had  cast  himself  into  ruin  by  a  personal  and  an 
inexcusable  lault ;  or  if,  being  able  to  save  himself,  he  did 
not  do  so,  either  through  feebleness  of  mind  or  pusillan- 
imity The  interest  we  take  in  unhappy  King  Lear,  ill- 
treated  by  two  ungrateful  daughters,  is  sensibly  lessened 
by  the  circumstance  that  this  aged  man,  in  his  second 
childhood,  so  weakly  gave  up  his  crown,  and  divided  his 
love  among  his  daughters  with  so  little  discernment.  In 
the  tragedy  of  Kronegk,  "-  Olinda  and  Sophronia,"  the 
most  terrible  suffering  to  which  we  see  these  martyrs  to 
their  faith  exposed  onl}-  excites  our  pity  feebly,  and  all 
their  heroism  only  stirs  our  admiration  moderately,  be- 
cause madness  alone  can  suggest  the  act  bv  which  Olinda 
has  placed  himself  and  all  his  people  on  the  brink  of  the 
precipice. 

Our  pity  is  equally  lessened  when  the  primary*  cause  of 
a  misfortune,  whose   innocent  victim  ought  to  inspire  us 

j  with  compassion,  fills  our  mind  with  horror.  Wiien  the 
tragic  poet  cannot  clear  himself  of  his  plot  without  intro- 
ducing a  wretcli,  and  when  lie  is  reduced  to  derive  the 
greatness  of  suffering  from  the  greatness  of  wickedness, 
the  supreme  beauty  of  his  work  must  alwa3's  be  seriously 
injured.  lago  and  Ladv  Macbeth  in  Shakspeare,  Cleo- 
patra in  the  tragedy  of  "  Rodogune,"  or  Franz  Moor  in 
"  The  Robbers,"  are  so  many  proofs  in  support  of  this  as- 

isertion.  A  poet  who  understands  his  real  interest  will  not 
bring  about  tlie  catastrophe  through  a  malicious  will  which 
proposes  misfortune  as  its  end;  nor,  and  still  less,  by 
want  of  understanding :  but  rather  through  the  imperious 
force  of  circumstances.  If  this  catastrophe  does  not 
come  from  moral  sources,  but  from  outward  things,  which 
have  no  volition  and  are  not  subject  to  any  will,  the  pity 
we  experience  is  more  pure,  or  at  all  events  it  is  not  weak- 
ened by  any  idea  of  moral  incongruity.  But  then  the 
spectator  cannot  be  spared  the  disagreeable  feeling  of  an 
incongruity  in  the  order  of  nature,  which  can  alone  save 
in  such  a  case  moral  propriety.  Pity  is  far  more  excited 
when  it  has  for  its  object  both  him  who  suffers  and  him 
who  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  suffering.     This  can  only 
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/happen  when  the  latter  has  neither  ehcited  our  contempt 
/nor  our  hatred,  but  when  he  has  been  brought  against  his 
inclination  to  become  the  cause  of  this  misfortune.  It  is 
a  singular  beauty  of  the  German  pla}'  of  "Iphigenia" 
that  the  King  of  Tauris,  the  only  obstacle  who  tliwarts 
the  wishes  of  Orestes  and  of  his  sister,  never  loses  our 
esteem,  and  that  we  love  him  to  the  end. 

There  is  something  superior  even  to  this  kind  of  emo- 
tion ;  this  is  the  case  when  the  cause  of  the  misfortune 
not  only  is  in  no  wa}'  repugnant  to  morality,  but  onl}'  be-  j^ 
comes  possible  through  moralit}',  and  when  the  reciprocal 
suffering  comes  simpl}'  from  the  idea  that  a  fellow-creature 
has  been  made  to  suffer.  This  is  the  situation  of  Chimene 
and  Rodrigue  in  "  The  Cid  "  of  Pierre  Corneille,  which  is 
undeniably  in  point  of  intrigue  the  masterpiece  of  the 
tragic  stage.  Honor  and  filial  love  arm  the  hand  of  Rod- 
rigue against  the  father  of  her  whom  he  loves,  and  his 
valor  gives  him  the  victory.  Honor  and  filial  love  rouse 
up  against  him,  in  tlie  person  of  Chimene,  the  daughter 
of  his  victim,  an  accuser  and  a  formidable  persecutor. 
Both  act  in  opposition  to  their  inclination,  and  they  trem- 
ble with  anouish  at  the  thouoht  of  tlie  misfortune  of  the 
object  against  which  they  arm  themselves,  in  proportion 
as  zeal  inspires  them  for  their  duty  to  inflict  this  misfor- 
tune. Accord ingl}'  both  conciliate  our  esteem  in  the  high- 
est sense,  as  they  accomplish  a  moral  duty  at  the  cost  of 
inclination  ;  both  inflame  our  pity  in  the  highest  degree, 
because  they  suffer  spontaneously  for  a  motive  that  ren- 
ders them  in  the  highest  degree  to  be  respected.  It  re- 
sults from  this  that  our  pity  is  in  this  case  so  little  modi- 
fied by  any  opposite  feeling  that  it  burns  rather  with  a 
double  flame  ;  onl}'  the  impossil)ility  of  reconciling  the 
idea  of  misfortune  with  the  idea  of  a  morality  so  deserving 
of  ha2:)piness  might  still  disturb  our  sj'mpathetic  pleasure, 
and  spread  a  shade  of  sadness  over  it.  It  is  besides  a 
great  point,  no  doubt,  that  the  discontent  given  us  bj-  this 
contradiction  does  not  bear  upon  our  moral  being,  but  is 
turned  aside  to  a  harmless  place,  to  necessity  only  ;  but 
this  blind  subjection  to  destiu}'  is  always  afflicting  and 

^     humiliating  for  free    beings,   who    determine  themselves. 

I      This  is  the   cause   that   always   leaves   something   to  be 
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wished  for  even  in  tlie  best  Greek  pieces.  In  all  these 
pieces,  at  the  bottom  of  the  plot  it  is  always  fatalit}'  that 
is  appealed  to,  and  in  this  there  is  a  knot  that  cannot  be 
unravelled  b}-  our  reason,  which  wishes  to  solve  every- 
thing. 

But  even  this  knot  is  untied,  and  with  it  vanishes  every    f 
shade  of  displeasure,  at  the  highest  and  last  step  to  which    j 
man  perfected  b}-  morality  rises,  and  at  the  highest  point    / 
which  is  attained  b}-  the  art  which  moves   the  feelings. 
This  happens  when  the  very  discojitent  with  destinj'  be-    ^ 
comes  effaced,  and  is  resolved  in  a  presentiment  or  ratherQ 
a  clear  consciousness  of  a  teleological   concatenation  of  |^ 
things,  of  a  sublime  order,  of  a  beneficent  will.     Then,       > 
to  the  pleasure  occasioned  in  us  by  moral  consistency  is  1/ 
joined  the  invigorating  idea  of  the  most  perfect  suitability 
in  the  great  whole  of  nature.     In  this  case  the  thing  that 
seemed  to  militate  against  this  order,  and  that  caused  us 
pain,  in  a  particular  case,  is  only  a  spur  that  stimulates 
our  reason  to  seek  in  general  laws  for  the  justification  of  i 
this  particular  case,  and  to  solve  the  problem  of  this  sepa;-^ 
rate  discord  in  the  centre  of  the  general  harmony.     Gree 
art  never  rose  to  this  supreme  serenity  of  tragic  emotion 
because  neither  the  national  religion,  nor  even  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  Greeks,  lighted  their  step  on  this  advanced  road. ' 
It  was  reserved  for  modern  art,  which  enjoys  the  i)rivilege/ 
of  finding  a  purer  matter  in  a  purer  philosophy,  to  satisf;y 
also  this  exalted  want,  and  thus  to  display  all  the  moraf 
dignity  of  art. 

If  yve  moderns  must  resign  ourselves  never  to  re- 
produce Greek  art  because  the  philosophic  genius  of  our 
age,  and  modern  civilization  in  general  are  not  favorable 
to  poetry,  these  influences  are  at  all  events  less  hurtful  to 
tragic  art,  which  is  based  rather  on  the  moral  element. 
Perhaps  it  is  in  the  case  of  this  art  only  that  our  civiliza- 
tion repairs  the  injury  that  it  has  caused  to  art  in  general. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  tragic   emotion  is  weakened 
by  the  admixture  of  conflicting  ideas  and  feelings,  and  the^ 
charm  attaching  to  it  is  thus  diminished,  so   this  emotiori' 
can  also,  on  the  contrary,  by  ai)i)roaching  the  excess  of 
direct  and  personal  affection,  becoiiie  exaggerated  to  the 
point  where  pain  carries  the  day  over  pleasure.     It  has 
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been  remarked  that  displeasure,  in  tlie  affections,  comes 
from  the  relation  of  their  ol)ject  with  our  senses,  in  the 
saraewa\'as  the  pleasure  felt  in  them  comes  from  the  rela- 
tion of  the  affection  itself  to  our  moral  faculty.  This 
implies,  then,  between  our  senses  and  our  moral  facult}'  a 
determined  relation,  which  decides  as  regards  the  relation 
between  pleasure  and  displeasure  in  tragic  emotions.  Nor 
could  this  relation  be  modified  or  overthrown  without 
overthrowing  at  the  same  time  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
displeasure  which  we  find  in  the  emotions,  or  even  without 
changing  them  into  tlieir  opposites.  In  the  same  ratio 
that  the  senses  are  vividly'  roused  in  us,  the  influence  of 
moralitj'  will  be  pi-oportionately  diminished  ;  and  recipro- 
cally, as  the  sensuous  loses,  morality  gains  ground.  There- 
fore that  which  in  oui*  hearts  gives  a  preponderance  to  the 
sensuous  facult}-,  must  of  necessity,  by  placing  restrictions 
on  the  moral  faculty,  diminish  the  pleasme  that  we  take  in 
tragic  emotions,  a  pleasure  which  emanates  exclusively 
from  this  moral  faculty.  In  like  manner,  all  that  in  our 
heart  impresses  an  impetus  on  this  latter  faculty,  must 
blunt  the  stimulus  of  pain  even  in  direct  and  personal 
allections.  Now  our  sensuous  nature  actually  acquires 
this  preponderance,  when  the  ideas  of  suffering  rise  to  a 
degree  of  vividness  that  no  longer  allows  us  to  distinguish 
a  s^^mpathetic  affection  from  a  personal  affection,  or  our 
own  proper  Ego  from  the  subject  that  suffers,  —  realit}',  in 
short,  from  poetry-.  The  sensuous  also  gains  the  upper 
hand  when  it  finds  an  aliment  in  the  great  number  of  its 
objects,  and  in  that  dazzling  light  which  an  over-excited 
imagination  diffuses  over  it.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is 
more  fit  to  reduce  the  sensuous  to  its  proper  bounds  than 
to  place  alongside  it  super-sensuous  ideas,  moral  ideas,  to 
which  reason,  oppressed  just  before,  clings  as  to  a  kind  of 
spiritual  props,  to  right  and  raise  itself  above  the  fogs  of 
the  sensuous  to  a  serener  atmosphere.  Hence  the  great 
charm  which  general  truths  or  moral  sentences,  scattered 
opportunel}'  over  dramatic  dialogue,  have  for  all  cultivated 
nations,  and  the  almost  excessive  use  that  the  Greeks  made 
of  them.  Nothing  is  more  agreeable  to  a  moral  soul  than 
to  have  the  power,  after  a  purel}-  passive  state  that  has 
lasted  too  long,  of  escaping  from  the  subjection  of  the 
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senses,  and  of  being  recalled  to  its  spontaneous  activity,     , 
and  restored  to  the  possession  of  its  libert}'.  » 

These  are  the  remarks  ^  had  to  make  respecting  the 
causes  tliat  restrict  our  pity  and  place  an  obstacle  to  our 
pleasure  in  tragic  emotions.  I  have  next  to  show  on  what 
conditions  pity  is  solicited  and  the  pleasure  of  the  emotion 
excited  in  the  most  infallible  and  energetic  manner. 

Every  feeling  of  pity  implies  the  idea  of  suffering,  and  / 
the  degree  of  pity  is  regulated  according  to  the  degree  / 
more  or  less  of  vividness,  of  truth,  of  intensit}',  and  of  1 
duration  of  this  idea. 

1st.  The  moral  facultj'  is  provoked  to  reaction  in  pro- 
portion to  the  vividness  of  ideas  in  the  soul,  which  incites  ( 
it  to  activity  and  solicits  its  sensuous  facult}'.  Now  the  \ 
ideas  of  suffering  are  conceived  in  two  different  manners, 
which  are  not  equalh'  favorable  to  the  vividness  of  the 
impression.  The  sufferings  that  we  witness  affect  us 
incomparably  more  than  those  that  we  have  through  a 
description  or  a  narrative.  The  former  suspend  in  us  the 
free  plav  of  the  fancy,  and  striking  our  senses  immediately 
penetrate  by  the  shortest  road  to  our  heart.  In  the  nar- 
rative, on  the  contrary,  the  particular  is  first  raised  to  the 
general,  and  it  is  from  this  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
special  case  is  afterwards  derived  ;  accordingly,  merely  b}' 
this  necessary  o[)eration  of  the  understanding,  the  impres- 
sion already  loses  greatly  in  strengtli.  Now  a  weak  im- 
pression cannot  take  complete  possession  of  our  mind, 
and  it  will  allow  other  ideas  to  disturb  its  action  and  to 
dissipate  the  attention.  Ver}-  frequentk,  moreover,  the 
narrative  account  transports  us  from  the  moral  disposition, 
in  which  the  acting  person  is  placed,  to  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  narrator  himself,  wliieh  breaks  up  the  illusion  so 
necessary  for  pit}'.  In  every  case,  when  the  narrator  in 
person  puts  himself  forward,  a  certain  stoppage  takes 
place  in  the  action,  and,  as  an  unavoidable  result,  in  our 
sympathetic  affection.  This  is  what  happens  even  when 
the  dramatic  poet  forgets  himself  in  the  dialogue,  and 
puts  in  the  mouth  of  his  dramatic  persons  reflections  that 
could  on!}-  enter  the  mind  of  a  di.sinterested  spectator. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  a  single  one  of  our  modern 
tragedies  quite  free  from  this  defect ;  but  the  French  alone 
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have  made  a  rule  of  it.  Let  us  infer,  then,  that  the  imme- 
diate vivid  and  sensuous  presence  of  the  object  is  necessary 
to  give  to  the  ideas  impressed  on  us  by  suti'ering  that  strength 
witliout  which  the  emotion  could  not  rise  to  a  high  degree. 
,  2d.  But  we  can  receive  the  most  vivid  impressions  of 
the  idea  of  suffering  without,  however,  being  led  to  a 
remarkable  degree  of  pity,  if  these  impressions  lack  truth. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  should  form  of  suflering  an  idea 
of  such  a  nature  that  we  are  obliged  to  share  and  take 
part  in  it.  To  this  end  there  must  be  a  certain  agreement 
between  this  suffering  and  something  that  we  have  already 
|in  us.  In  other  words,  pity  is  only  possible  inasmuch  as 
we  can  prove  or  suppose  a  resemblance  between  ourselves 
and  the  subject  that  suffers.  Everywhere  where  this 
resemblance  makes  itself  known,  pity  is  necessary  ;  where 
this  resemblance  is  lacking,  pity  is  impossible.  The  more 
visible  and  the  greater  is  the  resemblance,  the  more  vivid 
is  our  pity  ;  and  they  mutually  slacken  in  dependence  on 
each  other.  In  order  that  we  may  feel  the  afiections  of 
another  after  him,  all  the  internal  conditions  demanded  by 
this  affection  must  be  found  beforehand  in  us,  in  order 
that  the  external  cause  which,  b}'  meeting  with  the  inter- 
nal conditions,  has  given  birth  to  the  aflection,  may  also 
produce  on  us  a  like  effect.  It  is  necessary  that,  without 
doing  violence  to  ourselves,  we  should  be  able  to  exchange 
persons  with  another,  and  transport  our  Ego  by  an  instan- 
taneous substitution  in  the  state  of  the  subject.  Now,  how 
is  it  possible  to  feel  in  us  the  state  of  another,  if  we  have 
not  beforehand  recognized  ourselves  in  this  other. 

This  resemblance  bears  on  the  totality  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  mind,  in  as  far  as  that  is  necessary  and  uni- 
versal. Now,  this  character  of  necessity  and  of  univer- 
sality belongs  especially  to  our  moral  nature.  The  faculty 
of  feeling  can  be  determined  differentl}'  by  accidental 
causes  :  our  cognitive  faculties  themselves  depend  on  va- 
riable conditions :  the  moral  faculty  only  has  its  principle 
in  itself,  and  by  that  very  fact  it  can  best  give  us  a  general 
measure  and  a  certain  criterion  of  this  resemblance. 
Thus  an  idea  which  we  find  in  accord  with  our  mode  of 
thinking  and  of  feeling,  which  offers  at  once  a  certain  rela- 
tionship with  the  train  of  our  own  ideas,  which  is  easily 
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grasped  by  our  heart  and  our  mind,  we  call  a  true  idea. 
If  this  relationship  bears  on  wliat  is  peculiar  to  our  heart, 
on  tlie^>r/ra^(;  determinations  tliat  modifv  in  us  the  common 
fundamentals  of  human  it}',  and  which  may  be  withdrawn 
Avithout  altering  this  general  character,  this  idea  is  then 
simply  true /'or  us.  If  it  bears  on  the  general  and  neces- 
sary form  that  we  suppose  in  tlie  wliole  species,  the  truth 
of  this  idea  ought  to  be  held  to  be  equal  to  objective  truth. 
For  the  Roman,  tlie  sentence  of  the  first  Brutus  and  the* 
suicide  of  Cato  are  of  subjective  trutii.  The  ideas  and 
the  feelings  that  have  inspired  the  actions  of  these  two 
men  are  not  an  immediate  consequence  of  human  nature 
in  general,  but  the  mediate  consequence  of  a  human  nature 
determined  by  particular  modifications.  To  share  with 
them  these  feelings  we  must  have  a  Roman  soul,  or  at 
least  l)e  capable  of  assuming  for  a  moment  a  Roman  soul. 
ItsuHices,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  a  man  in  f/eneral,  to 
be  vividly  touched  by  the  heroic  sacrifice  of  Leonidas,  by 
tlie  quiet  resignation  of  Aristides,  b}-  the  voluntary  death 
of  Socrates,  and  to  be  moved  to  tears  b}'  the  terrible 
chanoes  in  the  fortunes  of  Darius.  We  attribute  to  these 
kinds  of  ideas,  in  opposition  to  the  preceding  ones,  an 
objective  truth  because  they  agree  with  the  nature  of  all 
luiman  suljjects,  which  gives  them  a  character  of  univer- 
sality and  of  necessit}'  as  strict  as  if  they  were  independ- 
ent of  every  subjective  condition. 

Moreover,  although  the  subjectively  true  description  is 
based  on  accidt^ntal  determinations,  tliis  is  no  reason  for 
confounding  it  with  an  arbitrary  description.  After  all, 
the  subjectively  true  emanates  also  from  the  general  consti- 
tution of  the  luunan  soul,  modified  only  in  particular 
directions  by  special  circumstances  ;  and  the  two  kinds  of 
truth  are  equally  necessary  conditions  of  the  human  mind. 
If  the  resoluti(jn  of  Cato  were  in  contradiction  with  the 
general  laws  of  iuinian  nature,  it  could  not  be  true,  even 
subjectively.  Tlie  only  ditference  is  that  the  ideas  of  the 
second  kind  are  enclosed  in  a  narrower  sphere  of  action  ; 
])ecause  the}'  imply,  besides  the  general  modes  of  the 
human  mind,  other  special  determinations.  Tragedy  can 
make  use  of  it  with  a  very  intense  ettect,  if  it  will  renounce 
the  extensive  eifect ;  still  the  unconditionally  true,  what 
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is  purely  human  in  human  relations,  will  be  alwa^ys  the 
richest  matter  for  the  tragic  poet,  because  this  ground  is 
the  only  one  on  which  tragedy,  without  ceasing  to  aspire 
to  strength  of  expression  can  be  certain  of  the  generality 
of  this  impression. 

3d.  Besides  the  vividness  and  the  truth  of  traffic 
pictures,  there  must  also  be  completeness.  None  of  the 
external  data  that  are  necessary  to  give  to  the  soul  tlie 
desired  movement  ought  to  be  omitted  in  the  representation. 
In  order  that  the  spectator,  however  Roman  his  sentiments 
may  be,  may  understand  the  moral  state  of  Cato —  that  he 
may  make  his  own  tlie  high  resolution  of  the  republican, 
this  resolution  must  have  its  principle,  not  only  in  the 
mind  of  the  Roman,  but  also  iu  the  circumstances  of  the 
action.  His  external  situation  as  well  as  his  internal 
situation  must  be  before  our  e3-es  in  all  their  consequences 
and  extent:  and  we  must,  lastlj',  have  unrolled  before  us, 
without  omitting  a  single  link,  the  whole  chain  of  deter- 
minations to  wliicli  are  attached  the  high  resolution  of  the 
Roman  as  a  necessary-  consequence.  It  may  be  said  in 
general  that  without  this  third  condition,  even  the  truth 
of  a  painting  cannot  be  recognized  ;  for  the  similarity  of 
circumstances.,  which  ought  to  be  fullv  evident,  can  alone 
justify  our  judgment  on  tlie  similarity  of  ihc  /eel ings, 
since  it  is  only  from  the  competition  of  external  conditions 
and  of  internal  conditions  tliat  the  affective  phenomenon 
results.  To  decide  if  we  should  have  acted  like  Cato,  we 
must  before  all  things  transport  ourselves  in  thouglit  to 
the  external  situation  in  which  Cato  was  placed,  and  then 
onl}'  Ave  are  entitled  to  place  our  feelings  alongside  liis, 
to  pronounce  if  there  is  or  is  not  likeness,  and  to  give  a 
verdict  on  the  truth  of  these  feelings. 

A  complete  picture,  as  I  understand  it,  is  onlj'  possible 
by  the  concatenation  of  several  separate  ideas,  and  of 
several  separate  feelings,  which  are  connected  together  as 
cause  and  effect,  and  which,  in  their  sum  total,  form  one 
single  whole  for  our  cognitive  faculty.  All  these  ideas,  in 
order  to  affect  us  closely-,  must  make  an  immediate  impres- 
sion on  our  senses;  and,  as  the  narrative  form  always 
weakens  this  impression,  the3^  must  be  produced  by  a 
present  action.     Thus,  in  order  that  a  tragic  picture  may 
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be  complete,  a  whole  series  is  required  of  particular 
actions,  rendered  sensuous  and  connected  with  the  tragic 
action  as  to  one  whole. 

4th.  it  is  necessar3-,  lastl}',  that  the  ideas  we  receive  of 
suffering  should  act  on  us  in  a  durable  manner,  to  excite 
in  us  a  high  degree  of  emotion.  The  affection  created  in 
us  by  the  suffering  of  another  is  to  us  a  constrained  state, 
from  which  we  hasten  to  get  free  ;  and  the  illusion  so  neces- 
sary for  pit}'  easily  disappears  in  this  case.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  necessit}'  to  fasten  the  mind  closely  to  these  ideas,  and 
not  to  leave  it  the  freedom  to  get  rid  too  soon  of  the 
illusion.  The  vividness  of  sudden  ideas  and  the  energy 
of  sudden  impressions,  which  in  rapid  succession  affect  our 
senses,  would  not  suffice  for  this  end.  For  the  power  of 
reaction  in  the  mind  is  manifested  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  force  witli  which  the  receptive  facult}'  is  solicited,  and 
it  is  manifested  to  triumph  over  this  impression.  Now, 
the  poet  w'lio  wishes  to  move  us  ought  not  to  weaken  this 
independent  power  in  us,  for  it  is  exactly  In  the  struggle 
l)etweeu  it  and  the  suffering  of  our  sensuous  nature  that 
the  higher  charm  of  tragic  euiotions  lies.  In  order  that  "^ 
the  heart,  in  spite  of  that  spontaneous  force  which  reacts 
against  sensuous  affections,  ma}'  remain  attached  to  the 
impressions  of  sufferings,  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  that 
these  impressions  should  be  cleverh'  suspended  at  intervals, 
or  even  interrupted  and  intercepted  by  contrary  im- 
pressions, to  return  again  with  twofold  energ}'  and  renew 
more  IVequentl}-  the  vividness  of  the  first  impression. 
Against  the  exhaustion  and  languor  that  result  from  habit, 
the  most  effectual  remedy  is  to  propose  new  objects  to  the 
senses  ;  this  variety  retempers  them,  and  the  gradation 
of  impressions  calls  forth  the  innate  faculty,  and  makes  it 
employ  a  proportionatel}'  stronger  resistance.  This  faculty 
ought  to  be  incessantly  occupied  in  maintaining  its  inde- 
pendence against  the  attacks  of  t)ie  senses,  but  it  must 
not  triumph  before  the  end,  still  less  must  it  succumb  ni 
the  struggle.  Otherwise,  in  the  former  case,  suffering,  '^' 
and,  in  the  latter,  moral  activity  is  set  aside  ;  while  it  is 
the  union  of  tliese  two  tliat  can  alone  elicit  emotion.  Tlie 
great  secret  of  the  tragic  art  consists  precisely  in  manag- 
ing this  struggle  well ;  it  is  in  this  tliat  it  shows  itself  in 
the  most  brilliant  light. 
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For  this,  a  succession  of  alternate  ideas  is  required ; 
therefore  a  suitable  combination  is  wanted  of  several  par- 
ticular actions  corresponding  with  these  diti'erent  ideas  ; 
actions  round  which  the  principal  action  and  the  tragic 
impression  which  it  is  wished  to  produce  through  it  unroll 
themselves  like  the  j'arn  from  the  distaff,  and  end  by 
enlacing  our  souls  in  nets,  through  which  the}'  cannot 
break.  Let  me  be  permitted  to  make  use  of  a  simile,  by 
saying  that  the  artist  ought  to  begin  by  gathering  up  with 
parsimonious  care  all  the  separate  rays  that  issue  from 
the  object  by  aid  of  which  he  seeks  to  produce  the  tragic 
effect  that  he  has  in  view,  and  these  rays,  in  his  hands, 
become  a  lightning  flash,  setting  the  hearts  of  all  on  fire. 
The  tyro  casts  suddenly  and  vainl}'  all  the  thunderbolts 
of  horror  and  fear  into  the  soul ;  the  artist,  on  the  contrary, 
advances  step  b}'  step  to  his  end  ;  he  only  strikes  with 
measured  strokes,  but  he  penetrates  to  tiie  depth  of  our 
soul,  precisely  because  he  has  onl}'  stirred  it  by  degrees. 

If  we  now  form  the  proper  deductions  from  the  previous 
investigation,  the  following  will  be  the  conditions  that 
form  bases  of  the  tragic  art.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  object  of  our  pity  sht)uld  belong  to  our  own 
species  —  I  mean  belong  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  — 
and  that  the  action  in  which  it  is  sought  to  interest  us  be 
a  moral  action  ;  that  is,  an  action  comprehended  in  the 
field  of  free-will.  It  is  necessary,  in  the  second  place, 
that  suffering,  its  sources,  its  degrees,  should  be  completely 
communicated  by  a  series  of  events  chained  together.  It 
is  necessary,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  object  of  the 
passion  be  rendered  present  to  our  senses,  not  in  a  mediate 
wa}'  and  by  description,  but  immediately  and  in  action. 
In  tragedy  art  unites  all  these  conditions  and  satisfies 
them. 

According  to  these  principles  tragedy  might  be  defined 
as  the  poetic  imitation  of  a  coherent  series  of  particular 
events  (forming  a  complete  action)  :  an  imitation  which 
shows  us  man  in  a  state  of  suffering,  and  which  has  for  its 
epd  to  excite  our  pity. 

I  say  first  that  it  is  the  imitatio7i  of  an  action  ;  and  this 
idea  of  imitation  already  distinguishes  tragedy  from  the 
other  kinds  of  poetry,  which  only  narrate  or  describe.     In 
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tragedy  particular  events  are  presented  to  our  imagination 
or  to  our  senses  at  the  very  time  of  their  accomplishment ; 
the}'  are  present,  we  see  them  inunediatel}',  without  the 
intervention  of  a  third  person.  The  epos,  the  romance, 
simple  narrative,  even  in  their  form,  withdraw  action  to  a 
distance,  causing  the  narrator  to  come  between  the  acting 
person  and  the  reader.  Now  what  is  distant  and  past 
always  weakens,  as  we  know,  the  impressions  and  the 
sympathetic  affection ;  what  is  present  makes  them 
stronger.  All  narrative  forms  make  of  the  present  some- 
thing past ;  all  dramatic  form  makes  of  the  past  a  present. 

Secondly,  I  say  that  tragedy-  is  the  imitation  of  a  suc- 
cession of  ereuts,  of  an  action.  Tragedy  has  not  only  ' 
to  represent  by  imitation  the  feelings  and  the  affections  of 
tragic  persons,  but  also  the  events  that  have  produced 
these  feelings,  and  the  occasion  on  which  these  affections 
are  manifested.  This  distinguishes  it  from  lyric  poetry, 
and  from  its  different  forms,  which  no  doubt  offer,  like 
tragedy,  the  poetic  imitation  of  certain  states  of  the  mind, 
but  not  the  poetic  imitation  of  certain  actions.  An  eleg}', 
a  song,  an  ode,  can  place  before  our  e)'es,  by  imitation, 
the  moral  state  in  which  the  poet  actually  is  —  whether  he 
speaks  in  his  own  name,  or  in  that  of  an  ideal  person  —  a 
state  determined  b}'  particular  circumstances  ;  and  up  to 
this  point  these  lyric  forms  seem  certainly  to  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  idea  of  tragedy  ;  but  they  do  not  complete  that 
idea,  because  they  arc  confined  to  representing  our 
feelings.  There  are  still  more  essential  differences,  if  the 
end  of  these  lyrical  forms  and  that  of  tragedy  are  kept  in 
view. 

I  say,  in  the  third  place,  that  tragedy  is  the  imitation  of 
a  complete  action.  A  separate  event,  though  It  be  ever  so 
tragic,  does  not  in  itself  constitute  a  tragedy.  To  do  this, 
several  events  are  required,  based  one  on  the  other,  like 
cause  and  effect,  and  suitabh'  connected  so  as  to  form  a 
whole  ;  without  which  the  truth  of  the  feeling  represented, 
of  tlie  character,  etc.  —  that  is,  their  conformity  with  the 
nature  of  our  mind,  a  conformity  which  alone  determines 
our  sympathy  —  will  not  be  recognized.  If  we  do  not  feel 
that  we  ourselves  in  similar  circumstances  should  have 
experienced    the    same    feelings    and    acted    in  the  same 
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wa}',  our  pity  would  not  be  awakened.  It  is,  therefore, 
important  that  we  should  be  al)le  to  follow  in  all  its 
concatenation  the  action  that  is  represented  to  us,  that 
we  should  see  it  issue  from  the  mind  of  the  agent  by  a 
natural  gradation,  under  the  influence  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  external  circumstances.  It  is  thus  that  we 
see  spring  up,  grow,  and  come  to  maturity  under  our  eyes, 
the  curiosit}-  of  Oedipus  and  the  jealous}-  of  lago.  It  is 
also  the  onl}'  way  to  fill  up  the  great  gap  that  exists 
between  the  joy  of  an  innocent  soul  and  the  torments  oi' 
a  guilt}'  conscience,  between  the  proud  serenity  of  the 
happy  man  and  his  terrible  catastrophe  ;  in  sliort,  between 
the  state  of  calm,  in  which  the  reader  is  at  the  beginning, 
'  and  the  violent  agitation  he  ought  to  experience  at  the  end. 
A  series  of  several  connected  incidents  is  required  to 
;  produce  in  our  souls  a  succession  of  different  movements 
I  which  arrest  the  attention,  which,  appealing  to  all  the 
/  faculties  of  our  minds,  enliven  our  instinct  of  activit}' 
when  it  is  exhausted,  and  which,  by  delaying  the  satis- 
faction of  this  instinct,  do  not  kindle  it  the  less.  Against 
the  suffering"  of  sensuous  nature  the  human  heart  has 
only  recourse  to  its  moral  nature  as  counterpoise.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary,  in  order  to  stimulate  this  in  a  more 
pressing  manner,  for  the  tragic  poet  to  prolong  the  torments 
of  sense,  but  be  must  also  give  a  glimpse  to  the  latter  of 
the  satisfaction  of  its  wants,  so  as  to  render  the  victory  of 
the  moral  sense  so  much  the  more  ditlicult  and  glorious. 
This  twofold  end  can  only  be  attained  by  a  succession  of 
actions  judiciousl}'  chosen  and  combined  to  this  end. 

In  the  fourth  place,  I  say  that  tragedy  is  the  poetic 
nnitatio/i  of  an  action  deserving  of  pit}',  and,  therefore, 
tragic  imitation  is  opposed  to  historic  imitation.  It  woukl 
onl}'  be  a  historic  imitation  if  it  proposed  a  historic  end, 
if  its  principal  object  were  to  teach  us  that  a  tiling  has 
taken  place,  and  how  it  took  place.  On  this  hypothesis  it 
ought  to  keep  rigorously  to  historic  accuracy,  for  it  w^ould 
only  attain  its  end  by  representing  faithfully  that  which 
really  took  place.  But  tragedy  has  a  poetic  end,  that  is  to 
say,  it  represents  an  action  to  move  us,  and  to  charm  our 
souls  by  the  medium  of  this  emotion.  If,  therefore,  a 
matter  being   given,  tragedy  treats  it    conformably  wif- 
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this  poetic   end,    which  is    proper  to  it,  it  becomes,  by 

,  that  very  thing,  free  in  its  iiritation.     It  is  a  right —  nay, 

more,  it  is  an  obHgation  —  for  traged}'  to  subject  historic 

'  truth  to  the  laws  of  poetry  ,  and  to  treat  its  matter  in 

conformity    with   requirements   of  this    art.      But    as    it 

cannot  attain  its  end,  whicli    is  emotion,  except  on  the 

condition  of  a  perfect  conformity  with  the  laws  of  nature, 

tragedy  is,    notwithstanding    its    freedom   in    regard   to 

1    histor}-,    strict!}'  subject    to  the   laws   of    natural  truth, 

\'  which,  in  opposition  to  the  truth  of  history,  takes  the 
name  of  poetic  truth.  It  may  thus  be  understood  how 
much  poetic  truth  ma}'  lose,  in  many  cases  by  a  strict 
observance  of  historic  truth,  and,  reciprocally,  how  much 
it  may  gain  by  even  a  very  serious  alteration  of  truth 
according  to  history.  As  the  tragic  poet,  like  poets  in 
general,  is  only  subject  to  the  laws  of  poetic  truth,  the 
most  conscientious  observance  of  historic  truth  could 
never  dispense  him  from  his  duties  as-  poet,  and  could 
never  excuse  in  him  any  infraction  of  poetic  truth  or  lack 
of  interest.  It  is,  therefore,  betraying  very  narrow  ideas 
on  tragic  art,  or  rather  on  poetry  in  general,  to  drag  the 
tragic  poet  before  the  tribunal  of  history,  and  to  require 
instniction  of  the  man  who  by  his  very  title  is  only  bound 
to  move  and  charm  you.  Even  supposing  the  poet,  by  a 
scrupulous  submission  to  historic  truth,  had  stripped 
himself  of  his  privilege  of  artist,  and  that  he  had  tacitly 
acknowledged  in  history  a  jurisdiction  over  his  work,  art 
retains  all  her  rights  to  summon  him  before  its  bar;  and 
pieces  such  as  "The  Death  of  Hermann,"  "  Minona," 
"  Fust  of  Stromberg,"  if  they  could  not  stand  the  test  on 
this  side,  would  only  be  tragedies  of  mediocre  value, 
notwithstanding  all  the  minuteness  of  costume  —  of  na- 
tional costume  —  and  of  the  manners  of  the  time. 
I  Fifthly,  tragedy  is  the  imitation  of  an  action  that  lets 
us  see  man  sufferiiu/.  The  word  man  is  essential  to  mark 
the  limits  of  tragedy.     Only  the  sutfering  of  a  being  like 

V-  ourselves  can  move  our  pity.  Thus,  evil  genii,  demons  — 
or  even  men  like  them,  without  morals  —  and  again  pure 
spirits,  without  our  weaknesses,  are  unfit  for  tragedy. 
The  very  idea  of  suffering  implies  a  man  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  term.     A   pure    spirit   cannot   sutler,   and  a  man 
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approaching  one  will  never  awaken  a  high  degree  of 
S3inpathy.  A  purely  sensuous  being  can  indeed  have 
terrible  suffering ;  but  without  moral  sense  it  is  a  prey  to 
it,  and  a  suffering  with  reason  inactive  is  a  disgusting 
spectacle.  The  tragedian  is  right  to  prefer  mixed  charac- 
ters, and  to  place  the  ideal  of  his  liero  half  way  between 
utter  perversity  and  entire  perfection. 

Lastl}',  tragedy  unites  all  these  requisites  to  excite  pit}'. 
Many  means  the  tragic  poet  takes  might  serve  another 
object ;  but  he  frees  himself  from  all  requirements  not 
relating  to  this  end,  and  is  thereby  obliged  to  direct 
hnnself  with  a  view  to  this  supreme  object. 

•The  final  aim  to  wliich  all  the  laws  tend  is  called  the  end 
of  any  style  of  poetry.  The  means  bj'  which  it  attains 
this  are  its  form.  The  end  and  form  are,  therefore, 
closelj- related.  The  form  is  determined  by  the  end,  and 
when  the  form  is  well  observed  the  end  is  generally 
attained.  Each  kind  of  poetry  having  a  special  end  must 
have  a  distinguishing  form.  What  it  exchisivel}'  produces 
it  does  in  virtue  of  this  special  nature  it  possesses.  The 
end  of  tragedy  is  emotion;  its  form  is  the  imitation  of  an 
action  that  leads  to  suffering.  Many  kinds  may  have  the 
same  object  as  tragedy,  of  emotion,  though  it  be  not  their 
principal  end.  Therefore,  what  distinguishes  tragedy  is 
the  relation  of  its  form  to  its  end,  the  way  in  which  it 
attains  its  end  b}'  means  of  its  subject. 

If  the  end  of  traged}'  is  to  awaken  sympathy,  and  its 
form  is  the  means  of  attaining  it,  the  imitation  of  an  action 
fit  to  move  must  have  all  that  favors  sympathy'.  Such  is 
the  form  of  tragedy. 

The  production  of  a  kind  of  poetry  is  perfect  when  the 
form  peculiar  to  its  kind  has  been  used  in  the  best  wa^'. 
Thus,  a  perfect  tragedy  is  that  where  the  form  is  best 
used  to  awaken  s^'mpathy.  Thus,  the  best  tragedy  is  that 
where  the  pity  excited  results  more  from  the  treatment  of 
the  poet  than  the  theme.     .Such  is  the  ideal  of  a  tragedy. 

A  good  number  of  tragedies,  though  fine  as  poems,  are 
bad  as  dramas,  because  they  do  not  seek  their  end  by 
the  best  use  of  tragic  form.  Others,  because  they  use 
the  form  to  attain  an  end  different  fi-om  tragedy.  Some 
very  popular  ones  only  touch  us  on  account  of  the  subject. 
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and  we  are  blind  enough  to  make  this  a  merit  in  the  poet. 
There  are  others  in  vvhicli  we  seem  to  have  quite  forgotten 
the  object  of  the  poet,  and,  contented  with  pretty  pla^s  of 
f:\ncy  and  wit,  we  issue  with  our  hearts  cold  from  the 
theatre.  Must  art,  so  holy  and  venerable,  defend  its  cause 
by  such  champions  before  such  judges?  The  indulgence 
of  the  public  only  emboldens  mediocrity  :  it  causes  genius 
to  blush,  and  discouraQ;es  it.  , 


OF    THE    CAUSE    OF    THE    PLEASURE    WE 
DERIVE    FROM    TRAGIC    OBJECTS. 

"Whatever  pains  some  modern  aesthetics  give  themselves 
to  establish,  contrary-  to  general  belief,  that  the  arts  of 
nnagmation  and  of  feeling  have  not  pleasure  for  their 
object,  and  to  defend  them  jigainst  this  degrading  accu- 
sation, this  belief  will  not  cease  :  it  reposes  upon  a  solid 
foundation,  and  the  fine  arts  would  renounce  with  a  bad 
grace  the  beneficent  mission  which  has  \n  all  times  been 
assigned  to  them,  to  accept  the  new  employment  to 
which  it  is  generously  proposed  to  raise  them.  Without 
troubling  themselves  whether  they  lower  themselves  in 
proposing  our  pleasure  as  object,  they  become  rather 
proud  of  the  advantages  of  reaching  immediately  an  aim 
never  attained  except  mediately  in  other  routes  followed 
by  the  activity  of  the  human  mind.  That  the  aim  of 
nature,  with  relation  to  man,  is  the  happiness  of  man, 
—  altliough  he  ought  of  himself,  in  his  moral  condncl, 
to  take  no  notice  of  this  aim,  —  is  what,  I  think,  cannot 
be  doubted  in  general  by  any  one  who  admits  that  nature 
has  an  aim.  Thus  the  fine  arts  have  the  same  aim  as 
nature,  or  rather  as  the  Author  of  nature,  namely,  to 
spread  pleasure  and  render  people  happy.  It  procures 
for  us  in  play  what  at  other  more  austere  sources  of  good 
to  man  we  extract  only  with  ditliculty.  It  .lavishes  as  a 
pure  gift  that  which  elsewhere  is  the  price  of  many  hard 
efforts.  With  what  labo*-,  what  application,  do  we  not 
pay  for  the  pleasures    ot    the  understanding ;   with    what 
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painful  sacrifices  the  approbation  of  reason  ;  with  what 
hard  privations  the  jo3-s  of  sense  !  And  if  we  abuse  these 
pleasures,  with  what  a  succession  of  evils  do  we  expiate 
excess  !  Art  alone  supplies  an  enjoyment  which  requires 
no  appreciable  effort,  wliich  costs  no  sacrifice,  and  which 
we  need  not  repay  with  repentance.  But  who  could  class 
the  merit  of  charming  in  this  manner  wilh  the  poor  merit 
of  amusing?  who  would  venture  to  den}-  the  former  of 
these  two  aims  of  the  fine  arts  solely  because  they  have  a 
tendency  higher  than  the  latter. 

The  praiseworthy  object  of  pursuing  everywhere  moral 
good  as  the  supreme  aim,  which  has  already  brought  forth 
in  art  so  much  mediocrity,  has  caused  also  in  theory  a 
similar  prejudice.  To  assign  to  the  fine  arts  a  really  ele- 
vated position,  to  conciliate  for  them  the  favor  of  the 
State,  the  veneration  of  all  men,  they  are  pushed  beyond 
their  true  domain,  and  a  vocation  is  imposed  upon  them 
contrary  to  their  nature.  It  is  supposed  that  a  great  ser- 
vice is  awarded  them  b^'  substituting  for  a  frivolous  aim 
—  that  of  charming  —  a  moral  aim;  and  their  influence 
upon  morality,  which  is  so  apparent,  necessarily  mditates 
in  favor  of  this  pretension.  It  is  found  illogical  that  the 
art  which  contributes  in  so  great  a  measure  to  the  devel- 
opment of  all  that  is  most  elevated  in  man,  should  pro- 
duce but  accessorily  this  effect,  and  make  its  chief  object 
an  aim  so  vulgar  as  we  imagine  pleasure  to  be.  But  this 
apparent  contradiction  it  would  be  very  easy  to  conciliate 
if  we  had  a  good  theory  of  pleasure,  and  a  complete  sj'S- 
tem  of  aesthetic  philosophy. 

It  would  result  from  this  theory  that  a  free  pleasure,  as 
that  which  the  fine  arts  procure  for  us,  rests  whollj-  upon 
moral  conditions,  and  all  tlie  moral  faculties  of  man  are 
exercised  in  it.  It  would  further  result  that  this  pleasure 
is  an  aim  which  can  never  be  attained  but  by  moral  means, 
and  consequently  that  art,  to  tend  and  perfectly  attain  to 
pleasure,  as  to  a  real  aim,  must  follow  the  road  of  healthy 
morals.  Thus  it  is  perfectly  indifierent  for  the  dignity  of 
art  whether  its  aim  should  be  a  moral  aim,  or  whether  it 
should  reach  only  through  moral  means  ;  for  in  both  cases 
it  has  always  to  do  with  the  morality,  and  must  be  rigor- 
ously in  unison  with  the  sentiment  of  dutv ;  but  for^the 
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perfection  of  art,  it  is  by  no  means  indifterent  which  of 
the  two  should  be  the  aim  and  which  the  means.  II"  it  is 
the  aim  that  is  morals  art  loses  all  tliat  by  which  it  is  pow- 
erful,—  I  mean  its  freedom,  and  that  which  gives  it  so 
much  influence  over  us  —  the  charm  of  pleasure.  The 
pla}'  which  recreates  is  changed  into  serious  occupation, 
and  3'et  it  is  precisely'  in  recreating  us  that  art  can  the 
better  complete  the  great  aflfair  —  the  moral  work.  It 
cannot  have  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  morals  but  in 
exercising  its  highest  testhetic  action,  and  it  can  only  pro- 
duce the  {esthetic  effect  in  its  highest  degree  in  fully  exer- 
cising its  libert}'. 

It  is  certain,  besides,  that  all  pleasure,  the  moment  it 
flows  from  a  moral  source,  renders  man  morally  better, 
and  then  the  effect  in  its  turn  becomes  cause.  The  pleas- 
ure we  find  in  what  is  beautiful,  or  touching,  or  sublime, 
strengthens  our  moral  sentiments,  as  the  pleasure  we  find 
in  kindness,  in  love,  etc.,  strengthens  these  inclinations. 
And  just  as  contentment  of  mind  is  the  sure  lot  of  the 
morally  excellent  man,  so  moral  excellence  willingly  ac- 
companies satisfaction  of  heart.  Thus  the  moral  efficacy 
of  art  is,  not  only  because  it  employs  moral  means  in  order 
to  charm  us,  but  also  because  even  the  pleasure  which  it 
procures  us  is  a  means  of  morality. 

There  are  as  many  means  bj-  which  art  can  attain  its 
aim  as  there  are  in  general  sources  from  which  a  free 
pleasure  for  the  mind  can  flow.  I  call  a  free  pleasure  that 
■whjch  brings  into  pla}' the  spiritual  forces  —  reason  and 
iQiagination  —  and  which  awakens  in  us  a  sentiment  by 
the  representation  of  an  idea,  in  contradistinction  to  phy- 
sical or  sensuous  pleasure,  which  places  our  soul  under 
the  dependence  of  the  blind  forces  of  nature,  and  where 
sensation  is  immediately  awakened  in  us  by  a  physical 
cause.  Sensual  pleasure  is  the  only  one  excluded  from 
the  domain  of  the  fine  arts  ;  and  the  talent  of  exciting 
this  kind  of  pleasure  could  never  raise  itself  to  the  dig- 
nit\'  of  an  art,  except  in  the  case  where  the  sensual  im- 
pressions are  ordered,  reinforced  or  moderated,  after  a 
])lan  which  is  the  production  of  art,  and  which  is  recog- 
nized by  representation.  Rut,  in  this  case  even,  that 
alone  here  can  merit  the  name  of  art  which  is  the  object 
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of  a  free  pleasure  —  T  mean  good  taste  in  the  regulation, 
which  pleases  oiir  understanding,  and  not  pliysical  charms 
themselves,  which  alone  flatter  our  sensibilitj'. 

The  general  source  of  all  pleasure,  even  of  sensual 
pleasure,  is  proprietv,  the  conformity-  with  the  aim. 
Pleasure  is  sensual  when  this  propriety  is  manifested  by 
means  of  some  necessary  law  of  nature  which  has  for 
physical  result  the  sensation  of  pleasure.  Thus  the  move- 
ment of  tlie  blood,  and  of  the  animal  life,  Avhen  in  con- 
formity with  the  aim  of  nature,  produces  in  certain 
organs,  or  in  the  entire  organism,  corporeal  pleasure  with 
all  its  varieties  and  all  its  modes.  We  feel  this  conformit}' 
by  the  means  of  agreeable  sensation,  but  we  arrive  at  no 
representation  of  it,  either  clear  or  confused. 

Pleasure  is  free  when  we  represent  to  ourselves  the  con- 
formability,  and  when  the  sensation  that  accompanies  this 
representation  is  agreeable.  Thus  all  the  representations 
by  which  we  have  notice  that  there  is  propriety  and  har- 
mony betAveen  the  end  and  the  means,  are  for  us  the 
sources  of  free  pleasure,  and  consequently  can  be  em- 
ployed to  this  end  by  the  fine  arts.  Thus,  all  the  repre- 
sentations can  be  placed  under  one  of  these  heads  :  the 
good,  the  true,  the  perfect,  the  beautiful,  the  touching,  the 
sublime.  The  good  especiall}'  occupies  our  reason  ;  the 
true  and  perfect,  our  intelligence  ;  the  beautiful  interests 
both  the  intelligence  and  the  imagination  ;  the  touching 
and  the  sublime,  the  reason  and  the  imagination.  It  is 
true  that  we  also  take  pleasure  in  the  charm  {lieiz)  or  the 
power  called  out  by  action  from  play,  but  art  uses  charm 
onl}"  to  accompany  the  higher  enjoyments  which  the  idea 
of  propriety  gives  to  us.  Considered  in  itself  the  charm 
or  attraction  is  lost  amid  the  sensations  of  life,  and  art 
disdains  it  together  with  all  merely  sensual  pleasures. 

We  could  not  establish  a  classification  of  the  fine  arts 
lOnly  upon  the  difference  of  the  sources  from  which  each 
of  them  draws  the  i)leasure  which  it  affords  us  ;  for  in  the 
same  class  of  the  fine  arts  many  sorts  of  pleasures  may 
enter,  and  often  all  together.  But  in  as  far  as  a  certain 
sort  of  i)leasure  is  pursued  as  a  principal  aim,  we  can 
make  of  it,  if  not  a  specific  character  of  a  class  properly 
so  called,  at  least  the  principle  and  the  tendency  of  a  class 
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in  the  works  of  art.  Thus,  for  example,  we  could  take 
the  arts  which,  above  all,  satisfy  the  intelligence  and  im- 
agination—  consequently  those  which  have  as  chief  object 
the  true,  the  perfect,  and  the  beautiful  —  and  unite  them 
under  the  name  of  fine  arts  (arts  of  taste,  arts  of  intelli- 
gence) ;  those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  especially  occupy 
the  imagination  and  the  reason,  and  which,  in  conse- 
quence, have  for  princii)al  object  the  good,  the  sublime, 
and  the  touching,  could  be  limited  in  a  particular  class 
under  the  denomination  of  touching  arts  (arts  of  senti- 
ment, arts  of  the  heart).  Without  doubt  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  absolutely  the  touching  from  the  beautiful,  liut 
the  beautiful  can  perfectly  subsist  without  the  touching. 
Thus,  although  we  are  not  authorized  to  base  upon  this 
dirference  of  principle  a  rigorous  classification  of  the  lib- 
eral arts,  it  can  at  least  serve  to  determine  with  more 
of  precision  the  criterion,  and  prevent  the  confusion  in 
which  we  are  inevitabh'  involved,  when,  drawing  up 
laws  of  resthetic  things,  we  confound  two  absolutely 
ditferent  domains,  as  that  of  the  touching  and  that  of  the 
beautiful. 

Tiie  touching  and  the  sublime  resemble  in  this  point, 
that  both  one  and  the  other  protluce  a  pleasure  by  a  feeling 
at  first  of  displeasure,  and  that  consequently  (pleasure 
proceeding  from  suital)ility,  and  displeasure  from  the 
contrary)  they  give  us  a  feeling  of  suitability  which  pre- 
supposes an  unsuitubility. 

The  feeling  of  the  sublime  is  composed  in  part  of  the 
feeling  of  our  feebleness,  of  our  impotence  to  embrace 
an  object;  and,  on  the  other  side,  of  the  feeling  of  our 
moral  power  —  of  this  superior  faculty  which  fears  no  ob- 
stacle, no  limit,  and  which  subdues  spiritually  that  even 
to  which  our  physical  forces  give  wa_v.  The  object  of 
the  sublime  thwarts,  then,  our  physical  power;  and  this 
contrariety  (impropriety)  must  necessaril}-  excite  a  dis- 
pleasure in  us.  But  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  occasion  to 
recall  to  our  conscience  another  faculty  which  is  in  us  — 
a  faculty  which  is  even  superior  to  the  objects  before  which 
our  imagination  yields.  In  consequence,  a  sublime  object, 
precisely  because  it  thwarts  the  senses,  is  suitable  with 
relation  to  reason,  and  it  gives  to  us  a  joy  by  means  of  a 
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higher  faculty,  at  the  same  time  that  it  wounds  us  in  an 
inferior  one. 

The  touching,  in  its  proper  sense,  designates  this  mixed 
sensation,  into  which  enters  at  the  same  time  suffering 
and  the  pleasure  that  we  find  in  suffering.  Thus  we  can 
only  feel  this  kind  of  emotion  in  the  case  of  a  personal 
misfortune,  only  when  the  grief  that  we  feel  is  sulti- 
ciently  tempered  to  leave  some  place  for  that  impression 
of  pleasure  that  would  be  felt  by  a  compassionate  spectator. 
The  loss  of  a  great  good  prostrates  for  the  time,  and  the 
remembrance  itself  of  the  grief  will  make  us  experience 
emotion  after  a  year.  Tlie  feeble  man  is  always  the  jn-ey 
of  his  grief;  the  hero  and  the  sage,  whatever  the  misfortune 
that  strikes  them,  never  experience  more  than  emotion. 

Emotion,  like  the  sentiment  of  the  sublime,  is  composed 
of  two  aflfections  —  grief  and  pleasure.  There  is.  then,  at 
the  bottom  a  propriety,  here  as  well  as  there,  and  under 
this  propriety  a  contradiction.  Thus  it  seems  that  it  is  a 
contradiction  in  nature  that  man,  who  is  not  born  to  suffer, 
is  nevertheless  a  prey  to  suffering,  and  this  contradiction 
hurts  us.  But  the  evil  which  this  contradiction  does  us  is 
a  propriet}'  with  regard  to  our  reasonable  nature  in  general, 
insomuch  as  this  evil  solicits  us  to  act :  it  is  a  propriety 
also  with  regard  to  human  society  ;  consequently,  even 
displeasure,  which  excites  in  us  this  contradiction,  ought 
necessarily  to  make  us  experience  a  sentiment  of  pleasure, 
because  this  displeasure  is  a  propriety.  To  determine  in 
an  emotion  if  it  is  pleasure  or  displeasure  which  triumphs, 
we  must  ask  ourselves  if  it  is  the  idea  of  impropriety  or 
that  of  propriety  which  affects  us  the  more  deeply.  That 
can  depend  either  on  the  number  of  the  aims  reached  or 
abortive,  or  on  their  connection  with  the  final  aim  of  all. 

The  suffering  of  the  virtuous  man  moves  ns  more  pain- 
fully than  that  of  the  [)erverse  man,  because  in  the  first 
case  there  is  contradiction  not  only  to  the  general  destiny 
of  man,  which  is  happiness,  but  also  to  this  other  particular 
principle,  viz.,  that  virtue  renders  happy;  whilst  in  the 
'second  case  there  is  contradiction  only  with  regard  to 
the  end  of  man  in  general.  Reciprocally,  the  happiness  of 
tlio  wicked  also  offends  u;  much  more  than  the  misfortune 
of  the  good  man,  because  we  find  in  it  a  double  coutradic- 
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tion  :  in  the  first  place  vice  itself,  and,  in  the  second  place,      . 
the  recompense  of  vice.  \ 

There  is  also  this  other  consideration,  that  virtue  is 
much  more  al»le  to  rccouipense  itself  than  vice,  when  it 
triumphs,  is  to  punish  itself;  and  it  is  precisel}'  for  this 
that  the  virtuous  man  in  misfortune  would  much  more 
remain  faithful  to  the  cultus  of  virtue  than  the  perverse j 
man  would  dream  of  converting  himself  in  prosperit}-. 

But  what  IS  above  all  important  in  determining  in  the 
emotions  tlie  relation  of  pleasure  and  displeasure,  is  to 
compare  the  two  ends  —  that  wliich  has  beoii  fulfilled  and 
that  which  has  been  ignored  —  and  to  see  which  is  the 
most  considerable.  There  is  no  propriety  which  touches 
us  so  nearl}'  as  moral  propriety,  and  no  sui)erior  pleasure 
to  that  which  we  feel  from  it.  Physical  propriety  could 
well  be  a  problem,  and  a  problem  forever  unsolvable. 
INIoral  propriety  is  already  demonstrated.  It  alone  is 
founded  upon  our  reasonable  nature  and  upon  internal 
necessity.  It  is  our  nearest  interest,  the  most  consider- 
able, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  easily  recognized, 
because  it  is  not  determined  by  any  external  element  but 
by  an  internal  principle  of  our  reason  :  it  is  the  palladium 
of  our  liberty. 

This  moral  propriety  is  never  more  vividly  recognized 
than  when  it  is  found  in  contlict  with  another  propriety, 
and  still  keeps  the  upper  hand  ;  then  only  the  moral  law 
awakens  in  full  power,  when  we  find  it  struggling  against 
all  the  other  forces  of  nature,  and  when  all  those  forces 
lose  in  its  presence  their  empire  over  a  human  soul.  By 
these  words,  ^' the  other  forces  of  nature,"  we  must 
understand  all  that  is  not  moral  force,  all  that  is  not 
subject  to  the  supreme  legislation  of  reason  :  that  is  to  say, 
feelings,  affections,  instincts,  passions,  as  well  as  physical  . 
necessity  and  destiny.  The  more  redoubtable  the  adver-  j 
sary,  the  more  glorious  the  victory  ;  resistance  alone  brings 
out  the  strength  of  the  force  and  renders  it  visible.  It 
follows  that  the  highest  degree  of  moral  consciousness  can 
only  exist  in  strife,  and  the  highest  moral  pleasure  is 
always  accompanied  by  pain.  i  . 

Consequently,  the   kind  of  poetry  which  secures  us  a  // 
high  degree  of  moral  pleasure,  must  employ  mixed  feelings,  ( 
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and  please  us  throngli  pain  or  distress,  —  this  is  what 
tragedy  docs  specially  ;  and  her  realm  embraces  all  that 
sacrifices  a  physical  propriety  to  a  moral  one ;  or  one 
moral  propriety  to  a  higher  one.  It  might  he  possible, 
perliaps,  to  form  a  measure  of  moral  pleasure,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  degree,  and  to  determine  bj-  this 
principle  of  propriety  the  degree  of  pain  or  pleasure  ex- 
perienced. Different  orders  of  tragedy  might  be  classified 
on  tlie  same  principle,  so  as  to  form  a  completer  exhaustive 
tabulation  of  them.  Thus,  a  tragedy  being  given,  its  place 
could  be  fixed,  and  its  genus  determined.  Of  this  subject 
more  will  be  said  separately  in  its  proper  place. 

A  few  examples  will  show  how  far  moral  propriety  com- 
mands physical  propriety  ni  our  souls. 

Theron  and  Amanda  are  both  tied  to  the  stake  as  martyrs, 
and  free  to  choose  life  or  death  by  the  terrible  ordeal  of 
fire  —  tlie^'  select  the  latter.  What  is  it  which  gives  such 
pleasure  to  us  in  this  scene?  Their  position  so  conflicting 
with  the  smiling  destiny  the}'  reject,  the  reward  of  misery 
given  to  virtue  —  all  here  awakens  in  us  the  feeling  of 
impropriety'' :  it  ought  to  fill  us  with  great  distress.  What 
is  nature,  and  what  are  her  ends  and  laws,  if  all  this 
impropriety  shows  us  moral  propriety  in  its  full  light. 
We  here  see  the  trunnph  of  the  moral  law,  so  sublime  an 
experience  for  us  that  we  might  even  hail  the  calamity 
which  elicits  it.  For  harmony  in  the  world  of  moral 
freelom  gives  us  infinitely  more  pleasure  than  all  the 
discords  in  nature  give  us  pain. 

WhenCoriolanus,  obedient  to  duty  as  husband,  son,  and 
citizen,  raises  the  siege  of  Rome,  them  almost  conquered, 
withdrawing  his  army,  and  silencing  his  vengeance,  he 
commits  a  very  contradictory  act  evidentl}'.  He  loses  all 
the  fruit  of  previous  victories,  he  runs  spontaneously  to 
his  ruin  :  yet  what  moral  excellence  and  grandeur  he  offers  ! 
How  noble  to  prefer  any  impropriety  rather  than  wound 
moral  sense  ;  to  violate  natural  interests  and  prudence  in 
order  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  higher  moral  law  !  Every 
sacrifice  of  a  life  is  a  contradiction,  for  life  is  the  condition 
of  all  good  ;  but  in  the  light  of  moralit}'  the  sacrifice  of 
life  is  in  a  high  degree  proper,  because  life  is  not  great 
in  itself,  but  only  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  the  moral 
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law.  If  then  the  sacrifice  of  life  be  the  way  to  do  this, 
life  must  go.  ''It  is  not  necessaiy  for  me  to  live,  but 
it  is  necessary  for  Rome  to  be  saved  from  famine,"  said 
Pompey,  when  the  Romans  embarked  for  Africa,  and  hi 
friends  begged  him  to  defer  his  departure  till  the  gale 
was  over. 

But  the  sufferings  of  a  criminal  are  as  charming  to  us 
tragically  as  those  of  a  virtuous  man  ;  3et  hex'e  is  the  idea 
of  moral  impropriety.  The  antagonism  of  his  conduct  to 
moral  h\w,  and  the  moral  imperfection  which  such  conduct 
presupposes,  ouglit  to  fill  us  with  pain.  Here  tliere  is  no 
satisfaction  in  the  morality-  of  his  person,  nothing  to  com- 
pensate for  his  misconduct.  Yet  both  sui)ply  a  valuable 
object  for  art ;  this  phenomenon  can  easily  be  made  to  agree 
with  wliat  has  been  said. 

We  find  pleasure  not  only  in  obedience  to  morality,  but 
in  tlie  punislnnent  given  to  its  infraction.  The  pain 
resulting  from  moral  miperfection  agrees  with  its  opposite, 
the  satisfaction  at  conformit}'  with  the  law.  Repentance, 
even  despair,  have  nobleness  morally,  and  can  only  exist 
if  an  incorruptible  sense  of  justice  exists  at  tlie  bottom  of 
the  criminal  heart,  and  if  conscience  maintains  its  ground 
against  self-love.  Repentance  comes  In-  comparing  our 
acts  witli  the  moral  law,  hence  in  the  moment  of  repenting 
the  moral  law  speaks  loudl}'  in  man.  Its  power  must  be 
greater  than  the  gain  resulting  from  tlie  crime  as  the 
infraction  poisons  the  enjoyment.  Now,  a  state  of  mind 
where  dut}'  is  sovereign  is  morall}'  proper,  and  therefore  a 
source  of  moral  pleasuie.  What,  then,  sublimer  than  the 
heroic  despair  that  tramples  even  life  underfoot,  because  it 
cannot  bear  the  judgment  within  ?  A  good  man  sacrificing 
his  life  to  conform  to  the  moral  law,  or  a  criminal  takina: 
his  own  life  because  of  the  morality  he  has  violated  :  in 
both  cases  our  respect  for  the  moral  law  is  raised  to  the 
highest  power.  If  tliere  be  any  advantage  it  is  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  ;  for  the  good  man  may  have  been  encouraged 
in  his  sacrifice  by  an  approving  conscience,  thus  detracting 
from  his  rtierit.  Rt'[)eiitaiice  and  regret  at  past  crimes 
show  us  some  of  the  sublimest  pictures  of  morality  in 
active  condition.  A  man  who  violates  morality  comes 
back  to  the  moral  law  by  repentance. 
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I  But  moral  pleasure  is  sometimes  obtained  only  at  the 

/  cost  of  moral  pain.  Thus  one  duty  may  clash  with  another. 
Let  us  suppose  Coriolanus  encamped  with  a  Roman  ai'niy 
>-before  Antium  or  Corioli,  and  his  mother  a  Volscian  ;  ii" 
her  prayers  move  him  to  desist,  we  now  no  longer  admire 
him.  Ilis  obedience  to  his  mother  would  be  at  strife  with 
a  higher  duty,  that  of  a  citizen.  The  governor  to  whom 
the  alternative  is  proposed,  either  of  giving  up  the  town 
or  of  seeing  his  son  stabbed,  decides  at  once  on  the  latter, 
his  duty  as  father  being  beneath  that  of  citizen.  At  first 
our  heart  revolts  at  this  conduct  in  a  father,  but  we  soon 
pass  to  admiration  that  moral  instinct,  even  combined  with 
inclination,  could  not  lead  reason  astray  in  the  empire 
where  it  commands.  When  Timolcon  of  Corinth  puts  to 
death  his  beloved  but  ambitious  brother,  Timophanes,  he 
does  it  because  his  idea  of  duty  to  his  country  bids  him 
to  do  so.  The  act  here  inspires  horror  and  repulsion  as 
against  nature  and  the  moral  sense,  but  this  feeling  is 
soon  succeeded  by  the  highest  admiration  for  his  heroic 
virtue,  pronouncing,  in  a  tumultuous  conflict  of  emotions, 
freely  and  calmly,  with  perfect  rectitude.  If  we  differ 
with  Timoleon  about  his  duty  as  a  republican,  this  docs 
not  change  our  view.  Nay,  in  those  cases,  where  our 
understanding  judges  ditterently,  we  see  all  the  more 
clearly  how  high  we  put  moral  propriety  above  all  other. 

But  the  judgments  of  men  on  this  moral  phenomenon  are 
exceedingly  various,  and  the  reason  of  it  is  clear.  Moral 
sense  is  common  to  all  men,  but  differs  in  strength.  To 
most  men  it  suffices  that  an  act  be  partially  conformable 
with  the  moral  law  to  make  them  ol)ey  it;  and  to  make 
them  condemn  an  action  it  must  glaringly  violate  the  law. 
But  to  determine  the  relation  of  moral  duties  Avith  the 
highest  principle  of  morals  requires  an  enlightened  in- 
telligence and  an  emancipated  reason.  Thus  an  action 
which  to  a  few  will  be  a  supreme  propriety,  will  seem  to 
the  crowd  a  revolting  impropriety,  though  both  judge 
morally  ;  an  hence  the  emotion  felt  at  such  actions  is  by 
no  means  uniform.  To  the  mass  the  sublimest  and  highest 
is  only  exaggeration,  because  sublimity  is  perceived  b}-- 
reason,  and  all  men  have  not  the  same  share  of  it.  A 
vulgar  soul  is  oppressed  or  overstretched  by  those  sublime 
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ideas,  and  the  crowd  sees  dreadful  disorder  where  a  thinking 
mind  sees  the  highest  order. 

This  IS  enough  about  moral  propriety  as  a  principle  of 
tragic  emotion,  anil  the  pleasure  it  elicits.  It  must  be 
added  that  there  are  cases  where  natural  propriety  also 
seems  to  charm  our  mind  even  at  the  cost  of  moralit}'. 
Thus  we  arc  alwnys  pleased  by  the  sequence  of  machina- 
tions of  a  perverse  man,  though  his  means  and  end  are 
immoral.  Such  a  man  deeply  interests  us,  and  we  tremble 
lest  his  plan  fail,  though  we  ought  to  wish  it  to  do  so. 
But  this  fact  does  not  contradict  what  has  been  advanced 
about  moral  propriety,  and  the  pleasure  resulting  from  it. 

Propriety,  the  refereiice  of  means  to  an  end,  is  to  us, 
in  all  cases,  a  source  of  pleasure ;  even  disconnected  with 
moralit\-.  We  expei'ience  this  pleasure  unmixed,  so  long 
as  we  do  not  think  of  any  moral  end  which  disallows 
action  before  us.  Animal  instincts  give  us  pleasure  —  as 
the  industry  of  bees  —  without  reference  to  morals  ;  and 
in  like  manner  human  actions  are  a  pleasure  to  us  when 
we  consiiler  in  them  only  the  relation  of  moans  to  ends. 
But  if  a  moral  principle  be  added  to  these,  and  impropriety 
be  discovered,  if  the  idea  of  moral  agent  comes  in,  a  deep 
indignation  succeeds  our  pleasure,  which  no  intellectual 
propriety  can  remedy.  We  mu-it  not  call  to  mind  too 
vividly  that  Richard  III.,  lago,  and  Lovelace  are  men ; 
otherwise  our  sympathy  for  them  infallibly  turns  into  an 
opposite  feeling.  But,  as  daily  experience  teaches,  we 
have  the  power  to  direct  our  attention  to  different  sides 
of  things  ;  and  pleasure,  only  possible  through  this  abstrac- 
tion, invites  us  to  exercise  it,  and  to  prolong  its  exercise. 

Yet  it  is  not  rare  for  intelligent  perversity  to  secure  our 
favor  by  being  the  means  of  procuring  us  the  pleasure 
of  moral  i)ropriety.  The  triumi)h  of  moral  prcjpriet}'  will 
be  groat  in  proportion  as  the  snares  set  by  Lovelace  for 
the  virtue  of  Clarissa  are  formidable,  and  as  the  trials  of 
an  innocent  victim  b}-  a  cruel  tyrant  are  severe.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  the  craft  of  a  seducer  foiled  by  the  omni- 
potence of  the  moral  sense.  On  the  other,  hand,  we  reckon 
as  a  sort  of  merit  the  victor}'  of  a  malefactor  over  his 
moral  sense,  because  it  is  the  proof  of  a  certain  strength 
of  rui:ul  and  intellectual  propriety. 
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Yet  this  propriety  in  vice  can  never  be  tlie  source  of  a 
perfect  pleasure,  except  when  it  is  humiliated  by  morality. 
In  that  case  it  is  an  essential  part  of  our  pleasure,  because 
it  brings  moral  sense  into  stronger  relief.  The  last 
impression  left  on  us  by  the  author  of  Clarissa  is  a  proof 
of  this.  The  intellectual  propriety  in  the  plan  of  Lovelace 
is  greatly  surpassed  by  the  rational  propriety  of  Clarissa. 
This  allows  us  to  feel  in  full  the  satisfaction  caused  by  both. 

When  the  tragic  poet  has  for  object  to  awaken  in  us  the 
feeling  of  moral  propriety,  and  chooses  his  means  skilfully 
for  that  end,  he  is  sure  to  charm  doubly  the  connoisseur, 
hy  moral  and  by  natural  propriety.  The  first  satisfies  the 
heart,  the  second  the  mind,  the  crowd  is  impressed 
through  the  heart  without  knowing  the  cause  of  the  magic 
impression.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  class  of 
connoisseurs  on  whom  that  which  afl^ects  the  heart  is 
entirely  lost,  and  who  can  only  be  gained  l)y  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  means  ;  a  strange  contradiction  resulting 
from  over-refined  taste,  especially  when  moral  culture 
remains  behind  intellectual.  This  class  of  connoisseurs 
seek  only  the  intellectual  side  in  touching  and  sublime 
themes.  They  appreciate  this  in  the  jnstest  manner,  but 
you  must  beware  how  yon  appeal  to  their  heart !  The 
over-culture  of  the  age  leads  to  this  shoal,  and  nothing 
becomes  the  cultivated  man  so  much  as  to  escape  by  a 
happy  victory  this  twofold  and  pernicious  influence.  Of 
all  other  European  nations,  our  neighbors,  the  French, 
lean  most  to  this  extreme,  and  we,  as  in  all  things,  strain 
every  nerve  to  imitate  this  model. 
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PREFATORY   REMARKS. 

The  reason  passes,  like  the  heart,  through  certain  epochs 
and  transitions,  but  its  development  is  not  so  often  por- 
tra^-ed.  Men  seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with  unfolding 
the  passions  in  their  extremes,  their  aberration,  and  their 
results,  without  considering  how  closely  they  are  bound 
up  witli  the  intellectual  constitution  of  the  indivi(bial. 
Degeneracy  in  morals  roots  in  a  one-sided  and  wavering 
philosophy,  doubly  dangerous,  because  it  blinds  the  be- 
clouded intellect  with  an  appearance  of  correctness,  truth, 
and  conviction,  which  places  it  less  under  the  restraining 
influence  of  man's  instinctive  moral  sense.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  enlightened  understanding  ennobles  the  feelings, 
—  the  heart  must  be  formed  b\-  the  head. 

The  present  age  has  witnessed  an  extraordinary  increase 
of  a  thinking  public,  by  the  facilities  afforded  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  reading  ;  the  former  happy  resignation  to  ignor- 
ance begins  to  make  way  for  a  state  of  half-enlightenment, 
and  few  persons  are  willing  to  remain  in  the  condition  in 
which  their  i)irth  has  placed  them.      Under  these  circum- 
stances it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  call  attention  to  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  awakening  and  progress  of  the  reason,^ 
to  place  in  their  proper  light  certain  truths  and  errors, 
close!}'  connected     with    morals,   and    calculated  to  be 
source    of  happiness    or    misery,   and,    at  all  events,  t 
point  out  the  hidden  shoals  on  wiiich  the  reason  of  man 
has  so  often  suffered  shipwreck.     Rarely  do  we  arrive  at 
the  summit  of  trutli  without  running  into  extremes;  we 
have  frequently  to  exhaust  the  part  of  error,  and  even  of 
folly,  before  we  work   our  way   up  to  the  noble  goal  of 
tranquil  wisdom. 

Some  friends,  inspired  by  an  equal  love  of  truth  and 
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moral  beaut3%  who  have  arrived  at  the  same  conviction  by 
different  roads,  and  who  view  with  serener  eye  the  ground 
over  which  they  have  traveUed,  have  thouglit  that  ifmight 
be  profitable  to  present  a  few  of  these  resolutions  and 
epoclis  of  thought.  They  propose  to  represent  these  and 
certain  excesses  of  the  inquiring  reason  in  the  form  of  two 
young  men,  of  unequal  cliaracter,  engaged  in  epistolary 
correspondence.  The  following  letters  are  the  beginning 
of  this  essay. 

The  opinions  that  are  off'ered  in  these  letters  can  only 
be  true  and  false  relatively,  and  in  the  form  in  which  the 
world  is  mirrored  in  the  soul  of  the  correspondent,  and 
of  him  only.  But  the  coiu'se  of  the  correspondence  will 
show  tliat  the  one-sided,  often  exaggerated  and  contradic- 
tory opinions  at  length  issue  in  a  general,  purified,  and 
well-established  truth. 

Scepticism  and  free-thinking  are  the  feverish  paroxysms 
of  the  human  mind,  and  must  needs  at  length  confirm  the 
health  of  well-organized  souls  by  the  unnatural  convul- 
sion wliich  they  occasion.  In  proportion  to  the  dazzling 
and  seducing  nature  of  eri-or  will  be  the  greatness  of  the 
triumphs  of  truth  :  the  demand  for  conviction  and  firm 
behef  will  be  strong  and  pressing  in  proportion  to  the 
torment  occasioned  by  the  pangs  of  doubt.  But  doubt 
v,-as  necessary  to  elicit  these  errors  ;  the  knowledge  of  the 
disease  had  to  precede  its  cure.  Truth  suffers  no°loss  if  a 
vehement  youth  fails  in  finding  it,  m  the  same  way  that 
virtue  and  religion  sutfer  no  detriment  if  a  criminal  denies 
them. 

It  was  necessary  to  offer  these  prefatory  remarks  to 
throw  a  proper  light  on  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
following  correspondence  has  to  be  read  and  judged. 


Letter  I. 

Julius  to  Ra2)hael. 

October. 
You  are  gone,  Raphael,  —  and  the  beauty  of  nature  de- 
parts :  the  sere  and  yellow  leaves  fall  from  the  trees,  while 
a  thick  autumn  fog  hangs  suspended  like  a  bier  over  the 
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lifeless  fields.  Solitary,  I  wander  through  the  melanchol}' 
couulry.  I  call  aloud  3-our  name,  and  am  irritated  that 
my  Raphael  does  not  answer  me. 

I  had  received  your  last  embrace.  The  mournful  sound 
of  tlie  carriage  wheels  that  bore  you  awa}'  had  at  length 
died  upon  my  ear.  In  happier  moments  I  had  just  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  a  tumulus  over  the  joys  of  the  past,  but 
now  again  you  stand  up  before  me,  as  3-our  departed 
spirit,  in  these  regions,  and  you  accompany  me  to  each 
favorite  haunt  and  pleasant  walk.  These  rocks  I  have 
climbed  bv  your  side:  by  your  side  have  mv  eves  wan- 
dered  over  this  immense  landscape.  In  the  dark  sanctuary 
of  this  beech-grove  we  first  conceived  the  bold  ideal  of  our 
friendship.  It  was  here  that  we  unfolded  the  genealogical 
tree  of  the  soul,  and  that  we  found  that  Julius  was  so 
closely  related  to  Raphael.  Not  a  spring,  not  a  thicket, 
or  a  hill  exists  in  this  region  where  some  memor}'  of  de- 
parted happiness  does  not  come  to  destro}'  m}'  repose.  All 
tilings  combine  to  prevent  m^-  recover}'.  Wherever  I  go, 
I  repeat  the  painful  scene  of  our  separation. 

What  have  3'ou  done  to  me,  Raphael  ?  What  am  I  be- 
come ?  Man  of  dangerous  power !  would  that  I  had  never 
known  or  never  lost  you  !  Hasten  back  ;  come  on  the 
wings  of  friendship,  or  the  tender  plant,  your  nursling, 
shall  have  perished.  How  could  you,  endowed  with  such 
tender  feelings,  venture  to  leave  tlie  work  you  had  begun, 
but  still  so  incomplete.  The  foundations  that  your  proud 
wisdom  tried  to  establish  in  m\-  brain  and  heart  are  totter- 
ing ;  all  the  splendid  palaces  which  you  erected  are  crum- 
bling, and  the  worm  crushed  to  earth  is  writhing  under  the 
ruins. 

Happy,  heavenly  time,  when  I  groped  through  life,  with 
bandaged  ^^-yas,  like  a  drunken  man,  —  when  all  my  knowl- 
edge and  my  wishes  were  confined  to  the  narrow  horizon 
of  my  childhood's  teachings  !  Blessed  time,  when  a  cheer- 
ful sunset  raised  no  higher  aspiration  in  my  soul  than  the 
wish  of  a  fine  day  on  the  morrow  ;  when  nothing  reminded 
me  of  the  world  save  the  newspaper ;  nothing  spoke  of 
eternity  save  the  passing  bell ;  onh-  ghost-stories  brought 
to  mind  the  thought  of  death  and  judgment ;  when  I 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  the  devil,  and  was  proportion- 
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ately  drawn  to  the  Godhead !  I  felt  and  was  happy. 
Raphael  has  taught  me  to  think  I  am  on  the  wa^-  to  regret 
that  I  was  ever  created. 

Creation?  No,  that  is  only  a  sound  lacking  all  mean- 
ing, which  my  reason  cannot  receive.  There  was  a  time 
when  1  knew  nothing,  when  no  one  knew  me  :  accordingl}', 
it  is  usual  to  say,  I  was  not.  That  time  is  past :  there- 
fore it  is  usual  to  say  that  I  was  created.  But  also  of  the 
millions  who  existed  centuries  ago  nothing  more  is  now 
known,  and  yet  men  are  wont  to  say,  they  are.  On  what 
do  we  found  the  right  to  grant  the  lieginning  and  to  deny 
the  end?  It  is  assu;T.ed  that  the  cessation  of  thinking 
beings  contradicts  Infinite  Goodness.  Did,  then,  Infinite 
Goodness  come  first  into  being  at  the  creation  of  tlie 
world?  If  there  was  a  period  when  there  were  no  spirits, 
Infinite  Goodness  must  have  been  imperative  for  a  whole 
eternity.  If  the  fabric  of  the  universe  is  a  perfection  of 
the  Creator,  He,  therefore,  lacked  a  perfection  before  the 
creation  of  the  world.  But  an  assumption  like  this  con- 
tradicts the  idea  of  perfect  goodness,  therefore  there  is  no 
creation.  To  what  have  I  arrived,  Raphael?  Terrible 
fallacy  of  my  conclusions  !  I  give  up  the  Creator  as  soon 
as  I  believe  in  a  God.  Wherefore  do  I  require  a  God,  if 
I  suffice  without  the  Creator? 

You  have  robbed  me  of  the  thought  that  gave  me  peace. 
You  have  taught  me  to  despise  where  I  prayed  before.  _A 
thousand  things  were  venerable  in  my  sight  till  your  dis- 
mal wisdom  stripped  off  the  veil  from  them.  I  saw  a 
crowd  of  people  streaming  to  church,  I  heard  their  enthu- 
siastic devotion  poured  forth  in  a  common  act  of  prayer 
and  praise  ;  twice  did  I  stand  beside  a  deathbed,  and  saw 
—  wonderful  power  of  religion! — the  hope  of  heaven 
triumphant  over  the  terror  of  annihilation,  and  the  serene 
light  of  joy  beaming  from  the  eyes  of  those  departing. 

"Surely  that  doctrine  must  be  divine,"  1  exclaimed, 
"  which  is  acknowledged  by  the  best  among  men,  which 
triumphs  and  comforts  so  wondrously ! "  Your  cold- 
blooded wisdom  extinguished  my  enthusiasm.  You 
affirmed  that  an  equal  number  of  devotees  streamed  for- 
merly roiuid  the  Irmensiiule  and  to  Jupiter's  temple  ;  an 
equal  number  of  votaries,  with  like  exultation,  ascended 
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the  stake  kindled  in  honor  of  Brahma.  "Can  the  very 
feeling,"  vou  added,  '-which  you  found  so  detestable  in 
heathenism  prove  the  truth  of  yoiu-  doctrine?" 

You  proceeded  to  say:  "  Trust  nothing  but  j'our  own 
reason.  There  is  nothing  holy,  save  truth."  1  have 
obeyed  you:  I  have  sacriliced  all  m}'  opinions,  I  have  set 
fire  to  all  my  ships  when  I  landed  on  this  island,  and 
I  have  destroyed  all  my  hopes  of  return.  Never  can  I 
become  reconciled  to  a  doctrine  which  I  joyfully'  wel- 
comed onco.  My  reason  is  now  all  to  me  —  my  only 
warrant  for  God,  virtue,  and  immortality.  Woe  to  me  if 
I  catch  this,  my  only  witness,  in  a  contradiction  !  if  my 
esteem  for  its  conclusions  diminishes  !  if  a  broken  vessel 
in.  my  brain  diverts  its  action  !  Mv  happiness  is  henceforth 
intrusted  to  the  harmonious  action  of  my  sensorium  :  woe 
to  me  if  the  strings  of  this  instrument  give  a  false  note  in 
the  critical  moments  of  my  life  —  if  my  convictions  vary 
with  my  pulsations ! 

Letter   II. 

Julius  to  Raphael. 

Your  doctrine  has  flattered  my  pride.  I  was  a  prisoner  : 
you  have  led  me  out  into  the  daylight ;  the  golden 
shimmer  and  the  measureless  vault  have  enraptured  my 
eye.  Formerly,  I  was  satisfied  with  the  modest  reputation 
of  being  a  good  son  of  my  father's  house,  a  friend  of  my 
friends,  a  useful  member  of  society.  You  have  changed 
me  into  a  citizen  of  the  universe.  At  that  time  my  wishes 
had  not  aspired  to  infringe  on  the  rights  of  the  great :  I 
tolerated  these  fortunate  people  because  beggars  tolerated 
me.  I  did  not  blush  to  env}'  a  part  of  the  human  race, 
because  there  was  a  still  larger  part  of  humanity  that 
I  was  obliged  to  pity.  Meeting  3-011,  I  learned  for  the  first 
time  that  my  claims  on  enjoyment  were  as  well  founded 
as  those  of  my  brethren.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  I  learned 
that,  raised  one  stratum  above  this  atmosphere,  I  weighed 
just  as  much  and  as  little  as  the  rulers  of  this  world. 
Raphael  severed  all  bonds  of  agreement  and  of  opinion. 
1  felt  myself  quite  free  ;  for  reason,  as  Raphael  declared, 
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is  the  only  monarch}-  in  tlie  world  of  spirits,  and  I  carried 
my  imperial  tin-one  in  m}-  brain.  All  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  liave  no  value,  no  estimation,  except  that  which  my 
reason  grants  them.  The  whole  creation  is  mine,  for  I 
possess  an  irresistible  omnipotence,  and  am  empowered  to 
enjoy  it  fully.  All  spirits  —  one  degree  below  the  most 
perfect  Spirit  —  are  my  brethren,  because  we  all  obey  one 
rule,  and  do  homage  to  one  supremacy-. 

How  magnificent  and  sublime  this  announcement  sounds  ! 
What  a  field  for  my  thirst  of  knowledge  I  But  —  unlucky 
contradiction  of  nature — this  fiee  and  soaring  spirit  is 
woven  together  with  the  rigid,  immovable  clockwork  of  a 
mortal  body,  mixed  up  with  its  little  necessities,  and 
j-oked  to  its  fate — this  god  is  banished  into  a  world  of 
worms.  The  immense  space  of  nature  is  opened  to  his 
research,  but  he  cannot  think  two  ideas  at  the  same  time. 
With  his  eyes  he  reaches  up  to  the  sunny  focus  of  the 
Godhead,  but  he  himself  is  obliged  to  creep  after  Him 
slowly  and  wearily  through  the  elements  of  time.  To 
absorb  one  enjoyment  he  must  give  up  all  others  :  two 
unlimited  desires  are  too  great  for  his  little  heart.  Every 
fresh  J03'  costs  him  the  sum  of  all  previous  joys.  The 
present  moment  is  the  sepulchre  of  all  that  went  before  it. 
An  idyllic  hour  of  love  is  an  intermittent  pulsation  of 
friendship. 

Wherever  I  look,  Raphael,  how  limited  man  appears  ! 
How  great  the  distance  between  his  aims  and  their  fulfil- 
ment! —  yet  do  not  begrudge  him  his  soothing  slumber. 
Wake  him  not !  He  was  so  happy  before  he  began  to 
inquire  whither  he  was  to  go  and  whence  he  came ! 
Reason  i.4  a  torch  in  a  prison.  The  prisoner  knew  nothing 
of  the  light,  but  a  dream  of  freedom  appeared  over  him 
like  a  flash  in  the  night  which  leaves  the  darkness  deeper 
than  before.  Our  philosophy  is  the  unhappy  curiosity  of 
CEdipus,  who  did  not  cease  to  inquire  till  the  dreadful 
oracle  was  unravelled.  Mayest  thou  never  learn  who  thou 
art! 

Does  your  wisdom  replace  what  it  has  set  aside  ?  If  3'ou 
had  no  ke}'  to  open  heaven,  why  did  you  lead  me  away 
from  earth?  If  you  knew  beforehand  that  the  way  to 
wisdom  leads  through  the  frightful  abyss  of  doubt,  why 
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did  3-011  venture  tlie  innocence  of  your  friend  Julius  on 
tCtsUesperate  throw  ?  — 


If  To  the  flood,  which  I  firoposc  to  do, 
Soniethinjj;  very  had  herders  fur  too  near, 
I  prefer  not  to  do  this  good. 

/  ,      You  have  pulled  down  a  shelter  that  was  inhabited,  and 
founded  a  splentlid  but  lifeless  palace  on  the  spot. 

Raphael,  1  claim  my  soul  from  you  !  I  am  tuihappy. 
My  courage  is  gone.  1  despair  of  m}'  own  strength. 
Write  to  me  soon!  —  ^-our  healing  hand  alone  can  poiu? 
balm  ou  my  burning  wounds. 


Letter   III. 

Itaphael  to  Julius. 

Jl'lius,  happiness  such  as  ours,  if  unbroken,  would  be 
too  much  for  human  lot.  This  thought  often  haunted  me 
even  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  our  friendship.  This 
thought,  then  darkening  our  hapi)iness,  was  a  salutary 
foretaste,  intended  to  mitigate  tiie  pain  of  m}'  present 
position.  Hardened  in  the  stern  school  of  resignation.  I 
am  still  more  susceptible  of  the  comfort  of  seeing  in  our 
separation  a  slight  sacrilice  whose  merit  may  win  from 
fate  the  reward  of  our  futiu'e  reunion.  You  did  not  yet 
know  what  privation  was.     You  suffer  for  the  first  time. 

And  yet  it  is  perha[)s  an  advantage  for  30U  that  I  have 
been  torn  from  you  exactly  at  this  tmie.  You  have  to 
endure  a  malady,  from  which  you  can  onh'  perfectly  recover 
by  your  own  energ}',  so  as  not  to  sutler  a  relapse.  Tiie 
more  deserted  you  feel,  the  more  you  will  stir  \\\)  all 
healing  power  in  3'ourself,  and  in  })roportion  as  you  dorive 
little  or  no  benefit  from  tem(jorarv  and  deceptive  pallia- 
tives, the  more  certainly  will  you  succeed  in  eradicating 
the  evil  fundamentally. 

I  do  not  repent  that  I  roused  you  from  your  dream, 
tliough  your  present  position  is  painful.  I  have  done 
nothing  more  than  hasten  a  crisis,  which  every  soul  like 
3'ours  has  sooner  or  later  to  pass  through,  and  where  the 
essential  thing   is,   at    what  time  of   life    it  is   endured. 
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There  are  times  and  seasons  when  it  is  terrible  to  donht 
truth  and  virtue.  Woe  to  the  num  who  has  to  light 
through  the  quibbles  of  a  self-sufficient  reason  while  he  is 
immersed  in  tlie  storms  of  the  passions.  I  have  felt  in  its 
fulness  all  that  is  expressed  by  this,  and,  to  preserve  you 
from  similar  trc^ubles  I  could  devise  no  means  but  to  ward 
otr  the  pestilence  by  timely  inoculation. 

Nor  could  I,  m}'  dear  Julius,  choose  a  more  propitious 
time?  1  met  you  in  the  lull  and  glorious  bloom  of 
youthful  intelligence  and  bodily  vigor,  before  you  had 
been  oppressed  by  care  or  enchained  by  passion  ;  fully 
prepared,  in  your  freedom  and  strength,  to  stand  the  great 
tight,  of  which  a  sublime  tranquillity,  produced  by  convic- 
tion, is  the  prize.  Truth  and  error  had  not  yet  been 
interwoven  with  your  interests.  Your  enjoyments  and 
virtues  were  independent  of  both.  You  required  no  images 
of  terror  to  tear  you  from  low  dissipation.  The  feeling 
for  nobler  joys  had  made  these  odious  to  you.  You  were 
good  from  instinct  and  from  nnconsecrated  moral  grace. 
I  had  nothing  to  fear  for  your  niorality,  if  a  building 
crumbled  down  on  which  it  was  not  founded.  Nor  do 
3'our  anxieties  alarm  me,  though  you  may  conjure  up  man}' 
dark  anticipations  in  your  melancholy  mood.  I  know  you 
better,  Julius  ! 

You  are  ungrateful,  too  I  You  despise  the  reason,  and 
forget  what  joys  it  has  procured  you.  Though  you  might 
have  escaped  the  dangers  of  doubt  all  your  life,  still  it 
was  my  duty  not  to  dei)rive  you  of  the  pleasures  which 
you  were  capable  of  enjoying.  The  height  at  which  3'ou 
were  was  not  worthy  of  30U.  The  way  up  which  you 
climbed  gave  you  compensation  for  all  of  which  I  dei)rived 
you.  I  still  recall  the  delight  —  with  what  delight  you 
blessed  the  moment  when  the  bandage  dropped  from  3'our 
eyes !  The  warmth  with  wiiich  you  grasped  the  truth 
possibly  may  have  led  3our  all-devouring  imagination  to 
an  abyss  at  sight  of  wliich  you  draw  back  shuddering. 

I  must  follow  the  course  of  your  inquiries  to  discover  the 
sources  of  3'onr  complaints.  You  have  written  down  the 
results  of  your  thoughts  :  send  me  these  papers  and  then 
I  will  answer  30U. 
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Letter  IV. 

Julius  to  Haphael. 

I  i^AVE  been  l(X)kino;  over  my  papers  this  niorniiig. 
Among  them  I  have  found  a  lost  memoraiKliim  wiitten 
down  in  those  liappy  hours  when  I  was  inspired  with  a 
proud  enthusiasm.  But  on  looking  over  it  how  different 
seem  all  the  things  treated  of!  My  former  views  look  like 
the  gloomy  boarding  of  a  playhouse  when  the  lights  have 
been  remo\ed.  My  heart  sought  a  philosophy,  and  ima- 
gination substituted  her  dreams.  1  took  the  warmest  for 
the  truest  coloring. 

I  seek  for  the  laws  of  spirits  —  I  soar  up  to  the  infinite, 
but  I  forget  to  prove  that  they  really  exist.  A  bold  attack 
of  materialism  overthrows  my  creation. 

You  will  read  through  this  fragment,  my  dear  Raphael. 
"Would  that  you  could  succeed  in  kindling  once  again  the 
extinct  flames  of  my  enthusiasm,  to  reconcile  me  again  to 
mv  genius !  but  my  pride  has  sunk  so  low  that  even 
Raphael's  friendly  hand  can  hardly  raise  me  up  again. 

TIIEOSOPHY  OF   JULIUS. 

The  World  and  the  Thinking  Being. 

The  universe  is  a  thought  of  God.  After  this  ideal 
thought -fMi)ric  passed  out  into  reality,  and  the  new-born 
world  fultilled  the  plan  of  its  Creator — permit  me  to  use 
this  human  simile  —  the  first  duty  of  all  tliinking  beings 
has  been  to  retrace  the  original  design  in  this  great 
reality  ;  to  find  the  principle;  in  tlie  mechanism,  the  unity 
in  the  comi)ound,  the  law  in  the  [)henomenon,  and  to  pass 
back  from  the  structure  to  its  i)rimitive  foundation. 
Accordingly  to  me  there  is  only  one  ajjpearance  in  nature 
—  the  thinking  being.  'J'he  great  com[)ound  called  the 
world  is  only  remarkal)le  to  me  liecause  it  is  present  to 
shadow  forth  symbolically  the  manitbld  exi)ressions  of  that 
being.     All  in  me  and  out  of  me  is  only  the  hieroglyph  of 
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a  power  which  is  like  to  me.  The  laws  of  nature  are  the 
cyphers  wliicli  the  thinking  mind  adds  on  to  make  itself 
iniderstandal)le  to  intelligence  —  the  alphabet  by  means  of 
which  all  spirits  communicate  with  the  most  perfect  Spirit 
and  witli  one  another.  Harmony,  truth,  order,  beauty, 
excellence,  give  me  joy,  because  they  transport  me  into 
the  active  state  of  their  author,  of  their  possessor,  because 
they  betray  the  presence  of  a  rational  and  feeling  Being, 
and  let  me  perceive  my  relationship  with  that  Being.  A 
new  experience  in  this  kingdom  of  truth  :  gravitation,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  the  natural  system  of  Linnjpus, 
correspond  essentially  in  my  mind  to  the  discovery  of  an 
antique  dug  up  at  Herculaneum  —  they  are  both  only  the 
reflections  of  one  spirit,  a  rencM-ed  acquaintance  with  a 
being  like  myself.  I  speak  with  the  Eternal  through  the 
instrument  of  nature, — through  the  world's  history:  I 
read  the  soul  of  the  artist  in  his  Apollo. 

If  you  wish  to  be  convinced,  my  dear  Raphael,  look 
back.  Each  state  of  the  human  mind  has  some  parable 
in  the  physical  creation  by  wliich  it  is  shadowed  forth  ; 
^or  is  it  oidy  artists  and  poets,  but  even  the  most  abstract 
thinkers  that  have  drawn  from  this  source.  Livel}'  activity 
we  name  fire  ;  time  is  a  stream  that  rolls  on,  sweeping  all 
l)efore  it ;  eternity  is  a  circle  ;  a  mystery  is  hid  in  midnight 
gloom,  and  truth  dwells  in  the  sun.  Nay,  I  begin  to 
believe  that  even  the  future  destiny  of  the  human  race  is 
prefigured  in  the  dark  oracular  utterances  of  bodily  creation. 
Each  coming  spring,  forcing  the  sprouts  of  plants  out  of 
the  earth,  gives  me  explanations  of  the  awful  riddle  of 
death,  and  contradicts  my  anxious  fears  about  an  ever- 
lasting sleei).  The  swallow  that  we  find  stiffened  in  winter, 
and  see  waking  up  to  life  after ;  the  dead  grub  coming  to 
life  again  as  the  butterfly  and  rising  into  the  air,  —  all 
these  give  excellent  pictures  of  our  immortalit}'. 

How  strange  all  seems  to  me  now,  Raphael !  Now  all 
seems  peopled  round  about  me.  To  me  there  is  no  solitude 
in  nature.  Wherever  I  see  a  body  I  anticipate  a  spirit. 
Wherever  I  trace  movement  I  infer  tliought. 

Where  no  dead  lie  buried,  where  no  resurrection  will  be, 
Omnipotence  speaks  to  me  this  through  His  works,  and 
thus  I  understand  the  doctrine  of  the  omnipresence  of  God. 
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IDKA. 

All  spirits  are  attracted  by  perfection.  There  ma}'  be 
deviations,  bnt  there  is  no  exception  to  tliis,  for  all  strive 
after  the  condition  of  tlie  higliest  and  freest  exercise  of 
their  powers  ;  all  possess  the  common  instinct  of  extending 
their  spiiere  of  action  ;  of  drawing  all,  and  centring  all 
in  themselves;  of  appropriating  all  that  is  good,  all  that 
is  aeknowledo-ed  as  charming  and  excellent.  When  the 
beantiful,  the  true,  and  the  excellent  are  once  seen,  the}'' 
are  immediately  grasped  at.  A  condition  once  perceived 
by  us.  we  enter  into  it  immediately.  At  the  moment  when 
we  think  of  them,  we  become  possessors  of  a  virtue, 
authors  of  an  action,  discoverers  of  a  truth,  possessors 
of  a  happiness.  We  ourselves  become  the  object  perceived. 
Let  no  ambiguous  smile  from  you,  dear  Raphael,  discon- 
cert me  here,  —  this  assumption  is  the  basis  on  which  I 
found  all  that  follows,  and  we  must  be  agreed  before  I 
take  courage  to  complete  the  structure. 

His  inner  feeling  or  innate  consciousness  tells  ever}'  man 
almost  the  same  thing.  For  example,  when  we  admire  an 
act  of  magnanimity,  of  bravery  and  wisdom,  does  not  a 
secret  feehng  spring  up  in  our  heart  that  we  are  capable 
of  doing  the  same?  Does  not  the  rush  of  blood  coloring 
our  cheeks  on  hearing  narratives  of  this  kind  proclaim 
that  our  modesty  trembles  at  the  admiration  called  forth 
by  such  acts?  that  we  are  confused  at  the  praise  which 
this  ennobling  of  our  nature  must  call  down  upon  us? 
Even  our  Ijody  at  such  moments  agrees  with  the  attitude 
of  the  man,  and  shows  clearly  that  our  soul  has  passed  into 
the  state  we  admire.  If  you  were  ever  present,  Raphael, 
when  a  great  event  was  related  to  a  large  assembly,  did  you 
not  see  how  the  relator  waited  for  the  incense  of  praise, 
how  he  devoured  it,  though  it  was  given  to  the  hero  of  his 
story,  — and  if  }'ou  were  ever  a  relater  did  you  not  trace 
how  your  heart  was  subject  to  this  pleasing  deception? 
You  have  had  examples,  my  dear  Raphael,  of  how  easily 
I  can  wrangle  with  my  best  friend  respecting  the  reading 
aloud  of  a  pleasing  anecdote  or  of  a  beautiful  poem,  and 
my  heart  told  me  truly  on  these  occasions  that  I  was  only 
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displeascfl  at  your  carrying  off  tlie  laurels  because  these 
passed  from  the  head  of  author  to  that  of  the  reader.  A 
quick  and  deep  artistic  appreciation  of  virtue  is  justly 
held  to  be  a  great  aptitude  for  virtue,  in  the  same  way  as 
it  is  usual  to  have  no  scruple  in  disti'usting  the  heart  of  a 
man  whose  intelligence  is  slow  to  tal<e  in  moral  beauty. 

You  need  not  advance  as  an  objection  that,  frequently, 
coupled  with  a  lively  perception  of  a  perfection,  the 
opposite  failing  is  found  to  coexist,  that  evil-doers  are 
often  possessed  with  strong  enthusiasuj  for  what  is  excel- 
lent, and  that  even  the  weak  flame  up  into  enthusiasm  of 
herculean  growth.  1  know,  for  exami)le,  that  our  admired 
Haller,  who  unmasked  in  so  manly  a  spirit  the  sickly 
nothingness  of  vain  honors  ;  a  man  whose  philosophical 
greatness  I  so  highly  appreciated,  that  he  was  not  great 
enough  to  despise  tlie  still  greater  vanity  of  an  order  of 
knightliood,  which  conferred  an  injury  on  his  greatness. 
I  am  convinced  that  in  the  happy  moment  of  their  ideal 
conceptions,  the  artist,  the  philosopher,  and  the  poet  are 
really  the  great  and  good  man  whose  image  they  throw 
out ;  but  with  many  this  ennobling  of  the  mind  is  only 
an  unnatural  condition  occasioned  l)v  a  more  active  stirring 
of  the  blood,  or  a  more  rapid  vibration  of  the  fancy  :  it  is 
accordingly  very  transient,  like  every  other  enchantment, 
disappearing  rapidly  and  leaving  the  heart  more  exhausted 
than  before,  and  delivered  over  to  the  despotic  caprice  of 
low  passions.  I  expressly  said  more  exhausted  than 
before,  for  universal  experience  teaches  that  a  relapsing 
criminal  is  always  the  most  furious,  and  that  the  renegades 
of  virtue  seek  additional  sweets  in  the  arms  of  crime  to 
compensate  for  tlie  heavy  pressure  of  re[)entance. 

I  wished  to  establish,  my  Raphael,  that  it  is  our  own 
condition,  when  we  feel  that  of  another,  that  perfection 
becomes  ours  for  the  moment  during  whicli  we  raise  in 
ourselves  the  representation  of  it ;  that  the  delight  we  take 
in  truth,  beauty,  and  virtue  shows  itself  when  closely 
analyzed  to  l)e  tlie  consciousness  of  our  individual  en- 
nobling and  enriching  ;  and  I  think  I  liave  proved  this. 

We  have  ideas  of  the  wisdom  of  the  highest  Being,  of 
His  goodness,  of  His  justice,  but  none  of  I  lis  omnipotence. 
To  describe  His  omnipotence,  we  help   ourselves  by  the 
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graduated  representation  of  three  successions :  Nothing, 
His  AVill,  and  Something.  It  is  waste  and  empty;  tiod 
calls  on  liglit ;  and  there  is  Hglit.  If  we  liad  a  real  idea 
of  His  operative  omnipotence  we  should  be  creators,  as  He.     J 

Aceordingiy,  every  perfection  which  I  perceive  becomes 
my  own  ;  it  gives  me  joy,  because  it  is  my  own  ;  I  desire 
it.  because  1  love  myself.  Perfection  in  nature  is  no 
l)roperty  of  matter,  but  of  spirits.  All  spirits  are  happy 
through  their  perfection.  1  desire  the  happiness  of  all 
souls,  because  1  love  myself.  The  hap[)iness  which  1  rep- 
resent to  myself  becomes  my  happiness  ;  accordingl}-  I 
am  interested  in  awakening  these  representations,  to 
realize  them,  to  exalt  them  ;  I  am  interested  in  ditl'using 
happiness  around  me.  AVhenever  I  produce  beaut}-,  ex- 
cellence, or  enjoyment  beyond  myself,  I  produce  m^-self ; 
when  I  neglect  or  destroy  anything,  I  neglect,  I  destroy 
myself.  1  desire  the  happiness  of  others,  because  I  de- 
sire my  own  ;  and  the  desire  of  the  happiness  of  others 
we  call  benevolence  and  love. 


Love. 

Now,   my  most   worthy   Raphael,   let  me   look  round. 
The  height  has  been  ascended,  the  mist  is  dissipated  ;  I 
stand   in   the  midst   of  immensity,  as  in  the  middle  of  a 
glowing  huidscape.     A  j)urer  ra}"  of  sunlight  has  clarified 
all  my  thoughts.     Love  is  the  noblest  phenomenon  in  the 
world  of  souls,  the  all-powerful  magnet  in  the  spiritual 
sphere,  the  source  of  devotion  and  of  tlie  sublimest  virtue. ' 
Yet    love    is    only  the    reflection    of  this    single   original  j 
power,  an  attraction  of  the  excellent,  based  upon  an  in-  j 
stantaneons  permutation  of  indi\  idnalit^',  an  interchange'  ' 
of  beijig.  ^ 

When  I  hate,  T  take  something  from  myself;  when  I 
love,  1  become  richer  by  what  I   love.     To  pardon  is  to   , 
recover  a  property  that  has  been  lost.     INIisnnthropy  is  a 
protrMcted  suicide:  egotism  is  tlie  supremest  poverty  of  a 
created  being.  J 

When  Raphael  tore  himself  from  my  embrace  my  soul 
was  rent  in  twain,  and  I  weep  over  the  loss  of  n)}'  nobler 
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half.  On  tliat  holy  evening  —  you  must  remember  it  — 
when  our  souls  first  comuiuned  together  in  ardent  sym- 
pathy, all  your  great  emotions  became  my  own,  and  I  only 
entered  into  my  unvarying  right  of  property  over  your 
excellence  ;  I  was  prouder  to  love  you  than  to  be  loved  by 
you,  for  my  own  affection  had  changed  me  into  Raphael. 

Was  it  not  this  almij^lit}'  instinct 

That  forced  our  hearts  to  meet 

In  the  eternal  bond  of  love  ? 

Raphael !  eni-aptiired,  vesting  on  your  arm, 

I  venture,  joyful,  the  march  towards  perfection, 

That  leadeth'  to  the  spiritual  sun. 

Happy  !  happy!  I  have  found  thee, 

Have  secured"  thee  'midst  millions, 

And  of  all  this  multitude  thou  art  mine! 

Let  the  wild  irliaos  return  ; 

Let  it  cast  adrift  the  atoms  ! 

Forever  our  hearts  tly  to  meet  each  other. 

Must  I  not  draw  reflections  of  my  ecstasy 

From  thy  radumt,  ardent  eyes  ? 

In  thee  alone  do  I  wonder  at  myself. 

The  earth  in  brijihter  tints  apjiears. 

Heaven  itself  shines  in  more  glowing  light, 

Seen  through  the  soul  and  action  of  my  friend. 

Sorrow  drops  tlie  load  of  tears; 
Soothed,  it  rests  from  passion's  storms. 
Nursed  upon  the  breast  of  love. 
Nay,  delight  grows  torment,  and  seeks 
My  Raphael,  l)asking  in  thy  soul. 
Sweetest  sepulchre !  impatiently. 

If  I  alone  stood  in  the  great  All  of  things, 

Dreamed  I  of  soids  in  the  very  rocks. 

And,  embracing,  I  would  have  kissed  thom. 

I  would  have  sighed  my  complaints  into  the  air; 

The  chasms  would  have  answcreil  me. 

O  fool !  sweet  sympathy  was  every  joy  to  me. 

Love  does  not  exist  between  monotonous  souls,  giving 
out  the  same  tone  ;  it  is  found  between  harmonious  souls. 
With  pleasure  I  find  again  my  feelings  in  the  mirror  of 
yours,  but  with  more  ardent  longing  I  devour  the  higher 
emotions  that  are  wanting  in  me  Friendship  and  lo\e 
are  led  by  one  common  rule.  The  gentle  Desdemona  loves 
Othello  for  tlie  dangers  through  which  he  has  passed  ;  the 
manly  Otliello  loves  her  for  the  tears  that  she  shed  hearing 
of  his  troubles. 
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Tlicvo  are  moments  in  life  when  we  arc  impelled  to  press 
to  our  heart  every  tlower,  every  remote  star,  each  worm, 
and  the  siiblimest  spirit  we  can  think  of.  We  are  im- 
pelled to  embrace  them,  and  all  nature,  in  the  arms  of  our 
affection,  as  things  most  loved.  You  understand  me, 
Kapiiael.  A  man  who  has  advanccil  so  far  as  to  read  off 
all  the  beauty,  greatness,  and  excellence  in  the  great  and 
small  of  nature,  and  to  find  the  great  unit}-  for  this  mani- 
fold variety,  has  advanced  much  nearer  to  the  Diviuit}'. 
The  great  creation  flows  into  his  personality.  If  each 
man  loved  all  men,  each  individual  would  possess  the 
whole  world. 

T  fear  that  tlie  philosoph}'  of  our  time  contradicts  this 
doctrine.  Many  of  our  thinking  brains  have  undertaken 
to  drive  out  by  mockery  tiiis  heavenly  instinct  from  the 
human  soul,  to  efiace  the  eftigy  of  Deity  in  the  soul,  and 
to  dissolve  this  energy,  this  noble  enthusiasm,  in  the 
(;old,  killing  breath  of  a  [)usillaniinous  indifference.  Under 
the  slavish  influence  of  their  own  unworthiness  they  have 
entered  into  terms  with  self-interest,  tlie  dangerous  foe  of 
benevolence  ;  they  have  done  this  to  explain  a  phenomenon 
which  was  too  godlike  for  their  narrow  hearts.  They  have 
spun  tlieir  comfortless  doctrine  out  of  a  miserable  egotism, 
and  tiie>-  have  made  their  own  limits  the  measure  of  the 
Creator ;  degenerate  slaves  decrving  freedom  amidst  'the 
rattle  of  their  own  chains.  Swift,  who  exaggerated  the 
follies  of  men  till  he  covered  the  whole  race  with  infamy, 
and  wrote  at  length  his  own  name  on  the  gallows  which 
he  had  erected  for  it  —  even  Swift  could  not  inflict  such 
deadly  wounds  on  human  nature  as  these  dangerous 
thinkers,  who,  laying  great  claim  to  penetration,  adorn 
their  system  with  all  the  specious  appearance  of  art,  and 
strengthen  it  with  all  tlie  arguments  of  self-interest. 

Why  should  the  whole  species  suffer  for  the  shortcomings 
of  a  few  members? 

I  admit  freely  that  I  lielieve  in  the  existence  of  a  disin- 
terested love.  1  am  lost  if  I  do  not  exist;  I  give  up  the 
Deity,  immortalit}-,  and  virtue.  I  have  no  remaining  proof 
of  these  hopes  if  I  cease  to  l)eli('ve  in  love.  A  spirit  that 
loves  itself  alone  is  an  atom  giving  out  a  spark  in  the 
immeasurable  waste  of  space. 
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Sacrifice. 

But  love  has  produced  effects  that  seem  to  contradict 
its  nature. 

It  can  be  conceived  that  I  increase  ni}'  own  happiness 
by  a  sacrifice  wiiich  I  oiler  lor  the  happiness  of  others  ; 
but  suppose  this  sacrifice  is  my  life?  tlistor^'  has  exam- 
ples of  this  kind  of  sacrifice,  and  I  feel  most  vividly  that 
it  would  cost  nie  nothing  to  die  in  order  to  save  Kaphael. 
How  is  it  possible  that  we  can  hold  tleath  to  be  a  means 
of  increasing  the  sum  of  our  enjoyments?  IIow  can  the 
cessation  of  my  being  be  reconciled  with  the  enriching  of 
niN'  being? 

The  assumption  of  immortality  removes  this  contradic- 
tion ;  but  it  also  displaces  the  supreme  gracefulness  of  this 
act  of  sacrifice.  The  consideration  of  a  future  reward 
excludes  love.  There  must  be  a  virtue  which  even  with- 
out the  belief  in  immortality,  even  at  tlie  peril  of  annihila- 
tion, suflfices  to  carr3'  out  this  sacrifice. 

I  grant  it  is  ennobling  to  the  human  soul  to  sacrifice 
present  enjoyment  for  a  future  eternal  good  ;  it  is  the 
noblest  degree  of  egotism  ;  but  egotism  and  love  separate 
hu^nanity  into  two  very  unlike  races,  whose  limits  are 
never  confounded. 

Egotism  erects  its  centre  in  itself;  love  places  it  out  of 
itself  in  the  axis  of  the  universal  whole.  Love  aims  at 
nnity,  egotism  at  solitude.  Love  is  the  citizen  ruler  of  a 
flourishing  republic,  egotism  is  a  desi)ot  in  a  devastated 
creation.  Egotism  sows  for  gratitude,  love  for  the  un- 
grateful. Love  gives,  egotism  lends  ;  and  love  does  this 
before  the  throne  of  judicial  truth,  indifferent  if  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  following  moment,  or  with  the  view  to  a 
martyr's  crown  —  indifferent  whether  the  reward  is  in  this 
life  or  in  the  next. 

Think,  O  Raphael,  of  a  truth  that  benefits  the  wdiole 
human  race  to  remote  ages  ;  add  that  this  truth  condemns 
its  confessor  to  death  ;  that  this  truth  can  only  be  proved 
and  believed  if  he  dies.  Conceive  this  man  gifted  with 
the  clear  all-embracing  and  illumining  eye  of  genius,  w^ith 
the   flaming   torch  of  enthusiasm,   with    all    the    sublime 
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adaptations  for  love  ;  let  the  grand  ideal  of  this  great  ef- 
fect be  presented  to  his  soul  ;  let  him  have  only  an  obscure 
anticipation  of  all  the  hapi)}-  beings  he  ^vill  make  ;  let  the 
jiresent  and  future  crowd  at  the  same  time  into  his  soul ; 
and  then  answer  me,  —  does  this  man  require  to  be  referred 
to  a  future  life? 

The  sum  of  all  these  emotions  will  become  confounded 
■with  bis  personality  ;  w-ill  tlow  together  in  his  personal 
identitv,  his  I  or  Eiio.  Tiie  human  race  he  is  thinking  of 
isjihiiielf.  It  is  a  bod^-,  in  wliich  his  life  swims  forgotten 
like  a  blood-drop,  forgotten,  but  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  economy  ;  and  how  quickly  and  readily  he  will  shed 
it  to  secure  his  health. 

God. 

All  perfections  in  the  universe  are  nnited  in  God.  God 
and  nature  are  two  magnitudes  which  are  quite  alike.  The 
whole  sum  of  harmonic  activity  which  exists  together  in 
the  divine  substance,  is  in  nature  the  antitype  of  this  sub- 
stance, nnited  to  incalculable  degrees,  and  measures,  and 
steps.  If  I  may  l)e  allowed  this  expressive  imagery, 
nature  is  an  iniinitely  divided  God. 

Just  as  in  the  prism  a  wliite  ra}'  of  liglit  is  split  np  into 
seven  darker  shades  of  color,  so  the  divine  personality  or 
Ego  has  been  broken  into  countless  susceptible  substances. 
As  seven  darker  shades  melt  together  in  one  clear  pencil 
of  light,  out  of  the  union  of  all  these  substances  a  divine 
being  would  issue.  The  existing  form  of  nature's  fabric 
is  the  optical  glass,  and  all  the  activities  of  spirits  are  only 
an  endless  play  of  colors  of  that  simple  divine  ray.  If  it 
pleased  Omnipotence  some  day  to  break  up  this  prism,  the 
barrier  between  it  and  the  world  would  fall  down,  all  spirits 
would  be  absorbed  in  one  infinite  spirit,  all  accords  would 
flow  together  in  one  common  harmony,  all  streams  would 
find  their  end  in  the  ocean. 

The  bodily  form  of  nature  came  to  pass  through  the 
attractive  force  of  the  elements.  The  attraction  of  spirits, 
varied  and  developed  infinitely,  would  at  length  lead  to 
tiie  cessation  of  that  separation  (or  may  I  venture  the  ex- 
j)ression)  would  produce  God.  An  attraction  of  this  kind 
is  love. 
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Accordingly,  my  dear  Raphael,  love  is  the  ladder  by 
which  we  cHiul)  up  to  likeness  to  God.  Unconsciously  to 
ourselves,  without  laying  claim  to  it,  we  aim  at  this. 

Li ff  less  masses  arc  wc,  when  we  hate  ; 
Gods,  wlicn  we  cliiii:  in  love  to  one  another, 
Ilejoicinj;  in  the  j^cntle  bond  oi"  love. 
Upwards  this  divinest  iinitulse  holdeth  sway 
Tlii()u;fli  the  thousandfold  de;^a-ees  of  creatioa 
Of  countless  spirits  who  did  not  create. 

Arni-in-arni,  higher  and  still  higher, 

From  the  savage  to  tlie  Grecian  seer. 

Who  is  linked  to  the  last  serapii  of  the  ring, 

Wc  turn,  of  one  mind,  in  the  same  magic  claace, 

Till  measure,  and  e'en  time  itself, 

Sink  at  death  in  the  bonmliess,  glowing  sea. 

Friendless  was  the  great  world's  Master; 
And  feeling  this,  he  made  the  spirit  world 
Blessed  mirrors  of  his  own  blessedness! 
And  though  the  Highest  found  no  equal, 
Yet  inlinitude  foams  upward  unto  Him 
From  the  vast  basin  of  creation's  realm. 

Love  is,  Raphael,  the  great  secret  that  can  restore  the 
dislionored  king  of  gold  from  the  flat,  unprofitable  chalk  ; 
that  can  save  the  eternal  from  the  temporal  and  transient, 
and  the  great  oracle  of  duration  from  the  consuming  con- 
flagration of  time. 

What  does  all  that  has  been  said  amount  to? 

If  we  perceive  excellence,  it  is  ours.  Let  us  become 
intimate  with  the  high  ideal  unity,  and  we  shall  be  drawn 
to  one  another  in  brotherly  love.  If  we  plant  beauty  and 
joy  we  shall  reap  beauty  and  joy.  If  we  think  clearly  we 
shall  love  ardently.  "Be  ye  perfect,  as  your  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect,"  says  the  Founder  of  our  Faith.  Weak 
human  nature  turned  pale  at  this  command,  therefore  He 
explained  himself  in  clearer  terms  :  "  Love  one  another  !" 

Wisdom,  with  thy  sunlike  look, 
Awful  goddess  !  turn  thee  back, 

And  give  way  to  Love ; 
Who  before  thee  went,  with  hero  heart, 
Up  the  steep  and  stormy  path 
To  the  (ioilliead's  very  throne; 
Who,  unveiling  the  IJoliest, 
Showed  to  thee  Elysium 
Through  tiie  vaulted  sepulchre. 
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Did  it  not  invite  us  in  ? 
Could  wc  reach  immortality  — 
Or  could  wc  sock  the  spirit 
Without  Love,  the  spirit's  master? 
Love,  Love  Icadcth  only  to  Nature's  Father, 

Only  lore  the  spirits. 

I  havo  now  <zivon  yon,  "Rnpliaol,  my  spifit's  confession 
of  faith  —  a  Hying  outline  of  the  creation  I  have  under- 
taken. As  yon  may  perceive,  the  seed  which  you  scattered 
in  my  soul  took  root.  Mock,  or  rejoice,  or  blush  at  your 
scholar,  as  you  please.  Certain  it  is  this  philosoph}-  has 
ennobled  n\y  heart,  and  extended  and  beaut itied  the  pei'- 
spective  of  my  life.  It  is  possible,  my  excellent  friend, 
that  the  entire  structure  of  my  conclusions  may  have  been 
a  baseless  and  visionaiy  edifice.  Perhaps  the  world,  as  I 
depicted  it,  nowhere  exists,  save  in  the  brain  of  your 
Julius.  Perhaps,  after  the  lapse  of  thousands  on  thousands 
of  years,  when  the  wiser  Judge  i)romiscd  in  the  future, 
sits  on  the  judgment-seat,  at  the  sight  of  the  true  original, 
filled  with  confusion,  I  should  tear  in  pieces  m}-  schoolboy's 
design.  All  this  may  happen  —  I  expect  it;  and  even  if 
not  a  vestige  of  reality  is  foiuid  in  my  dream,  the  realit}' 
will  fill  me  with  proportionately  greater  delight  and  wonder. 
Ought  my  ideas  to  be  more  beautiful  than  those  of  the 
Creator?  How  so?  Could  we  tolerate  that  His  exalted 
artistic  structure  should  fall  beneath  the  expectations  of  a 
mortal  connoisseiu"?  This  is  exactly  the  fiery  probation 
of  His  great  perfection,  and  the  sweetest  triumph  for  tlie 
P>xalted  Spirit,  that  false  conclusions  and  deception  do  not 
injiu'e  His  acknowledgment;  that  all  tortuous  deviations 
of  the  wandering  reason  at  length  strike  into  the  straight 
road  of  everlasting  truth  ;  that  all  diverging  arms  and 
ciu'rents  ultimately  meet  in  the  main  stream.  What  an 
idea,  Raphael,  I  form  of  the  Great  Artist,  who,  diflerently 
travestied  in  a  thousand  copies,  still  retains  identical  fea- 
tures in  all  this  diversity,  from  which  even  the  depreciating 
hand  of  a  blunderer  cannot  remove  admiration. 

^Moreover,  my  representation  tnay  certainly  be  fallacious, 
wholly  an  invention, — nay,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  so  ;  and  yet  it  is  possible  that  all  results  of 
this  may  come  to  pass.  All  great  sages  are  agreed  that 
our  whole  knowledge  moves  on  ultimately  to  a_conveuz_ 
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tional  deception,  with  wiiich,  however,  the  strictest  truth 
can  co-exist.  Our  purest  ideas  are  by  no  means  images 
of  things,  but  only  their  signs  or  symbols  determined  by 
necessity,  and  co-existing  with  them. 

Neither  God,  nor  the  human  soul,  nor  the  world,  are 
really  what  we  consider  them.  Our  thoughts  of  these  are 
only  the  endemic  forms  in  which  the  planet  we  inhabit 
hands  them  to  us.  Our  brain  belongs  to  this  i)lanet ; 
accordingly,  also,  the  idioms  of  our  ideas,  which  are 
treasured  up  in  it.  But  the  power  of  the  soul  is  peculiar, 
necessary,  and  always  consistent :  the  capricious  nature 
of  the  materials  through  which  it  finds  expression  changes 
nothing  in  the  eternal  laws,  as  long  as  this  capriciousness 
does  not  stand  in  contradiction  with  itself,  and  so  Ions  as 
the  sign  remains  true  to  the  thing  it  designates.  As  the 
thinking  power  develops  the  relations  of  the  idioms, 
these  relations  of  things  must  also,  really  be  present  in 
them.  Therefore,  truth  is  no  property  of  the  idioms, 
but  of  the  conclusion  ;  it  is  not  the  likeness  of  the  sign 
Twith  the  thing  signified,  of  the  conception  with  the  object ; 
but  the  agreement  of  this  conception  with  the  laws  of 
thought.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  doctrine  of  quantity 
makes  use  of  cyphers  which  are  nowhere  present,  except 
upon  paper,  and  yet  it  finds  with  them  what  is  present  in 
the  world  of  reality.  For  example,  what  resemblance  is 
there  between  the  letters  A  and  B,  the  signs:  and  =, 
+  ,  and  — ,  and  the  fact  that  has  to  be  ascertained?  Yet 
the  comet,  foretold  centuries  before,  advances  from  a 
remote  corner  of  the  heavens,  and  t'.ie  expected  planet 
eclipses  the  disk  at  the  proper  time.  Trusting  to  the  in- 
fallibilitv  of  his  calculation,  the  discoverer  Columbus 
plunges  into  unknown  regions  of  tiie  sea  to  seek  the 
jnissing  other  half  of  the  known  hemisphere  —  the  great 
island  of  Atlantis  —  to  fill  up  a  blank  in  his  geographical 
map.  He  found  this  island  of  his  paper  calculation,  and 
his  calculation  was  right.  Would  it  have  been  less  great 
if  a  hostile  storm  had  shattered  his  fleet  or  driven  it  back? 
The  human  mind  makes  a  similar  calculation  when  it 
measures  the  supersensual  by  means  of  the  sensible,  and 
when  mathematics  applies  its  conclusions  to  tlie  hidden 
physics  of  the  superhuman.     But  the  lust  test  of  its  calcu- 
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lations  is  still  wanting,  for  no  traveller  has  come  back 
from  that  land  to  relate  his  discovery.  Unman  natnre  has 
its  proper  bonnds,  and  so  also  has  the  individnal.  AVe 
will  give  each  other  mntnal  comfort  respecting  the  former  : 
Kapliael  will  concede  this  to  the  boyish  age  of  his  Jnlins. 
I  am  poor  iu  conceptions,  a  stranger  in  many  branches  of 
knowledge  which  are  thought  to  be  essential  in  inquiries 
of  this  nature.  I  have  not  belonged  to  any  philosopliical 
school,  nor  have  I  read  man}'  printed  books.  It  may  quite 
well  be  that  I  occasionally  substitute  my  fancies  in  the 
place  of  stricter  logical  proofs,  that  I  mistake  the  rush  of 
my  blood  or  the  hopes  of  my  heart  for  sound  wisdom  ;  yet, 
my  dear  fiiend,  you  must  not  grudge  me  the  moments  I 
have  thus  lost.  It  is  a  real  gain  for  universal  perfection  : 
it  was  the  provision  of  the  Wisest  Spirit  that  the  erring 
reason  should  also  people  the  chaotic  world  of  dreams, 
and  make  fruitful  even  the  barren  ground  of  contradiction. 
It  is  not  onl}'  the  mechanical  artist  who  polishes  the  rough 
■diamond  into  a  brilliant  whom  we  ought  to  value,  but  also 
that  one  who  ennobles  mere  ordinary  stones  by  giving 
them  the  apparent  dignity  of  the  diamond.  The  industry 
displayed  in  the  forms  may  sometimes  make  us  forget  the 
massive  truth  of  the  substance.  Is  not  every  exercise  of 
the  thinking  power,  every  sharpening  of  the  edge  of  the 
spirit,  a  little  step  towards  its  perfection  ;  and  every  per- 
fection has  to  obtain  a  being  and  substantial  existence  in 
a  complete  and  perfect  world.  Reality  is  not  confined  to 
the  absolutel}'  necessary  ;  it  also  embraces  the  conditionally 
necessar}- :  every  olfspring  of  the  brain,  every  work  elabo- 
rated b}-  the  wit,  has  an  irresistible  right  of  citizenship 
in  this  wider  acceptation  of  creation.  In  the  measureless 
plan,  of  nature  no  activity  was  to  be  left  out,  no  degree 
of  enjoyment  was  to  be.  wanting  in  universal  happiness. 
The  great  Inventive  Spirit  would  not  even  permit  error  to 
be  wasted,  nor  allow  this  wide  world  of  thought  to  remain 
empty  and  chaotic  in  the  mind  of  man.  For  the  flrcat 
Ruler  of  His  world  does  not  even  allow  a  straw  to  fall 
without  use,  leaves  no  space  uninhabited  where  life  may 
he  enjoyed  ;  for  He  converts  the  very  poison  of  man  into 
the  food  of  vipers  ;  He  even  raises  plants  from  the  realm 
of  corruption,  and  hospitably  grants  the  little  glimmer  of 
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pleasure  that  can  co-exist  with  madness.  He  turns  crime 
and  folly  into  excellence,  and  wea\'es  out  of  the  very  vices 
of  a  Tarquin  the  great  idea  of  the  universal  monarch}-  of 
Rome.  Every  facility  of  the  reason,  even  in  error, 
increases  its  readiness  to  accept  truth. 

Dear  friend  of  my  soid,  suffer  me  to  add  my  contribu- 
tion to  the  great  woof  of  human  wisdom.  The  image  of 
the  sun  is  reflected  differently  in  the  dewdrop  and  in  the 
majestic  mirror  of  the  wide-stretching  ocean.  .Shame  to 
the  turbid,  murky  swamp,  which  never  receives  and  never 
reflects  this  image  !  Millions  of  plants  di-ink  from  the 
four  elements  of  nature  ;  a  magazine  of  supplies  is  open 
for  all :  but  they  mix  their  sap  in  a  thousand  different 
ways,  and  return  it  in  a  thousand  new  forms.  The  most 
beautiful  variet}'  proclaims  a  rich  Lord  of  this  house. 
There  are  fonjt;  elements  from  which  all  spirits  draw  their 
supplies:  their  Ego  or  individualit}'.  Nature,  God,  and 
the  Future  All  intermingle  in  millions  of  wa3-s  and  offer 
themselves  in  a  million  differences  of  result :  but  one  truth 
remains  which,  like  a  firm  axis,  goes  through  all  religions 
and  systems  —  draw  nigh  to  the  Godhead  of  whom  you 
think ! 

Letter   V. 

Raphael   to   Julius. 

It  would  be  very  unfortunate,  my  dear  Julius,  if  there 
were  no  other  way  of  quieting  you  than  by  restoring  the 
first-fruits  of  your  belief  in  you,  I  found  with  delight 
these  ideas,  which  I  saw  gaining  in  j'ou,  written  down  in 
your  papers.  Tliey  are  wortlu'  of  a  soul  like  yours,  but 
3'ou  could  not  remain  stationary  fn  them.  There  are  joys 
for  every  age  and  enjoyments  for  each  degree  of  spirits. 
It  must  have  been  a  difficult  thing  for  you  to  sever  your- 
self from  a  system  that  was  entirely  made  to  meet  the 
wants  of  yourlieart.  I  would  wager  that  no  other  system 
will  strike  such  deep  roots  in  3'ou,  and,  possibly,  if  left 
quite  to  your  own  direction,  you  would  sooner  or  later 
become  reconciled  to  your  favorite  ideas.  You  would 
soon  remark  the  weakness   of  the  opposite  system,  and 
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then,  if  both  systems  appeared  equally  deficient  in  proof, 
yuu  wuiild  prefer  tlie  most  desirable  one,  or,  perhaps,  3'ou 
Would  find  new  arguments  to  preserve  at  least  the  essential 
features   of   your    former   theory,    even    if   a   few    more- 
doubtful  points  had  to  be  given  up. 

But  all  this  IS  remote  from  my  plan.  You  must  arrive 
at  a  higher  freedom  of  mind,  where  you  no  longer  require 
support.  I  grant  that  this  is  not  the  affair  of  a  moment. 
The  first  aim  of  the  earliest  teaching  is  commonh'  the 
subjugaJiQuof  the  miud,  and  among  all  the  artifices  of  the 
art  of  education  tliis  generally  succeeds  the  first.  Even 
you,  though  endowed  with  great  elasticity  of  character, 
yet  appear  destined  to  submit  readily  to  the  sway  of 
opinions,  and  even  more  inclined  to  this  than  thousands; 
and  this  state  of  infancy  might  last  ver^'  long  with  you,  as 
you  do  not  readily  feel  the  oppression  of  it.  Your  head 
and  heart  are  in  ver}-  close  connection.  A  doctrine  is 
sweet  to  you  on  account  of  the  teacher.  You  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  an  interesting  side  in  this  doctrine,  3'ou 
ennobled  it  according  to  the  wants  of  your  heart,  and  you 
suffered  your  mind  to  be  resigned  to  other  points  that 
must  needs  appear  strange  to  you.  You  regarded  attacks 
on  this  doctrine  as  boyish  revenge  taken  by  a  slavish  soul 
against  the  rod  of  its  tutor.  You  played  with  your 
chains,  which  you  thought  you  carried  by  your  own  free 
will. 

I  found  you  in  this  situation,  and  the  sight  gave  me 
pain  —  how.  in  the  midst  of  tiie  enjoyment  of  your  glowing 
life,  and  while  giving  expression  to  your  noblest  [)owers, 
you  were  hemmed  in  by  narrow  considerations.  The  very 
logical  consistency  with  which  you  acted  according  to  your 
convictions,  and  the  strength  of  soul  that  made  every  sac- 
rifice light  to  you,  were  twofold  hinderances  to  your  activity 
and  to  your  joys.  I  then  resolved  to  set  aside  these 
clumsy  efforts  by  which  it  had  been  endeavored  to  cramp 
a  soul  like  yours  in  the  measure  of  ordinary  natures.  The 
result  of  your  first  exertions  favored  my  intentions.  I 
admit  that  your  imagination  was  more  actively  employed 
upon  the  work  than  was  your  penetration.  The  loss  of 
3'our  fondt!st  convictions  was  nioiv  than  atoned  for  by  your 
presentiments,  which  gatheretl  results  much  more  rapidly 
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than  the  tortoise  pace  of  cold  scientific  inquiiy,  passing 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  Your  kind  of  inspired 
sjstem  gave  30U  3"our  first  enjoyment  in  this  new^  field  of 
activity,  and  I  was  very  careful  not  to  destroy  a  welcome 
enthusiasm  which  was  very  favorable  to  the  development 
of  your  excellent  disposition.  The  scene  is  now  changed. 
A  return  into  the  restrictions  of  infancy  is  closed  forever. 
Your  wa^'  leads  onwards,  and  you  require  no  further 
precautions. 

You  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  a  system  such  as 
yours  cannot  resist  the  searching  of  a  severe  criticism. 
All  essays  of  tliis  kind,  equal  in  breadth  and  boldness  to 
3^ours,  have  had  no  other  fate.  It  was  also  most  natural 
that  your  philosophical  progress  began  with  ^-ou  individ- 
ually, as  with  the  human  race  in  general.  The^flrst  object 
on  which  man's  spirit  of  inquiry  first  attempted  its  strength 
was,  at  all  times,  the  universe.  Hypotheses  relating  to 
the  origin  of  the  world,  and  the  coml)ination  of  its  parts, 
had  occupied  the  greatest  thinkers  for  ages,  when  Socrates 
called  down  the  philoso[)h3"  of  his  day'  from  heaven  to 
earth.  But  the  limits  of  human  wisdom  were  too  narrow 
for  the  proud  intellect  of  his  followers.  New  systems 
arose  on  the  ruins  of  the  former  ones.  The  penetrating 
mind  of  subsequent  ages  explored  the  immeasurable  field 
of  possible  answers  to  those  ever-recurring  questions, 
bearing  on  the  mysterious  interior  of  nature,  which  could 
not  be  disclosed  by  any  human  intellect.  Some,  indeed, 
succeeded  in  giving  a  certain  coloring  of  distinctness, 
completeness,  and  evidence  to  their  views.  There  are 
man3'  conjuring  tricks  by  which  the  pride  of  reason  seeks 
to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  not  being  able  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  human  nature  in  extending  the  circle  of  its 
knowledge.  It  is  a  frequent  conceit  with  men  to  believe 
that  the3'  have  discovered  new  truths,  when  the3'  have  dis- 
sected a  conception  into  the  separate  elements  out  of  which 
it  was  first  compounded  b3-  an  act  of  caprice.  Not  unfre- 
quently'  an  imperceptible  assumption  lies  at  tlie  basis  of  a 
chain  of  consequences,  Avhose  breaks  and  deficiencies  are 
cunninglN"  concealed,  while  the  false  conclusions  are  ad- 
mired as  sublime  Avisdom.  In  other  cases,  partial  expe- 
riences are  accumulated  to  found  a  hypothesis,  and  all 
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contradictor}-  phenomena  are  either  gnored,  or  the  mean- 
ing of  words  is  changed  according  to  the  reqnirements  of 
the  reasoning.  Nor  is  it  only  tlie  pliilosopliical  qnacl<  who 
employs  these  conjuring  tricks  to  deceive  the  public ; 
Avithout  being  conscious  of  it,  the  most  npright  and  tlie 
least  prcjutliced  lliinker  uses  analogous  means  to  satisfy 
his  thirst  for  knowledge  directlv  that  he  issnes  from  the 
only  sphere  where  reason  can  legitimately'  enjoy  the  fruit 
of  its  activit}'. 

After  vvhat  you  have  heard  me  sa}'  on  former  occasions, 
Julius,  these  expressions  must  cause  you  no  little  aston- 
ishment ;  3et  the}'  are  not  the  product  of  a  sceptical 
caprieer-^-l  could  la\'  before  3'ou  the  foundations  on  which 
,.t.hey  rest,  but  this  would  require,  as  prelude,  a  somewhat 
dry  examination  into  the  nature  of  human  knowledge, — 
and  I  prefer  to  reserve  this  for  a  time  when  you  will  feel 
[the  want  of  it.  You  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  state  of 
mind  when  humiliating  truths  on  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge  can  have  any  interest  for  you.  Make  a  first 
essay  with  the  system  which  has  supplanted  your  own  in 
your  mind.  Examine  it  with  the  same  impartiality  as 
severity.  Proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  other  theories 
with  which  you  have  recently  become  acquainted  ;  and  if 
none  of  them  can  full}-  satisfy  your  requirements,  you  will 
ask  yourself  if,  after  all,  these  requirements  are  reason- 
able. 

Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  this  is  a  poor  consolation. 
You  will  infer  that  resignation  is  your  only  refuge  after 
so  many  brilliant  hopes  had  been  raised.  "  Was  it  worth 
while,"  you  will  say,  "  to  challenge  me  to  a  full  exercise 
of  my  reason  in  order  to  set  bounds  to  it  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  was  beginning  to  bear  the  noblest  fruit? 
Was  1  only  to  become  acquainted  with  a  higher  enjo3ment 
in  order  to  feel  with  a  double  keenness  how  painful  it  is  to 
V  thus  bounded  ?  " 

Nevertheless,  it  is  this  very  feeling  of  discouragement 
that  I  expressly  wish  to  banisli  from  your  soul.  My  aim 
iS  this  :  to  remove  all  that  places  an  obstacle  to  the  free 
enjoyment  of  your  being,  to  bring  to  life  in  you  the  germ 
of  all  lofty  insjiiration  —  the  consciousness  of  the  nobility 
of  your  soul.     You  have  been  awakened  from  the  slumber 
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in  which  3'ou  were  rocked  b}-  the  slavery  of  others'  opin- 
ions :  but  3-011  would  never  reach  the  degree  of  grandeur 
to  which  you  are  called  if  you  dissipated  3-our  strength  in 
the  pursuit  of  an  unattainal)le  end.  This  course  was  al' 
proper  up  to  the  present  time  ;  it  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  your  recentl3'  acquired  freedom.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  the  ideas  which  had  most  engaged  3'ou  previously 
should  give  the  first  impulse  to  the  activity  of  your  mind. 
Among  all  possible  directions  that  your  mind  could  take, 
is  its  present  course  tlie  most  fertile  in  results?  The 
answer  would  be  given,  sooner  or  later,  b3-  your  own  ex- 
perience. My  part  was  confined  to  hastening,  if  possible, 
this  crisis. 

It  is  a  common  prejudice  to  take  as  a  measure  of  the 
greatness  of  man  that  matter  on  which  he  works,  and  not 
the  manner  of  his  work.  But  it  is  certain  that  a  superior 
Being  honors  the  stamp  of  perfection  even  in  the  most 
limited  sphere,  whilst  He  casts  an  e3-e  of  pity  on  the  vain 
attempts  of  the  insect  which  seeks  to  overlook  the  universe. 
It  follows  from  this  that  I  am  especialh'  unwilling  to  agree 
to  the  proposition  in  your  papers,  wliich  assumes  that  the 
higli  destiny  of  man  is  to  detect  the  spirit  of  the  Divine 
Artist  in  the  work  of  creation.  To  express  the  activit3' 
of  infinite  perfection,  I  admit  that  I  do  not  know  any  sub- 
limer  image  than  art ;  but  you  appear  to  have  overlooked 
an  important  distinction.  The  universe  is  not  the  pure 
expression  of  an  ideal,  like  the  accomplished  work  of  a 
human  artist.  The  latter  governs  despoticalU'  the  inani- 
mate matter  which  he  uses  to  give  a  bod3'  to  his  ideas. 
But  in  the  divine  work  the  proper  value  of  each  one  of  its 
parts  is  respected,  and  this  conservative  respect  with  which 
the  Great  Architect  honors  ever3'  germ  of  activit3-,  even 
in  the  lowliest  creature,  glorifies  it  as  much  as  the  harmonv' 
of  the  immeasurable  whole.  Life  and  libert3'  to  all  pos- 
sible extent  are  the  seal  of  divine  creation  ;  nowhere  is  it 
more  sublime  than  where  It  seems  to  have  departed  most 
•widel3'  from  its  ideal.  But  it  is  preciselv  this  highest  per- 
fection tliat  prevents  us  from  grasping  the  limits  in  which 
we  are  at  present  confined.  AVe  embrace  onl3'  too  small  a 
part  of  the  universe,  and  the  explanation  of  most  of  its 
discords  is  inaccessible  to  our  faculties.     Each   step  we 
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climb  in  the  scale  of  being  will  make  us  more  susceptible 
of  these  enjoyments  of  art ;  but  even  tlien  their  only 
value  will  be  that  of  means,  and  to  excite  us  to  an  analo- 
gous exercise  of  our  activity.  The  idle  admiration  of  a 
greatness  foreign  to  ourselves  can  never  be  a  great  merit. 
A  superior  man  is  never  wanting  in  matter  for  his  activity, 
nor  in  the  forces  necessary'  to  become  himself  a  creator  in 
his  sphere.  This  vocation  is  yours  also,  Julius  ;  when  3'ou 
have  recognized  this  you  will  never  have  a  thought  of  com- 
plaining of  the  limits  that  your  desire  of  knowledge  can- 
not overstep. 

When  you  have  arrived  at  this  conviction  I  expect  to  find 
you  wholly  reconciled  to  me.  You  must  first  know  fully 
♦he  extent  of  your  strength  before  you  can  appreciate  the 
;'alue  of  its  freest  manifestation.  Till  then,  continue  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  me,  but  do  not  despair  of  yourself. 


ON  THE  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  THE  ANIMAL 
AND  THE  SPIRITUAL  NATURE  IN  MAN. 


"  It  behooves  us  to  clearly  realize,  as  the  broad  facts  which  have 
most  wide-reaching  consequences  in  mental  physiolosy  and  pathol- 
ogy, that  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  highest  and  the  lowest,  have  a 
sympathy  with  one  another  more  inteiligent  than  conscious  intelli- 
gence can  yet,  or  perhaps  ever  will,  conceive;  that  there  is  not  an 
organic  motion,  visible  or  invisible,  sensible  or  insensible,  ministrant 
to  the  noblest  or  to  the  most  humble  purposes,  which  does  not  work 
its  appointed  effect  in  the  complex  I'ecesses  of  the  mind,  cmd  that 
the  mind,  as  the  crowning  achiexetnent  of  organizaiiun,  and  the 
consummation  and  outcome  of  all  its  energies,  really  comprehends 
the  bodUi/  life."  — Mawdeslev,  Body  and  2rind. 

"  It  is  an  indisputable  truth  that  what  we  call  the  material  world 
is  only  known  to  us  under  the  forms  of  the  ideal  world,  and,  as 
Descartes  tells  us,  our  knowledge  of  the  soul  is  more  intimate  and 
certain  than  our  knowledge  of  the  body."  —  Huxley. 


Introduction. 

§1. 

Many  philosophers  have  asserted  that  the  body  is,  as  it 
were,  the  prison-house  of  tlie  spirit,  liolding  it  only  too 
firmly  to  what  is  earthly,  and  checking  its  so-called  flight 
towards  perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  it  iias  been  held 
by  another  philosophic  school  that  knowledge  and  virtue 
are  not  so  much  an  end  as  a  means  towards  happiness, 
and  that  the  whole  perfection  of  man  culminates  in  the 
amelioration  of  his  body. 

Both  opinions,*   methinks,   are  one-sided.     The  latter 
S3'stem  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  our  schemes 

*  Iluxlcy,  speaking  of  psychology  and  pliysioloc-y  (idealism  and  ma- 
terialism),"says  :  "Our  stem  divides  into  two  main  brandies,  whicli  grow- 
in  opposite  ways,  and  bear  flowers  which  look  as  tlifl'ercnt  as  they  can  well 
be.  But  eacli  branch  is  sound  and  hcaltiiy,  and  has  as  much  life  and 
vijTor  as  the  other.  If  a  botanist  found  this  state  of  things  in  a  new  plant, 
I  imagine  he  mifjht  be  inclined  to  think  that  his  tree  was  monoecious,  that 
the  flowers  were  of  diflerent  sexes,  and  tliat,   so  far  fi-om   setting  up  8 
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of  ethics  and  philosophy,  ami  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
not  seldom  cast  out  with  over-fanatical  zeal  —  (nothing 
assuredly  is  so  dangerous  to  truth  as  when  oue-sided 
opinions  meet  with  one-sided  oi)ponents).  The  former 
S3stem  has  on  the  whole  been  nioi'c  patienth'  endured,  since 
it  has  the  greatest  capacity  for  warming  the  heart  towards 
virtue,  and  has  already  justilied  its  value  in  the  case  of 
truly  great  souls.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  admire  the 
strength  of  mind  of  a  Cato,  the  lofty  virtue  of  a  Brutus 
and  Aurelius,  the  equanimity  of  an  Epictetus  and  a  Seneca? 
But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  system  in  question  is  nothing 
more  than  a  beautiful  aberration  of  the  understanding,  a 
real  extreme,  whtlThln  its  wild  enthusiasm  underrates  one 
part  of  oar  human  nature,  and  desires  to  raise  us  into  the 
order  of  ideal  beings  without  at  the  same  time  relieving 
uiTof^our  humanity,  —  a  system  which  runs  directly  con- 
trary to  all  tliat  we  historically  know  or  philosophieall}' 
can  explain  either  of  the  evolution  of  the  single  man  or 
of  that  of  theentirer  ace,  and  can  in  no  way  be  reconciled 
with  the  limitations  of  our  iuimau  soul.  It  is  therefore 
here,  as  ever,  the  wisest  plan  to  hold  the  balance  between 
the  two  opinions,  and  thus  reach  with  greater  certainty 
the  middle  line  of  truth.  But,  inasmuch  as  a  mistake  has 
very  otteu  been  committed  by  treating  the  mental  powers 

barrier  bctv/ccn  the  branches  of  the  tree,  the  only  liope  of  fertility  lay  in 
brinjrin^i-  tlicm  to^cether.  This  is  my  notion  of  what  is  to  he  clone  with 
physics  and  metaphysics.  Their  ilitlercnces  are  complementary,  not  anta;;- 
onistic,  and  thoui^iit  will  never  be  completely  friiitfnl  until  the  one  nnite3 
with  the  other."  — HUXLEV,  Macmi/lan's  Mug.,  May  1870. 

Descartes'  method  (according  to  Huxley)  leads  straitrht  up  to  the  critical 
idealism  of  his  jjrcat  successor,  Kant,  in  (.leclarin;^  that  the  ultimate  fact  of 
all  knowledjre  is  a  consciousness  —  and  therefore  affirmhuj  tluU  the 
highest  of  all  certainties,  and  indeed  the  ouli/  absolute  certaiiiti/,  is  the 
existence  of  mind.  But  it  stops  short  of  Berkeley  in  declaiin^  that  matter 
does  not  exist;  his  ar<i'unients  ajjainst  its  existence  would  cipially  tend  to 
prove  the  non-existence  of  soul.  In  Descartes'  system,  the  body  issini|)|y 
a  machine,  in  tlie  midst  of  which  the  rational  soul  (peculiar  to  man)  is 
lod^red,  and  which  it  <lirects  at  its  will,  as  a  skilful  en'/ineer  familiar  with 
its  workin^j  mi^^ht  do — tlirouj,^li  will  and  throu^di  affection  he  can  "in- 
crease, slacken,  and  alter  their  movements  at  his  pleasure."  At  the  same 
time,  he  admits,  in  all  that  rcj^ards  its  mere  animal  life  —  in  active 
functions,  such  as  those  connected  with  hun;,'er,  respiration,  sleep,  dijies- 
tion ;  in  many  passive  ones,  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  call  mental,  as 
in  memory,  the  i)crceplion  of  color,  sound  —  a  purely  automatic;  action 
of  the  boily,  which  it  pursues  simply  by  following  out  its  own  laws, 
independent  of  the  soul's  direction  or  interference. 
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in  an  exclusive  way,  that  is,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  con- 
sidered in  independence  of  the  bod}-,  R^d  through  an 
intentional  subordhiation  of  this  same  body,  the  aim  of 
this  present  essay  will  be  to  bring  into  a  clearer  light  the 
remarkable  contributions  mode  by  the  body  to  the  workings 
of  the  soul,  and  the  great  and  real  influence  of  the  animal 
system  of  sensations  upon  the  spiritual.  But  this  is  as 
like  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  as  the  holding  of  virtue 
to  be  the  siimmuni  bonuni  is  stoicism. 

Before  we  seek  to  discover  those  higher  moral  ends 
which  the  animal  nature  assists  us  in  attaining  to,  we 
must  establish  their  physical  necessity,  and  come  to  an 
agreement  as  to  some  fundamental  conceptions. 


PHYSICAL  CONNECTION. 

The  Animal  Nature  Strengthens  the  Action  of  the 

Spirit. 

§  2.  —  Organism,  of  the  Operations  of  the  Soul — of  its 
Maintenance  and  Supj^ort  —  of  Generation. 

All  those  conditions  which  we  accept  as  requisite  to  the 
perfection  of  man  in  the  moral  and  material  world  may  be 
included  in  one  fundamental  sentence  :  The  perfection  of 
man  consists  in  his  ability  to  exercise  his  powers  in  the 
observation  of  the  plan  of  the  world  ;  and  since  between 
the  measure  of  the  power  and  the  end  towards  which  it 
works  there  must  exist  the  completest  harmony,  perfection 
will  consist  in  the  highest  possible  activity  of  his  powers, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  in  their  mutual  subordination. 
But  the  action  of  the  human  soul  is  —  from  a  necessity 
which  I  do  not  understand  —  bound  fast  to  the  action  of 
matter.  The  changes  in  the  world  of  matter  must  be 
modified  and,  so  to  speak,  refined  hy  a  peculiar  class  of 
gecqndary  powers  —  1  mean  the  senses  —  before  they  can 
produce  in  me  any  corresponding  ideas  ;  while,  on  the 
pther  liand,  a  fresli  set  of  organic  powers,  the  agents  of 
voluntary  movenients,  ii^ust  come  into  play  between  the 
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inner  spirit  and  the  outward  world  in  order  to  make  the 
changes  of  tlie  former  toll  iii)on  the  latter  ;  thus  must  the 
operations  of  thinking  and  sensation  alike  correspond  to 
certain  movements  of  tlie  internal  sensorinm.  All  this 
goes  to  make  up  the  organism  of  the  soul's  activities. 

But  matter  is  spoil  stolen  from  the  eternal  change,  and 
vrears  itself  awa^',  even  as  it  works  ;  in  its  movement  its 
very  element  is  driven  from  its  grooves,  chased  away  and 
lost.  Because  now,  on  the  contrary,  that  simple  essence, 
the  soul,  possesses  in  itself  permanence  and  stability,  and 
in  its  essence  neither  gains  nor  loses  aught,  —  matter  can- 
not keep  step  with  the  activitv  of  the  spirit,  and  there 
would  thus  soon  be  an  end  of  the  organism  of  spiritual 
life,  and  therewith  of  all  action  of  the  soul.  To  prevent 
which  there  must  be  added  to  the  first  system  of  organic 
powers  a  second  one,  which  shall  make  good  the  losses  sus- 
tained, and  sustain  tlie  decay  l)y  a  chain  of  new  creations 
ready  to  take  the  place  of  those  that  have  gone.  This  is 
the  organism  of  maintenance. 

Still  further.  After  a  short  period  of  activit}-,  when  the 
equal  balance  of  loss  and  reparation  is  once  removed,  man 
quits  the  stage  of  life,  and  the  law  of  mortality'  depopu- 
lates the  earth.  There  is  not  room  enough  for  the  multi- 
tude of  sentient  beings,  whom  eternal  love  and  wisdom 
seemed  to  have  called  to  a  happ}-  existence,  to  live  side  by 
side  within  the  narrow  boundaries  of  our  world,  and  the 
life  of  one  generation  shuts  out  the  life  of  another.  There- 
fore was  it  necessary  that  new  men  should  appear,  to  take 
the  place  of  those  who  had  departed,  and  that  life  should 
be  kept  up  in  unbroken  succession.  But  of!  treat  ion  there 
is  no  longer  any  trace  ;  what  now  becomes  new  becomes 
so  only  b}'  development.  The  development  of  man  must 
come  to  pass  through  manrif  it  is  to  boar  a  i)roi)ortion  to 
the  original  jiumbor,  if  man  is  to  be  cultivated  into  man. 
On  this  accoiyit  a  new  system  of  organic  powers  was 
added  to  the  two  that  had  preceded  it,  which  had  for  its 
objoct  to  quicken  and  to  develop  the  seed  of  humanity. 
This  is  the  organism  of  generation. 

These  three  organisms,  brought  into  the  most  thorough 
connection,  local  and  real,  go  to  form  the  human  body. 
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§  3.  —  The  Body. 

The  organic  powers  of  the  human  body  naturally  divide 
themselves  into  two  principal  classes.  The  first  class  em- 
braces those  which  no  known  laws  and  phenomena  of  the 
physical  world  enable  us  to  comprehend  ;  and  to  these  be-^ 
long  the  sensibility  of  the  nerves  and  the  irritability  of  the 
muscles.  Inasmuch  as  it  has  hitherto  been  impossible  to 
penetrate  the  economy  of  the  invisible,  men  have  sought 
to  interpret  this  unknown  mechanism  through  that  with 
which  they  were  already  familiar,  and  have  considered  the 
nerves  as  a  canal  conducting  an  excessively  fine,  volatile, 
and  active  fluid,  which  in  rapidity  of  motion  and  fineness 
was  held  to  excel  ether  and  the  electric  spark.  This  fluid 
was  held  to  be  the  principle  and  author  of  our  sensibility 
and  power  of  motion,  and  hence  received  the  name  of  the 
spirit  of  life.  Further,  the  irritability  of  the  muscles  was 
held  to  consist  in  a  certain  efi^ort  to  contract  themselves 
on  the  touch  of  some  external  provocation.  These  two 
principles  go  to  form  the  specific  character  6f  animal 
organism. 

The  second  class  of  powers  embraces  those  which  we 
can  account  for  by  the  universally-known  laws  of  physics. 
Among  these  I  reckon  the  mechanism  of  motion,  and  the 
chemistry  of  the  human  body,  the  source  of  vegetable 
life.  Vegetation,  then,  and  animal  meciianisra,  thoroughly 
mingled,  form  the  proper  physical  life  of  the  human  body. 

§  4.-' — Animal  Life. 

This  is  not  yet  all.  Since  loss  or  misfortune,  when  it 
occurs,  falls  more  or  less  within  the  will-power  of  the 
spirit,  the  spirit  must  be  able  to  make  some^  compensation 
for  it.  Further,  since  the  body  is  subjected  to  all  the 
consequences  of  this  connection,  and  in  the  circle  of  cir- 
cumstances is  exposed  to  countless  hostile  forces,  it  must 
be  within  the  power  of  the  soul  to  protect  the  body  against 
these  harmful  influences,  and  to  bring  it  into  such  rela- 
tions with  the  physical  world  as  shall   tend  most  to  its 
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preservation.  The  soul  must  therefore  be  conscious  of  the 
present  evil  or  good  stute  of  its  organs  ;  from  a  bad  state 
it  must  draw  dissatisfacticjii,  from  a  good  state  satisfaction, 
so  that  it  ma\"  citlier  retain  or  remove  the  condition,  seek 
it  or  lly  from  it.  Here  tlien  we  have  the  organism  at  once 
and  closely  linlved  to  the  sensational  capacity,  and  the 
soul  drawn  into  the  service  of  the  body.  AVe  have  now 
something  more  than  vegetation,  something  more  than  a 
dead  model  and  tlie  mechanism  of  nerves  and  muscles. 
Kow  we  liave  animal  life.* 

A  health}'  condition  of  our  animal  life  is,  as  we  know, 
most  important  for  the  healthy  condition  of  our  spiritual 
life  ;  and  we  dare  never  ignore  the  animal  life  so  long  as 
we  are  not  quit  of  it.  It  must  therefore  possess  a  tirm 
foundation,  not  easily  moved  ;  that  is,  the  soul  must  be 
fitted  and  prepared  for  the  actions  of  our  bodily  life  by  an 
irresistil)le  power.  Were  then  the  sensations  of  our  ani- 
mal loss  or  w-ell-being  to  become  spiritual  perceptions,  and 
had  they  to  be  created  by  thought,  how  ^  often  would  the 
soul  be  obscured  by  the  overwhelming  blaze  of  passion  ; 
how  often  stifled  b}-  laziness  and  stupidit}' ;  how  often 
overlooked  in  the  absorptions  and  distractions  of  business  ! 
Further,  would  not,  in  this  case,  the  most  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  his  economy  be  demanded  of  the  animal  man  — 
would  not  the  child  need  to  be  a  master  in  a  branch  of 
knowledge  in  which,  after  fift}'  years  of  investigation, 
Harvey,  Roerhaave,  and  Ilaller  were  onl}'  beginners?  The 
soul  could  thus  have  positively  no  idea  of  the  condition 
she  was  called  upon  to  alter.  How  shall  she  become  ac- 
quainted with  it?  how  shall  she  begin  to  aCt  at  all? 

*  But  we  have  something,'  more  than  the  animnl  life  of  tlie  iinimal 
\bca,st).  A  l)cast  lives  an  aiiimal  life  iti  orck'r  that  it  may  experience 
J>leasant  sensations.  It  e\i)eiiin('es  pleasant  sensations  thai  it  may  preserve 
tlie  animal  life.  It  lives  now,  therefore,  in  order  that  it  may  live  a^^ain  to- 
morrow. It  is  happy  now  that  it  may  he  hap|)y  to-morrow.  Hut  it  is  a 
simple,  an  uncei'tain  happiness,  which  dcpeiuls  upon  the  action  of  the  or 
franism,  it  is  a  slave  to  luck  ami  hliud  chance;  because  it  consists  in  sensa- 
tion onlv.  .Man,  too,  lives  ;iu  atuinal  life, —  is  sensible  of  its  pleasures  ai; A 
sutVern  Its  pains.  Hut  why  ?  He  feels  and  sutlers  that  he  may  i)reserve 
his  animal  life,  lie  preserves  his  animal  life  that  he  may  lon^^cr  have  the 
power  to  live  a  spiritual  one.  Here,  then,  the  means  dillVr  fioni  the  end; 
there,  end  and  means  seem  to  coincide.  This  is  oue  of  the  lines  of  separa- 
tion between  man  and  the  uniiual. 
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§  5. —  Animal  Sensations. 

So  far  we  have  met  with  such  sensations  onl}'  as  they 
take  their  rise  in  an  antecedent  operation  of  the  under- 
standing ;  but  we  have  now  to  deal  with  sensations  in 
which  the  understanding  bears  no  part.  These  sensations, 
if  they  are  not  exactly  the  expression  of  the  present  state 
of  our  organs,  mark  it  out  specificall}',  or,  better,  accom- 
pany it.  These  sensations  have  quickly  and  forcibly  to 
determine  the  will  to  aversion  or  desire  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  ever  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  soul,  and 
never  to  extend  to  the  province  of  the  reason.  The  part, 
accordingly",  plaj'ed  b}'  thought,  in  the  case  of  a  mental 
perception,  is  here  taken  up  by  that  modification  in  the 
animal  parts  of  us  which  either  threatens  the  destruction 
of  the  sensation  or  insures  its  duration  :  that  is,  an  eter- 
nal law  of  wisdom  has  combined  with  that  condition  of  the 
machine  which  confirms  its  welfare,  a  pleasant  emotion  of 
the  soul;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  that  condition 
which  undermines  it  and  threatens  ruin,  an  unpleasant 
emotion  is  connected  ;  and  this  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
sensation  itself  has  not  the  faintest  resemblance  to  the 
state  of  the  organs  of  which  it  is  the  mark.  Animal  sen- 
sations have,  on  this  showing,  a  double  origin  :  (1)  in  the 
present  state  of  the  machine  ;  (2)  in  the  capacity  or  fac- 
ulty (of  sensation). 

We  are  now  able  to  understand  hovr  it  is  that  the  ani- 
mal sensations  have  the  power  to  drive  the  soul  with  an 
irresistible  tyra'nn}-  in  the  direction  of  passionate  action, 
and  not  seldom  gain  the  upper  hand  in  a  struggle  with 
those  sensations  which  are  most  purel}'  intellectual.  For 
these  last  the  soul  has  produced  by  means  of  thought,  and 
therefore  thej'can  b}' thought  be  solved  or  even  destroyed. 
Abstraction  and  philosophy  have  this  power  over  the  pas- 
sions, over  opinions  —  in  short,  over  all  the  situations  of 
life  ;  but  the  animal  sensations  are  forced  upon  the  soul 
by  a  blind  necessit}',  by  a  stern  mechanical  law.  The 
understanding,  which  did  not  create  them,  likewise  cannot 
dissolve  them  and  make  them  as  if  the}"  were  not,  though 
bj  giving  an  opposite  direction  to  our  attention  it  can  dp 
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much  to  weaken  their  power  and  obscure  their  pretensions. 
The  most  stubborn  stoic,  lying  in  the  agon}-  of  the  stone, 
will  never  be  able  to  boast  that  he  did  not  feel  its  pain  ; 
but,  lost  in  the  consideration  of  the  end  of  his  existence, 
he  will  be  able  to  divide  his  whole  power  of  sensation  and 
perception,  and  the  preponderating  pleasure  of  a  great 
achievement,  which  can  subordinate  even  pain  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  will  be  victorious  over  the  present  discomfort. 
It  was  neither  absence  of  nor  annihilation  of  sensation 
that  enabled  Mucins,  while  he  was  roasting  his  hand  in  the 
fire,  to  gaze  upoTTTRe  foe  with  the  Roman  look  of  pi'oud 
repose,  but  the  thought  of  great  Rome  hi  admiration  of 
his  deed.  This  it  was  that  ruled  in  his  soul,  and  kept  it 
grandlv  self-possessed,  so  that  the  terrible  provocation  of 
the  animal  pain  was  too  slight  to  disturb  the  equal  balance 
of  his  nature.  But  not  on  this  account  was  the  pain  the 
Roman  suffered  less  than  it  would  have  been  in  the  case 
of  the  most  effeminate  voluptuar}-.  True  enough,  the 
i'an  who  is  accustomed  to  pass  his  da3's  in  a  state  of  con- 
fused ideas  will  be  less  capable  of  manl^'  action,  in  the 
critical  moment  of  sensuous  pain,  than  he  who  lives  per- 
iiistently  among  ideas  distinct  and  clear  ;  but,  for  all  that, 
neither  the  loftiest  virtue,  nor  the  profoundest  philosophy, 
nor  even  divine  religion,  can  save  a  man  from  the  result 
of  a  necessary  law,  though  religion  can  bless  her  servants 
even  at  the  stake,  and  make  them  happ}'  as  the  pile  gives 
way. 

The  wisest  purpose  is  served  b^-  the  power  which  the 
animal  sensations  possess  over  the  perceptive  facult}'  of 
the  soul.  The  spirit  once  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  a 
higher  pleasure  would  look  with  disdain  upon  the  motions 
of  its  companion,  and  would  pav  no  heed  to  the  poor  ne- 
cessities of  physical  life,  were  it  not  that  the  animal 
feeling  corapflled  it  to  do  so.  The  mathematieian,  soaring 
in  the  region  of  the  infinite,  and  dreaming  away  reality  in 
a  world  of  abstractions,  is  roused  b}'  the  pang  of  hunger 
from  his  intellectual  slumber ;  the  natural  philosopher, 
dismembering  the  solar  system,  accompanying  through 
immeasurable  space  the  wanderings  of  the  planets,  is 
restored  by  the  prick  of  a  needle  to  his  mother  earth  ;  the 
philosopher  who  unfolds  the    nature    of  the  Deity,    and 
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fancies  himself  to  have  broken  through  the  fetters  of  mor- 
tality, returns  to  himself  and  everyda}'  life  when  the  bleak 
north  wind  whistles  through  his  crazy  hut,  and  teaches 
him  that  he  stands  midway  between  the  beast  and  the  angel. 
Against  an  excess  of  the  animal  sensations  the  severest 
mental  exertion  in  the  end  possesses  no  influence  ;  as  they 
continue  to  grow  stronger,  reason  closes  her  ears,  and  the 
fettered  soul  moves  but  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  the 
bodily  organization.  To  satisfy  hunger  or  to  quench  thu'st 
man  will  do  deeds  at  which  humanity  will  shudder  :  against 
his  will  he  turns  traitor  or  murderer  —  even  cannibal:  — 

Tiger!  in  the  bosom  of  thy  mother  wilt  thou  set  thy  teeth  ? 

—  SO  violent  is  the  influence  of  the  animal  sensation  over 
the  mind.  Such  watchful  care  has  the  Creator  shown  for 
the  preservation  of  the  machine  that  the  pillars  on  which 
it  rests  are  the  firmest,  and  experience  has  taught  us  that 
it  is  rather  the  over-abundance  than  the  want  of  animal 
sensations  that  has  carried  destruction  with  it. 

The  animal  sensations  therefore  may  be  said  to  further 
the  welfare  of  the  animal  nature,  just  as  the  moral  and 
intellectual  perceptions  promote  spiritual  progress  or  per- 
fection. The  system  of  animal  sensations  and  motions, 
then,^  comprises  the  conception  of  the  animal  nature. 
This  is  the  ground  on  which  all  the  activities  of  the  soul 
depend,  and  the  conformation  of  this  fabric  determines  the 
duration  of  the  spiritual  activity  itself,  and  the  degree  of 
ease  with  which  it  works.  Here,  then,  we  find  ourselves 
in  possession  of  the  first  member  of  the  connection  between 
the  two  natures. 


§  6.  —  Objections    against   the   Connection   of  the   Two 
JV^atures,  draicn  from  Ideas  of  Morality. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  thus  much  will  be  conceded  ;  but 
the  next  remark  will  be  :  "Here  ends,  too,  any  determining 
influence  the  body  may  possess  ;  beyond  this  point  the 
body  is  but  the  soul's  inert  companion,  with  whom  she  must 
sustain  a  constant  battle,  attendance  on  whose  necessities 
robs  her  of  all  leisure,  whose  attacks  and  interruptions 
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break  the  thread  of  the  most  intricate  speculation,  and 
drive  the  spirit  from  the  clearest  and  plainest  conceptions 
into  a  choatic  complexity  of  tlie  senses,  whose  pleasures 
remove  the  greatest  part  of  our  fellow-creatures  far  from 
their  hioh  oriiiinal,  and  reduce  them  to  the  level  of  the 
beasts,  which,  in  a  word,  entangles  them  in  a  slavery 
from  which  death  only  can  deliver  them.  Is  it  not  senseless 
and  injust,"  our  comi)lainer  miglit  go  on  to  say,  "  to  mix 
up  a  being,  simple,  necesssary,  that  has  its  subsistence  in 
itself,  with  another  being  that  moves  in  an  eternal  whirl, 
exposed  to  every  chance  and  change,  and  becomes  the 
victim  of  every  external  necessity  ? "  On  cooler  after- 
thought we  shall  perhaps  see  a  great  beauty  take  its  rise 
out  of  this  apparent  confusion  and  want  of  plan. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  CONNECTION. 

Animal  Impulses  Awaken  and  Develop  the  Impulses 

OF  THE  Soul. 

§   7.  —  The  Metho 

The  surest  way,  perhaps,  to  throw  some  light  upon  this 
matter  is  the  following  :  Let  us  detach  from  man  all  idea 
of  what  can  be  called  organization,  —  that  is,  let  the  bod}' 
be  separated  from  the  spirit,  without,  however,  depriving 
/the  latter  of  the  power  to  attain  to  representations  of, 
and  to  produce  actions  in,  the  corporeal  world  ;  and  let  us 
then  inquire  how  the  spirit  would  set  to  work,  would 
develop  its  i)owers,  what  steps  it  would  take  towards  its 
perfection:  the  result  of  this  investigation  must  be  fcnnuled 
.upon  facts.  The  actual  culture  of  the  individual  man  is 
thus  surveyed,  while  we  at  the  same  time  obtain  a  view  of 
the  development  of  the  whole  race.  In  tlie  tirst  place, 
then,  we  have  this  al)stract  case  :  the  power  of  representa- 
tion and  will  are  present,  a  sphere  of  action  is  present, 
and  a  free  way  opened  from  the  soul  to  the  world,  from 
the  world  to  the  soul.  The  question  then  is,  How  will  the 
spirit  act? 
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§  8. —  The  Soul  vietoedas  out  of  connection  with  the  Body. 

We  can  form  no  conception  without  the  antecedent 
will  to  form  it;  no  will,  unless  by  experience  of  a  better 
condition  thereby  induced,  without  [some]  sensation  ;  no 
sensation  without  an  antecedent  idea  (for  along  with  the 
body  we  excluded  bodily  sensations),  therefore  no  idea 
without  an  idea. 

Let  us  consider  now  the  case  of  a  child ;  that  is, 
according  to  our  l\vpothesis,  a  spirit  conscious  in  itself  of 
the  power  to  form  ideas,  but  which  for  the  first  time  is 
about  to  exercise  this  power.  What  will  determine  him 
to  think,  unless  it  be  the  pleasant  sensation  thereby  arising, 
and  what  can  have  procured  for  him^he  experience  of 
this  i)leasurable  sensation?  We  have  just  seen  that  this, 
again,  could  be  nothing  but  thinking,  and  he  is  now  for 
the  first  time  to  think.  Further,  wliat  shall  invite  him  to 
a  consideration  of  the  [external]  world?  Nothing  but  the 
experience  of  its  perfection  in  so  far  as  it  satisfies  his 
instinct  of  activity,  and  as  this  satisfaction  affords  him 
pleasure.  What,  then,  can  determine  him  to  an  exercise 
of  his  powers?  Nothing  but  the  experience  of  their 
existence  ;  and  all  these  experiences  are  now  to  be  made 
for  the  first  time.  He  must  therefore  have  been  active 
from  all  eternit}'  —  which  is  contrary  to  the  case  as  stated 
—  or  he  will  to  all  eternity  be  inactive,  just  as  the  machine 
without  a  touch  from  without  remains  idle  and  motionless. 


§  9.  —  The  Soul  vieiced  in  connection  toith  the  Body. 

Now  let  the  animal  be  added  to  the  spirit.  Weave  these 
two  natures  so  closel_y  together  as  the^y  really  are  closely 
woven,  and  cause  an  unknown  something,  born  of  the 
economy  of  the  animal  body,  to  be  assailed  by  the  power 
of  sensation,  — let  the  soul  be  placed  in  the  condition  of 
physical  pain.  That  was  the  first  touch,  the  first  ray  to 
light  up  the  night  of  slumbering  powers,  a  touch  as  from  a 
golden  finger  upon  nature's  lute.  Now  is  sensation  there, 
and  sensation  only  was  it  that  before  we  missed.     This 
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kind  of  sensation  seems  to  have  been  made  on  purpose  to 
remove  all  these  dillieulties.  In  the  first  case  none  could 
be  produced  because  we  were  not  allowed  to  presuppose 
an  idea  ;  here  a  modilication  of  the  bodily  organs  becomes 
a  substitute  for  the  ideas  that  were  lacking,  and  thus  does 
animal  sensation  come  to  the  help  of  the  s[)irits  inward 
mechanism,  if  I  ma}-  so  call  it,  and  puts  the  same  in 
motion.  The  will  is  active,  and  the  action  of  a  single 
power  is  sufficient  to  set  all  the  rest  to  work.  The 
following  operations  are  self-developed  and  do  not  belong 
to  this  chapter. 


§   10. —  Out  of  the  History  of  the  Individual. 

Let  us  follow  now  the  growth  of  the  soul  in  the  indi- 
vidual man  in  relation  to  what  I  am  trying  to  demonstrate, 
and  let  us  observe  how  all  his  spiritual  capacities  grow  out 
of  motive  po5\-ers  of  sense.  """ 

a.  The  child.  Still  quite  animal ;  or,  rather  more  and 
at  the  same  time  less  than  animal  —  human  animal  (for 
that  being  which  at  some  time  shall  be  called  man  can  at 
no  time  have  been  only  animal).  Moi-e  wretched  than  an 
animal,  because  he  has  not  even  instinct  —  the  animal- 
mother  may  with  less  danger  leave  her  young  than  the 
mother  abandon  her  child.  Pain  may  force  from  him  a 
cry,  but  will  never  direct  him  to  tlie  source  from  which  it 
comes.  The  milk  may  give  him  pleasure,  but  he  does  not 
seek  it.     He  is  altogether  passive. 

His  thinkinff  rises  only  to  sensation. 

His  knowledge  is  but  pain,  hunger  —  and  what  binds  these  together. 

h.  The  hoy.  Here  we  have  already  reflection,  but  only 
in  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  animal 
impulse.  "  He  learns  to  value,"  says  Garve,  *  ' '  the  things 
of  others,  and  his  actions  in  respect  of  others,  first  of  all 
through  the  fact  of  their  affording  liim  [sensuous]  pleasure." 

A  love  of  work,  the  love  to  his  parents,  to  friends,  yea 
even  love  to  God,  must  go  along  the  patinva}'  of  physical 
sense  [Sinnlichkeit]  to  reach  his  soul.     '■  That  only  is  the 

*  Observations  on  Ferguson's  "  Moral  Philosophy,"  p.  319. 
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sun,"  as  Gai've  elsewhere  observes,  "  which  in  itself 
enlightens  and  warms  :  all  other  objects  are  dark  and  cold  ; 
but  the}'  too  can  l)e  warmed  and  illumined  when  they  enter 
into  such  a  connection  with  the  same  as  to  become  par- 
takers of  its  ra^'s."  *  The  good  things  of  the  spirit 
possess  a  value  with  the  boy  only  b}'  transferrence  —  they 
are  the  spiritual  means  to  an  animal  end. 

c.  Yoiitli  and  man.  The  frequent  repetition  of  this 
process  of  induction  at  last  brings  about  a  readiness,  and 
the  transferrence  begins  to  discover  a  beauty  in  what  at 
first  was  regarded  simply  as  a  means.  The  youth  begins 
to  linger  in  the  process  without  knowing  why.  Without 
observing  it,  he  is  often  attracted  to  tliink  about  this 
means.  Now  is  the  time  when  the  beams  of  spiritual 
beauty  in  itself  begin  to  fall  upon  his  open  soul ;  the  feeling 
of  exercising  his  powers  delights  him,  and  infuses  an 
inclination  to  the  object  which,  up  to  this  time,  was  a 
means  only  :  the  first  end  is  forgotten.  His  enlightened 
mind  and  the  richer  store  of  his  ideas  at  last  reveal  to  him 
the  whole  woilh  of  spiritual  pleasures  —  the  means  has 
become  the  highest  end. 

Such  is  the  teaching  more  or  less  of  the  histor}'  of  each 
individual  man  —  whose  means  of  education  have  been 
fairly  good  ;  and  wisdom  could  hardlj'  choose  a  better 
road  along  which  to  lead  mankind.  Is  not  the  mass  of 
the  people  even  to  this  da}'  in  leading-strings  ?  —  much  like 
our  boy.  And  has  not  the  prophet  from  Medina  left  us  an 
example  of  striking  plainness  how  to  bridle  the  rude  nature 
of  the  Saracens  ? 

On  this  subject  nothing  more  excellent  can  be  said  than 
what  Garve  remarked  in  his  translation  of  Ferguson's 
"Moral  Philosophy,"  in  the  chapter  upon  the  Natural 
Impulses,  and  has  developed  as  folIoAvs  :  "The  impulse 
of  self-preservation  and  the  attraction  of  sensual  pleasure 
first  bring  both  man  and  beast  to  the  point  of  action  :  he 
first  comes  to  value  the  things  of  others  and  his  own 
actions  in  reference  to  them  according  as  they  procure  him 
pleasure.  In  proportion  as  the  number  of  things  under 
whose  influence  he  comes  increases  do  his  desires  cover  a 
wider  circle  ;  as  the  road  by  which  he  reaches  the  objects 

*  Observatious  ou  Feryusou's  "  Moral  Philosophy,"  p.  393. 
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of  his  wishes  lengthens,  so  do  his  desires  become  more 
artificial.  Here  we  come  to  the  first  line  of  separation 
between  man  and  the  mere  animal,  and  herein  we  may  even 
discover  a  difference  between  one  species  of  animal  and 
another.  With  few  animals  does  the  act  of  feeding  follow 
immediately  upon  the  sensation  of  linnger  ;  the  heat  of  the 
chase,  or  tlie  industry  of  collection  must  come  first.  But 
in  the  case  of  no  animal  does  the  satisfaction  of  this  want 
follow  so  late  upon  the  preparations  made  in  reference 
thereto  as  in  tlie  case  of  man  ;  with  no  animal  does  the 
endeavor  wind  through  so  long  a  chain  of  means  and  inten- 
tions before  it  arrives  at  the  last  link.  How  far  removed 
from  this  end,  though  in  reality  they  have  no  other,  are 
the  labors  of  the  artisan  or  the  ploughman.  But  even  this 
is  not  all.  When  the  means  of  human  subsistence  have 
become  richer  and  more  various  through  the  institutions 
of  society  ;  when  man  begins  to  discover  that  without  a 
full  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  a  surplus  remains  to 
him  ;  when  at  the  same  time  In'  the  conmiunication  of 
ideas  he  becomes  more  enlightened  ;  then  he  begins  to  find 
a  last  end  for  all  his  actions  in  himself;  he  then  remarks 
that,  even  when  his  hunger  is  thoroughly  satisfied,  a  good 
supply  of  raiment,  a  roof  above  him,  and  a  sufficiency  of 
furniture  within  doors,  there  still  remains  something  over 
and  above  for  him  to  do.  He  goes  a  step  further,  he 
becomes  conscious  that  in  those  very  actions  by  which  he 
has  procureil  for  himself  food  and  comfort  —  in  so  far  as 
they  have  their  origin  m  eertain  powers  of  a  spirit,  and  m 
so  far  as  they  exercise  these  powers  —  there  lies  a  higher 
good  than  in  the  external  ends  which  thereby  are  attained. 
From  this  moment  on  he  works,  indeed  —  in  company 
with  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  and  along  with  the  whole 
animal  kingdom  —  to  keep  himself  alive,  and  to  provide 
for  himself  and  his  friends  the  necessaries  of  physical 
existence;  —  for  what  else  could  he  do?  What  other 
sphere  of  action  could  he  create  for  himself,  if  he  were  to 
leave  this  ?  But  he  knows  now  that  nature  has  not  so  much 
awakened  in  him  these  vaiious  impulses  anil  dt-sires  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  so  many  particular  pleasures,  —  but, 
and  far  more,  places  before  him  the  attraction  of  those 
pleasures  and  advantages,  in  order  that  these  impulses  may 
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be  put  in  motion  —  and  with  this  end,  that  to  a  thinking 
being  there  ma}-  be  given  matter  for  thought,  to  a  sensitive 
spirit  matter  for  sensations,  to  the  benevolent  means  of 
beneficence,  and  to  the  active  opportunity  for  work. 
Thus  does  everytliing,  living  or  lifeless,  assume  to  him  a 
new  form.  All  the  facts  and  changes  of  life  were  formerlj' 
estimated  by  him  only  in  so  far  as  they  caused  him 
pleasure  or  pain  :  now^  in  so  fur  as  they  oH'er  occasion  for 
expression  of  his  desire  of  perfection.  In  the  first  case, 
events  are  now  good,  now  bad  ;  in  the  latter,  all  are 
equally  good.  For  there  is  no  chance  or  accident  which 
does  not  give  scope  for  the  exercise  of  some  virtue,  or  for 
the  employment  of  a  special  faculty.  At  first  he  loved 
his  fellows  because  he  believed  that  the\'  could  be  of  use 
to  him  ;  he  loves  them  now  far  more  —  because  he  looks 
upon  benevolence  as  the  condition  of  the  perfect  mind." 


§  11. — From  the  History  of  Humanity. 

Yet  once  more,  a  glance  at  the  universal  history  of  the 
whole  human  race — from  its  cradle  to  the  maturity'  of 
full-grown  man — and  the  truth  of  what  has  been  said  up 
to  this  point  will  stand  forth  in  clearest  relief. 

Hunger  and  nakedness  first  made  of  man  a  hunter,  a 
fisher,  a  cowherd,  a  husbandman,  and  a  builder.  Sensual 
pleasure  founded  families,  and  the  defencelessness  of  single 
men  was  the  origin  of  the  tribe.  Here  already  may  the 
first  roots  of  the  social  duties  be  discovered.  The  soil 
w'ould  soon  become  too  poor  for  the  increasing  multitude 
of  men  ;  hunger  would  drive  them  to  other  climates  and 
countries  that  would  discover  their  wealth  to  the  necessity 
that  forced  men  to  seek  it ;  in  the  process  they  would 
learn  many  improvements  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and  perhaps  some  means  to  escape  the  hurtful  influence 
of  man}'  things  the}'  would  necessarily  encounter.  These 
separate  experiences  passed  from  grandfather  to  grandson, 
and  their  number  was  alwa3's  on  the  increase.  Man  learned 
to  use  the  pow'ers  of  nature  against  herself;  these  powers 
were  brought  into  new  relations  and  the  first  invention  was 
made.     Here  we  have  the  first  roots  of   the  simple  and 
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healing  arts  —  always,  we  admit,  art  and  invention  for  the 
behoof  of  the  animal,  but  still  an  exercise  of  power,  an 
addition  to  knowledge  ;  and  at  the  very  fire  in  whose  embers 
the  savage  roasted  his  fish,  Boerhaave  afterwards  made  his 
inquiries  into  the  composition  of  bodies  ;  through  the  very 
knife  which  this  wild  man  used  to  cut  up  his  game,  Lionet 
invented  what  led  to  his  discover}'  of  the  nerves  of  insects  ; 
with  the  ver}'  circle  wherewith  at  first  hoofs  were  meas- 
ured, Newton  measures  heaven  and  earth.  Thus  did  the 
body  force  the  mind  to  pay  attention  to  the  phenomena 
around  it ;  thus  was  the  world  made  interesting  and  impor- 
tant, througli  being  made  indispensable.  The  inward 
activit}'  of  their  nature,  and  the  barrenness  of  their  native 
soil,  combined  in  teaching  our  forefathers  to  form  bolder 
plans,  and  invented  for  them  a  house  wherein,  under  con- 
duct of  the  stars,  they  could  safely  move  upon  rivers  and 
seas,  and  sail  toward  regions  new  :  — 

Fluctibus  ignotis  insultaveve  carinfe. 
(Theii'  keels  danced  upon  waves  unknown.) 

Here  again  they  met  with  new  productions  of  nature,  new 
dangers,  new  needs  that  called  for  new  exertions.  The 
collision  of  animal  instincts  drives  hordes  against  hordes, 
forges  a  sword  out  of  the  raw  metal,  begets  adventurers, 
heroes,  and  despots.  Towns  are  fortified,  states  are 
founded  :  with  the  states  arise  civic  duties  and  rights,  arts, 
figures,  codes  of  law,  subtle  priests  —  and  gods. 

And  now,  when  necessities  have  degenerated  into  luxury, 
Avhat  a  boundless  field  is  opened  to  our  eyes  !  Now  are 
the  veins  of  the  earth  burrowed  through,  the  foot  of  man 
is  planted  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  commerce  and  travel 
flourish  :  — 

Latet  sub  classibus  sBquor. 
(The  sea  is  hid  beneath  the  fleets.) 

The  West  wonders  at  the  East,  the  East  at  the  West ;  the 
l)roductions  of  foreign  countries  accustom  themselves  to 
grow  under  other  skies,  and  tlie  art  of  gardening  shows 
the  products  of  three-quarters  of  the  worUl  in  one  garden. 
Artists  learn  her  works  from  nature,  nuisic  soothes  the 
savage  breast,  beauty  and  harmony  ennoble  taste  and 
manners,  and  art  leads  the  way  to   science  and  virtue. 
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"Man,"  says  Schlozer,*  "this  mighty  demigod,  clears 
rocks  from  his  path,  digs  out  hikes,  and  drives  his  plough 
where  once  the  sail  was  seen,  ]^y  canals  he  separates 
quarters  of  the  globe  and  provinces  from  one  another ; 
leads  one  stream  to  another  and  discharges  them  upon  a 
sandy  desert,  changed  thereby  into  smiling  meadow  ;  three- 
quarters  of  the  globe  he  plunders  and  transplants  tliera 
into  a  fourth.  Kven  climate,  air,  and  weather  acknowledge 
his  sway.  While  he  roots  out  forests  and  drains  the 
swamp,  the  heaven  grows  clear  above  his  head,  moisture 
and  mist  are  lost,  winter  becomes  milder  and  shorter, 
because  rivers  are  no  longer  frozen  over."  And  the  mind 
of  man  is  refined  with  the  refining  of  his  clime. 

The  state  occupies  the  citizen  in  the  necessities  and 
comforts  of  life.  Industry  gives  the  state  seciu'ity  and 
rest  fi'om  without ;  from  within,  granting  to  thinker  and 
artist  that  fruitful  leisure  through  which  the  age  of 
Augustus  came  to  be  called  the  Golden  A<>:e.  The  arts 
now  take  a  more  daring  and  untrammelled  flight,  science 
wins  a  light  pure  and  dry,  natural  history  and  ph3sical 
science  shatter  superstition,  history  extends  a  mirror  of 
the  times  that  were,  and  philosophy  laughs  at  the  follies 
of  mankind.  But  when  luxury  grows  into  effeminacy  and 
excess,  when  the  bones  begin  to  ache,  and  the  pestilence 
to  spread  and  the  air  becomes  infected,  man  hastens  in 
his  distress  from  one  realm  of  nature  to  another,  that  he 
may  at  least  find  means  for  lessening  his  pains.  Then  he 
finds  the  divine  plant  of  China  ;  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  he  digs  out  the  raightilv-working  mercury,  and  from 
the  poppy  of  the  East  learns  to  distil  its  precious  juice. 
The  most  hidden  corners  of  nature  are  investigated ; 
chemistry  separates  material  objects  into  their  ultimate 
elements,  and  creates  worlds  of  her  own  ;  alchemists  enricli 
the  province  of  physical  science  ;  the  microscopic  glance 
of  a  Schwammerdam  surprises  nature  in  her  most  secret 
operations.  Man  goes  still  further  ;  necessity  or  curiosity 
transcends  the  boundaries  set  by  superstition  :  he  seizes  the 
knife,  takes  courage,  and  the  masterpiece  of  nature  is 
discovered,  even  man.  Thus  did  it  behoove  the  least,  the 
poorest,  to  help  us  to  reach  the  highest ;  disease  and  death 
*  See  Schlozer's  Plan  of  his  Universal  History,  ^  6. 
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must  lend  their  aid  to  mim  in  teachins;  him  ry&di  (tsuvtov 
(''Know  thyself!").  The  plague  produced  and  formed 
our  Hippocrates,  our  Sydenhanis,  as  war  is  the  mother  of 
generals  ;  and  we  owe  to  the  most  devastating  disease 
that  ever  visited  humanity  an  entire  reformation  of  our 
medical  system. 

Our  intention  was  to  show  the  influence  upon  the  per- 
fecting of  the  soul  through  the  temperate  enjoyment  of  the 
pleasures  held  out  b}-  the  senses ;  and  how  marvellously 
has  the  matter  changed,  even  while  under  our  hands  !  We 
found  that  even  excess  and  abuse  in  this  direction  have 
furthered  the  real  demands  of  humanity  ;  the  deflections 
from  the  primitive  end  of  nature  —  merchants,  conquerors, 
•and  luxury  —  have,  undoubtedly,  tended  to  hasten  a  pro- 
gress which  had  otherwise  been  more  regular,  but  ver}' 
slow.  Let  us  compare  the  old  world  with  the  new  !  In 
the  flrst,  desire  was  simple,  its  satisfaction  easy  ;  but  how 
mistaken,  how  painful  was  the  judgment  passed  on  nature 
and  her  laws  !  Now,  the  road  is  made  more  difficult  bv  a 
thousand  windings,  but  how  full  the  light  that  has  been 
shed  upon  all  our  conceptions  ! 

We  ma3-,  then,  repeat:  Man  needed  to  be  an  animal 
before  he  knew  that  he  was  a  spirit ;  he  needed  to  crawl 
in  the  dust  before  he  ventured  on  a  Newtonian  flight 
through  the  universe.  The  bod}',  therefore,  is  the  first 
spur  to  action ;  sense  the  first  step  on  the  ladder  to 
perfection. 


Animal  Sensations  accompany  Mental  Sensations. 

§   12.— Zmo. 

The  understanding  of  man  is  extremely  limited,  and, 
therefore,  all  sensations  resulting  from  its  action  must  of 
necessity  be  also  limited.  In  order,  therefore,  to  give 
these  sensations  greater  impulse,  and  with  redoubled  force 
to  attract  the  will  to  good  and  restrain  it  from  evil,  both 
natures,  the  spiritual  and  the  animal,  are  so  intimately 
connected  witli  each  other  that  their  modifications,  being 
mutually  interchanged,  impart  strength    to  one  another. 
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Hence  arises  a  fundamental  law  of  mixed  natures,  which, 
being  reduced  to  its  primary-  divisions,  runs  thus :  the 
activities  of  the  body  correspond  to  the  activities  of  the 
mind  ;  that  is,  any  overstraining  of  a  mental  activity  is 
necessarily  followed  by  an  overstraining  of  certain  bodily 
actions, — just  as  the  equilibrium,  or  harmonious  action, 
of  the  mental  powers  is  associated  with  that  of  the  bodily 
powers  in  pert'ect  accord.  Further :  mental  indolence 
induces  indolence  in  the  bodily  actions  ;  mental  inaction 
causes  tliem  to  cease  altogether.  .Thus,  as  perfection  is 
ever  accompanied  by  pleasure,  imperfection  by  the  absence 
of  pleasure,  tliis  law  may  be  thus  expressed :  Mental 
pleasure  is  invariably  attended  by  animal  pleasure,  mental 
pain  by  animal  pain.*  , 


§  13. — Mental  Pleasure  furthers  tJie    Welfare   of  the 

Human  Fi'ame. 

Thus,  a  sensation  which  embraces  within  its  range  the 
whole  spiritual  being  agitates  in  the  same  measure  the 
whole  framework  of  the  organic  body,  —  heart,  veins  and 
blood,  muscles  and  nerves,  all,  from  those  mighty  nerves 
that  give  to  the  heart  its  living  impulse  of  motion  down 
to  the  tiny  and  unimportant  nerves  by  which  hairs  are 
attached  to  the  skin,  share  equally  its  influence.  Every- 
thing tends  to  a  more  violent  motion.  If  the  sensation  be 
an  agreeable  one,  all  these  parts  will  acquire  a  higher 
degree  of  harmonious  activity  ;  the  heart's  beat  will  be 
free,  lively,  uniform,  the  blood  will  flow  unchecked,  gently 
or  with  fiery  speed,  according  as  the  affection  is  of  a  gentle 
or  violent  description  ;  digestion,  secretion,  and  excretion 
will  follow  their  natural  course  ;  the  excitable  membranes 
will  pliantly  play  in  a  gentle  vapor-bath,  and  excitability 
as  well  as  sensitiveness  will  increase.  Therefore  the  con- 
dition of  the  greatest  momentary  mental  pleasure  is  at  the 
same  time  the  condition  of  the  greatest  bodil}'  well-being. 

As  many  as  there  may  be  of  these  partial  activities  (and 
is  not  every  beat  of  the  pulse   the  result  perhaps  of  thou- 

*  Complacency  and  Displacency  perhaps  moi"e  aptly  express  the  meaning 
of  Lust  and  Unlust,  which  we  ti-anslate  by  pleasure  and  pain. 
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sands  ?)  so  many  will  be  the  obscure  sensations  crowding 
upon  the  soul,  each  one  of  which  indicates  perfection. 
Out  of  this  confused  complexity  arises  entire  sensation  of 
the  animal  harmonies,  that  is,  the  highest  possible  combined 
sensation  of  animal  pleasure,  which  ranges  itself,  as  it 
were,  alongside  of  the  original  intellectual  or  moral  sensa- 
tion, which  this  addition  infinitely  increases.  Thus  is  every 
agreeable  affection  the  source  of  countless  bodily  pleasures. 
This  is  most  evidenth'  confirmed  by  the  examples  of 
sick  persons  who  have  been  cured  by  J03'.  Let  one  whom 
a  terrible  iiome-sickness  has  wasted  to  a  skeleton  be  brought 
back  to  his  native  land,  and  the  bloom  of  health  will  soon 
be  his  again  ;  or  let  us  enter  a  prison  in  which  miserable 
men  have  for  tea  or  twenty  years  inhabited  filth}' dungeons 
and  possess  at  last  barel}'  strength  to  move,  —  and  let  us 
tell  them  suddenly  they  are  free  ;  the  single  word  of  free- 
dom will  endow  their  limbs  with  the  strength  of  youth, 
and  cause  dead  e3-es  to  sparkle  with  life.  vSailors,  whom 
thirst  and  famine  have  made  their  prey  during  a  long  voy- 
age, are  half  cured  by  the  steersman's  cry  of  "  Land  !  " 
and  he  would  certainly  greatl}'  err  who  ascribed  the  whole 
result  to  a  prospect  of  fresh  food.  The  sight  of  a  dear 
one,  whom  the  sufferer  has  long  desired  to  see,  sustains 
the  life  that  was  about  to  go,  and  imparts  strength  and 
health.  It  is  a  fact,  that  joy  can  quicken  the  nervous 
system  more  effectually  than  all  the  cordials  of  the  apoth- 
cary,  and  can  do  wonders  in  the  case  of  inveterate  internal 
disorders  denied  to  the  action  of  rhubarb  and  even  mercur^^. 
Who  then  does  not  perceive  that  the  constitution  of  the 
soul  which  knows  how  to  derive  pleasure  from  every  event 
and  can  dissipate  ever}'  ache  in  the  perfection  of  the  uni- 
verse, must  be  the  most  beneficial  to  the  whole  organism  ? 
and  this  constitution  of  the  soul  is  —  virtue. 


§  14. — Mental i^ain  undermines  the  Welfare  of  the  Whole 

Organisms. 

In  the  very  same  wa}',  the  opposite  result  is  brought 
about  by  a  disagreeable  affection  of  the  mind.  The  ideas 
which  rule  so  intensely  the  angry  or  terrified  man  may,  as 
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right!}'  as  Plato  called  the  passions  a  fever  of  the  soul,  be 
regarded  as  convulsions  of  the  organ  of  thought.  Tliese 
convulsions  quickly  extend  tlu'ough  tlie  nervous  system. 
and  so  disturb  the  vital  powers  that  they  lose  their  per- 
fection, and  all  organic  actions  lose  their  equilibrium.  The 
heart  beats  violently  and  irregularly ;  the  blood  is  so 
confined  to  the  lungs  that  the  failing  pulse  has  barely 
enough  to  sustain  it.  The  internal  chemical  processes  are 
at  cross-purposes ;  beneficent  juices  lose  their  way  and 
work  harm  in  other  provinces,  while  what  is  malignant 
may  attack  the  very  core  of  our  organism.  In  a  word, 
the  condition  of  the  greatest  mental  distress  becomes  the 
condition  of  the  greatest  bodilv  sickness. 

The  soul  is  informed  of  the  tlu-eatened  ruin  of  the  organs 
that  should  have  been  her  good  and  willing  servants  by  a 
thousand  obscure  sensations,  and  is  filled  with  an  entire 
sensation  of  pain,  associating  itself  to  the  primary  mental 
sutlering,  and  giving  to  this  a  sharper  sting. 


§  15. — Examples. 

Deep,  chronic  pains  of  the  soul,  especially  if  accom- 
panied by  a  strong  exertion  of  thought  —  among  which  I 
would  give  a  prominent  place  to  that  lingering  anger 
which  men  call  indignation  —  gnaw  the  very  foundations 
of  physical  life,  and  dry  up  the  sap  that  nourish  it. 
Sufferers  of  this  kind  have  a  worn  and  pale  ai)pearance, 
and  the  inward  grief  betrays  itself  by  the  hollow,  sunken 
eyes.  "  Let  me,"  sa3's  Caisar,  "  have  men  about  me  that 
are  fat  "  :  — 

Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'  ni<j:hts; 

Yoiul'  Cassuis  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look; 

He  thinks  too  much  —  such  men  arc  dangerous. 

Fear,  trouble,  distress  of  conscience,  despair,  are  little 
less  powerfid  in  their  effects  than  the  most  violent  fevers. 
Richard,  when  in  deepest  anxiety,  finds  his  former  cheer- 
fulness is  gone,  and  thinks  to  bring  it  back  with  a  glass  of 
wine.  But  it  is  not  mental  sorrow  onl}'^  that  has  banish^id 
comfort,  it  is  a  sensation  of  discomfort  proceeding  from 
the  very  root    of  his  physical  organism,  the  ver^'  same 
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sensation  that  announces  a  malignant  fever.  The  Moor, 
hcavilv  burdened  with  crimes,  and  once  crafty  enough  in 
absolving  all  the  sensations  of  humanity  —  b}-  his  skeleton- 
process —  into  nothing,  now  rises  from  a  dreadful  dream, 
pale  and  breathless,  with  a  cold  sweat  upon  his  brow. 
All  the  images  of  a  future  judgment  which  he  had  perhaps 
believed  in  as  a  boy,  and  blotted  out  from  his  remembrance 
as  a  man,  assail  his  dream-bewildered  brain.  The  sensa- 
tions are  far  too  confused  for  the  slower  march  of  reason 
to  overtake  and  unravel  them.  Reason  is  still  struggling 
with  fancy,  the  spirit  with  the  horrors  of  the  corporeal 
frame.  * 

Moor. — Xo!  lam  not  shakin<j.  It  was  but  a  dream.  The  dead  are 
not  be;,''innin<i- to  rise.  Who  says  I  tremble  and  turn  pale?  1  am  quite 
well,  quite  well. 

Bid. — You  are  pale  as  death ;  your  voice  is  frighteneil  and  hesi- 
tatini;. 

Moor. — I  am  feverish.  I  will  be  bled  to-morrow.  Say  only,  when  the 
priest  comes,  that  I  have  fever. 

Bed. — But  you  are  very  ill. 

Moor. — Yes  truly;  that  is  all.  And  sickness  disturbs  the  brain  and 
breeds  strauj^e  mail  dreams.  Di-eams  mean  nothing.  Fie  on  womanish 
cowardice  !     Dreams  mean  nothing.      1  have  just  had  a  pleasant  dream. 

[He  falls  down  in  a  faint. 

Here  we  have  the  whole  image  of  the  dream  suddenly 
forcuig  itself  upon  a  man,  and  setting  in  motion  the  entire 
system  of  obscure  ideas,  stirring  up  from  the  foundation 
the  organ  of  thought.  From  all  these  causes  arises  an 
intense  sensation  of  pain  in  its  utmost  concentration,  which 
siiatters  the  soul  from  its  de[)th,  and  lames  per  conse^isuni 
the  whole  structure  of  the  nerves. 

The  cold  liorror  that  seizes  on  the  man  who  is  about  to 
commit  some  crime,  or  who  has  just  committed  one,  is 
nothing  else  than  the  horror  which  agitates  the  feverish 
man,  and  which  is  felt  on  taking  nauseous  tncdicines.  The 
nightly  tossings  of  those  who  are  troubled  by  remorse, 
always  accompanied  by  a  high  pulse,  are  veritable  fevers, 
induced  by  the  connection  between  tiic  physical  organism 
with  the  soul ;  and  Lady  jMacbctli.  walking  in  her  sleej),  is 
an  instance  of  brain  deliriinn.  Even  the  imitation  of  a 
passion  makes  the  actor  for  the  moment  ill ;    and  after 

*  "  Life  of  Moor,"  tragedy  of  Krake.     Act.  v.  so.  1. 
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Garrick  had  played  Lear  or  Othello  he  spent  some  hours 
in  convulsions  on  his  bed.  Even  the  ilhision  of  the  spec- 
tator, through  sympathy  with  acted  passion,  has  brought 
on  shivering,  gout,  and  fits  of  fainting. 

Is  not  he,  then,  wlio  is  plagued  with  an  evil  temper,  and 
draws  gall  and  bitterness  from  every  situation  in  life  :  is 
not  the  vicious  man,  who  lives  in  a  clironic  state  of  hatred 
and  malevolence  ;  is  not  the  envious  man,  who  finds  torture 
in  every  excellence  of  his  neighbor,  —  are  not  these,  all  of 
them, the  greatest  foes  to  their  own  health?  Has  vice  not 
enough  of  the  horrible  in  it,  when  it  destro^'s  not  only 
happiness  but  health. 


§   16. — Exceptions. 

But  a  pleasant  afl!'ection  has  sometimes  been  a  fatal  one, 
and  an  unpleasant  one  has  sometimes  worked  a  marvellous 
cure.  Both  facts  rest  upon  experience  :  should  they  remove 
the  limits  of  the  law  we  have  expounded? 

Joy  is  fatal  when  it  rises  into  ecstacy  :  nature  cannot 
support  the  strain  which  in  one  moment  is  thrown  upon 
the  whole  nervous  s^-stem.  The  motion  of  the  brain  is  no 
longer  harmonv,  but  convulsion,  an  extremely  sudden  and 
momentary  force  which  soon  changes  into  the  ruin  of  the 
organism,  since  it  has  transgressed  the  boundary  line  of 
healtIi(for  into  the  ver}-  irlea  of  health  there  enters  and  is 
essentially  interwoven  the  idea  of  a'certain  moderation  of 
all  natural  motions).  The  joy  as  well  as  the  grief  of 
finite  beings  is  limited,  and  dare  not  pass  bej'oud  a  certain 
point  without  ruin.  ■ 

As  far  as  the  second  part  is  concerned,  we  have  many 
examples  of  cure,  through  a  moderate  fit  of  anger,  of  in- 
veterate dyspepsia  ;  and  through  fright  —  as  in  the  case  of 
a  fire  —  of  rheumatic  })ains  and  lameness  apparently  incur- 
able. But  even  dj'sentery  has  sometimes  resolved  an  in- 
ternal stoppage,  and  the  itch  has  been  a  cure  for  melancholy 
madness  and  insanity  :  is  the  itch,  for  this,  less  a  disease? 
—  is  dysentery  therefore  health. 
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§  17.  —  Indolence  of  Mind  brings  about  greater  Indolence 
in  the  Organic  Movements. 

As,  according  to  the  testimon}-  of  Herr  von  Haller,  ac- 
tivity of  mind  during  the  da}-  tends  to  quicken  the  pulse 
towards  evening,  will  not  indolence  of  mind  make  it  more 
sluggish,  and  absolute  inactivity  completely  stop  it?  For, 
although  the  circulation  of  the  blood  does  not  seem  to  be 
so  very  dependent  on  the  mind,  is  it  altogether  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  heart,  which,  in  any  case,  borrows 
from  the  brain  the  larger  portion  of  its  strength,  must 
necessarily,  ichen  the  soul  ceases  to  maintain,  the  action  of 
the  brain,  suffer  thereby  a  great  loss  of  power?  A  con- 
dition of  phlegm  is  accompanied  b}-  a  sluggish  pulse,  the 
blood  is  thin  and  watery,  and  the  circulation  defective  in 
the  abdomen.  The  idiots,  whom  Muzell  has  described 
for  us,*  breathed  slowly  and  with  difficulty,  had  no  incli- 
nation to  eat  and  drink,  nor  to  the  natural  functions  ;  the 
pulse  was  slow,  all  bodih'  movements  slumberous  and  in- 
dicative of  weariness.  The  mental  numbness  which  is 
the  result  of  terror  or  wonder  is  sometimes  accompanied 
by  a  general  suspension  of  all  natural  physical  activit}'. 
Was  the  mind  the  origin  of  this  condition,  or  was  it  the 
body  which  brouglit  about  this  torpid  state  of  mind?  But 
these  considerations  lead  to  sul)tleties  and  intricate  ques- 
tions, and,  besides,  must  not  be  discussed  in  this  place. 


§  18.  —  Second  Law. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  the  transferrcnce  of  the  mental 
sensations  to  the  animal  holds  true  of  the  transferrcnce  of 
animal  affections  to  the  mental.  Bodily  sickness  —  for  the 
most  part  the  natural  result  of  inteniporaiice — brings  its 
punishment  in  the  form  of  bodily  pain  ;  liut  the  miud  also 
cannot  escape  a  radical  attack,  in  order  that  a  twofold 
pain  may  more  powerfully  iin[)ri'ss  upon  it  the  necessity 
of  restraint  in  the  desires.  In  like  manner  the  feeling  of 
bodil}-  health  is  accompanied  b}-  a  more  livol}'  conscious- 
*  Muzell's  "  Medical  and  Surgical  Considerations." 
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ness  of  mental  improvement,  and  man  is  thus  the  more 
spurred  on  to  maintain  liis  hody  in  good  condition.  We 
arrive  thus  at  a  second  law  of  mixed  natures  —  that,  with 
the  free  action  of  the  bodilj-  organism,  the  sensations  and 
ideas  gain  a  freer  flow  ;  and  learn  that,  with  a  corrupted 
organism,  corruption  of  the  thinking  faculty  and  of  the 
sensations  inevitably  follows.  Or,  more  shortly,  that  the 
general  sensation  of  a  harmonious  animal  life  is  the  fount- 
ain of  mental  pleasure,  and  that  animal  pain  and  sickness 
is  the  fountain  of  mental  pain. 

In  these  different  respects,  or  from  their  consideration, 
soul  and  body  may  not  unaptly  be  compared  with  two 
stringed  instruments  tuned  by  the  same  liand,  and  placed 
alongside  of  one  another.  When  a  string  of  one  of  them 
is  touched  and  a  certain  tone  goes  forth,  the  corresponding 
string  of  the  other  will  sound  of  itself  and  give  the  same 
tone,  only  somewhat  weaker.  And,  using  this  compai'ison, 
we  may  say  that  the  string  of  gladness  in  the  body  Avakes 
the  glad  string  in  the  soul,  and  the  sad  string  the  string 
of  sadness.  This  is  that  wonderful  and  noteworthy  sym- 
pathy whicli  unites  the  heterogeneous  principles  in  man  so 
as  to  form  one  being.  Man  is  not  soul  and  body  —  but 
the  most  inward  and  essential  blending  of  the  two. 


§  19.  —  3foods  of  Mind  residt  from  Moods  of  Body. 

Hence  the  heaviness,  the  incapacity  of  thought,  the  dis- 
contented temper,  which  are  the  consequence  of  excess  in 
physical  indulgence  ;  hence  the  wonderful  effects  of  wine 
upon  those  wlio  always  drink  in  moderation.  "^Mienyou 
have  drunk  wine,"  says  Brother  Martin,  "  you  see  every- 
thing double,  yon  think  doubly  easily,  you  are  doubly 
read}'  for  any  undertaking,  and  twice  as  quickly  bring  it 
to  a  conclusion."  Hence  the  comfort  and  good-humor  ex- 
pei'ienced  in  fine  weather,  proceeding  parti}'  from  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  but  mostly  from  the  increased  feeling  of 
bodily  health  that  goes  along  with  it.  extending  over  all 
the  functions  of  our  organism.  Then  it  is  that  people  use 
such  expressions  as,  "I  feel  that  I  am  well,"  and  at  such 
a  season  they  are  more  disposed  towards  all  manner  of 
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mental  labor,  and  have  a  lieart  more  open  to  the  hnmaner 
feelings,  and  more  prompt  to  the  practice  of  moral  duties. 
The  same  may  be  seen  in  the  national  character  of  dider- 
ent  peoples.  Those  who  dwell  in  gloomy  regions  mourn 
along  with  the  dismal  scenery  :  in  wild  and  storm}'  zones 
man  grows  wild  :  where  his  lot  is  cast  in  friendly  climates 
he  laughs  with  the  sky  that  is  bright  above  him.  Only 
nnder  the  clear  heaven  of  Greece  lived  a  Homer,  a  Plato, 
a  Phidias  ;  there  were  born  the  Muses  and  the  Graces, 
while  the  Lapland  mists  can  hardly  bring  forth  men,  and 
never  a  genius.  "While  our  Germany  was  3-et  a  wild  forest 
or  morass,  the  German  was  a  hunter  as  wild  as  the  beast 
whose  skin  he  slung  about  his  shoulders.  As  soon  as  in- 
dustry had  changed  the  aspect  of  his  country  began  the 
epoch  of  moral  progress.  I  will  not  maintain  that  char- 
acter takes  its  rise  in  climate  onl}',  but  it  is  certain  that 
towards  the  civilization  of  a  people  one  main  means  is  the 
improvement  of  their  skies. 

The  disorders  of  the  body  may  disorder  the  whole  range 
of  our  moral  perceptions,  and  prepare  the  way  for  an  out- 
burst of  the  most  evil  passions.  A  man  whose  constitu- 
tion is  ruined  by  a  course  of  dissipation  is  more  easily  led 
to  extremes  than  one  who  has  kept  his  body  as  it  should 
be  kept.  This  is,  indeed,  the  horri))le  plan  of  those  who 
destroy  our  yonths,  and  that  father  of  robbers  must  have 
known  man  well,  who  said,  "  We  must  destroy  both  bodj' 
and  soul."  Catiline  was  a  profligate  before  he  became  a 
conspirator,  and  Doria  greatly  erred  when  he  thought  he 
had  no  cause  to  fear  a  voluptuar}-  like  Fiesco.  On  the 
Avhole,  it  is  ver}'  often  remarked  that  an  evil  spirit  dwells 
in  a  sick  bod}". 

In  diseases  this  S3'mpathv  is  still  more  striking.  All 
severe  illnesses,  especiall}'  those  of  malignant  nature  and 
arising  from  the  economy  of  the  alidominal  regions,  an- 
nounce themselves,  more  or  less,  by  a  strange  revolution 
in  the  character.  Even  while  the  disease  is  still  silently 
stealing  throu2;h  the  hidden  corners  of  our  mechanism,  and 
undermining  tiie  strength  of  nerve,  the  mind  begins  to  an- 
ticipate b}-  dark  forebodings  the  fall  of  her  companion. 
This  is  a  main  element  in  that  condition  which  a  great 
physician  described  in  a  masterly  manner  under  the  name 
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of  '*  Horrores."  Hence  their  raoroseness  of  disposition, 
which  none  can  account  for,  their  wavering  fancies  and 
inclinations,  their  disgust  at  what  used  to  give  them 
pleasure.  The  amiable  man  grows  quarrelsome,  the  merry 
man  cross,  and  he  who  used  to  lose  himself,  and  gladh',  in 
the  bustle  of  the  world,  flies  the  face  of  man  and  retires 
into  a  gloomy  melancholy.  But  underneath  this  treacher- 
ous repose  the  enemy  is  making  read}-  for  a  deadly  on- 
slaught. The  universal  disturbance  of  the  entire  mechan- 
ism, when  the  disease  once  breaks  forth,  is  the  most 
speaking  proof  of  the  wonderful  dependence  of  the  soul 
on  the  body.  The  feeling,  springing  from  a  thousand 
painful  sensations,  of  the  utter  ruin  of  the  organism, 
brings  about  a  frightful  mental  confusion.  The  most  hor- 
rible ideas  and  fancies  J'ise  from  their  graves.  The  villain 
whom  nothing  could  move  yields  under  the  dominant  power 
of  mere  animal  terror.  Winchester,  in  dying,  yells  in  the 
anguish  of  despair.  The  soul  is  under  a  terrible  necessit}', 
it  would  seem,  of  snatching  at  whatever  will  drag  it  deeper 
into  darkness,  and  rejects  with  obstinate  madness  every 
ra}-  of  comfort.  The  string,  the  tone  of  pain  is  in  the 
ascendant,  and  just  as  the  spiritual  miser}'  rose  in  the 
bodih'  disorder,  so  now  it  turns  and  renders  the  disorder 
more  universal  and  more  intense. 


§  20.  —  Limitations  of  the  foregoing. 

But  there  are  dail}'  examples  of  sufferers  who  courage- 
ously lift  themselves  above  bodil}-  ills  :  of  dying  men  who, 
amidst  the  distressful  struggles  of  the  frame,  ask,  "A\"here 
is  thy  sting,  O  death?"  Should  not  wisdom,  one  might 
urge,  avail  to  combat  the  blind  terrors  of  tlie  organic 
nature?  Na}',  much  moi*e  than  wisdom,  should  religion 
have  so  little  power  to  protect  her  friends  against  the  as- 
saults springing  from  the  dust?  Or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  does  it  not  depend  upon  the  preceding  condition 
of  the  soul,  as  to  how  she  accepts  the  alterations  of  the 
processes  of  life? 

Now,  this  is  an  irrefragable  truth.  Piiilosophy,  and 
still  more  a  mind  courageous  and  elevated  bv  religion,  are 
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capable  of  completely  weakening  the  influence  of  the 
animal  sensations  which  assault  the  soul  of  one  in  pain, 
and  able,  as  it  were,  to  withdraw  it  from  all  coherence 
with  the  material.  The  thought  of  God,  which  is  inter- 
woven with  death,  as  with  all  the  universe,  the  harmony 
of  past  life,  the  anticipation  of  an  ever-happy  future, 
spread  a  bright  light  over  all  its  ideas  ;  while  night  is 
drawn  round  the  soul  of  him  who  departs  in  folly  and  in 
luibelief.  If  even  involuntary'  pangs  force  themselves  upon 
the  Christian  and  wise  man  (for  is  he  less  a  human  being?), 
yet  will  he  resolve  the  sensations  of  his  dissolving  frame 
into  happiness : — 

The  soul,  secured  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  dvawu  dagj^er  and  defies  its  point. 
The  stars  shall  fade  away,  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements. 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crash  of  worlds. 

It  is  precisely  this  unwonted  cheerfulness  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  mortally  sick  which  has  often  a  physical 
reason  at  the  basis,  and  which  has  the  most  express  sig- 
nificance for  the  practical  phj-sician.  It  is  often  found  in 
conjunction  with  the  most  fatal  s3-mptoras  of  Hippocrates, 
and  without  being  attributable  to  any  bygone  crisis.  Such 
a  cheerfulness  is  of  bad  import.  The  nerves,  which  during 
the  height  of  the  fever  have  been  most  sharply  assailed, 
have  now  lost  sensation  ;  the  inflamed  members,  it  is  well 
known,  cease  to  smart  as  soon  as  they  are  destro3ed  ;  but 
it  would  be  a  hapless  thought  to  rejoice  that  the  time  of 
burning  pain  were  passed  and  gone.  Stimulus  fails  before 
the  dead  nerves,  and  a  deathly  indolence  belies  future 
healing.  The  soul  finds  herself  under  the  illusion  of  a 
pleasant  sensation,  because  she  is  free  from  a  long-enduring 
painful  one.  She  is  free  from  pain,  not  because  the  tone 
of  her  instrument  is  restored,  but  because  she  no  more 
experiences  the  discord.  Sympathy  ceases  as  soou  as  the 
connection  is  lost. 
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§  21.  —  Further  Aspects  of  the  Connectio?i. 

If  I  might  now  begin  to  go  deeper  —  if  I  might  speak 
of  delirium,  of  slumber,  of  stupor,  of  epilepsy  and  cata- 
lepsy, and  such  like,  wherein  the  free  and  rational  spirit  is 
subjected  to  the  despotism  of  the  body  —  if  I  might  enlarge 
especiall}'  on  the  wide  field  of  hysteria  and  h3-poehondria 
—  if  it  were  allowed  me  to  speak  of  temperaments,  idio- 
syncrasies, and  constitutions,  which  for  physicians  and 
philosophers  are  an  abyss  —  in  one  word,  should  I  attempt 
to  demonstrate  truth  of  the  foregoing  from  the  bed  of 
sickness,  which  is  ever  a  chief  school  of  psychology  —  my 
matter  would  be  extended  to  an  endless  length.  We  have, 
it  seems  to  me,  enough  to  prove  that  the  animal  nature  is 
throughout  mingled  with  the  spiritual,  and  that  this  com- 
bination is  perfection. 


Physical  Phenomena  express  the  Emotions  of  the  Mind. 

§  22. — Physiognomy  of  Sensatiovs. 

It  is  just  this  close  correspondence  between  the  two 
natures  which  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  science  of  phys- 
iognomy. B}'  means  of  this  nervous  connection  (which, 
as  we  have  seen,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  communication 
of  feelings)  the  most  secret  movements  of  the  soul  are 
revealed  on  the  exterior  of  the  body,  and  passion  pene- 
trates even  through  the  veil  of  the  hypocrite.  Each 
passion  has  its  specific  expressions,  its  peculiar  dialect, 
so  to  speak,  by  which  one  knows  it.  And,  indeed,  it  is 
an  admirable  law  of  Supreme  Wisdom,  that  every  passion 
which  is  noble  and  generous  beautifies  the  body,  while 
those  that  are  mean  and  hateful  distort  it  into  animal 
forms.  The  more  the  mind  departs  from  the  likeness  of 
the  Deit}',  the  nearer  does  the  outward  form  seem  to 
approach  the  animal,  and  always  that  animal  which  has  a 
kindred  proclivity.  Thus,  the  mild  expression  of  the 
philanthropist  attracts  the  needy,  whom  the  insolent  look 
of  the  angry  man  repels.     This  is  an  indispensable  guide 
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in  social  life.  It  is  astonisliing  what  an  accordance  bodily 
appearance  has  with  the  passions  ;  heroism  and  fearless- 
ness pour  life  and  streugtli  tliroiigli  the  veins  and  muscles, 
the  eyes  sparkle,  the  breast  heaves,  all  the  limbs  arm 
themselves  alike  for  combat  —  the  man  has  the  appearance 
of  a  war-horse.  Fright  and  fear  extin>j;uish  the  lire  in  the 
BA'es,  the  limbs  sink  powerless  and  heavy,  the  marrow  in 
the  bones  seems  frozen,  the  blood  falls  back  on  the  heart 
like  a  stone,  a  general  weakness  cripples  the  powers  of 
life. 

A  great,  bold,  loft}'  thought  compels  us  to  stand  on  tip- 
toe, to  hold  up  the  head,  to  expand  the  mouth  and  nose. 
The  feeling  of  eternity,  the  outlook  on  a  wide  open  hori- 
zon, the  sea,  etc.,  make  us  stretch  out  our  arms  —  ice 
would  merge  ourselves  into  the  eternal :  with  the  moun- 
tains, we  would  grow  towards  the  heavens,  rush  thither  on 
storms  and  waves  :  vawning  abvsses  throw  us  down  in 
giddiness.  In  like  manner,  hate  is  expressed  in  the  body 
b}'  a  repelling  force ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  every 
pressure  of  the  hand,  in  every  embrace,  our  body  will 
merge  into  that  of  our  friend,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
souls  are  in  harmonious  combination.  Pride  makes  the 
bod}'  erect  as  the  soul  rises  ;  pettiness  bends  the  head,  the 
limbs  hang  down  ;  servile  fear  is  ex[)resscd  in  the  cringing 
walk  ;  the  thought  of  pain  distorts  our  face,  if  pleasurable 
aspects  spread  a  grace  over  the  whole  bod_y  ;  anger,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  break  through  ever}-  strong  opposing 
cord,  and  need  will  almost  overcome  the  impossible.  I 
would  now  ask  through  what  mechanism  it  happens  that 
exactly  these  movements  result  from  these  feelings,  that 
just  these  organs  are  affected  by  these  passions?  ]\IightI 
not  just  as  well  want  to  know  wh}-  a  certain  wounding  of 
the  ligament  should  stiffen  the  lower  jaw? 

If  the  passion  which  sympathetically  awakened  these 
movements  of  the  frame  be  often  renewed,  if  this  sensa- 
tion of  soul  become  habitual,  then  these  movements  of  the 
body  will  become  so  also.  If  this  matured  passion  be 
of  a  lasting  character,  then  these  constitutional  features 
of  the  frame  become  deeply  engraved  :  they  become,  if  I 
may  borrow  the  pathologist's  word,  "  deutcropathetic," 
and  are  at  last  organic.     Thus,  at  last,  the  firm  perennial 
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physiognomy  of  man  is  formed,  so  that  it  is  almost  easier 
afterwards  to  change  the  soul  than  the  form.  In  this 
sense,  one  may  also  say,  without  being  a  "  Stahlian,"  that 
the  soul  forms  the  body  ;  and  perhaps  the  earliest  years 
'  of  youth  decide  the  features  of  a  man  for  life,  as  they  cer- 
taiul.y  are  the  foundation  of  his  moral  character.  An  inert 
and  weak  soul,  which  never  overflows  in  passions,  has  no 
pliysiognomy  at  all ;  and  want  of  expression  is  the  leading 
characteristic  of  the  countenance  of  the  imbecile.  The 
original  features  which  nature  gave  him  continue  unal- 
tered ;  the  face  is  smooth,  for  no  soul  has  played  upon  it ; 
the  eyebrows  retain  a  perfect  arch,  for  no  wild  passion  has 
distorted  them  ;  the  whole  form  retains  its  roundness,  for 
the  fat  reposes  in  its  cells  ;  the  face  is  regular,  perliaps 
even  beautiful,  but  I  pity  the  soul  of  it ! 

A  physiognomy  of  (perfect)  organic  parts,  e.g.,  as  to 
the  form  and  size  of  the  nose,  eyes,  mouth,  ears,  etc.,  the 
color  of  the  hair,  the  height  of  the  neck,  and  suchlike, 
may  perhaps  possibly  be  found,  but  certainly  not  very 
easily,  however  much  Lavater  should  continue  to  rave 
abou"t  it  through  ten  quarto  volumes.  He  who  would  re- 
duce to  order  the  capricious  play  of  nature,  and  classify 
the  forms  which  she  has  punished  like  a  stepmother,  or 
endowed  as  a  mother,  would  venture  more  than  Linnaius, 
and  should  be  very  careful  lest  he  become  one  with  the 
original  presented  to  him,  through  its  monstrous  sportive 
variety. 

Yet"^one  more  kind  of  sympathy  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
since  it  is  of  great  importance  in  physiology.  I  mean  the 
svmpatliy  of  certain  sensations  for  the  organs  from  which 
thev  sprang.  A  certain  cramp  in  the  stomach  causes  a 
feeling  of^disgust;  the  reproduction  of  this  sensation 
brings  back  the  cramp.     How  is  this? 

§  23.  —  The  Remains  of  the  Animal  Nature  is  also  a 
/Source' of  Perfection. 

Although  the  animal  part  of  man  preserves  for  him  the 
many  great  advantages  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
still,"  one  may  say  that,  in  another  aspect,  it  remains  always 
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despicable;  viz.,  tlie  soul  tlms  depeiids,  slave-like,  on  the 
activity  of  its  tools  ;  the  periodical  relaxation  of  these  pre- 
scribes to  the  soul  an  inactive  pause  and  annihilation  at 
periods.  I  me^n  sleep,  which,  one  cannot  deny,  robs  us 
at  least  of  the  third  part  of  our  life.  Further,  our  mind 
is  completel\-  dependent  on  the  laws  of  the  body,  so  that 
the  cessation  of  the  latter  puts  a  sudden  stop  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  thoughts,  even  though  we  be  on  the  straight, 
open  path  towards  truth.  If  the  reason  have  ever  so 
little  fixed  upon  an  idea,  when  the  laz}"  matter  refuses  to 
carry  it  out,  the  strings  of  the  thinking  organs  grow 
weary,  if  the}'  have  been  but  slightly  strained  ;  the  bod}' 
fails  us  where  we  need  it  most.  What  astonishing  steps, 
one  may  infer,  would  man  make  in  the  use  of  his  powers 
if  he  could  continue  to  think  in  a  state  of  unbroken  inten- 
sit}' !  How  he  would  unravel  every  idea  to  its  final  ele- 
ments ;  how  he  would  trace  every  appearance  to  its  most 
hidden  sources,  if  he  could  keep  thoni  uninterruptedly  be- 
fore his  mind  !    But,  alas  !  it  is  not  thus.    Why  is  it  not  so? 


§  24.  —  JVecessiti/  for  Relaxation. 

The  following  will  lead  us  on  the  track  of  truth  :  — 

1.  Pleasant  sensation  was  necessary  to  lead  man  to 
perfection,  and  he  can  onl}'  be  perfect  when  he  feels 
comfortable. 

2.  The  nature  of  a  mortal  being  makes  unpleasant  feel- 
ing unavoidable.  Evil  does  not  shut  man  out  from  the 
best  world,  and  the  worldl3-wise  find  their  perfection 
therein. 

3.  Thus  pain  and  pleasure  are  necessar}'.  It  seems 
harder,  but  it  is  no  less  true. 

4.  Every  pain,  as  every  pleasure,  grows  according  to  its 
nature,  and  would  continue  to  do  so. 

5.  p]very  j)ain  and  every  pleasure  of  a  mixed  being  tend 
to  their  own  dissolution. 
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§  25.  —  Explanation. 

It  is  a  well-known  law  of  the  connection  between  ideas 
that  evQvy  sensation,  of  whatever  kind,  immediately  seizes 
another  of  its  kind,  and  enlarges  itself  through  this  addi- 
tion. The  larger  and  more  manifold  it  becomes,  so  much 
the  more  does  it  awaken  similar  sensations  in  all  directions 
through  the  organs  of  thought,  until,  by  degrees,  it  becomes 
universally  predominant,  and  occui)ies  the  whole  soul. 
Consequently,  every  sensation  grows  through  itself;  every 
present  condition  of  the  feeling  power  contains  the  root 
of  a  feeling  to  follow,  similar,  but  more  intense.  This  is 
evident.  Now,  every  mental  sensation  is,  as  we  know, 
allied  to  a  similar  animal  one ;  in  other  words,  each  one 
is  connected  with  more  or  less  movement  of  the  nerves, 
which  take  a  direction  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
strength  and  extension.  Thus,  as  mental  sensations  grow, 
must  the  movements  in  the  nervous  system  increase  also. 
This  is  no  less  clear.  Now,  patholog^v  teaches  us  that  a 
nerve  never  suffers  alone  :  and  to  say,  "  Here  is  a  super- 
fluity of  strength,"  is  as  much  as  to  say,  "  There  is  want 
of  strength."  Thus,  everv  nervous  movement  grows 
through  itself.  Xow,  we  have  remarked  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  nervous  system  react  upon  the  mind,  and 
strengthen  the  mental  sensations  ;  *  vice  versa,  the  strength- 
ened sensation  of  the  mind  increase  and  strengthen  the 
motions  of  the  nerves.  Thus  we  have  a  circle,  in  which 
sensation  must  always  increase,  and  nervous  movements 
every  moment  become  more  powerful  and  universal. 

Now,  we  know  that  the  movements  of  the  bodily  frame 
which  cause  the  feeling  of  pain  run  counter  to  the  har- 
mony by  which  it  would  exist  in  well-being  ;  that  is,  that 
they  are  diseased.     But  disease  cannot  grow  unceasingly, 

*  Wliy,  how  one  weeps 
When  one's  too  weary ! 

Tears,  tears !  tohy  we  weep, 
'Tis  worth  inquiry;  —  tliat  we've  shamed  a  life, 
Or  lost  a  love,  or  missed  a  world,  perhaps  ? 
By  no  means.     Simply,  that  we've  walked  too  fai", 
Or  talked  too  much,  or  felt  the  wind  in  the  east,  etc. 

—  Aurora  Leigh. 
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therefore  thej-  end  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  frame. 
In  relation  to  pain,  it  is  thus  proved  that  it  aims  at  the 
death  of  tlie  subject. 

But,  the  motions  of  the  nerves  under  pleasant  sensa- 
tions being  so  harmonious  to  the  continuance  of  the 
raachiner^-  that  the  condition  of  mind  which  constitutes 
pleasure  is  that  of  the  greatest  bodily  well-being,  should 
not  rather,  then,  pleasant  sensation  prolong  the  bloom  of 
the  body  eternally  ?  This  inference  is  too  hasty.  In  a 
certain  stage  of  moderation,  these  nervous  motions  are 
wholesome,  and  reall}-  a  sign  of  health.  But  if  they 
outgrow  this  stage,  they  may  be  the  highest  activity,  the 
highest  momentarv  perfection ;  but,  thus,  they  are  excess 
of  health,  no  longer  health  itself. 

We  only  call  that  condition  of  the  natural  motions 
health  in  which  the  root  of  similar  ones  for  the  future  lies, 
viz.,  those  which  confirm  the  perfection  of  succeeding 
motions  ;  thus,  the  destiny  of  continuance  is  essentially 
contained  in  the  idea  of  health.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
bod}'  of  the  most  debilitated  profligate  attains  to  its 
greatest  harmony  at  the  moment  of  excess  ;  but  it  is  only 
momentarily,  and  a  so  much  deeper  abatement  shows  suffi- 
cientlv  that  overstraining  was  not  health.  Therefore  one 
may  justly  accept  that  an  overstrained  vigor  of  physical 
action  hastens  death  as  much  as  the  greatest  disorder  or 
the  worst  illness.  Both  pain  and  pleasure  draw  us  towards 
an  una^■oidable  death,  unless  something  be  present  which 
limits  their  advance. 


§  26. —  Excellence  of  this  Abatement. 

It  is  just  this  (the  limit  to  their  growth)  which  the  abate- 
ment of  the  animal  nature  causes.  It  must  be  no  other 
than  this  limitation  of  our  fragile  frame  (that  appeared  to 
have  lent  to  our  opponents  so  strong  a  proof  against  its 
perfection)  which  ameliorates  all  the  evil  consequences 
that  the  mechanism  otherwise  makes  unavoidable.  It  is 
exactly  this  sinking,  this  lassitude  of  the  organs,  over 
which  tinkers  complain  so  much,  that  prevents  our  own 
strength  destroying  us    in  u   short  time ;  that  does   not 
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permit  our  positions  to  be  always  increasing  towards  our 
destruction.  This  limitation  shows  each  passion  the  period 
of  its  growth,  its  hciglit  and  decline  (if  indeed  the  passion 
does  not  die  out  in  a  total  relaxation  of  the  body),  which 
leaves  the  excited  spirits  time  to  resume  their  harmony-, 
and  the  organs  to  recover.  Hence,  the  highest  pitch  of 
rapture,  of  fear,  and  of  anger,  are  the  same  as  weariness, 
weakness,  or  fainting.  But  sleep  vouchsafes  more,  for 
as  Shakspeare  saj-s  :  — 

Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labor's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  Nature's  sweet  restorer. 

—  Macbeth. 

During  sleep,  the  vital  forces  restore  themselves  to  that 
healthy  balance  which  the  continuance  of  our  being  so 
much  requires ;  all  the  cramped  ideas  and  feelings,  the 
overstrained  actions  which  have  troubled  us  through  the 
day,  are  solved  in  the  entire  relaxation  of  the  sensorium  ; 
the  harmony  of  the  motions  of  the  mind  are  resumed,  and 
the  newly-awakened  man  greets  the  coming  day  more 
calml}'. 

In  relation  to  the  arrangement  of  the  whole,  also,  we 
cannot  suflicientl}^  admire  the  worth  and  importance  of  this 
limitation.  The  arrangement  necessarily  causes  many, 
who  should  be  no  less  happy,  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  general 
order  and  to  bear  the  lot  of  oppression.  Likewise,  man^', 
whom  we  perhaps  unjustl}-  envj',  must  expend  their  mental 
and  bodilj'  strength  in  restless  exertion,  so  tliat  the  repose 
of  the  whole  be  preserved.  The  same  with  sick  persons, 
the  same  with  unreasoninsr  animals.  Sleep  seals  the  eye 
of  care,  takes  from  the  pnnce  and  statesman  the  heavy 
weight  of  governing ;  pours  new  force  into  the  veins  of 
the  sick  man,  and  rest  into  his  harassed  soul ;  the  day- 
laborer  no  longer  hears  the  voice  of  the  oppressor,  and 
the  ill-used  beast  escapes  from  the  tyrann}'  of  man.  Sleep 
buries  all  cares  and  troubles,  balances  everything,  equips 
every  one  with  new-born  powers  to  bear  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  the  next  day. 
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§  27.  —  Severing  of  the  Connection. 

At  length  arrived  at  the  point  in  the  circle  where  the 
mind  has  fultilled  the  aim  of  its  being,  an  internal,  nnac- 
connlable  nieclianism  has,  at  tlie  same  time,  made  tiie  body 
incapable  of  being  any  longer  its  instrument.  All  care  for 
the  well-being  of  the  bodil}'  state  seems  to  reach  but  to 
this  epoch.  It  appears  to  me  that,  in  the  formation  of 
our  physical  nature,  wisdom  has  shown  such  parsimon}', 
that  notwithstanding  constant  compensations,  decline  must 
always  keep  in  the  ascendancy,  so  tliat  freedom  misuses 
the  mechanism,  and  death  is  germinated  in  life  as  out  of 
its  seed.  Matter  dissolves  again  into  its  last  elements, 
which  travel  through  the  kingdom  of  nature  in  other  forms 
and  relations,  to  serve  other  purposes.  The  mind  contin- 
ues to  practise  its  thinking  powers  in  other  circles,  and 
to  observe  the  universe  from  other  sides. 

"We  may  truly  sa}'  that  it  has  not  by  any  means  ex- 
hausted this  actual  sphere,  that  it  might  have  left  this 
sphere  itself  more  perfect ;  but  do  we  know  that  this 
sphere  is  lost  to  it?  We  lay  many  a  book  aside  which  we 
do  not  understand,  but  perhaps  in  a  few  j'ears  we  shall 
understand  it  better. 


THE    END 
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